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PREFACE. 


In  1798,  wliile  the  author  of  this  work  was  residing 
in  London,  exiled  from  France  by  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution,  and  gaining  a  subsistence  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen,  which  were  tinctured  with  the  skep- 
ticism and  infidelity  of  the  times,  he  was  informed  of 
the  death  of  his  venerable  mother,  whose  last  days 
had  been  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  his  errors, 
and  who  had  left  him,  in  her  dying  moments,  a  solemn 
admonition  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  thought  of  having 
saddened  the  old  age  of  that  tender  and  religious 
parent  who  had  borne  him  in  her  womb,  overwhelmed 
him  with  confusion ;  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
and  the  Christian  sentiments  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  returned  under  the  impulses  of  a  generous 
and  affectionate  heart:  ^^  I  wept  and  I  believed"  But 
the  trouble  which  harassed  his  mind  did  not  entirely 
vanish,  until  he  had  formed  the  plan  of  redeeming  his 
first  publications  by  the  consecration  of  his  splendid 
abilities  to  the  honor  of  religion.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  labored  with  "all  the  ardor  of  a  son  who  was  erect- 
ing a  mausoleum  to  his  mother."* 


*  Mtmoira  WOutre-Tombt,  vol.  i. 
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PREFACE. 


When  this  work  made  its  appearance,  in  1802,  in- 
fidelity was  the  order  of  the  day  in  France.  That 
heautifal  country,  whose  people  had  once  held  so  pro- 
minent a  rank  among  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe, 
presented  hut  a  vast  scene  of  ruins,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  that  systematic  war  which  impious  sophists 
had  waged  against  religion  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Revolution  had  swept 
away  in  its  desolating  course  all  the  landmarks  of  the 
ancient  society.  Churches  and  altars  had  heon  over- 
thrown ;  the  priests  of  God  had  been  massacred,  or 
driven  into  exile ;  asylums  of  virtue  and  learning  had 
been  profaned  and  laid  waste ;  every  thing  august  and 
sacred  had  disappeared.  In  the  political  and  social 
sphere  the  same  terrific  destruction  was  witnessed. 
After  a  succession  of  convulsions,  which  had  over- 
thrown the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  during  which  the 
passions  of  men  had  rioted  amid  the  wildest  anarchy 
and  the  most  savage  acts  of  bloodshed,  the  chief  au- 
thority became  vested  in  a  consul  whose  mission  was 
to  re-establish  social  order,  and  whose  efforts  in  that 
direction  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  nation,  grown 
weary  and  sick,  as  it  were,  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
that  had  come  upon  them.  It  was  an  auspicious  mo- 
ment for  the  fearless  champion  of  Christianity,  to 
herald  the  claims  of  that  religion  whose  doctrines  con- 
stitute the  only  safe  guide  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed.  But,  among  a  people  who  to  a  great  extent 
had  conceived  a  profound  antipathy  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  religion,  by  the  artful  and  persevering 
efforts  of  an  infidel  philosophy  to  render  the  Christian 
name  an  object  of  derision  and  contempt,  a  new 
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method  of  argument  was  necessary  to  obtain  even  a 
heariiig  in  the  case,  much  more  to  bring  back  the. 
popular  mind  to  a  due  veneration  for  the  Church  and 
her  teachings.  It  would  have  been  useless,  when  the 
great  principles  of  religious  belief  were  disregarded, 
when  the  authority  of  ages  was  set  at  naught,  to  un- 
dertake the  vindication  of  Christianity  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  external  evidences  which  demonstrate 
its  divine  origin.  Men  had  become  deluded  with  the 
idea  that  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  Church,  (for 
these  terms  are  synonymous,)  had  been  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  human  progress;  thatj  having 
been  invented  in  a  barbarous  age,  its  dogmas  were 
absurd  and  its  ceremonies  ridiculous;  that  it  tended 
to  enslave  the  mind,  opposed  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  was  in  general  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  man  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  in  order  to  refute  these  errors,  to  exhibit 
the  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  show  its  analogy  with  the  dictates  of  na- 
tural reason,  its  admirable  corresjiondenco  with  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  heart,  its  ennobling  influence 
upon  literature  and  the  arts,  its  beneficent  effects  upon 
society,  its  wonderful  achievements  for  the  civilization 
and  happiness  of  nations,  its  infinite  superiority  over 
all  other  systems,  in  elevating  the  character,  improving 
the  condition,  and  answering  the  wants  of  man,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  life;  in  a  word,  to  show,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  our  author,  not  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  excellent  because  it  comes  from  God,  but  that 
ti  comes  from  God  because  it  is  excellent. 
For  this  purpose,  he  passes  in  review  the  principal 
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myateries  and  tenets  of  Ohristianity,  draws  a  ooxnpa- 
rifon  between  Ohristian  and  pagan  literature,  displays 
the  advantages  which  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
other  arts,  have  derived  from  religious  inspiration,  its 
accordance  with  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart,  describes  the  wonders  of  mift- 
sionaiy  enterprise,  the  extensive  services  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  concludes  with  a  general  survey  of 
the  immense  blessings  conferred  upon  mankind  by 
the  Ghristian  Church.  In  displaying  this  magnificent 
picture  to  the  contemplation  of  the  reader,  the  author 
employs  all  the  resources  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  the  information  derived  from  extensive 
travel  and  a  profound  study  of  human  nature,  and 
those  ornaments  of  style  which  the  loftiest  poetry  and 
the  most  glowing  fancy  can  place  at  his  command. 
In  turn  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  traveller, 
and  the  poet,  he  adopts  every  means  of  promoting  the 
great  end  in  view, — ^to  enamor  the  heart  of  man  with 
the  charms  of  religion,  and  to  prove  that  she  is  emi- 
nentiy  the  source  of  all  that  is  '*  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port," of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime.  Among  all 
the  works  of  Ghateaubriand,  none,  perhaps,  is  so  re- 
markable as  this  for  that  combination  of  impressive 
eloquence,  descriptive  power,  and  pathetic  sentiment, 
which  imparts  such  a  fascination  to  his  style,  and 
which  caused  Kapoleon  I.  to  observe,  that  it  was  ''not 
the  style  of  Racine,  but  of  a  prophet ;  that  nature  had 
given  him  the  sacred  flame,  and  it  breathed  in  all  his 
works." 

The  publication  of  such  a  work  at  such  a  time  could 
not  but  enlist  against  it  a  powerful  opposition  among 
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the  advooates  of  infidelity ;  but  its  raperior  ezoellence 
and  brilliant  character  obtained  an  easy  triumph  over 
the  critics  who  had  attempted  to  crush  its  inflodnce. 
In  two  years  it  had  passed  through  seven  editions; 
and  such  was  the  popularity  it  acquired,  that  it  was 
translated  into  the  Italian,  Oerman,  and  Russian  lan- 
guages. In  France,  the  Mends  of  religion  hailed  it  as 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  hope— «  messenger  of 
heaven,  sent  forth  to  solace  the  general  affliction,  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  so  many  desolate  hearts,  after  the 
frightful  deluge  of  impiety  which  had  laid  waste  that 
unfortunate  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waver- 
ing in  faith,  and  even  they  who  had  been  perverted  by 
the  sophistry  of  the  times,  were  drawn  to  a  profitable 
investigation  of  religion,  by  the  new  and  irresistible 
charms  that  had  been  thrown  around  it.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Genius  of  Ckristianity  exerted  a  most 
powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  Europe  for  the 
good  of  religion  and  the  improvement  of  literature. 
The  eloquent  Balmes  has  well  said:  "The  mysterious 
hand  which  governs  the  universe  seems  to  hold  in  re- 
serve, for  every  great  crisis  of  society,  an  extraordinary 

man Atheism  was  bathing  France  in  a  sea  of 

tears  and  blood.  An  unknown  man  silently  traverses 
the  ocean,  ....  returns  to  his  native  soiL"  .... 
He  finds  there  "the  ruins  and  ashes  of  ancient  temples 
devoured  by  the  flames  or  destroyed  by  violence ;  the 
remains  of  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  buried  in 
the  graves  which  formerly  afforded  an  asylum  to  per> 
secuted  Christians.  He  observes,  however,  that  some- 
thing is  in  dotation :  he  sees  that  religion  is  about  to 
redescend  upon  France,  like  consolation  upon  the  un- 
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fortunate,  or  the  breath  of  life  upon  a  corpse.  From 
that  moment  he  hears  on  all  sides  a  concert  of  celestial 
harmony ;  the  inspirations  of  meditatiob  and  solitude 
revive  and  ferment  in  his  great  soul ;  transported  out 
of  himself,  and  ravished  into  ecstasy,  he  sings  with  a 
tongue  of  fire  the  glories  of  religion,  he  reveals  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  relations  between  religion 
and  nature,  and  in  surpassing  language  he  points  out 
to  astonished  men  the  mysterious  golden  chain  which 
connects  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  That  man  was 
Chateaubriand."* 

The  eloquent  work  here  referred  to  must,  we  may 
easily  conceive,  be  productive  of  good  in  any  age  and 
in  any  countiy.  Although  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  prompted  its  execution  and  proved  so  favorable 
to  its  first  success  have  passed  away,  the  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  which  it  embodies  will  always 
be  consulted  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the 
scholar  and  the  general  reader;  while  the  "vesture  of 
beauty  and  holiness"  which  it  has  thrown  round  the 
Church  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  instrumental  in 
awakening  a  respectful  attention  to  her  indisputable 
claims.  One  of  the  saddest  evils  of  our  age  and 
countiy  is  the  spirit  of  indifferentism  which  infects  all 
classes  of  society;  and  the  question,  among  a  vast 
number,  is  not  what  system  of  Christianity  is  true,  but 
whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to  make  any  system 
the  subject  of  their  serious  inquiry.  Such  minds, 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  considerations  of  this  world, 
would  recoil  from  a  doctrinal  or  theological  essay  with 
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almost  the  same  aversion  as  would  be  excited  by  the 
most  nauseous  medicine.  But  deck  religious  truth  in 
the  garb  of  fancy,  attended  by  the  muses,  and ;  dis- 
pensing blessings  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  most  apa- 
thetic soul  will  be  arrested  by  the  beauteous  spectacle, 
as  the  child  is  attracted  and  won  by  the  maternal 
smile.  Among  unbelievers  and  sectarians  of  difierent 
complexions,  who  discard  all  mysteries,  who  consult 
only  their  reason  and  feelings  as  the  source  and  rule 
of  religious  belief,  who  look  upon  Catholicism  as 
something  effete,  and  unsuited  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  this  work  will  be  read  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  It  will  warm  into  something  living, 
consistent,  and  intelligible,  the  cold  and  dreamy  specu- 
lations of  the  rationalist;  it  will  indicate  the  grand 
fountain-head  whence  flow  in  all  their  fervor  and  effi- 
ciency those  noble  sentiments  which  for  the  modem 
philosopher  and  philanthropist  have  but  a  theoretical 
existence.  It  will  hold  up  to  view  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Catholicism,  in  meeting  all  the  exigencies 
of  society,  all  the  wants  of  man,  and  triumphantly 
vindicate  her  undoubted  claims  to  superiority  over  all 
other  systems  in  advancing  the  work  oi  true  civili- 
zation. 

It  was  to  establish  this  truth  that  Balmes  composed 
his  splendid  work  on  the  Comparative  Injltience  of  Pro- 
testantism and  Catholicity,  and  Digby  described  the  Ages 
of  Faith,  and  the  Compitum,  or  Meeting  of  the  Ways. 
These  productions  are  of  a  kindred  class  with  the 
Genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  former  embraces  to  a 
certain  extent  the  same  range  of  subject,  having  in 
view  to  display  the  internal  evidences  of  Catholicity, 
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as  derived  from  its  beneficial  influence  upon  European 
civilization.  But  Ohateaubriand  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  field  against  the  enemies  of  religion,  clad  in  that 
effective  armor  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modem  times.  Without  pretending  ia 
the  least  to  question  the  necessity  or  detract  from  the 
advantages  of  theological  discussion,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  our 
author  is,  in  general,  and  independently  of  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  for  the  Church  that  favor- 
able consideration  which  will  result  in  the  recognition 
of  her  divine  institution.  <<The  foolish  man  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God."*  The  disorder  of  the 
heart,  arising  partly  from  passion,  partly  fi^m  preju- 
dice, shuts  out  from  the  mind  the  light  of  truth. 
Hence,  whoever  wins  the  heart  to  an  admiration  of  the 
salutary  influences  which  that  truth  has  exerted  in 
every  age  for  the  happiness  of  man,  will  have  gained 
an  essential  point,  and  will  find  little  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  understanding,  or  securing  a  profitable 
attention  to  the  grave  expositions  of  tiie  theologian 
and  the  controversialist. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  led  to  the  present 
translation  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity.  The  work 
was  presented  in  an  English  dress  for  the  first  time  in 
England;  and  the  same  edition,  reprinted  in  this 
country  in  1816,  would  have  been  republished  now,  if 
it  had  not  been  discovered  that  the  translator  had 
taken  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  original,  omit- 
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ting  innnmerable  passages  and  sometimes  whole  chap- 
ters, excluding  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  the  highest 
importance,  those  particularly  which  gave  to  the  au- 
thor's argument  its  peculiar  force  in  favor  of  Catholi- 
cism. Such,  in  fact,  was  the  number  and  nature  of 
these  omissions,  that,  with  the  introduction  of  occa- 
sional notes,  they  detracted,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  author's  purpose,  and  gave  to  a  latitudinarian 
Christianity  an  undue  eminence,  which  he  never  con- 
templated. With  these  important  exceptions,  and 
various  inaccuracies  in  rendering  the  text,  the  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Shoberl  has  considerable  merit.  In  pre- 
paring the  present  edition  of  the  work,  we  have  fur- 
nished the  entire  matter  of  the  original  production, 
mth  the  exception  of  two  or  three  notes  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, which  have  been  condensed,  as  being  equally 
acceptable  to  the  reader  in  that  form.  Nearly  one 
hundred  pages  have  been  supplied  which  were  never 
before  presented  to  the  public  in  English.  In  render- 
ing the  text,  we  have  examined  and  compared  different 
French  editions ;  but  there  is  little  variation  between 
that  of  1854  and  its  predecessors.  Where  the  sense 
of  the  author  appeared  obscure  or  erroneous,  we  have 
introduced  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  Those 
marked  S  and  K  have  been  retained  from  Mr. 
Shoberl's  translation ;  those  marked  T  were  prepared 
for  this  edition.  In  offering  this  translation  to  the 
public,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  made 
a  free  use  of  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  especially 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work.  We  have  also  con- 
sulted the  translation  by  the  Rev.  E.  O'Donnel,  which 
was  issued  in  Paris  in  1854.    In  that  edition,  however, 
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nearly  one-half  of  the  original  production  has  been 
omitted,  and  the  order  of  the  contents  has  been  en- 
tirely changed. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  this  work  to  the  public 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  render  the  name  of  its  illus- 
trious author  more  extensively  known  among  us,  and 
may  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  study  of 
that  religion  which,  as  Montesquieu  observes,  "while 
it  seems  only  to  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the  other 
life,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  this." 


Thb  Translator. 


PiktwOU,  Md.  AprO,  1856. 
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VISCOUNT  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND/ 


Hvsi  Francis  Augustus,  Viscount  de  Ohateau- 
briand,  was  born  at  Saint-Malo,  in  France,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1768.  His  family,  on  the  paternal 
side,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Brittany,  descended 
in  a  direct  line,  by  the  barons  of  Chateaubriand,  from 
Thierri,  grandson  of  Alain  m.,  who  was  the  sovereign 
of  the  Armorican  peninsula.  Having  commenced  his 
classical  studies  at  the  college  of  Bol,  he  continued 
them  at  Rennes,  where  he  had  Moreau  for  a  rival, 
and  completed  them  at  Dinan  in  the  company  of 
Broussais.  Of  a  proud  disposition,  and  sensitive  to  a 
reprimand,  young  Chateaubriand  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  very  precocious  intellect  and  an  extraor- 
dinary memory.  His  father,  having  destined  him  for 
the  naval  profession,  sent  him  to  Brest  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  an  examination;  but  having  remained 
some  time  without  receiving  his  commission,  he  re* 
turned  to  Combourg,  and  manifested  some  inclination 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Diverted,  however,  from 
this  project  by  the  reading  of  pernicious  books,  he 

#  Compiled  chiefly  ftrom  an  article  in  Feller'a  DietiojMoin  Hittoriqut. 
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exchanged  his  sentiments  of  piety  for  those  of  infi- 
delity, and  in  his  solitary  situation,  with  the  passions 
for  his  guides,  he  became  the  sport  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant fancies.  "Weary  of  life,  he  had  even  to 
struggle  against  the  temptation  of  committing  suicide ; 
but  he  was  relieved  from  these  sombre  thoughts  by 
the  influence  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  Count  of  Com- 
bourg,  who  obtained  for  him  a  lieutenancy  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Navarre.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1786,  he  left  his  military  post  at  Cambrai,  to  look  after 
his  inheritance,  and  settled  with  his  family  at  Paris. 
Through  the  means  of  his  brother,  who  had  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Rosambo,  grand-daughter  of  Males- 
herbes,  he  was  introduced  into  society  and  presented 
at  court,  which  obtained  for  him  at  once  the  rank  of  a 
captain  of  cavalry.  It  was  designed  to  place  him  in 
the  order  of  Malta ;  but  Chateaubriand  now  began  to 
evince  his  literary  predilections.  He  cultivated  the 
society  of  Ginguene,  Lebrun,  Champfort,  Deiisle  de 
Salles,  and  was  much  gratified  in  having  been  per- 
mitted, through  them,  to  publish  in  the  Almanack  des 
Muses  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  in  the  forest 
of  Combourg.  In  1789  he  attended  the  session  of  the 
States  of  Brittany,  and  took  the  sword  in  order  to 
repulse  the  mob  that  besieged  the  hall  of  assembly. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  opening  of  the  States- 
general,  he  witnessed  the  first  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  in  1790  he  quit  the  service  on  the  occasion 
of  a  revolt  that  had  taken  place  in  the  regiment  of 
ITavarre.  Alarmed  by  the  popular  excesses,  and  hav- 
ing a  great  desire  to  travel,  he  embarked  in  January, 
1791,  for  the  United  States  of  America.    He  hoped. 
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with  the  advice  and  support  of  Malesherbes,  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  which 
Heam  had  abeady  descried  in  1772.  A  few  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Baltimore,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
and  having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Wash- 
ington from  Colonel  Armand,  (Marquis  de  la  Rouerie,) 
who  had  served  in  the  war  of  American  Independence, 
he  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  the  President.  "Washing- 
ton received  him  with  great  kindness  and  with  his 
usual  simplicity  of  manners.  On  the  following  day, 
Chateaubriand  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the  Pre- 
sident, whom  he  never  saw  afterward,  but  whose  cha- 
racter left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind. 
"There  is  a  virtue,"  he  says,  "in  the  look  of  a  great 
man."*  On  leaving  Philadelphia,  he  visited  New 
York,  Boston,  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  manners 
of  the  people  the  cast  of  modem  times,  instead  of  that 
ancient  character  which  he  had  pictured  to  himself. 
From  the  haunts  of  civilized  life  he  turned  to  those 
wild  regions  which  were  then  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
untutored  savage,  and  as  he  travelled  from  forest  to 
forest,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  his  poetical  mind  feasted 
upon  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  that  virginal  nature 
which  presented  itself  to  his  contemplation.  At  the 
falls  of  Niagara  he  was  twice  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  by  his  enthusiastic  desire  to 
enjoy  the  most  impressive  view  of  the  wonderful 
cataract. 
While  thus  setting  to  profit  his  opportunities  of  oh- 
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servation  in  the  new  world,  Chateaubriand  learned 
from  the  public  prints  the  flight  and  capture  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  the  progress  of  the  French  emigration. 
He  at  once  resolved  upon  returning  to  his  native 
country.  After  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck,  he 
arrived  at  Havre  in  the  beginning  of  1792,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  St.  Malo,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of 
again  embracing  his  mother.  Here  also  he  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lavigne,  a 
lady  of  distinction.  A  few  months  after,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  he  set  out  for  Germany  with  a  view 
to  join  the  army  of  French  nobles  who  had  rallied  in 
defence  of  their  country.  At  the  siege  of  Thionville, 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  manuscript  ofAtala,  a  literary 
production  which  he  carried  about  him,  and  which 
turned  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  He  was,  however, 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  on  the  same  occasion, 
and,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  was  attacked  with 
the  small-pox.  In  this  suffering  condition  he  under- 
took  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  on  foot,  and  was 
more  than  once  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave 
by  the  pressure  of  disease  and  the  extraordinary  priva- 
tions he  was  compelled  to  undergo.  One  evening  he 
stretched  himself  to  rest  in  a  ditch,  from  which  he 
never  expected  to  rise.  In  this  situation  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  party  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Ligne, 
who  threw  him  into  a  wagon  and  carried  him  to  the 
walls  of  Namur.  As  he  made  his  way  through  that 
city,  crawling  on  his  knees  and  hands,  he  excited  the 
compassion  of  some  good  women  of  the  place,  who 
afforded  him  what  assistance  they  could.  Having  at 
length  reached  Brussels,  he  was  there  recognised  by 
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his  brother,  who  happened  to  meet  him,  and  from 
whom  he  received  every  aid  and  attention.  Though 
far  from  having  recovered  his  strength,  he  left  this 
place  for  Ostend,  where  he  embarked  in  a  fisherman's 
boat  for  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Here  he  met  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  family  who  had  emigrated  from  France, 
and  among  whom  he  received  the  attentions  which  his 
suffering  condition  demanded.  He  soon  after  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
poverty.  Too  haughty  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
British  govemm3nt,  he  relied  altogether  upon  his  own 
efforts  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  spent  the 
day  in  translating,  and  the  night  in  composing  his 
Essay  on  Revolutions.  But  this  incessant  labor  soon 
undermined  his  health,  and  there  being  moreover 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  translating,  the  unfortunate 
exile  experienced  for  some  days  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger. Happily,  at  this  juncture,  his  services  were  re- 
quested by  a  body  of  learned  men  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pastor  of  Beccles,  were  preparing  a  history 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His  part  of  the  labor  con- 
sisted in  explaining  some  French  manuscripts  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  neces- 
sary to  the  authors  of  the  enterprise. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Chateaubriand  completed 
his  Ussai  sur  les  BivoluHons,  which  was  published  in 
1797.  This  work  produced  quite  a  sensation,  won  for 
him  the  commendations  and  sympathy  of  the  French 
nobility  then  in  England,  and  placed  him  in  relation 
with  Montlosier,  Delille  and  Fontanes.  He  was  sorely 
tried,  however,  by  the  afflictions  of  his  family.  He 
had  received  the  distressing  intelligence  that  his  bro- 
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ther  and  sister-in-law,  with  his  friend  Malesherbes, 
had  been  guillotined  by  the  revolutionary  harpies, 
and  that  his  wife  and .  sister  had  been  imprisoned  at 
Bennes,  and  his  aged  mother  at  Paris.  This  pious 
lady,  after  having  suffered  a  long  confinement,  died  in 
1798,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  for  the  conversion  of 
her  son.  Young  Chateaubriand  was  not  insensible  to 
this  prayer  of  his  venerated  parent.  "She  charged 
one  of  my  sisters,"  he  writes,  "  to  recall  me  to  a  sense 
of  that  religion  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  and  my 
sister  made  known  to  me  her  wish.  When  the  letter 
reached  me  beyond  the  water,  my  sister  also  had  de- 
parted this  life,  having  succumbed  under  the  effects  of 
her  imprisonment.  Those  two  voices  coming  up  from 
the  grave,  and  that  death  which  had  now  become  the 
interpreter  of  death,  struck  me  with  peculiar  force.  I 
became  a  Christian.  I  did  not  yield  to  any  great  su- 
pernatural light :  my  conviction  came  from  the  heart. 
I  wept,  and  I  believed."  His  ideas  having  thus  under- 
gone a  serious  change,  he  resolved  to  consecrate  to 
religion  the  pen  which  had  given  expression  to  the 
skepticism  of  the  times,  and  he  planned  at  once  the 
immortal  work,  Le  Qink  du  Christianisme. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  had  been  appointed  First 
Consul,  Chateaubriand  returned  to  France  under  an 
assuned  name,  associated  himself  with  Fontanes  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Mercure,  and  in  1801  published 
his  Atala.  This  romance,  attacked  by  some,  but  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  greater  number,  was 
eminently  successful,  and  added  to  the  circle  of  the 
author's  friends  many  illustrious  names.  Madame 
Bacciochi  and  Lucien  Buonaparte  became  his  protec- 
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tors,  while  he  was  brought  into  intercourse  with  Jou- 
bert,  de  Bonald,  La  Harpe,  Ch6nedoll6,  Mesdames 
R^camier  and  de  Beaumont.  His  design,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Aiala,  was  to  introduce  himself  to  the 
public,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Ginie  du  Ghris- 
tianisme,  which  appeared  in  1802.  Ko  sooner  was  it 
issued  from  the  press,  than  the  disciples  of  Voltaire 
stamped  it  as  the  offspring  of  superstition,  and  pamph- 
leteers and  journalists  united  in  visiting  the  author 
and  his  work  with  proud  contempt ;  but  the  friends  of 
religion  and  of  poetry  applauded  the  intentions  and 
admired  the  talents  of  the  writer. 

Buonaparte,  who  was  at  this  time  busy  with  the  con- 
ccyrdat,  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  man  who  so  ably 
seconded  his  views ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  attaching 
him  to  his  fortune,  appointed  him  first  secretary  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  then  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Rome.  When  the  new  diplomatist  was  presented  to 
Pius  Vn.,  this  venerable  pontiff  was  reading  the  Ginie 
du  Christianisme.  The  honors  of  the  French  embassy 
had  no  great  attractions  for  our  author.  Averse  to 
being  an  instrument  of  the  tortuous  policy  which  it 
began  to  display,  he  resigned  his  post  and  returned  to 
Paris.  iN'apoleon,  sensible  of  his  eminent  abilities^ 
sought  rather  to  conquer  than  to  crush  his  independ- 
ent spirit,  and  appointed  him  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Valais.  He  received  this  commission  the  day 
before  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  had  been  seized  on 
foreign  territory,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations, 
was  shot  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes.  That  very  even- 
ing, while  fear  or  astonishment  still  pervaded  the 
minds  of  all,  Chateaubriand  sent  in  his  resignation. 
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Napoleon  oould  not  but  feel  the  censure  implied  in 
this  bold  protestation,  which  was  the  more  meritorious 
as  it  was  the  only  expression  of  fearless  opposition  to 
his  proscriptive  measure.  He  did  not,  however,  betray 
his  displeasure,  nor  did  he  disturb  the  courageous 
writer  in  whom  he  began  to  detect  an  enemy ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  his  service,  he 
made  him  every  offer  that  could  flatter  his  interest  or 
ambition.  The  refusal  of  Chateaubriand  to  accept  any 
post  under  the  consular  regime  made  him  obnoxious 
to  Napoleon,  who  gratified  his  resentment  by  crippling 
the  literary  resources  of  his  political  adversary. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  who  had  become  his  fiiend  by  a  com- 
munity of  sentiment  and  misfortune,  and  who  was 
living  in  exile  at  Coppet.  The  following  year — 
1806 — ^he  executed  his  design  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Bevisiting  Italy,  he  embarked  for 
Greece,  spent  some  timer  among  the  ruins  of  Sparta 
and  the  monuments  of  Athens,  passed  over  to  Smyrna, 
thence  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  at  length 
reached  Jerusalem.  Here,  having  venerated  the  relics 
of  the  noble  crusaders,  and  especially  that  tomb 
"which  alone  will  have  nothing  to  send  forth  at  the 
end  of  time,"  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  explored  the  fields 
of  Carthage,  passed  over  to  Spain,  and  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Alhambra  wrote  Le  dernier  des  Abencerages.  On 
his  return  to  France,  in  May,  1807,  he  published  in  the 
Mercure,  which  partly  belonged  to  him,  an  article 
which  greatly  incensed  the  government  against  him. 
The  emperor  spoke  of  having  him  executed  on  the 
steps  of  the  Tuileries,  but,  after  having  issued  the 
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order  to  arrest  him,  he  was  satisfied  with  depriving 
him  of  his  interest  in  the  Mercury.  Chateaubriand 
now  retired  to  his  possessions  near  Aulnay,  where  he 
wrote  his  Itiniraire,  Moise,  and  Les  Martyrs.  When 
the  first-mentioned  work  was  about  to  appear,  in  1811, 
the  author  was  notified  by  the  government  that  the 
publication  would  not  bo  permitted,  unless  he  would 
introduce  into  its  pages  a  eulogy  of  the  emperor. 
Chateaubriand  refused  to  submit  to  such  a  condition ; 
but  having  been  informed  that  his  publisher  would 
suffer  materially  by  the  suppression  of  the  work,  he 
was  induced  by  this  consideration,  to  do,  in  some 
measure,  what  neither  fear  nor  personal  interest  could 
extort  from  him.  In  complying  with  the  requisition 
of  the  authorities,  he  alluded  in  truthful  language  to 
the  exploits  of  the  French  armies,  and  to  the  fame  of 
their  general  who  had  so  often  led  them  on  to  victory; 
but  he  carefully  abstained  from  signalizing  the  acts  of 
a  government  whose  policy  was  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  principles  which  he  professed. 

Buonaparte  had  still  some  hope  of  gaining  over  the 
independent  and  fearless  writer.  When  a  vacancy 
had  occurred  in  the  French  Academy  by  the  death  of 
Ch^nier,  the  situation  was  offered  to  Chateaubriand, 
who  was  also  selected  by  the  emperor  for  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  imperial  libraries,  with  a  salary 
equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  embassy.  Custom,  how« 
ever,  required  that  the  member-elect  should  pronounce 
the  eulogy  of  his  predecessor;  but  in  this  instance  the 
independence  of  Chateaubriand  gave  sufficient  reason 
to  thi"k  that,  instead  of  heralding  the  merit  of  Che- 
nier,  who  had  participated  in  the  judicial  murder  of 
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Louis  XVI.,  he  would  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  inaugural 
address  having  been  submitted,  according  to  custom, 
to  a  committee  of  inspection,  they  decided  that  it 
could  not  be  delivered  by  the  author.  The  emperor, 
moreover,  having  obtained  some  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents, which  formed  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  and  the  despotic  tendencies 
of  the  existing  government,  he  was  exasperated  against 
the  writer,  and  in  his  excitement  he  paced  his  room 
to  and  fro,  striking  his  forehead,  and  exclaiming — 
"Am  I,  then,  nothing  more  than  a  usurper  ?  Ah,  poor 
France !  how  much  do  you  still  need  an  instructor !" 
The  admission  of  Chateaubriand  to  the  Academy  was 
indefinitely  postponed. 

But  the  star  of  Buonaparte  had  now  begun  to  wane. 
The  allied  armies  having  entered  France,  Chateau- 
briand openly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  ancient 
dynasty.  His  sentiments  were  unequivocally  expressed 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  published  in  1814,  under  the 
title  of  Bwnaparte  et  lea  Bourbons,  and  which  Louis 
XVni.  acknowledged  to  have  been  worth  to  him  an 
army.  Upon  the  restoration  of  this  monarch  to  the 
throne,  Chateaubriand  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Sweden ;  but  he  had  not  yet  taken  his  departure,  when 
it  was  announced  that  Buonaparte  had  again  appeared 
on  the  soil  of  France.  Our  author  advised  the  king  to 
await  his  rival  in  Paris ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not 
followed.  Louis  XVIH.  proceeded  to  Gand,  where 
Chateaubriand  was  a  member  of  his  council,  in  the 
capacity  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  drew  up  an 
able  report  on  the  condition  of  France,  which  was 
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considored  as  a  political  manifesto.  After  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  declined  a  portfolio  in 
connection  with  Fouchd  and  Talleyrand.  Called  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  some  of  his  speeches.  Not  less  a  friend 
of  the  Bourbons  than  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  charter,  he  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  rights  of 
the  throne  with  those  of  the  nation ;  and  he  beheld 
with  indignation  men  who  had  been  too  prominent 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  admitted  to  the  royal 
councils  and  to  various  offices  of  the  administration. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  he  published, 
in  1816,  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Monarchie  aelon  la 
Charte,  which  was  an  able  and  popular  defence  of  con- 
stitutional government ;  but  by  the  order  of  de  Cazes, 
president  of  the  council,  the  work  was  suppressed,  and 
its  author,  although  acquitted  before  the  tribunals, 
was  no  longer  numbered  among  the  ministers  of  state. 
Deprived  of  his  station  and  of  his  income,  Chateau- 
briand was  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  library  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  At  the  same  time,  he  esta- 
blished the  Conservateury  a  periodical  opposed  to  the 
Minerve,  the  ministerial  organ,  and,  in  coi^  unction 
with  the  Due  de  Montmorency  and  others,  he  carried 
on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  favorite  of  the  crown. 
The  cabinet  of  de  Cazes  could  not  withstand  such  an 
antagonist ;  the  daily  assaults  of  the  Conservateur  made 
it  waver,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry 
completed  its  downfall.  On  the  accession  of  M.  de 
Villele  to  power,  Chateaubriand  accepted  the  mission 
to  Berlin.  While  he  occupied  this  post,  he  won  the 
attachment  of  the  royal  family,  the  confidence  of  the 
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Prussian  ministora,  nnd  tho  intiinato  friondship  of  the 
Buohoss  of  Cumborlnnd.  In  1822,  ho  succeodod  M. 
do  Cazos  as  tho  representative  of  France  at  the  court 
of  St  James,  and  soon  afterward  crossed  the  Alps  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  of  Verona.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  assembly  by  eloquently  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  Qroooe,  and  defending  tlie  interests 
of  his  own  country  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  war,  ho 
returned  to  Franco  and  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfBiira.  While  he  held  this  station,  ho  succeodod  in 
effecting  tho  intervention  of  his  govornmont  in  behalf 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
M.  do  Villele.  Ho  could  not,  however,  maintain  his 
position  long,  with  the  antipathies  of  the  king  and  tho 
jealousy  of  his  prime  minister  against  him.  Ho  ac- 
cordingly reUred  from  the  cabinet  in  1824,  and  re- 
entered tho  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition,  of  which 
he  soon  became  tho  leader.  The  contributions  of  his 
pen  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal  des  D^hais  allowed 
not  a  moment's  truce  to  tho  ministry.  Ho  adsailod  all 
the  measures  of  the  cabinet ;  the  reduction  of  rents, 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  the  law  of  sacrilege,  tho 
dissolution  of  tho  national  guard,  all  wore  denounced 
by  him  with  a  vigor  and  constancy  which  accom- 
plished the  fall  of  M.  do  Villele. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Louis  XVHI. 
was  summoned  from  life;  and  Chateaubriand,  care-* 
fully  distinguishing  the  cause  of  the  dynasty  from  that 
of  its  ministers,  who,  according  to  him,  were  unworthy 
of  their  position,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le  roi 
est  morty  vive  U  roi!  which  was  a  new  proof  of  his  de- 
votedness  to  the  Bourbons.    After  the  inauguration 
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of  Charles  X.  and  tho  formation  of  tho  Martignao  cabi- 
net, he  accepted  a  misaion  to  Rome,  after  having  do* 
clined  tho  offer  of  a  miniHterial  position.  Upon  the 
accession,  however,  of  Prince  Polignao  to  the  office  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  immediately  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  used  his  influence  against  the  administration. 
The  events  which  soon  followed  justified  his  political 
views.  Tho  fatal  ordinances  of  the  government,  in 
July,  1880,  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  suffrage,  precipitated  a  revolution,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  exile  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  this  crisis,  Chateaubriand  made  an  eloquent  protest, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  against  the  change  of  dynasty, 
and  advocated  with  all  his  ability  the  recognition  of 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  and  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
gent during  his  minority ;  but  his  efforts  were  fruit- 
less, and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  rose  to  power,  under  the 
name  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Unwilling  to  pledge  himself  to  this  new  state  of 
things,  he  relinquished  his  dignity  of  peer  of  tho  realifi, 
with  his  public  honors  and  pensions,  and  retired  poor 
into  private  life.  The  following  year,  however,  he  was 
roused  from  his  political  slumbers,  and  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Nouvelle  Bestauration,  and,  in  1832,  a 
Mdmoire  sur  la  CaptiviU  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
whom  he  had  visited  in  her  prison ;  and  in  1883  appeared 
another  work,  entitled  Conclusions.  This  last  produc- 
tion was  seized  by  the  government,  and  the  author 
was  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  Chateaubriand  paid  his  respects  to  the  family 
of  Charles  X.,  at  Prague.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
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took  uu  part  in  public  affairs,  and  left  his  domestio 
privacy  only  to  visit  the  Abbayo-aux-Bois,  where  Ma- 
dame Recamier  assembled  in  her  mansion  the  flower 
of  the  old  French  society.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  he  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, in  writing  the  Life  of  the  Abbi  de  Rand,  and  pre- 
paring his  Mimoirea  d' Outre- Tombe.  The  political  revo- 
lution of  February,  1848,  which  hurled  Louis  Philippe 
from  the  throne,  did  not  surprise  him,  because  he  had 
predicted  it  in  1880.  Drawing  near  to  his  end  when 
the  insurrection  of  June  broke  forth  at  Paris,  he  spoke 
with  admiration  of  the  heroic  death  of  the  archbishop, 
and,  having  received  the  last  rites  of  religion  with 
great  sentiments  of  piety,  he  expired  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1848.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  St.  Malo, 
his  native  city,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  own  re- 
quest, were  deposited  in  a  tomb  which  the  civil  autho- 
rity had  prepared  for  him  under  a  rock  projecting  into 
the  sea.  M.  Ampere,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Academy,  delivered  an  address  on  the  spot,  and  the 
Duke  de  JJToailles,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  illus- 
trious society,  pronounced  his  eulogy  at  a  public 
session  held  on  the  6th  of  December,  1849. 

Chateaubriand  had  rather  a  haughty  bearing,  and 
spoke  little.  He  was  fond  of  praise,  and  bestowed  it 
liberally  upon  others.  With  republican  tastes,  he  de- 
fended and  served  the  monarchical  system  as  the  esta- 
blished order,  and  was  devoted  to  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty as  a  matter  of  honor.  His  political  sentiments 
never  changed,  and  he  never  ceased  to  be  the  advo- 
cate of  enlightened  liberty.  His  religious  views  once 
formed,  he  vindicated  them  by  his  writings,  and 
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honored  thorn  in  tho  practice  of  his  life.  His  disin- 
terestedness wa  equal  to  his  genius,  and  his  benefit 
cence  was  continually  seconded  by  that  of  his  wife. 
They  were  the  founders  of  the  asylum  Marie  TMrhc 
at  Paris,  a  home  for  clergymen  who  are  disabled  by 
infirmity. 

Tho  works  of  Chateaubriand  are :  Esaai  Historiqite, 
Politique,  ei  Moral,  sur  lesBivolutions  Anciennes  et  Modemes, 
considerks  dans  leur  rapport  avec  la  Rivolution  Frangaise, 
Londres,  1797,  in  8vo,  tome  i.  In  this  work,  the  au- 
thor, in  his  attempts  to  assimilate  the  events  and  per- 
sonages of  the  French  Revolution  to  those  of  antiquity, 
displays  more  imagination  than  reflection.  The  style 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  volume  betrays  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  writer.  He  completed 
this  Essai  in  1814,  observing  that  his  political  views 
had  Buflfered  no  change.  This  was  in  fact  true,  as  he 
espoused  in  his  work  the  principles  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  to  which  he  had  always  adhered.  To  the 
honor  of  the  author,  he  did  not  assert  the  same  irre- 
ligious sentiments  that  had  appeared  in  the  Essai. 
These  ho  nobly  retracted  in  a  series  of  notes  which  he 
added  to  the  work,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to 
expunge  the  objectionable  passages  from  the  context. 

Atah,  ou  les  Amours  de  deux  Sauvages  dans  le  Disert. 
Paris,  1801,  in  18mo.  This  little  romance  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  derives  a  sin- 
gular charm  from  the  vivid  descriptions  and  impas- 
sioned sentiments  which  it  contains.  Religion,  how- 
ever, has  justly  censured  the  too  voluptuous  character 
of  certain  passages,  which  are  unfit  for  the  youth- 
ful eye. 
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Le  GMe  du  Christianisme;  or,  The  Genius  of  ChriS' 
Uamty.  Paris,  1802,  3  vols.  8vo.  Of  all  the  works  of 
Chateaubriand,  this  had  the  happiest  influence  upon 
his  age  and  country.  Voltaire  and  his  school  had 
too  well  succeeded  in  representing  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity  as  absurd,  its  ceremonial  ridiculous,  and 
its  influence  hostile  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
But  Chateaubriand,  by  the  magic  power  of  his  pen, 
produced  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment.  Address- 
ing himself  chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
he  compares  the  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  orators, 
and  artists  of  modern  times  with  those  of  pagan  anti- 
quity, and  shows  how  religion  dignifies  and  improves 
all  that  breathes  its  hallowed  inspiration.  The  inaccu- 
racies of  thought  and  expression  which  appeared  in  the 
first  edition,  were  corrected  in  the  subsequent  issues  of 
the  work. 

Renif  an  episode  of  the  Ginie  du  Christianisme.  Paris, 
1807,  in  12mo.  In  this  fiction  the  writer  depicts  the 
advantages  of  religious  seclusion,  by  showing  the 
wretchedness  of  solitude  where  God  is  not  the  sustain- 
ing thought  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Les  Martyrs;  ou,  Le  Triomphedela  Beligion  Chritienne. 
Paris,  1810,  3  vols,  in  8vo.  The  subject  and  characters 
of  this  work  are  borrowed  from  antiquity,  sacred  and 
profane.  The  author  proves  what  he  advances  in  his 
Genius  of  Christianity — that  religion,  far  more  than 
mjiihology,  ministers  to  poetic  inspiration.  The  ex- 
piring civilization  of  paganism,  Christianity  emerging 
from  the  catacombs,  the  manners  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians and  those  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Germany, 
furnish  the  author  with  a  varied  and  interesting  theme, 
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which  he  presents  with  all  the  attractions  of  the  most 
cultivat  3d  style. 

liinhaire  de  Paris  d,  Jerusalem,  et  de  Jerusalem  h  Paris, 
^c.  Paris,  1811,  8  vols,  in  8vo.  This  work — one  of 
the  most  interesting  from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious 
author — is  characterized  by  beauty  and  fidelity  of  de- 
scription, grand  and  poetic  allusions,  a  happy  choice 
of  anecdote,  sound  erudition,  and  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  antiquity.  "With  the  publication  of  his 
travels  in  the  East,  Chateaubriand  considered  his  lite- 
rary life  brought  to  a  close,  as  he  soon  after  entered 
the  career  of  politics,  which  continued  until  the  down- 
fall of  Charies  X.  in  1830. 

During  that  period  he  published  a  large  number  of 
works,  relating  chiefly  to  the  political  questions  of  the 
day.  The  more  important  are  those  entitled  De  Buona- 
parte,  des  Bourbons,  ^c,  1814 ;  Biflexions  Politiques,  1814 ; 
M&anges  de  Politique,  1816;  De  la  Monarchic  selon,  la 
Charte,  1816.  This  treatise  may  be  considered  as  the 
political  programme  of  the  author,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  he  exposes  the  principles  of  re- 
presentative government,  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
of  the  press,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second  he  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  revolutionary  license,  and 
points  oufc  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  popular 
system  of  public  instruction.  In  his  Etudes  Historiques, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1826,  he  lays  down  three  kinds  of  truth  as 
forming  the  basis  of  all  social  order : — religious  truth, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Christian  faith ;  philoso- 
phical truth,  or  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
eiForts  to  discover  and  perfect  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  science ;  political  truth,  or  the  union  of  order 
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with  liberty.  From  the  stlliance,  separation,  or  colli- 
sion of  these  three  principles,  all  the  facts  of  history 
have  emanated.  The  world's  inhabitants  he  divides 
into  three  classes:  pagans,  Christians,  and  barbarians; 
and  shows  how,  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  they 
existed  together  in  a  confused  way,  afterward  com- 
mingled in  the  medieval  age,  and  finally  constituted 
the  society  which  now  covers  a  vast  portion  of  the 
globe.  During  the  same  year  (1826)  the  author  pub- 
lished his  Natchez,  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  his  recollec- 
tions of  America,  and  Avmtur''!*  du  dernier  des  Aben- 
cerages,  in  Svo, — a  romance  not  less  charming  than  his 
Atala,  and  free  from  the  objectionable  character  of  that 
publication.  The  works  that  came  from  the  author's 
pen  after  his  retirement  into  private  life,  are,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  Essai  sur  la  Litirature  Anglaise, 
^c,  2  vols.  Svo ;  Le  Paradis  Perdu  de  Milton:  traduction 
nouveUe,  2  vols.  Svo,  1836 ;  Le  Gongris  de  Verone,  2  vols. 
Svo,  1838;  Vie  de  VAbbSde  Banci,  in  Svo,  1844,— rather 
a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  French  court  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  than  a  life  of  the  distinguished 
Trappist.  But  the  pen  of  the  immortal  writer  still 
displays  the  vigorous  and  glowing  style  of  his  earlier 
productions,  though  certain  passages  criticized  by  the 
religious  press  show  that  it  is  not  unexceptionable. 

The  Mimoires  d^ Outre-Tombe,  a  posthumous  work  of 
the  author,  was  published  at  Paris  in  ten,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  this  country  in  five  volumes.  Cha- 
teaubriand here  sketches  with  a  bold  hand  the  picture 
of  his  whole  life ;  a  mixture  of  reverie  and  action,  of 
misfortune  and  contest,  of  glory  and  humiliation.  We 
see  grouping  around  him  all  the  prominent  events  of 
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contemporaneous  history,  which  he  explains  and  clears 
up.  A  remarkable  variety  exists  in  the  subject-matter 
and  in  the  tone  of  this  work.  The  gayest  and  most 
magnificent  descriptions  of  nature  often  appear  side 
by  side  with  the  keenest  satire  upon  society,  and  the 
loftiest  considerations  of  philosophy  and  morals  are 
blended  with  the  most  simple  narrative.  The  vanity 
of  human  things  appears  here  with  striking  effect,  and 
the  sadness  which  they  inspire  becomes  still  more  im- 
pressive under  the  touches  of  that  impassioned  elo- 
quence which  describes  them.  At  times  we  discovOT 
in  the  writer  the  ingenious  wit,  and  the  clear,  ex- 
•^ressive,  and  eminently  French  prose,  of  Voltaire. 
These  Mimoires,  however,  are  not  faultless.  The  first 
part,  in  which  he  portrays  the  dreamy  aspirations  of 
his  youth,  may  prove  dangerous  to  the  incautious 
reader.  Critics  charge  the  author  with  an  affectation 
of  false  simplicity,  with  the  abuse  of  neology,  and  with 
a  puerile  vanity  in  speaking  either  in  his  own  praise 
or  otherwise.  They  pretend,  also,  that  the  work  is 
overwrought,  contains  contradictions,  and  betrays 
sometimes  in  the  same  page  the  changing  impressions 
of  the  author. 

But,  whatever  the  defects  of  Chateaubriand's  style, 
he  is  universally  allowed  by  the  French  of  all  parties  to 
be  their  first  writer.  "  He  is  also,"  says  Alison,  "  a  pro- 
found scholar  and  an  enlightened  thinker.  His  know- 
ledge of  history  and  classical  literature  is  equalled  only 
by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  early  annals  of 
the  Church  and  the  fathers  of  the  Catholic  faith; 
while  in  his  speeches  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  since  the  Bestoration,  will  be  found  not  only  the 
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most  eloquent,  but  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory, 
dissertations  on  the  political  state  of  France  during 

that  period  which  are  anj'where  to  be  met  with 

Few  are  aware  that  he  is,  without  one  single  excep- 
tion, the  most  eloquent  writer  of  the  present  age; 
that,  independent  of  politics,  he  has  produced  many 
works  on  morals,  relt^on,  and  history,  destined  for 
lasting  endurance;  that  his  writings  combine  the 
strongest  love  of  rational  freedom  with  the  warmest 
inspiration  of  Christian  devotion;  that  he  is,  as  \t 
were,  the  link  between  the  feudal  and  the  revolu- 
tionary ages,  retaining  from  the  former  its  generous 
and  elevated  feeling,  and  inhaling  from  the  latter  its 
acute  and  fearless  investigation.  The  last  pilgrim, 
with  devout  feelings,  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  was  the 
first  supporter  of  constitutional  freedom  in  France, 
discarding  thus  from  former  times  their  bigoted  fury, 
and  from  modern  their  infidel  spirit,  blending  all  that 
was  noble  in  the  ardor  of  the  Crusades  with  all  that  is 
generous  in  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom."* 


*  Enayi,  Art.  Chateaubriand. 
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DOGMAS    AND    TENETS. 


BOOK  I. 

MTSTERIES  AND  SACRAMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTEODUCTION. 


Ever  since  Christianity  was  first  published  to  the  world,  it 
has  been  continually  assailed  by  three  kinds  of  enemies — heretics, 
sophists,  and  those  apparently  frivolous  characters  who  destroy 
every  thing  with  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  Numerous  apologists 
have  given  victorious  answers  to  subtleties  and  falsehoods,  but 
they  have  not  been  so  successful  against  derision.  St.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,*  St.  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,"  Tertullian,  in  his 
Prescriptions,*  which  Bossuet  calls  divine,  combated  the  inno- 


■  Ignat.  Epiit.  ad  Smyrn,  He  was  a  disciple  of  St  John,  wad  Bishop  of 
Antiooh  about  a.d.  70. 

*/n  Hareiet,  Lib.  vi.  He  was  a  disciple  of  St  Polycarp,  who  was  taaght 
Christianity  by  bi.  John. 

"  Tertullian  gave  the  name  of  Preteriptioni  to  the  excellent  work  he  wrote 
against  heretics,  and  the  great  argument  of  which  is  founded  on  the  antiquity 
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Tators  of  their  time,  whose  extravagant  expositions  oorruptod 
the  simplicity  of  the  faith. 

Calumny  was  first  repulsed  by  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  philo- 
sophers of  Athens.  We  know,  however,  nothing  of  their  apo- 
logiea  for  Christianity,  except  a  fragment  of  the  former,  which 
Eusebius  has  preserved.*  Both  he  and  St.  Jerome  speak  of  the 
work  of  Aristides  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence. 

The  Pagans  accused  the  first  Christians  of  atheism,  incest, 
and  certain  abominable  feaats,  at  which  they  were  said  to  partake 
of  the  flesh  of  a  now-born  infant.  After  Quadratus  and  Aris- 
tides, St.  Justin  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  His  style 
is  unadorned,  and  the  circumstances  attending  hia  martyrdom 
prove  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  religion  with  the  same  sincerity 
with  which  he  had  written  in  its  defence.'  Athenagoras  has 
shown  more  address  in  his  apology,  but  he  has  neither  the  origi- 
nality of  Justin  nor  the  impetuosity  of  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
logetic' lertullian  is  the  unrefined  Bossuet  of  Africa.  St.Tho- 
ophilus,  in  his  three  books  addressed  to  his  friend  Autolychus, 
displays  imagination  and  learning  ;*  and  the  Ootavius  of  Minu- 
oiua  Felix  exhibits  the  pleasing  picture  of  a  Christian  and  two 
idolaters  conversing  on  religion  and  the  nature  of  God,  during  a 
walk  along  the  sea-shore.* 


and  authority  of  the  Church.  It  will  always  bo  an  unanswerable  refutation  of 
all  innovators  that  they  came  too  late ;  that  the  Church  was  already  in  posses- 
sion ;  and,  consequently,  that  her  teaching  constitutes  the  last  appeal.  Tertul- 
lian  lived  in  the  third  century.    T. 

I  This  curious  iVagment  carries  us  up  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour  himself;  for 
Quadratus  says,  "  None  can  doubt  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  because  the 
persons  healed  and  raised  from  the  dead  bad  been  seen  long  after  their  cure; 
so  that  many  were  yet  living  in  our  own  time."    Eiiieb.  Ecclea.  Hist.  lib.  iv.    K. 

'  Justin,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  was  a  Platonic  philosopher  before  his  con- 
version. He  wrote  two  Defences  of  the  Christians  in  the  Qreek  language, 
during  a  violent  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  successor  of 
Adrian.    He  suffered  martyrdom  A.  d.  167.    K. 

3  Athenagoras  was  a  Qreek  philosopher  of  eminence,  and  flourished  in  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  not  only  an  apology,  but  a  treatise  on  the  resur- 
rection, both  of  which  display  talents  and  learning.    K. 

*  St.  Theopkitus  was  Bishop  of  Antiocb,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  fathers 
of  the  Church  at  that  period.    T. 

*  He  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  was  Bishop  of  Antiocb,  and 
wrote  in  Greek.  See  the  elegant  translation  of  the  ancient  apologists,  by  the 
Abb£  de  Oourey. 
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Arnobios,  the  rhetoriciun,*  Ijaotantius,*  Eusebius,*  and  St.  Cy- 
prian,* also  defended  Christianity;  but  their  efiforta  were  not  so 
much  directed  to  the  display  of  its  beauty,  as  to  the  exposure  of 
the  absurdities  of  idolatry. 

Origen  combated  the  sophists,  and  seems  to  have  had  tho 
advantage  over  Celsus,  his  antagonist,  in  learning,  argument  and 
style.  The  Creek  of  Origen  is  remarkably  smooth;  it  is,  how- 
ever, interspersed  with  Hebrew  and  other  foreign  idioms,  which 
is  frequently  the  case  with  writers  who  are  masters  of  various 
languages.' 

During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian'  commenced  a  perser- 
cution,  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  violence  itself,  which 
consisted  in  loading  the  Christians  with  disgrace  and  contempt. 
Julian  began  his  hostility  by  plundering  the  churches;  he  then 
forbade  the  faithful  to  teach  or  to  study  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.''  Sensible,  however,  of  the  important  advantages  of  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  the  emperor  determined  to  establish 
hospitals  and  monasteries,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  gospel 
system,  to  combine  morality  with  religion;  he  ordered  a  kind  of 
sermons  to  be  delivered  in  the  Pagan  temples. 


'  He  was  an  Arian,  and  flonrisbed  in  the  i.nnl  century.  In  an  elaborate 
work  agaivat  the  Gentile*,  be  defends  tbe  Cbristians  with  ability.     K. 

'  He  was  a  tcbolar  of  Arnobiua.  He  completely  exposed  the  absordity  of 
the  Pagan  anperstitions.  So  eminent  were  his  tiilents  and  learning,  that  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  entrusted  the  education  of  bis 
son  Crispus  to  bis  care.  Such  is  tho  elegance  of  his  Latin  style,  that  he  is 
oalled  tbe  Christian  Cicero.    K. 

'  Ho  was  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  He  iii 
a  Qroek  writer  of  profound  and  Tarious  learning.  So  copious  and  highly 
valuable  are  bis  works,  that  he  is  styled  the  Fnthcr  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Constantino  tbe  Qreat  honored  him  with  his  esteem  and  confidence:  but  he  was 
unfortunately  tinctured  with  Arianism.    T. 

*  He  was  Bishop  of  Carthago  in  tho  third  century,  a  Latin  writer  of  great 
eloquence,  and  a  martyr  for  the  faith. 

^  Origen  flourished  in  the  third  century.  He  was  a  priest  of  Alexandria. 
His  voluminous  works,  written  in  Oreek,  prove  bis  niety,  active  zeal,  great 
abilities,  and  extensive  learning.     K. 

°  Julian  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  became  an  apos- 
tate from  Christ'anity,  partly  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  the  family  of  Con- 
stnntine,  who  had  put  sovornl  of  bis  relatives  to  death,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  seductive  artifices  of  tbe  Platonic  philosophers,  who  abused  hia  credu- 
lity and  flattered  his  ambition.    K. 

'&(?>•.  ill.  oh.  12. 
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The  sophists,  by  whom  Julian  was  surrounded,  assailed  the 
Christian  religion  with  the  utmost  violence.  The  emperor  him- 
self did  not  disdain  to  combat  those  whom  he  styled  contemptible 
Galileans.  The  work  which  he  wrote  has  not  reached  us;  but 
St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  quotes  several  passages  of  it 
in  his  refutation,  which  has  been  preserved.  When  Julian  is 
serious,  St.  Cyril  proves  too  strong  for  him;  but  when  the  Em- 
peror has  recourse  to  irony,  the  Patriarch  loses  his  advantage. 
Julian's  style  is  witty  and  animated;  Cyril  is  sometimes  passion- 
ate, obscure,  and  confused.  From  the  time  of  Julian  to  that  of 
Luther,  the  Church,  flourishing  in  full  vigor,  had  no  occasion  for 
apologists ;  but  when  the  western  schism  took  place,  with  new 
enemies  arose  new  defenders.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  first 
the  Protestants  had  the  superiority,  at  least  in  regard  to  forms, 
as  Montesquieu  has  remarked.  Erasmus  himself  was  weak  when 
opposed  to  Luther,  and  Theodore  Beza  had  a  captivating  manner 
of  writing,  in  which  his  opponents  were  too  often  deficient. 

When  Bossuet  at  length  entered  the  lists,  the  victory  remained 
tot  long  undecided;  the  hydra  of  heresy  was  once  moreover- 
thrown.  His  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  Catholique  and  Sis- 
toire  des  Variations,  are  two  master-pieces,  which  will  descend  to 
posterity. 

It  is  natural  for  schism  to  lead  to  infidelity,  and  for  heresy  to 
engender  atheism.  Bayle  and  Spinosa  arose  after  Calvin,  and 
they  found  in  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  men  of  sufficient  talents  to, 
refute  their  sophistry.  Abbadie  wrote  an  apology  for  religion, 
remarkable  for  method  and  sound  argument.  Unfortunately  his 
style  is  feeble,  though  his  ideas  are  not  destitute  of  brilliancy. 
"If  the  ancient  philosophers,"  observes  Abbadie,  ''adored  the 
Virtues,  their  worship  was  only  a  beautiful  species  of  idolatry." 

While  the  Church  was  yet  enjoying  her  triumph,  Voltaire 
renewed  the  persecution  of  Julian.  He  possessed  the  baneful 
art  of  making  infidelity  fashionable  among  a  capricious  but 
amiable  people.  Every  species  of  self-love  was  pressed  into  this 
insensate  league.  Religion  was  attacked  with  every  kind  of 
weapon,  from  the  pamphlet  to  the  folio,  from  the  epigram  to  the 
sophism.  No  sooner  did  a  religious  book  appear  than  the  author 
was  overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  while  works  which  Voltaire  was 
the  first  to  laugh  at  among  his  friends  were  extolled  to  the  skies. 
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Such  was  his  superiority  over  his  disciples,  that  Bomotimes  he 
could  not  forbear  divertiug  himself  with  their  irreligious  enthu- 
siasm. Meanwhile  the  destructive  system  continued  to  spread 
throughout  France.  It  was  first  adopted  in  those  provincial  aca- 
demies, each  of  which  was  a  focus  of  bad  taste  and  faction. 
Women  of  fashion  and  grave  philosophers  alike  read  lectures  on 
infidelity.  It  was  at  length  concluded  that  Christianity  was  no 
better  than  a  barbarous  system,  and  that  its  fall  could  not  happen 
too  soon  for  the  liberty  of  mankind,  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  general  comfort  of  life. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  abyss  into  which  we  were  plunged  by 
this  aversion  to  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  its  immediate  conse- 
quence was  a  return,  more  a£Fected  than  sincere,  to  that  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  Rome  to  which  all  the  wonders  of  antiquity 
were  ascribed.*  People  were  not  ashamed  to  regret  that  worship 
which  had  transformed  mankind  into  a  herd  of  madmen,  mon- 
sters of  indecency,  or  ferocious  beasts.  This  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  contempt  for  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  who, 
however,  had  reached  the  high  perfection  which  distinguished 
them,  only  by  being  religious.  If  no  one  ventured  to  oppose 
them  face  to  face,  on  account  of  their  firmly-established  reputa- 
tion, they  were,  nevertheless,  attacked  in  a  thousand  indirect  ways. 
It  was  assertjed  that  they  were  unbelievers  in  their  hearts;  or,  at 
least,  that  they  would  have  been  much  greater  characters  had 
they  lived  in  our  times.  Every  author  blessed  his  good  fortune 
for  having  been  born  in  the  glorious  age  of  the  Diderots  and 
d'Alemberts,  in  that  age  when  all  the  attainments  of  the  human 
mind  were  ranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  Bnc^lopedie, 
that  Babel  of  the  sciences  and  of  reason.' 

Men  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  learning  endea- 
vored to  check  this  torrent;  but  their  resistance  was  vain.  Their 
voice  was  lost  in  the  clamors  of  the  crowd,  iind  their  victory  was 
unknown  to  the  frivolous  people  who  directed  public  opinion  in 
France,  and  upon  whom,  for  that  reason,  it  was  highly  necessary 
to  make  an  impression." 

>  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  it  knew  and  admired  antiquity  more  than 
we,  was  a  Christian  age. 

>  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  Tolatne. 

'*  The  Ltitrei  de  quelquu  Jui/t  Portugait  had  a  momentary  incoeu,  hot  it 
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Thus,  the  fatality  which  had  given  a  triumph  to  the  sophists 
during  the  reign  of  Julian,  made  them  victorious  in  our  times. 
The  defenders  of  the  Christiana  fell  into  an  error  which  had 
before  undone  them :  they  did  not  perceive  that  the  question 
was  no  longer  to  discuss  this  or  that  particular  tenet,  since  the 
very  foundation  on  which  these  tenets  were  built  was  rejected  by 
their  opponents.  By  starting  from  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  descending  from  one  consequence  to  another,  they  established 
the  truths  of  faith  on  a  solid  basis ;  but  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  might  have  suited  the  seventeenth  century  extremely  well, 
when  the  groundwork  was  not  contested,  proved  of  no  use  in 
our  days.  It  was  necessary  to  pursue  a  contrary  method,  and  to 
ascend  from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  not  to  prove  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  excellent  because  it  cornea  from  God,  but  thai  it 
comes  from  God  because  it  is  excellent. 

They  likewise  committed  another  error  in  attaching  import- 
ance to  the  serious  refutation  of  the  sophists ;  a  class  of  men  whom 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  convince,  because  they  are  always  in 
the  wrong.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  people  are  never 
in  earnest  in  their  pretended  search  after  truth ;  that  they  esteem 
none  but  themselves ;  that  they  are  not  even  attached  to  their 
own  system,  except  for  the  sake  of  the  noise  which  it  makes, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  forsake  it  on  the  first  change  of  public 
opinion. 

For  not  having  made  this  remark,  much  time  and  trouble 
were  thrown  away  by  those  who  undertook  the  vindication  of 
Christianity.  Their  object  should  have  been  to  reconcile  to 
religion,  not  the  sophists,  but  those  whom  they  were  leading 
astray.  They  had  been  seduced  by  being  told  that  Christianity 
was  the  oifspring  of  barbarism,  an  enemy  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
of  reason  and  refinement ;  a  religion  whose  only  tendency  was 
to  encourage  bloodshed,  to  enslave  mankind,  to  diminish  their 
happiness,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prove  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Christian  religion,  of  all  the  religions  that  ever  existed,  is  the 
most  humane,  the  most  favorable  to  liberty  and  to  the  arts  and 

was  Hoon  lost  sight  of  in  the  irreligious  atorm  that  ttbi  gathering  over 
France. 
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soienoes;  that  the  modern  world  is  indebted  to  it  for  every  im- 
provement,  from  agriculture  to  the  abstract  sciences — from  the 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  to  the  temples 
reared  by  the  Michael  Angelos  and  embellished  by  the  Ra- 
phaels. It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  nothing  is  more  divine 
than  its  morality — nothing  more  lovely  and  more  sublime  than 
its  tenets,  its  doctrine,  and  its  worship;  that  it  encourages  genius, 
corrects  the  taste,  develops  the  virtuous  passions,  imparts  energy 
to  the  ideas,  presents  noble  images  to  the  writer,  and  perfect 
models  to  the  artist ;  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  being  believers 
with  Newton  and  Bossuet,  with  Pascal  and  Bacine.  In  a  word, 
it  was  necessary  to  summon  all  the  charms  of  the  imagination, 
and  all  the  interests  of  the  heart,  to  the  assistance  of  that  reli- 
gion  against  which  they  had  been  set  in  array. 

The  reader  may  now  have  a  clear  view  of  the  object  of  our 
work.  All  other  kinds  of  apologies  are  exhausted,  and  perhaps 
they  would  be  useless  at  the  present  day.  Who  would  now  sit 
down  to  read  a  work  professedly  theological  ?  Possibly  a  few 
sincere  Christians  who  are  already  convinced.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  may  thore  not  be  some  danger  in  considering  religion  in  a 
merely  human  point  of  view?  Why  so?  Does  our  religion 
shrink  from  the  light?  Surely  one  great  proof  of  its  divine 
origin  is,  that  it  will  bear  the  test  of  the  fullest  and  severest 
scrutiny  of  reason.  Would  you  have  us  always  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  enveloping  our  tenets  in  sacred  obscurity,  lest  their 
falsehood  should  be  detected?  Will  Christianity  be  the  less 
true  for  appearing  the  more  beautiful  ?  Let  us  banish  our  weak 
apprehensions;  let  us  not,  by  an  excess  of 'religion,  leave  religion 
to  perish.  Wo  no  longer  live  in  those  times  when  you  might 
say,  "  Believe  without  inquiring."  People  will  inquire  in  spite 
of  us;  and  our  timid  silence,  in  heightening  the  triumph  of  the 
infidel,  will  diminish  the  number  of  believers. 

It  is  time  that  the  world  should  know  to  what  all  those  charges 
of  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  meanness,  that  are  daily  alleged 
against  Christianity,  may  bo  reduced.  It  is  time  to  demonstrate, 
that,  instead  of  debasing  the  ideas,  it  encourages  the  soul  to  take 
the  most  daring  flights,  and  is  capable  of  enchanting  the  imagi- 
nation as  divinely  as  the  deities  of  Homer  and  Virgil.     Our 

arguments  will  at  least  have  this  advantage,  that  they  will  be 
A  D 
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intelligible  to  the  world  at  large,  nnd  will  require  nothing  bat 
common  sense  to  determine  their  weight  and  strength.  In 
works  of  this  kind  authors  neglect,  perhaps  rather  too  much,  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  readers.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a 
scholar  with  a  scholar,  and  a  poet  with  a  poet.  The  Almighty 
does  not  forbid  us  to  tread  the  flowery  path,  if  it  sorrcs  to  lead 
the  wanderer  once  more  to  him ;  nor  is  it  always  by  the  steep 
and  rugged  mountain  that  the  lost  sheep  finds  its  way  back  to 
the  fold. 

We  think  that  this  mode  of  considering  Christianity  displays 
associations  of  ideas  which  are  but  imperfectly  known.  Sublime 
in  the  antiquity  of  its  recollections,  which  go  back  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  inefiable  in  its  mysteries,  adorable  in  its 
sacraments,  interesting  in  its  history,  celestial  in  its  morality, 
rich  and  attractive  in  its  ceremonial,  it  is  fraught  with  every 
species  of  beauty.  Would  you  follow  it  in  poetry?  Tasso,  Mil- 
ton, Gomeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  will  depict  to  you  its  miraculous 
efiects.  In  the  belles-lettres,  in  eloquence,  history,  and  philoso- 
phy, what  have  not  Bossnet,  F4n41on,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue, 
Bacon,  Pascal,  Euler,  Newton,  Leibniti,  produced  by  its  divine 
inspiration  1  In  the  arts,  what  master-pieces !  If  you  examine 
it  in  its  worship,  what  ideas  are  suggested  by  its  antique  Oothio 
churches,  its  admirable  prayers,  its  impressive  ceremonies ! 
Among  its  clergy,  behold  all  those  scholars  who  have  handed 
down  to  you  the  languages  and  the  works  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
til  those  anchorets  of  Thebais;  all  those  asylums  for  the  unfor- 
tunate; all  those  missionaries  to  China,  to  Canada,  to  Paraguay; 
not  forgetting  the  m'ilitary  orders  whence  chivalry  derived  its 
origin.  Every  thing  has  been  engaged  in  our  cause — the  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors,  the  pictures  of  days  of  yore,  poetry,  oven 
romances  themselves.  We  have  called  smiles  from  the  cradle, 
and  tears  from  the  tomb.  Sometimes,  with  the  MaronUe  monk, 
we  dwell  on  the  summits  of  Carmel  and  Lebanon ;  at  others  we 
watch  with  the  Daughter  of  Charity  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
Here  two  American  lovers  summon  us  into  the  recesses  of  their 
deserts;*  there  we  listen  to  the  sighs  of  the  virgin  in  the  solitude 

I  The  anthor  alludes  to  the  very  beantifbl  and  pathetie  tale  of  Alala,  or  The 
Love  and  Conttancy  of  Two  Savaget  in  the  Deierl,  which  wai  at  fint  introduoed 
into  the  preient  work,  bat  wai  afterward  detached  flrom  It    T, 
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of  the  oloiater.  Homor  takes  his  place  by  Milton,  and  Virgil 
beside  Taaso ;  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  of  Memphis  form  eon* 
trasta  with  the  ruins  of  Christian  monuments,  and  the  tomba  of 
Ossian  with  our  rural  churchyards.  At  St.  Dennis  we  visit  the 
ashes  of  kings ;  and  when  our  subject  requires  us  to  treat  of  the 
existence  of  God,  we  seek  our  proofs  in  the  wonders  of  Nature 
alone.  In  short,  we  endeavor  to  strike  the  heart  of  the  infidel 
in  every  possible  way;  but  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
possess  the  miraculous  rod  of  religion  which  caused  living 
streams  to  burst  from  the  flinty  rook. 

Four  parts,  each  divided  into  six  books,  compose  the  whole  of 
our  work.  The  firtt  treats  of  dogma  and  doctrine.  The  second 
and  third  comprehend  the  poetic  of  Christianity,  or  its  con- 
nection with  poetry,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  fourth  em- 
braces its  worship, — that  is  to  say,  whatever  relates  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church,  and  to  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular. 

We  have  frequently  compared  the  precepts,  doctrines,  and 
worship  of  other  religions  with  those  of  Christianity;  and,  to  gra- 
tify all  classes  of  readers,  we  have  also  occasionally  touched  upon 
the  historical  and  mystical  part  of  the  subject.  Having  thus 
stated  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  we  shall  now  enter  upon 
that  portion  of  it  which  treats  of  Dogma  and  DoctriM,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  mysteries, 
we  shall  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mysterious  things 
in  geneind 


CHAPTER  n. 

or  TBI  NATUBB  OF  MT8TERIB8. 

There  is  nothing  beautiful,  pleasing,  or  grand  in  life,  but 
that  which  is  more  or  less  mysterious.  The  most  wonderfol  sen- 
timents are  those  which  produce  impressions  difficult  to  be 
explained.  Modesty,  chaste  love,  virtuous  friendship,  are  full  of 
secrets.  It  would  seem  that  half  a  word  is  sufficient  for  the 
mutual  understanding  of  hearts  that  love,  and  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  disclosed  to  each  other's  view.     Is  not  innocence,  also, 
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which  is  nothing  but  a  holy  ignorance,  the  most  ineffable  of  mys- 
teries? If  infancy  b  so  happy,  it  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
knowledge;  and  if  old  age  is  so  wretched,  it  is  because  it  knows 
every  thing;  but,  fortunately  for  the  latter,  when  the  mysteries 
of  life  are  at  an  end,  those  of  death  commence. 

What  we  say  here  of  the  sentiments  may  be  said  also  of  the 
virtues :  the  most  angelic  are  those  which,  emanating  immedi- 
ately from  God,  such  as  charity,  studiously  conceal  themselves, 
Hke  their  source,  from  mortal  view. 

If  we  pass  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  wo  shall  find  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  in  like  manner  secrets.  Mys- 
teiy  is  of  a  nature  so  divine,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia 
conversed  only  by  symbols.  What  science  do  we  continually 
apply,  if  not  that  which  always  leaves  something  to  be  conjec- 
tured, and  which  sets  before  our  eyes  an  unbounded  prospect  ? 
If  we  wander  in  the  desert,  a  kind  of  instinct  impels  us  to  avoid 
the  plains,  where  we  can  embrace  every  object  at  a  single  glance; 
we  repair  to  those  forests,  the  cradle  of  religion, — ^those  forests 
whose  shades,  whose  sounds,  and  whose  silence,  are  full  of  won- 
ders,— ^those  solitudes,  where  the  first  fathers  of  the  Church  were 
fed  by  the  raven  and  the  bee,  and  where  those  holy  men  tasted 
such  inexpressible  delights,  as  to  exclaim,  << Enough,  0  Lord!  I 
will  be  overpowered  if  thou  dost  not  moderate  thy  divine  com- 
munications." We  do  not  pause  at  the  foot  of  a  modern  monu- 
ment; but  if,  in  a  desert  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean, 
we  come  all  at  once  to  a  statue  of  bronze,  whose  extended  arm 
points  to  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun,  and  whose  base,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  attests  the  united  ravages  of  the  billows  and 
of  time,  what  a  fertile  source  of  meditation  is  here  opened  to  the 
traveller  I  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  what  is  hidden, 
but  what  is  unknown.  Is  not  man  himself  an  iqexplicable  mys- 
tery? Whence  proceeds  that  flash  of  lightning  which  we  call 
existence,  and  in  what  night  is  it  about  to  be  extinguished? 
The  Almighty  has  stationed  Birth  and  Death,  under  the  form  of 
veiled  phantoms,  at  the  two  extremities  of  our  career;  the  one 
produces  the  incomprehensible  moment  of  life,  which  the  other 
uses  every  exertion  to  destroy. 

Considering,  then,  the  natural  propensity  of  man  to  the  mys- 
terious, it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  the  religions  of  all  na- 
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tions  should  have  had  their  impenetrable  secrets.  The  Selli 
studied  the  miraculous  words  of  the  doves  of  Dodona;*  India, 
Persia,  Ethiopia,  Scythia,  the  Gauls,  the  Scandinavians,  had  their 
caverns,  their  holy  mountains,  their  sacred  oaks,  where  the 
Brahmins,  the  Magi,  the  Gymnosophists,  or  the  Druids,  pro- 
claimed the  inexplicable  oracle  of  the  gods. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  have  any  intention  to  compare 
these  mysteries  with  those  of  the  true  religion,  or  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  with  the  changing 
ambiguities  of  gods,  "the  work  of  human  hands."*  We  merely 
wished  to  remark  that  thero  is  no  religion  without  mysteries; 
these,  with  sacrifices,  constitute  the  essrntial  part  of  worship. 
God  himself  is  the  great  secret  of  Nature.  The  Divinity  was 
represented  veiled  in  Egypt,  and  the  sphinx  was  seated  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  temples.* 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   MTSTERIXS. 
The  Trinity. 

We  perceive  at  the  first  glance,  that,  in  regard  to  mysteries, 
the  Christian  religion  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  religions  of 
antiquity.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  bore  no  relation  to  man, 
and  afforded,  at  the  utmost,  but  a  subject  of  reflection  to  the 
philosopher  or  of  song  to  the  poet.     Our  mysteries,  on  the  con- 

>  They  were  an  ancient  people  of  ^pirus,  and  lived  near  Dodona.  At  that 
place  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  oracles  were  said  to  be 
delivered  from  it  by  doves  endowed  with  a  human  voice.  Herodotus  relates 
that  a  priestess  was  brought  hither  from  Egypt  by  the  Phcenioians;  so  the 
story  of  the  doves  might  arise  from  tho  ambiguity  of  the  Oreek  term  IlcXcia, 
which  signifies  a  dove,  in  the  general  language,  but  in  the  dialect  of  Epirus  it 
means  an  aged  woman.    K. 

*  Wisdom,  oh.  xiii.  v.  10. 

*  The  Sphinx,  a  monstrous  creature  of  figyptian  invention,  was  the  Just  em- 
blem of  mystery,  as,  according  to  the  Qreoian  mythology,  she  not  only  infested 
Boeotia  with  her  depredations,  but  perplexed  its  inhabitants,  not  famed  for 
their  acuteness,  with  her  enigmas.    K. 
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trary,  speak  directly  to  the  heart;  they  comprehend  the  secrets 
of  our  existence.  The  question  here  is  not  about  a  futile  ar- 
rangement of  numbers,  but  concerning  the  salvation  and  felicity 
of  the  human  race.  Is  it  possible  for  man,  whom  daily  expe- 
rience so  fully  convinces  of  his  ignorance  and  frailty,  to  reject 
the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  They  are  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
fortunate ! 

The  Trinity,  which  is  the  first  mystery  presented  by  the 
Christian  faith,  opens  an  immense  field  for  philosophic  study, 
whether  we  consider  it  in  the  attributes  of  God,  or  examine  the 
vestiges  of  this  dogma,  which  was  formerly  difibsed  throughout 
the  East.  It  is  a  pitiful  mode  of  reasoning  to  reject  whatever 
we  cannot  comprehend.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  beginning 
even  with  the  most  simple  things  in  life,  that  we  know  absolutely 
nothing;  shall  we,  then,  pretend  to  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  divibe  Wisdom? 

The  Trinity  was  probably  known  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
Greek  inscription  on  the  great  obelisk  in  the  Circus  Major,  at 
Home,  was  to  this  effect : — 

1/ifyac  Bei^f  The  JUtghty  God;  Beoyiv^ro^,  the  Begotten  of 
God;  na/t^ejrpfi,  the  All-Resplendent,  (Apollo,  the  Spirit.) 

Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and  Porphyry,  record  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Serapis: — 

npi5ra  Oitf,  /tfrfreira  \6yos  irai  irftit/ta  oiii  aimXt. 

"Jn  the  beginning  was  God,  then  the  Word  and  the  Spirit; 
aU  three  produced  together,  and  uniting  in  one." 

The  Magi  had  a  sort  of  Trinity,  in  their  Metris,  Oromasis,  and 
Araminis;  or  Mitra,  Oramases,  and  Arimane. 

Plato  seems  to  allude  to  this  incompreheLiible  dogma  in  seve- 
ral of  his  works.  "Not  only  is  it  alleged,"  says  Dacier,  "that 
he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Word,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  but  it 
is  also  asserted  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
thus  had  some  idea  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity;  for  he  writes  as 
follows  to  the  younger  Dionysius : — 

« <  I  must  give  Archedemus  an  explanation  respecting  what  is 
infinitely  more  important  and  more  divine,  and  what  you  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know,  since  you  have  sent  him  to  me  for  the 
express  purpose;  for,  from  what  he  has  told  me,  you  are  of  opi 
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nion  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  explained  what  I  think  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  principle.  I  am  ohliged  to  write  to  you  in 
enigmas,  that,  if  my  letter  should  be  intercepted  either  by  lai^d 
or  sea,  those  who  read  may  not  be  able  to  understand  it.  All 
things  are  around  their  king;  they  exist  for  him,  and  he  alone 
is  the  cause  of  good  things — second  for  such  as  are  second,  and 
third  for  those  that  are  third.'* 

"  In  the  Epinomis,  and  elsewhere,  he  lays  down  as  principles 
the  first  good,  the  word  or  the  understanding,  and  the  soul. 
The  first  good  is  God;  the  word,  or  the  understanding,  is  the  Son 
of  this  first  good,  by  whom  he  was  begotten  like  to  himself;  and 
the  soul,  which  is  the  middle  term  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

Plato  had  borrowed  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  Timaeus, 
the  Locrian,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Italian  school.  Mar- 
silius  Ficlnus,  in  one  of  his  remarks  on  Plato,  shows,  after  Jam- 
blicl  us,  ^'t'hyry,  Plato,  and  Maximus  of  Tyre,  that  the  Pytha- 
gorea '  acquunted  with  the  excellence  of  the  number 

Three.  '  ugoras  intimates  it  in  these  words:  UpoHfui  rd 

axwa,  xal  fif^fia  xal  Tpi66okov;  « Honor  chiefly  the  habit,  the 
judgment-seat,  and  the  triobolus,"  (three  oboli.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  known  in  the  East  Indies  and 
in  Thibet.  "  On  this  subject,"  says  Father  Calamette,  '<  the  most 
remarkable  and  surprising  thing  that  I  have  met  with  is  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  their  books  entitled  Lamaastambam.  It  begins 
thus:  'The  Lord,  the  good,  the  great  God,  in  his  mouth  is  the 
Word.'  The  term  which  they  employ  personifies  the  Word.  It 
then  treats  of  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  appelL<tion  of  the  TFintJ, 
or  Perfect  Spirit,  and  concludes  with  the  Creation,  which  it 
attributes  to  one  single  God."^ 

"What  I  have  learned,"  observes  the  same  missionary  in  an- 
other place, "  respecting  the  religion  of  Thibet,  is  as  follows :  They 
call  God  Konciosa,  and  seem  to  have  some  idea  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  for  sometimes  they  term  him  Koncikocick,  the  one  God, 


'  This  passage  of  Plato,  which  the  author  could  not  verify,  from  it*  having 
been  incorrectly  quoted  by  Daoler,  may  be  found  in  Plato  Serrani,  tome  L  p. 
812,  letter  the  second  to.Dionysiu*.    The  letter  is  supposed  to  be  genuine.    K. 

*  (Euvra  de  Platon,  trad,  par  Daeitr,  tome  i.  p.  194 

*  Ltttre*  edi/.,  tome  xiv.  p.  9. 
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and  at  others  KoHciok»um,  whioh  is  equivalent  to  the  Triune  Ood. 
They  make  use  of  a  kind  of  ohaplet,  over  which  they  pronounce 
the  words,  om,  ha,  hum.  When  yon  ask  what  these  mean,  they 
reply  that  the  first  signifies  intelligence,  or  arm,  that  is  to  say, 
power;  that  the  second  is  the  word;  that  the  third  is  the  heart, 
or  love;  and  that  these  three  words  together  signify  Qod."* 

The  English  missionaries  to  Otaheite  have  found  some  notion 
of  the  Trinity  among  the  natives  of  that  island.* 

Nature  herself  seems  to  furnish  a  kind  it  physical  proof  of  the 
Trinity,  whioh  is  the  archetype  of  the  universe,  or,  if  you  wish, 
its  divine  frame-work.  May  not  the  external  and  material  world 
Itwar  some  impress  of  that  invisible  and  spiritual  arch  which  sus- 
tains it,  according  to  Plato's  idea,  who  represented  corporeal 
things  as  the  shadows  of  the  thoughts  of  God?  The  number 
Three  is  the  term  by  excellence  in  nature.  It  is  not  a  product 
itself,  but  it  produces  all  other  fractions,  whioh  led  Pythagoras  to 
call  it  the  motherless  number.* 

Some  obscure  tradition  of  the  Trinity  may  be  discovered  even 
in  the  fables  of  polytheism.  The  Qraces  took  it  for  their  num- 
ber; it  existed  in  Tartarus  both  for  the  life  and  death  of  man 
and  for  the  infliction  of  celestial  vengeance ;  finally,  three  bro- 
ther gods*  possessed  among  them  the  complete  dominion  of  the 
universe. 

The  philosophers  divided  the  moral  man  into  three  parts ;  and 
the  Fathers  imagined  that  they  discovered  the  image  of  the 
spiritual  Trinity  in  the  human  soul. 


■  Letlrei  tdif.,  torn.  zli.  p.  487. 

<  "The  thrM  deities  whioh  they  hold  supreme  i 

1.  Tane,  te  Medooa,  the  Father. 

2.  Oromattow,  God  in  the  Son. 
8.  Tares,  the  Bird,  the  Spirit." 

App*ndix  to  th«  ifittionary  Voyagt,  p.  833.     K . 

*  Hier.,  Comm.  in  Pjflh.  The  3,  a  simple  number  itself,  is  the  only  one  com- 
posed of  simples,  and  that  gives  a  simple  number  when  decomposed.  We  can 
form  no  oomplex  number,  the  2  excepted,  without  the  3.  The  formations  of 
the  3  are  beautiful,  and  embrace  thnt  powerful  unity  which  is  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  numbers,  and  is  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  universe.  The  an- 
oients  very  fVequently  applied  numbers  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  and  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  it  as  folly  in  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the 
Egyptian  priests,  from  whom  they  derived  this  science. 

*  That  is,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.    K. 
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"  If  we  impose  silence  jn  our  senses,"  says  the  great  Bossuet, 
«ond  retire  for  a  short  time  into  the  recesses  of  our  soul,  that  is 
to  say,  into  that  part  where  the  voioe  of  truth  is  heard,  we  qhall 
there  perceive  a  sort  of  image  of  the  Trinity  whom  we  adore. 
Thought,  which  we  feel  produced  as  the  offspring  of  our  mind, 
as  the  son  of  our  understanding,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  Son 
of  Qod,  conceived  from  all  eternity  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
celestial  Father  For  this  reason  this  Son  of  God  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Word,  to  intimate  that  he  is  produced  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  not  as  bodies  are  generated,  but  as  the  inward 
voice  that  is  heard  within  our  souls  there  arises  when  we  contem- 
plate truth. 

'<  But  the  fecundity  of  the  mind  does  not  stop  at  this  inward 
voioe,  this  i.itellectual  thought,  this  image  of  the  truth  that  is 
^formed  within  us.  We  love  both  this  inward  voice  and  the 
intelligence  whioh  gives  it  birth ;  and  while  we  love  them,  we 
feel  within  us  something  which  is  not  less  precious  to  us  thnn 
intelligence  and  thought,  which  is  the  fruit  of  both,  which  unites 
them  and  unites  with  them,  and  forms  with  them  but  one  and 
the  same  existence. 

"  Thus,  as  far  as  there  can  be  any  resemblance  between  God 
and  man,  is  produced  in  God  the  eternal  Love  which  springs  from 
the  Father  who  thinks,  and  from  the  Son  who  is  his  thought,  to 
constitute  with  him  and  his  thought  one  and  the  same  nature, 
equally  happy  and  equally  perfect."* 

What  a  beautiful  commentary  is  this  on  that  passage  of  Gene- 
sis :  "Let  u<  make  man!" 

TertuUian,  in  his  Apology,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
great  mystery  of  our  religion :  "  God  created  the  world  by  his 
word,  his  reeuon,  and  hxa  power.  You  philosophers  admit  that 
the  Logot,  the  word  and  reason,  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
The  Christians  merely  add  that  the  proper  substance  of  the  word 
and  reaton — that  substance  by  which  God  produced  all  things — 
is  spirit;  that  this  word  must  have  been  pronounced  by  God ; 
that  having  been  pronounced,  it  was  generated  by  him;  that  con- 
sequently it  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  God  by  reason  of  the  unity 
of  substance.     If  the  sun  shoots  forth  a  ray,  its  substance  is  not 

I  Boftuet,  //i((,  l/iit'v.,  100.  i.  p.  348. 
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separated,  but  extended.  Thus  the  Word  is  gpirit  of  a  spirit, 
and  God  of  Orod,  like  a  light  kindled  at  another  light.  Thos; 
whatever  proceeds  from  Qod  is  God,  and  the  two,  with  their 
spirit,  form  but  one,  differing  in  properties,  not  in  number;  in 
order,  not  in  nature:  the  Son  having  sprung  from  his  prin> 
ciple  without  being  separated  from  it.  Now  this  ray  of  the 
Divinity  descended  into  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  invested  itself 
with  flesh,  and  became  man  united  with  Ood.  This  flesh,  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit,  was  nourished;  it  grew,  spoke,  taught, 
acted;  it  was  Christ." 

This  proof  of  the  Trinity  may  be  comprehended  by  persons 
of  the  simplest  capacity.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Tertullian 
was  addressing  men  who  persecuted  Christ,  and  whom  nothing 
would  have  more  highly  gratified  than  the  means  of  attacking 
the  doctrine,  and  even  the  persons,  of  his  defenders.  We  shall 
pursue  these  proofs  no  farther,  but  leave  them  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  principles  of  the  Italic  sect  of  philosophers  and  the 
higher  department  of  Ch^tian  theology. 

As  to  the  images  that  bring  under  our  feeble  senses  the  most 
sublime  mystery  of  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
awful  triar<Tular  fire,  resting  on  a  cloud,  is  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  poetry.  Is  Christianity  less  impressive  than  the  heathen 
mythology,  when  it  represents  to  us  the  Father  under  the  form 
of  an  old  man,  the  majestic  ancestor  of  ages,  or  as  a  brilliant 
effusion  of  light  ?  Is  there  not  something  wonderful  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sublime  Spirit  of  Jehovah, 
under  the  emblem  of  gentleness,  love,  and  innocence?  Doth 
God  decree  the  propagation  of  his  word?  The  Spirit,  then, 
ceases  to  be  that  Dove  which  overshadowed  mankind  with  the 
wings  of  peace;  he  becomes  a  visible  word,  a  tongue  of  fire, 
which  speaks  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  whose  eloquence 
creates  or  overthrows  empires. 

To  delineate  the  divine  Son,  we  need  only  borrow  the  words 
of  the  apostle  who  beheld  him  in  his  glorified  state.  He  was 
seated  on  a  throne,  says  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse ;  his  face 
shone  like  the  sun  in  his  strength,  and  his  feet  like  fine  brass 
melted  in  a  furnace.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  out 
of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword.  In  his  right  hand 
he  held  seven  stars,  and  in  his  left  a  book  sealed  with  seven 
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seals :  his  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  The  seven 
spirits  of  Ood  burned  before  him,  like  seven  lamps ;  and  he  went 
forth  from  his  throne  attended  by  lightnings,  and  voioes,  irnd 
thunders 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THK  REDEMPTION. 


As  the  Trinity  comprehends  secrets  of  the  metaphysical  kind, 
so  the  redemption  contains  the  wonders  of  man,  and  the  inex- 
plicable history  of  his  destination  and  his  heart.  Were  we  to 
pause  a  little  in  our  meditations,  with  what  profound  astonish- 
ment would  we  contemplate  those  two  great  mysteries,  which 
conceal  in  their  shades  the  primaiy  intentions  of  God  and  the 
system  of  the  universe !  The  Trinity,  too  stupendous  for  our 
feeble  comprehension,  confounds  our  thoughts,  and  we  shrink 
back  overpowered  by  its  glory.  But  the  affecting  mystery  of  the 
redemption,  in  filling  our  eyes  with  tears,  prevents  them  f^m 
being  too  much  dazzled,  and  allows  us  to  fix  them  at  least  for  a 
moment  upon  the  cross. 

We  behold,  in  the  first  place,  springing  from  this  mystery,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  explains  the  whole  nature  of  man. 
Unless  we  admit  this  truth,  known  by  tradition  to  all  nations,  we 
become  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness.  Without  original 
sin,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  vicious  propensity  of  our  nature 
continually  combated  by  a  secret  voice  which  whispers  that  .we 
were  formed  for  virtue  ?  Without  a  primitive  fall,  how  shall  we 
explain  the  aptitude  of  man  for  affliction — that  sweat  which 
fertilizes  the  rugged  soil ;  the  tears,  the  sorrows,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  righteous ;  the  triumphs,  the  unpunished  success,  of  the 
wicked  ?  It  was  because  they  were  unacquainted  with  this  de- 
generacy, that  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  fell  into  such  strange 
errors,  and  invented  the  notion  of  reminiscence.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fatal  truth  whence  springs  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion, we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  malediction  pronounced 
against  Eve, — a  malediction  which  is  daily  accomplished  before 
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our  eyes.  How  significant  are  the  pangs,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  joys,  of  a  mother  1  What  mysterious  intimations  of  man  and 
his  twofold  destiny,  predicted  at  once  by  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  ohild-birth !  We  cannot  mistake  the  views  of  the  Most  High, 
when  we  behold  the  two  great  ends  of  man  in  the  labor  of  his 
mother;  and  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  a  God  even  in  a 
malediction. 

After  all,  we  daily  see  the  son  punished  for  the  father,  and  the 
crime  of  a  villain  recoiling  upon  a  virtuous  descendant,  which 
proves  but  too  clearly  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  But  a  Qod 
of  clemency  and  indulgence,  knowing  that  we  should  all  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  this  fall,  has  interposed  to  save  us. 
Frail  and  guilty  mortals  as  we  all  are,  let  us  ask,  not  our  under- 
standings, but  our  hearts,  how  a  God  could  die  for  man.  If  this 
perfect  model  of  a  dutiful  son,  if  this  pattern  of  faithful  friends, 
if  that  agony  in  Gcthsemane,  that  bitter  cup,  that  bloody  sweat, 
that  tenderness  of  soul,  that  sublimity  of  mind,  that  cross,  that 
veil  rent  in  twain,  that  rock  cleft  asunder,  that  darkness  of  na- 
ture— in  a  word,  if  that  God,  expiring  at  length  for  sinners,  can 
neither  enrapture  our  heart  nor  inflame  our  understanding,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  our  works  will  never  exhibit,  like  those 
of  the  poet,  the  "brilliant  wonders"  which  attract  a  high  and 
just  admiration. 

"  Images,"  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  "  are  not  reasons ;  and 
we  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  which  admits  nothing  without 
proof." 

That  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age  has  been  doubted  by  some; 
but  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  met  with  the  foregoing 
objection.  When  Christianity  was  attacked  by  serious  argu- 
ments, they  were  answered  by  an  Origen,  a  Clark,  a  Bossuet. 
Closely  pressed  by  these  formidable  champions,  their  adversaries 
endeavored  to  extricate  themselves  by  reproaching  religion  with 
those  very  metaphysical  disputes  in  which  they  would  involve  us. 
They  alleged,  like  Arius,  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  that  Christianity 
is  but  a  tissue  of  subtleties,  offering  nothing  to  the  imagination 
and  the  heart,  and  adopted  only  by  madmen  and  simpletons.  But 
if  any  one  comes  forward,  and  in  reply  to  these  reproaches  en- 
deavors to  show  that  the  religion  of  the  gospel  is  the  religion  of 
the  soul,  fraught  with  sensibility,  its  foes  immediately  exclaim, 
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"  Well,  and  what  does  that  prove,  except  that  you  are  more  or 
leas  skilful  in  drawino;  a  picture  t"  Thus,  vhen  you  attempt  to 
work  upon  the  feelings,  they  require  axioms  and  corollaries.  %{, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  begin  to  reason,  they  then  want  nothing 
but  sentiments  and  images.  It  is  difficult  to  close  with  such 
versatile  enemies,  who  are  never  to  be  found  at  the  post  where 
they  challenge  you  to  fight  them.  We  shall  hazard  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  redemption,  to  show  that  the  theology  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  so  absurd  as  some  have  affected  to 
consider  it. 

A  universal  tradition  teaches  us  that  man  was  created  iu  % 
more  perfect  state  than  that  in  which  he  at  present  exists,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  fall.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  philosophers  in  every  age  and  country,  who  have  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  moral  man, 
without  supposing  a  primitive  state  of  perfection,  from  which 
human  nature  afterward  fell  by  its  own  fault. 

If  man  was  created,  he  was  created  for  some  end :  now,  having 
been  created  perfect,  the  end  for  which  he  was  destined  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  perfect. 

But  has  the  final  cause  of  man  been  changed  by  his  fall  ? 
No;  since  man  has  not  been  created  anew,  nor  the  human  race 
exterminated  to  make  room  for  another. 

Man,  therefore,  though  he  has  become  mortal  and  imperfect 
th/ough  his  disobedience,  is  still  destined  to  an  immortal  and 
perfect  end.  But  how  shall  he  attain  this  end  in  his  present 
state  of  imperfection  ?  This  he  can  no  longer  accomplish  by  his 
own  energy,  for  the  sfime  reason  that  a  sick  man  is  incapable  of 
raising  himself  to  that  elevation  of  ideas  which  is  attainable  by 
a  person  in  health.  There  is,  therefore,  a  disproportion  between 
the  power,  and  the  weight  to  be  raised  by  that  power;  here  we 
already  perceive  the  necessity  of  succor,  or  of  a  redemption. 

"This  kind  of  reasoning,"  it  may  be  said,  "will  apply  to  the 
first  man ;  but  as  for  us,  we  are  capable  of  attaining  the  ends  of 
our  existence.  What  injustice  and  absurdity,  to  imagine  that  we 
should  all  be  punished  for  the  fault  of  our  first  parent  1"  With- 
out undertaking  to  decide  in  this  place  whether  God  is  right  or 
wrong  in  making  us  sureties  for  one  another,  all  that  we  know, 

and  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  at  present,  is,  that  such 
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•  law  ezittts.  We  know  that  the  innooent  8on  univenally  Buffers 
the  panishmeat  due  to  the  guilty  father;  that  this  law  is  so  in- 
terwoven in  the  principles  of  things  as  to  hold  good  even  in  the 
physical  order  of  the  universe.  When  an  infant  comes  into  the 
world  diseased  from  head  to  foot  from  its  father's  excesses,  why 
do  you  not  complain  of  the  injustice  of  nature  ?  What  has  *his 
little  innocent  done,  that  it  should  endure  the  punishment  of 
another's  vices  ?  Well,  the  diseases  of  the  soul  are  perpetuated 
like  those  of  the  body,  and  man  is  punished  in  his  remotest 
posterity  for  the  fault  which  introduced  into  his  nature  the  first 
leaven  of  sin.. 

The  fall,  then,  being  attested  by  general  tradition,  and  by  the 
transmission  or  generation  of  evil,  both  moral  and  physical,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ends  for  rliich  man  was  designed  being 
now  as  perfect  as  before  his  disobedience,  notwithstanding  his 
own  degeneracy,  it  follows  that  a  redemption,  or  any  expedient 
whatever  to  enable  man  to  fulfil  those  ends,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  state  into  which  human  nature  has  fallen. 

The  neoessity  of  redemption  being  onee  admitted,  let  us  seek 
the  order  in  which  it  may  be  found.  This  order  may  be  con- 
siderjd  either  in  man,  or  above  man. 

1.  In  man.  The  supposition  of  a  redemption  implies  that 
the  price  must  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  thing  to  be  redeemed. 
Now,  how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  imperfect  and  mortal  man 
could  have  offered  himself,  in  order  to  regain  a  perfect  and  im- 
mortal end  ?  How  could  man,  partaking  himself  of  the  primeval 
sin,  have  made  satisfaction  as  well  for  the  portion  of  guilt  which 
belonged  to  himself,  as  for  that  which  attached  to  the  rest 
of  the  human  family?  Would  not  such  self-devotion  have  re- 
quired a  love  and  virtue  superior  to  his  nature  ?  Heaven  seems 
purposely  to  have  suffered  four  thousand  years  to  elapse  from 
the  fall  to  the  redemption,  to  allow  men  time  to  judge,  of  them- 
selves, how  very  inadequate  their  degraded  virtues  were  for  such 
a  sacrifice. 

We  have  no  alternative,  then,  but  the  second  supposition, 
namely,  that  the  redemption  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a 
being  superior  to  man.  Let  us  examine  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  intermediate  beings  between  him 
and  God. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  ^Milton*  to  represent  the  Almighty 
announcing  the  fall  to  the  astonished  heavens,  and  asking  if  any 
of  the  celestial  powers  was  willing  to  devote  himself  for  the  |^- 
vation  of  mankind.  All  the  divine  hierarchy  was  mute;  and 
among  so  many  seraphim,  thrones,  dominations,  angels,  and  arch- 
angels, none  had  the  courage  to  make  su  great  a  sacrifice.  No- 
thing can  be  more  strictly  true  in  theology  than  this  idea  of  the 
poet's.  What,  indeed,  could  have  inspired  the  angels  with  that 
unbounded  love  for  man  which  the  mystery  of  the  cross  supposes? 
Moreover,  how  could  the  most  exalted  of  created  spirits  have 
possessed  strength  sufficient  for  the  stupendous  task  ?  No  angelic 
substance  could,  from  the  weakness  of  its  nature,  have  taken  up- 
on itself  those  sufierings  which,  in  the  language  of  MassiUon, 
accumulated  upon  the  head  of  Christ  all  the  physical  torments 
that  might  be  supposed  to  attend  the  punishment  of  all  the  sins 
committed  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  all  the  moral  anguish, 
all  the  remorse,  which  sinners  must  have  experienced  for  crimes 
committed.  If  the  Son  of  Man  himself  found  the  cup  bitter, 
how  could  an  angel  have  raised  it  to  his  lips?  Oh,  no;  he  never 
could  have  drunk  it  to  the  dregs,  and  the  sacrifice  could  not  have 
been  consummated. 

We  could  not,  then,  have  any  other  redeemer  than  one  of  the 
three  persons  existing  from  all  eternity;  and  among  these  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Son  alone,  from 
his  very  nature,  was  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  salvation. 
Love  which  binds  together  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  the 

I  S«y,  heavenly  p««ren,  where  ihall  we  find  snch  love 
Which  of  yon  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime?  and  just,  th'  uqjust  to  save? 
Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear? 

He  ask'd,  bnt  all  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heaven :  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd; 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  ac^judged  to  death  and  bell. 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  Qod, 
In  whom  the  fblness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew'd. 

PARADI8B  Lost,  b.  iii.,  1. 213.    K. 
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Mean  which  unites  the  extremes,  Vivifying  Principle  of  nature, 
he  alone  was  capable  of  reconciling  Ood  with  man.  This  second 
Adam  come; — man  according  to  the  flcHh,  by  his  birth  of  Mary; 
a  man  of  sanctity  by  his  gospel;  a  man  divine  by  his  union  with 
the  Godhead.  He  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  might  be  free 
from  original  sin  and  a  victim  without  spot  and  without  blemish. 
He  received  life  in  a  stable,  in  the  lowest  of  human  conditions, 
because  we  had  fallen  through  pride.  Here  commences  the  depth 
of  the  mystery;  man  feels  an  awful  emotion,  and  the  scene  closes. 

Thus,  the  end  for  which  we  were  destined  before  the  disobedi- 
ence of  our  first  parents  is  still  pointed  out  to  us,  but  the  way  to 
secure  it  is  no  longer  the  same.  Adam,  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
would  have  reached  it  by  flowery  paths :  Adam,  in  his  fallen 
condition,  must  cross  precipices  to  attain  it.  Nature  has  under- 
gone a  change  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  redemption 
was  designed,  not  to  produce  a  new  creation,  but  to  purchase  final 
salvation  for  the  old.  Every  thing,  therefore,  has  remained  de- 
generate with  man;  and  this  sovereign  of  the  universe,  who, 
created  immortal,  was  destined  to  be  exalted,  without  any  change 
of  existence,  to  the  felicity  of  the  celestial  powers,  cannot  now 
enjoy  the  presence  of  God  till,  in  the  language  of  St.  Ghiysostom, 
he  has  passed  through  the  desert*  of  the  tomb.  His  soul  has 
been  rescued  from  final  destruction  by  the  redemptioa;  but  his 
body,  combining  with  the  frailty  natural  to  matter  the  weakness 
consequent  on  sin,  undergoes  the  primitive  sentence  in  its  utmost 
extent:  he  falls,  he  sinks,  he  passes  into  dissolution.  Thus  God, 
after  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  Son,  and  unwilling  to  destroy  the  whole  of  his  work,  invented 
death,  aa  a  demi-annihilation,  to  fill  the  sinner  with  horror  of  that 
complete  dissolution  to  which,  but  for  the  wonders  of  celestial 
love,  he  would  have  been  inevitably  doomed. 

We  venture  to  presume,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  clear  in 
metaphysics,  it  is  this  chain  of  reasoning.  There  is  here  no 
wresting  of  words;  there  are  no  divisions  and  subdivisions,  no 
obscure  or  barbarous  terms.  Christianity  is  not  made  up  of  such 
things  as  the  sarcasms  of  infidelity  would  fain  have  us  imagine. 
To  the  poor  in  spirit  the  gospel  has  been  preached,  and  by  the 
poor  in  spirit  it  has  been  heard:  it  is  the  plainest  book  that 
exists.    Its  doctrine  has  not  its  scat  in  the  head,  but  in  the 
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heart;  it  teaohM  not  the  art  of  disputation,  but  the  way  to  lead  a 
virtuous  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  its  secrets.  What  ia 
truly  ineffable  in  the  Scripture  is  the  continual  mixture  of  the 
profoundest  mysteries  and  the  utmost  simplicity— characters 
whence  spring  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.  We  should  no 
longer  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
speaks  so  eloquently.  Such,  moreover,  are  the  truths  of  our  re* 
ligion,  notwithstanding  their  freedom  flrom  scientific  parade,  that 
the  admission  of  one  single  point  immediately  compels  you  to 
admit  all  the  rest.  N;  ".  more:  if  you  hope  to  escape  by  d.^'7- 
ing  the  principle, — na,  r  instance,  original  sin, — ^you  will  soon, 
driven  from  consequence  to  consequence,  be  obliged  to  precipi- 
tate yourself  into  the  abyss  of  atheism.  The  moment  you  acknow- 
ledge a  G-od,  the  Christian  religion  presents  itself,  in  spite  of  you, 
with  all  its  doctrines,  as  Clarke  and  Pascal  have  observed.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  favor  of 
Christianity. 

In  short,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  who  causes  millions 
of  worlds  to  roll  without  confusion  over  our  heads,  has  infused 
such  harmony  into  the  principles  of  a  religion  instituted  by  him- 
self; we  need  not  be  astonished  at  his  making  the  charms  and 
the  glories  of  its  mysteries  revolve  in  the  circle  of  the  most  con- 
vincing logic,  as  he  commands  those  planets  to  revolve  in  their 
orbits  to  bring  us  flowers  and  storms  in  their  respective  seasons. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  reason  of  the  aversion  shown  by 
the  present  age  for  Christianity.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  philoso- 
phers have  thought,  that  some  religion  or  other  is  necessary  for 
mankind,  what  system  would  you  adopt  instead  of  the  faith  of 
our  forefathers?  Long  shall  we  remember  the  days  when  men 
of  blood  pretended  to  erect  altars  to  the  Virtuea,  on  the  ruins  of 
Christianity.*  With  one  hand  they  reared  scaffolds;  witt.  ti": 
other,  on  the  fronts  of  our  temples  they  inscribed  Etemu^  to 
Qod  and  Death  to  man;  and  those  temples,  where  once  was 
found  that  Ood  who  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  univetee,  and 
where  devotion  to  Mary  consoled  so  many  afflicted  henv'^tt, — those 
temples  were  dedicated  to  Truth,  which  no  man  !vuows,  and  to 
Reason,  which  never  dried  a  tear. 

■  The  author  allude*  to  the  diiaitroui  tyranny  exeroised  by  Robenpierre  over 
th*  deluded  French  people.    K. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THi:   INCARNATION. 


The  Incarnation  exhibits  to  us  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven 
among  shepherds;  him  who  hurls  the  thunderbolt,  wrapped  in 
Bwaddling-clothes;  him  whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain,  con- 
fined in  the  womb  of  a  virgin.  Oh,  how  antiquity  would  have 
expatiated  in  praise  of  this  wonder!  What  pictures  would  a 
Homer  or  a  Virgil  have  left  us  of  the  Son  of  God  in  a  manger, 
of  the  songs  of  the  shepherds,  of  the  Magi  conducted  l)y  a  star, 
of  the  angels  descending  in  the  desert,  of  a  virgin  mother  ador- 
ing her  new-bom  infant,  and  of  all  this  mixture  of  innocence, 
enchantment,  and  grandeur! 

Setting  aside  what  is  direct  and  sacred  in  our  mysteries,  we 
would  still  discover  under  their  veils  the  most  beautiful  truths  in 
nature.  These  secrets  of  heaven,  apart  from  their  mystical 
character,  are  perhaps  the  prototype  of  the  moral  and  physical 
laws  of  the  world.  The  hypothesis  is  well  worthy  the  glory  of 
Gt)d,  and  would  enable  us  to  discern  why  he  has  been  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  in  these  mysteries  rather  than  in  any  other 
mode.  Jesus  Christ,  for  instance,  (or  the  moral  world,)  in 
taking  our  nature  upon  him,  teaches  us  the  prodigy  of  the  phy- 
sical creation,  and  represents  the  universe  framed  in  the  bosom 
of  celestial  love.  The  parables  and  the  figures  of  this  mystery 
theti  become  engraved  upon  every  object  around  us.  Strength, 
in  fact,  universally  proceeds  from  grace;  the  river  issues  from 
the  spring;  the  lion  is  first  nourished  with  milk  like  that  which  is 
sucked  by  the  lamb;  and  lastly,  among  mankind,  the  Almighty  has 
promised  inefifable  glory  to  those  who  practise  the  humblest  virtues. 

They  who  see  nothing  in  the  chaste  Queen  of  angels  but  an 
obscure  mystery  are  much  to  be  pitied.  What  touching  thoughts 
are  suggested  by  that  mortal  woman,  become  the  immortal 
mother  of  a  Saviour-God !  What  might  not  be  said  of  Maiy, 
who  is  at  once  a  virgin  and  a  mother,  the  two  most  glorious  cha- 
racters of  woman ! — of  that  youthful  daughter  of  ancient  Israel, 
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who  presents  herself  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and  sacri- 
fices a  son  for  the  salvation  of  her  paternal  race!  This  tender 
mediatrix  between  us  and  the  Eternal,  with  a  heart  full  of  com'- 
passion  for  our  miseries,  forces  us  to  confide  in  her  maternal 
aid,  and  disarms  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  What  an  enchant- 
ing dogma,  that  allays  the  terror  of  a  God  by  causing  beauty  to 
intervene  between  our  nothingness  and  his  Infinite  Majesty  I 

The  anthems  of  the  Church  represent  the  Blessed  Mary  seated 
upon  a  pure-white  throne,  more  dazzling  than  the  snow.  We 
there  behold  her  arrayed  in  splendor,  as  a  mystical  rose,  or  as  the 
morning-star,  harbinger  of  the  Sun  of  grace :  the  brightest  an- 
gels wait  upon  her,  while  celestial  harps  and  voices  form  a 
ravishing  concert  around  her.  In  that  daughter  of  humanity  we 
behold  the  refuge  of  sinners,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  who, 
all  good,  all  compassionate,  all  indulgent,  averts  from  us  the  anger 
of  the  Lord. 

Mary  is  the  refuge  of  innocence,  of  weakness,  and  of  misfor- 
tune. The  faithAil  clients  that  crowd  our  churches  to  lay  their 
homage  at  her  feet  are  poor  mariners  who  have  escaped  ship- 
wreck under  her  protection,  aged  soldiers  whom  she  has  saved 
from  death  in  the  fierce  hour  of  battle,  young  women  whose 
bitter  griefs  she  has  assuaged.  The  mother  carries  her  babe  be- 
fore her  image,  and  this  little  one,  though  it  knows  not  as  yet 
the  God  of  Heaven,  already  knows  that  divine  mother  who  holds 
an  infant  in  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

or  THE   SACRAMENTS. 

Baptism. 

If  the  mysteries  overwhelm  the  mind  by  their  greatness,  we 
experience  a  different  kind  of  astonishment,  but  perhaps  not  less 
profound,  when  we  contemplate  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
The  whole  knowledge  of  man,  in  his  civil  and  moral  relations,  is 
implied  in  these  institutions. 
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Baptism  is  the  first  of  the  sacnunentB  which  religion  confers 
upon  man,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  clothea  him  with 
Jetui  Chriit.  This  sacred  rite  reminds  us  of  the  corruption  in 
which  we  were  bom,  of  the  pangs  that  gave  us  birth,  of  the 
tribulations  which  await  us  in  this  world.  It  teaches  us  that  our 
sinsw'.ll  recoil  upon  our  children,  and  that  we  are  all  sureties  for 
each  other — an  awfiil  lesson,  which  alone  would  suffice,  if  duly 
pondered,  to  establish  the  empire  of  virtue  among  men. 

Behold  the  new  convert  standing  amid  the  waves  of  Jordan  I 
the  hermit  of  the  rock  pours  the  lustral  water  upon  his  head; 
while  the  patriarchal  river,  the  camels  on  its  banks,  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cedars  of  Libanua,  seem  to  be  arrested  by 
the  solemn  rite.  Or,  rather,  behold  the  infant  child  before  the 
sacred  font!  A  joyous  family  surround  him;  in  his  behalf  they 
renounce  sin,  and  give  him  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  which 
is  thus  renewed  by  love  from  generation  to  generation.  Already 
the  father  hastens  to  take  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  to  carry  it 
home  to  his  impatient  wife,  who  is  counting  under  her  curtains 
each  sound  of  the  baptismal  bell.  The  relatives  assemble;  tears 
of  tenderness  and  of  religion  bedew  every  eye;  the  new  name 
of  the  pretty  infant,  the  ancient  appellative  of  its  ancestor,  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth;  and  every  one,  mingling  the  recollections 
of  the  past  with  present  joys,  discovers  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  good  old  man  in  the  child  that  revives  his  memoiy.  Such 
are  the  scenes  exhibited  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism;  but  Re- 
ligion, ever  moral  and  ever  serious,  even  when  the  most  cheerful 
smile  irradiates  her  countenance,  shows  us  also  the  son  of  a  king, 
in  his  purple  mantle,  renouncing  the  pomps  of  Satan  at  the  same 
font  where  the  poor  man's  child  appears  in  tatters,  to  abjure  those 
vanities  of  the  world  which  it  will  never  know.* 

We  find  in  St.  Ambrose  a  curious  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church.*  Holy  Saturday  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony.     It  commenced  with  touching  the  nostrils  and 

'  That  ia,  the  outward  pomp  of  this  world ;  but  the  poor  ai  well  aa  the  rich 
mnat  renonnoe  all  inordinate  aapiratlon  after  the  vain  ahow  of  thia  world.    T. 

'  Ambr.,  dg  Mytt,  TertuUian,  Origen,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Auguatin,  apeak 
leu  in  detail  of  thia  ceremony  than  St.  Ambroae.  The  triple  immeraion  and 
the  tonohing  of  the  noatrila,  to  which  we  allude  here,  are  mentioned  in  the  aix 
booka  on  the  Saoramenta  which  are  falaely  attributed  to  thia  father. 
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opening  the  ears  of  tbe  catechumen,  the  person  officiating  at  the 
aame  time  pronouncing  the  word  ephpheta,  which  signifies,  he 
opened.  He  was  then  conducted  into  the  holy  of  holies.  In 
the  presence  of  the  deacon,  tbe  priest,  and  the  bishop,  he  re- 
nounced tbe  works  of  tbe  Devil.  He  tumet^  toward  the  west, 
tbe  image  of  darkness,  to  abjure  the  world;  and  toward  the 
east,  the  emblem  of  light,  to  denote  his  alliance  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Tbe  bishop  then  blessed  the  water,  which,  according  to 
St.  Ambrose,  indicated  all  tbe  mysteries  of  the  Scripture, — tbe 
Creation,  tbe  Deluge,  tbe  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Cloud, 
tbe  Waters  of  Mara,  Naaman,  and  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida.  The 
water  having  been  consecrated  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  cate- 
chumen was  fmmersed  in  it  three  times,  in  honor  of  the  Trinity, 
and  to  teach  him  that  three  things  bear  witness  in  baptism — ^water, 
blood,  and  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  On  leaving  tbe  holy  of  holies,  the 
bishop  anointed  the  bead  of  the  regenerated  man,  to  signify  that 
be  was  now  oonBecrated  m  one  of  the  chosen  race  and  priestly 
nation  of  the  Lord.  His  feet  were  then  washed,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  white  garments,  as  a  type  of  innocence,  after  which 
he  received,  by  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  tbe  spirit  of  di- 
vine fear,  of  wisdom  and  intelligence,  of  counsel  and  strength, 
of  knowledge  and  piety.  Tbe  bishop  then  pronounced,  with  a 
loud  voice,  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "God  tbe  Father  hath 
marked  thee  with  bis  seal.  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  hath  confirmed 
thee,  and  given  to  thy  heart  the  earnest  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Tbe  new  Christian  then  proceeded  to  tbe  altar  to  receive  the 
bread  of  angels,  saying,  « I  will  go  to  tbe  altar  of  tbe  Lord,  of 
God  who  rejoices  my  youth."  At  the  sight  cf  tbe  altar,  covered 
with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  witK  lights,  flowors,  and  silks,  the 
new  convert  exclaimed,  with  tbe  prophet,  "  Thou  hast  spread  a 
table  for  me;  it  is  tbe  Lord  who  feeds  me;  I  shall  know  no  want, 
for  be  hath  placed  mo  in  an  abundant  pasture."  The  ceremony 
concluded  with  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  mass.  How  august  must 
have  been  the  solemnity,  at  which  an  Ambrose  gave  to  tbe  inno- 
cent poor  that  place  at  tbe  table  of  the  Lord  which  he  refused  to 
a  guilty  emperor  I' 

>  Thcodosiua,  by  nboge  oommaod  great  numbers  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Thes- 
lalonica  wore  put  to  deaih  fur  an  insurrection.  For  tbis  sanguinary  deed,  St 
Ambrose,  then  bishop  of  Sfilan,  refused  to  admit  bim  into  the  Church  until  he 
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If  thero  be  not,  in  this  first  act  of  the  life  of  a  C^ristittn,  a  di- 
vine combination  of  theology  and  morality,  of  mystery  and  sim- 
plioity,  never  will  there  be  in  religion  any  thing  divine. 

But,  considered  in  a  higher  relation,  and  as  a  type  of  the  mys- 
tery of  our  redemption,  baptism  is  a  bath  which  restores  to  the 
soul  its  primeval  vigor.  We  cannot  recall  to  mind  without  deep 
regret  the  beauty  of  those  ancient  times,  when  the  forests  were 
not  silent  enough,  nor  the  caverns  sufficiently  solitary,  for  the  be- 
lievers who  repaired  thither  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion. Those  primitive  Christians,  witnesses  of  the  renovation  of 
the  world,  were  occupied  with  thoughts  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  which  now  bend  us  down  to  the  earth, — us  Christians 
who  have  grown  old  in  years,  but  not  in  faith.  In  those  times,  wis- 
dom had  her  seat  amid  rocks  and  in  the  lion's  den,  and  kings 
went  forth  to  consult  the  anchorite  of  the  mountain.  Days  too 
soon  passed  away  1  There  is  no  longer  a  St.  John  in  the  desert,  nor 
will  there  be  poured  out  again  upon  the  new  convert  those  waters 
of  the  Jordan  which  carried  off  all  his  stains  to  the  bosom  of 
the  vyoean. 

Baptism  is  followed  by  confession;  and  the  Church,  with  a 
prudence  peculiar  to  her,  has  fixed  the  time  for  the  reception  of 
this  sacrament  at  the  age  when  a  person  becomes  capable  of  sin, 
which  is  that  of  seven  years. 

All  men,  not  excepting  philosophers  themselves,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  opinions  on  other  subjects,  have  considered  the 
sacrament  of  penance  as  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  against  vice, 
and  as  a  master-piece  of  wisdom.  "  How  many  restitutions  and 
reparations,"  says  Rousseau,  "does  not  confession  produce  among 
Catholics !"»  According  to  yoltaire,  "  confession  is  a  most  excel- 
lent expedient,  a  bridle  to  guilt,  invented  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity :  it  was  practised  at  the  celebration  of  all  the  ancient  mys- 
teries. We  have  imitated  and  sanctified  this  wise  custom,  which 
has  a  great  influence  in  prevailing  on  hearts  burning  with  resent- 
ment to  forgive  one  another."' 

had  performed  a  canonical  penance.  The  emperor  having  remonstrated,  and 
cited  the  example  of  King  David,  who  had  committed  murd'-  acd  adultery, 
the  Saint  answered,  "As  you  have  imitated  him  in  his  crirv  'tate  him  in 
his  penance."    Upon  which  Theodosiui  humbly  submitted.    L. 

'  ^mil.,  tome  iii.  p.  201,  note, 

*  Quell.  Encyclop,,  tome  iii.  p.  234,  under  the  head  Curi  de  Campagne,  sect.  ii. 
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Without  this  salutaiy  institution,  the  sinner  would  sink  into 
despair.  Iqto  what  bosom  could  he  unburden  his  heart?  Into 
that  of  a  friend  ?  Ah !  who  can  rely  upon  the  friendship  of  ni|3n? 
Will  ho  make  the  desert  his  confidant?  The  desert  would  inces- 
santly reverberate  in  the  guilty  ear  the  sound  of  those  trumpets 
which  Nero  fancied  ho  heard  around  the  tomb  of  his  mother.* 
When  nature  and  our  follow-oreatu"'  i  show  no  mercy,  how  de- 
lightful is  it  to  find  the  Almight  ready  to  forgive!  To  the 
Christian  religion  alone  belongs  the  merit  of  having  made  two 
sisters  of  Innooenoe  and  Repentance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


07  THE    HOLT  COMMUNION. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  in  the  gay  seoson  of  spring, 
the  youth  is  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  a  union  with  his  God. 
After  having  wept  with  the  mountains  of  Sion  over  the  death  of 
the  world's  Redeemer,  after  having  commemorated  the  darkness 
which  covered  the  earth  on  that  tragic  occasion,  Christendom 
throws  aside  her  mourning;  the  bells  commence  their  merry 
peals,  the  images  of  the  saints  are  unveiled,  and  the  domes  of 
the  churches  re-echo  with  the  song  of  joy — with  the  ancient  alle- 
luia of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob.  Tender  virgins  clothed  in  white, 
and  boys  bedecked  with  foliage,  march  along  a  path  strewed  with 
the  first  flowers  of  the  year,  and  advance  toward  the  temple  of 
religion,  chanting  new  canticles,  and  followed  by  their  overjoyed 
parents.  Soon  the  heavenly  victim  descends  upon  the  altar  for 
the  refreshment  of  those  youthful  hearts.  The  bread  of  angels 
is  laid  upon  the  tongue  as  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood,  while  the 
priest  partakes,  under  the  species  of  wine,  of  the  blood  of  the  im- 
maculate Lamb. 

In  this  solemn  ceremony,  God  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a 
bloody  sacrifice  by  the  most  peaceful  symbols.  With  the  immea- 
surable heights  of  these  mysteries  are  blended  the  recollections 

>  Taoit,  Hilt. 
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of  the  most  pldiusing  scenes.  Nature  seems  to  rovive  with  her 
Creator,  and  the  angel  of  spring  opens  for  her  the  .doors  of  the 
tomb,  like  the  spirit  of  light  who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
glorious  sepulchre.  The  age  of  the  tender  communicants  and 
that  of  the  infant  year  mingle  their  youth,  their  harmonies,  and 
their  innocence.  The  bread  and  wine  announce  the  approaching 
maturity  of  the  products  of  the  fields,  and  bring  before  us  a  pic- 
ture of  agricultural  life.  In  fine,  God  descends  into  the  souls  of 
these  young  believers  to  bring  forth  his  chosen  fruits,  as  he  de- 
scends at  this  season  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to  make  it  pro- 
duce its  flowers  and  its  riches. 

But,  you  will  ask,  what  signifies  that  mystic  communion,  in 
which  reason  submits  to  an  absurdity,  without  any  advantage  to 
the  moral  man  ?  To  this  objection  I  will  first  give  a  general  an- 
swer, which  will  apply  to  all  Christian  rites:  that  they  exert  the 
highest  moral  influence,  because  they  were  practised  by  our 
fathers,  because  our  mothers  were  Christians  over  our  cradle,  and 
because  the  chants  of  religion  were  heard  around  the  coffins  of 
our  ancestors  and  breathed  a  prayer  of  peace  over  their  ashes. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  Holy  Communion  were  but  a, 
puerile  ceremony,  those  persons  must  be  extremely  blind  who  can- 
not perceive  that  a  solemnity,  which  must  be  preceded  by  a  con< 
fession  of  one's  whole  life,  and  can  take  place  only  after  a  long 
scries  of  virtuous  actions,  is,  from  its  nature,  highly  favorable  to 
morality.  It  is  so  to  such  a  degree,  that,  were  a  man  to  partake 
worthily  but  once  a  month  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
man  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  virtuous  person  upon  earth. 
Transfer  this  reasoning  from  the  individual  to  society  in  general, 
from  one  person  to  a  whole  nation,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Holy 
Communion  constitutes  a  complete  system  of  legislation. 

"  Here  then  are  people,"  says  Voltaire,  an  authority  which  will 
not  be  suspected,  "who  partake  of  the  communion  amid  an 
august  ceremony,  by  the  light  of  a  hundred  tapers,  after  solemn 
music  which  has  enchantrd  their  senses,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar 
resplendent  with  gold.  The  imagination  is  subdued  and  the 
soul  powerfully  alfected.  We  scarcely  breathe;  we  forget  all 
earthly  considerations :  we  are  united  with  God  and  he  is  incor- 
porated with  us.  Who  durst,  who  could,  after  this,  be  guilty  of 
a  single  crime,  or  only  conceive  the  idea  of  one?    It  would 
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indeed  be  impossible  to  devise  a  mystery  capable  of  keeping  men 
more  effectually  within  the  bounds  of  virtue."* 

The  Eucharist  was  instituted  at  the  last  supper  of  Ohrist  witib 
his  disciples;  and  wo  call  to  our  aid  the  pencil  of  the  artist, to 
express  the  beauty  of  the  picture  in  which  he  is  represented  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  ?%t«  u  my  body.  Four  things  here  require 
attention. 

First,  In  the  material  bread  and  wine  we  behold  the  conse- 
cration of  the  food  of  man,  whicli  comes  from  God,  and  which 
we  receive  from  his  bounty.  Were  there  nothing  more  in  the 
Communion  than  this  offering  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  to 
him  who  dispenses  them,  that  alone  would  qualify  it  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  excellent  religious  customs  of  Greece. 

Secondly,  The  Eucharist  reminds  us  of  the  Passover  of  the  Is- 
raelites, which  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs;  it 
announcef)  the  abolition  of  bloody  sacrifices;  it  represents  also  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  and  the  first  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
Every  thing  grand  in  antiquity,  in  history,  in  legislation,  in  the 
sacred  types,  is  therefore  comprised  in  the  communion  of  the 
Christian. 

Thirdly,  The  Eucharist  announces  the  reunion  of  mankind 
into  one  great  family.  It  inculcates  the  cessation  of  enmities, 
natural  equality,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  law,  which 
will  make  no  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  invites  all  the 
children  of  Adam  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table. 

Fourthly,  The  great  wonder  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  under  the  consecrated  species.  Here  the  soul 
must  transport  itself  for  a  moment  to  that  intellectual  world 
which  was  open  to  man  before  the  fall. 

When  the  Almighty  had  created  him  to  his  likeness,  and  ani- 
mated him  with  the  breath  of  life,  he  made  a  covenant  with  him. 
Adam  and  his  Creator  conversed  together  in  the  solitude  of  the 
garden.  The  covenant  was  necessarily  broken  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  father  of  men.  The  Almighty  could  no  longer  com- 
municate with  death,  or  spirituality  with  matter.  Now,  be- 
tween two  things  of  different  properties  there  cannot  be  a  point 

•  Quettioni  tur  V Eneydopedie,  tome  Iv.    Were  wo  to  express  ontselvea  a< 
foreibljr  as  Voltaire  here  does,  wa  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic. 
7 
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of  contact  except  by  means  of  something  intermediate.  The  first 
efibrt  which  divine  love  made  to  draw  us  nearer  to  itself,  was  in 
the  calling  of  Abraham  and  the  institution  of  sacrifices — types 
announcing  to  the  world  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Sa- 
viour, when  he  restored  us  to  the  ends  of  our  creation,  as  we 
have  observed  on  the  subject  of  the  redemption,  reinstated  us  in 
our  privileges,  and  the  highest  of  those  privileges  undoubtedly 
was  to  communicate  with  our  Maker.  But  this  communication 
could  no  longer  take  place  immediately,  as  in  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise: in  the  first  place,  because  our  origin  remained  polluted; 
and  in  the  second,  because  the  body,  now  an  heir  of  death,  is  too 
weak  to  survive  a  direct  communication  with  God.  A  medium 
was  therefore  required,  and  this  medium  the  Son  has  furnished. 
He  hath  given  himself  to  man  in  the  Eucharist;  he  hath  become 
the  sublime  way  by  which  we  are  again  united  with  Him  from 
whom  our  souls  have  emanated. 

But  if  the  Son  had  remained  in  his  primitive  essence,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  separation  would  have  continued  to  exist  here 
below  between  God  and  man;  since  there  can  be  no  union  be- 
tween purity  and  guilt,  between  an  eternal  reality  and  the  dream 
of  human  life.  But  the  Word  condescended  to  assume  our  na- 
ture and  to  become  like  us.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  united  to 
his  Father  by  his  spirituality,  and  on  the  other,  to  our  flesh  by 
his  humanity.  He  is  therefore  the  required  medium  of  approxi- 
mation between  the  guilty  child  and  the  compassionate  Father. 
Bepresented  by  the  symbol  of  bread,  he  is  a  sensible  object  to  the 
corporeal  eye,  while  he  continues  an  intellectual  object  to  the  eye 
of  the  soul;  and  if  he  has  chosen  bread  for  this  purpose,  it  is  be- 
cause the  material  which  composes  it  is  a  noble  and  pure  emblem 
of  the  divine  nourishment. 

If  this  sublime  and  mysterious  theology,  a  few  outlines  only 
of  which  we  are  attempting  to  trace,  should  displease  any  of  our 
readers,  let  them  but  remark  how  luminous  are  our  metaphysics 
when  compared  with  the  system  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Timssus, 
Aristotle,  and  Epicurus.  Here  they  meet  with  none  of  those 
abstract  ideas  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  language  unin- 
telligible to  the  mass  of  mankind. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  see,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Holy  Communion  displays  a  beautiful  ceremo- 
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Dial ;  that  it  inculcates  morality,  because  purity  of  heart  is  essen- 
tial in  those  who  partake  of  it ;  that  it  is  an  offering  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  to  the  Creator,  and  that  it  commemorates  {the 
sublime  and  affecting  history  of  the  Son  of  man.  Combined 
with  the  recollection  of  the  Passover  and  of  the  first  covenant,  it 
is  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  time ;  it  reproduces  the  earliest  ideas 
of  man,  in  his  religious  and  political  character,  and  denotes  the 
original  equality  of  the  human  race.  Finally,  it  comprises  the 
mystical  history  of  the  family  of  Adam,  their  fall,  their  restora- 
tion, and  their  reunion  with  Ood. 


OHAPTER  Vm. 


OONnRMATION,  HOLT  ORD£BS,  AND  MATBIMONT. 

Celibacy  considered  under  its  Moral  Aspect. 

In  considering  the  period  of  life  which  religion  has  fixed  for 
the  nuptials  of  man  and  his  Creator,  we  find  a  subject  of  per- 
petual wonder.  At  the  time  when  the  fire  of  the  passions  is 
about  to  be  kindled  in  the  heart,  and  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
capable  of  knowing  God,  he  becomes  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
youth,  pervading  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul  in  its  now  restless 
and  expanded  state.  But  dangers  multiply  as  he  advances;  a 
stranger  cast  without  experience  upon  the  perilous  ways  of  the 
world,  he  has  need  of  additional  helps.  At  this  crisis  religion  does 
not  forget  her  child:  she  has  her  reinforcements  in  reserve. 
Confirmation  will  support  his  trembling  steps,  like  the  staff  in  the 
hands  of  the  traveller,  or  like  those  sceptres  which  passed  from 
race  to  race  among  the  royal  families  of  antiquity,  and  on  which 
Evander  and  Nestor,  pastors  of  men,  reclined  while  judging  their 
people.  Let  it  be  observed  that  all  the  morality  of  life  is  implied 
in  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation;  because  whoever  has  the 
courage  to  confess  God  will  necessarily  practise  virtue,  as  the 
commission  of  crime  is  nothing  but  the  denial  of  the  Creator. 
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The  Bune  wise  spirit  has  been  displayed  in  placing  the  sacra- 
menta  of  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony  immediately  after  that  of 
Confirmation.  The  child  has  now  become  a  man,  and  reli^on, 
that  watched  over  him  with  tender  solicitude  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture, will  not  abandon  him  in  the  social  sphere.  How  profound 
are  the  views  of  the  Christian  legislator !  He  has  established 
only  two  social  sacraments,  if  we  may  be  allowed  this  expression, 
.  because,  in  reality,  there  are  but  two  states  in  life — celibacy  and 
marriage.  Thus,  without  regard  to  the  civil  distinctions  invented 
by  our  short-sighted  reason,  Jesus  Christ  divided  society  into  two 
classes,  and  decreed  for  them,  not  political,  but  moral  laws,  acting 
in  this  respect  in  accordance  with  all  antiquity.  The  old  sages 
of  the  East,  who  have  acquired  such  a  wide-spread  fame,  did  not 
call  men  together  at  random  to  hatch  Utopian  constitutions.  They 
were  venerable  solitaries,  who  had  travelled  much,  and  who  cele- 
brated with  the  lyre  the  remembrance  of  the  gods.  Laden  with 
the  rich  treasure  of  information  derived  from  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  still  richer  by  the  virtues  which  they 
practised,  those  excellent  men  appeared  before  the  multitude 
with  the  lute  in  hand,  their  hoary  locks  encircled  with  a  golden 
crown,  and,  seating  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  plane- 
tree,  they  delivered  their  lessons  to  an  enchanted  crowd.  What 
were  the  institutions  of  an  Amphion,  a  Cadmus,  an  Orpheus  ? 
They  consisted  in  delightful  music  called  law,  in  the  dance  the 
hymn,  the  consecrated  tree ;  they  were  exhibited  in  youth  under 
the  guidance  of  old  age,  in  matrimonial  faith  plighted  near  a 
grave.  Religion  and  God  vere  everywhere.  Such  are  the  scenes 
which  Christianity  also  exhibits,  but  with  much  stronger  claims 
to  our  admiration. 

Principles,  however,  are  always  a  subject  of  disagreement 
among  men,  and  (he  wisest  institutions  have  met  with  opposition. 
Thus,  in  modern  times,  the  vow  of  celibacy  which  accompanies 
the  reception  of  Holy  Orders  has  been  denounced  in  no  mea- 
sured terras.  Some,  availing  themselves  of  every  means  of  as- 
sailing religion,  have  imagined  that  they  placed  her  in  opposition 
to  herself  by  contrasting  her  present  discipline  with  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church,  which,  according  to  them,  permitted  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  Others  have  been  content  with  making 
the  chastity  of  the  priesthood  the  object  of  their  raillery.     Let 
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08  examine,  first,  the  views  of  those  who  have  assailed  it  with 
seriousness  and  on  the  ground  of  morality. 

By  the  seventh  canon  of  the  second  Council  of  Lateran,*  h^ld 
in  1189,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  definitely  established,  in 
accordance  with  tha  regulations  of  previous  synods,  as  those  of 
Lateran  in  1128,  Tresis  in  909,  Tribur  in  895,  Toledo  in  638,  and 
Chalcedon  in  451.'  Baronius  shows  that  clerical  celibacy  was  in 
force  generally  from  the  sixth  century.*  The  first  Council  of 
Tours  excommunicated  any  priest,  deacon,  or  sub-deacon,  who 
returned  to  his  wife  after  the  reception  of  Holy  Orders.  From 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  virginity  was  considered  the  more  perfect 
state  for  a  Christian. 

But,  were  we  to  admit  that  marriage  was  allowed  among  the 
clergy  in  the  early  agea  of  the  Church,  which  cannot  be  shown 
either  from  history  or  from  ecclesiastical  legislation,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  expedient  at  the  present  day.  Such  an 
innovation  would  be  at  variance  with  the  manners  of  our  times, 
and,  moreover,  would  lead  to  the  total  subversion  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

In  the  primitive  days  of  religion,  a  period  of  combats  and 
triumphs,  tlie  followers  of  Christianity,  comparatively  few  in 
number  and  adorned  with  every  virtue,  lived  fraternally  together, 
and  shared  the  same  joys  and  the  same  tribulations  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  a  minister  of 
religion  might,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  permitted  to  have  a 
family  amid  this  perfect  society,  which  was  already  the  domestic 
circle  for  him.  His  own  children,  forming  a  part  of  his  flock, 
would  not  have  diverted  him  from  the  attentions  due  to  the  re- 
mainder of  his  charge,  nor  would  they  have  exposed  him  to  betray 
the  confidence  of  the  sinner,  since  in  those  days  there  were  no 
crimes  to  be  concealed,  the  confession  of  them  being  made  pub- 
licly in  those  basilica  of  the  dead  where  the  faithful  assembled 
to  pray  over  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs.  The  Christians  of  that 
age  had  received  from  heaven  a  spirit  which  we  have  loet.    They 


'  Thia  waa  the  tenth  general  oounoil,  at  which  one  thoasnnd  biihopi  were 
preient.    T. 

'  The  fourth  general  council,  nnmboring  between  fire  and  eix  hundred 
bishops.    T. 

»  Baron.,  A  :  88,  No.  18. 
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formed  not  so  much  a  popular  tuwembly  u  a  oomnmnity  of  Levitn 
and  religious  womon.  Baptism  had  made  them  all  priests  and 
confessors  of  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Justin  the  philosopher,  in  his  first  Apology,  has  given  vm 
an  admirable  dosoription  of  the  Ohristian  life  in  thosia  times. 
"  Wo  are  accused,"  he  says,  "of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  while  wo  are  taught  by  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  our 
faith  that  nothing  is  hidden  to  the  eyo  of  Qod,  and  that  he  will 
one  day  take  a  strict  account  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds.  But, 
0  powerful  Emperor,  the  very  punishments  which  you  have  de- 
creed against  us  only  tend  to  confirm  us  in  our  religion,  because 
all  this  persecution  was  predicted  by  our  Master,  the  son  of  the 
sovereign  Qod,  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe. 

"On  Sunday,  those  who  reside  in  the  town  and  country  meet 
together.  The  Scriptures  are  read,  after  which  one  of  the  an- 
cients* exhorts  the  people  to  imitate  the  beautiful  examples  that 
have  been  placed  before  them.  The  assembly  then  rises;  prayer 
is  again  offered  up,  and  water,  bread,  and  wine  being  presented, 
the  officiating  minister  gives  thanks,  the  others  answering  Amen. 
A  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements  is  now  distributed,  and  the 
rest  is  convoyed  by  the  deacons  to  those  who  are  absent.  A  col- 
lection is  taken ;  the  rich  giving  according  to  their  disposition. 
These  alms  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  widows,  orphans,  sick  persons,  prisoners,  poor  people, 
strangers ;  in  short,  all  who  are  in  need,  and  the  care  of  whom 
devolves  especially  upon  the  minister.  We  assemble  on  Sunday, 
because  on  that  day  God  created  the  world,  and  the  same  day  his 
Son  arose  to  life  again,  to  confirm  his  disciples  in  the  doctrine 
which  we  have  exposed  to  you. 

"  If  you  find  this  doctrine  good,  show  your  respect  for  it;  if 
not,  reject  it.  But  do  not  condemn  to  punishment  those  who 
coinmit  no  crime ;  for  we  declare  to  you  that,  if  you  continue  to 
act  unjustly,  you  will  not  escape  the  judgment  of  God.  For  the 
rest,  whatever  be  our  faith,  we  desire  only  that  the  will  of  God 
be  done.     We  might  have  claimed  your  favorable  regard  in  con- 

'  That  18,  a  priest.  In  the  first  ages,  the  word  irptapvrtpot  or  ancient  was  very 
frequently  used  to  signify  a  bishop  or  priest,  set  apart  by  ordination  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church :  it  waa  afterwards  employed  solely  to  designate  the 
priestly  order.    T. 
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sequence  of  the  letter  of  your  father,  Gamar  Adrian,  of  illuBtrioun 
aud  (rlorious  memory;  but  we  have  preferred  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  justice  of  our  cauKe."> 

The  Apology  of  Juotin  was  well  oaloulatod  to  take  the  world 
by  surprise;  for  it  proclaimed  a  golden  age  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt generation,  aud  pointed  out  a  now  people  in  the  catacombs 
of  an  ancient  empire.  The  Christian  life  must  have  appeared 
the  more  admirable  in  the  public  eye,  as  such  perfection  had 
never  before  been  known,  harmonizing  with  nature  and  the  laws, 
and  on  the  other  hand  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  society.  It  is  also  invested  with  an  interest  which  is  not 
to  bo  found  in  the  fabulous  excellence  of  antiquity,  because  the 
latter  is  always  depicted  in  a  state  of  happiness,  while  the  former 
presents  itself  through  the  charms  of  adversity.  It  is  not  amid 
the  foliage  of  the  woods  or  at  the  side  of  the  fountain  that  virtue 
exerts  her  greatest  power,  but  under  the  shade  of  the  prison-wall 
or  amid  rivers  of  blood  and  tears.  How  divine  does  religion 
appear  to  us  when,  in  the  recess  of  the  catacomb  or  in  the  silent 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  we  behold  a  pastor  who  is  surrounded  by 
danger,  celebrating,  by  the  feeble  glare  of  his  lamp  and  in  pre- 
sence of  his  little  flock,  the  mysteries  of  a  persecuted  God  I 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  incontestably  this 
high  morol  character  of  the  first  Christians,  in  order  to  show  that, 
if  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  considered  unbecoming  in  that 
age  of  purity,  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  introduce  it  at 
the  present  day.  When  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  and 
morality  was  weakened  with  the  diffusion  of  mankind,  how  could 
the  priest  devote  himself  at  the  some  time  to  his  family  and  to 
the  Church?  How  could  he  have  continued  chaste  with  a  spouse 
who  had  ceased  to  be  so?  If  our  opponents  object  the  prac- 
tice of  Protestant  countries,  we  will  observe  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary in  those  countries  to  abolish  a  great  portion  of  the  external 
worship  of  religion ;  that  a  Protestant  minister  appears  in  the 
church  scarcely  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  that  almost  all  spi- 
ritual relations  have  ceased  between  him  and  his  flock,  and  that 
very  often  he  is  a  mere  man  of  the  world."    As  to  certain  Puri- 

I  Juitin,  Apolog.,  edit  Marc,  fol.  1742.    See  note  B. 

*  " It  wu  no  tririal  misfortune,"  says  Dr.  King,  "for  the  canse  of  Chnstianity 
in  England,  that  at  the  period  of  oar  separation  from  popery  the  clergy  were 
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tanioal  sects  that  affect  an  evangelical  siinplioitj,  and  wish  to  have 
a  religion  without  a  worship,  we  hope  thai  they  will  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Finally,  in  kuose  countries  where  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  is  allowed,  the  confession  of  sin,  which  is  the  most 
admirable  of  moral  institutions,  has  been,  and  must  necessarily 
have  been,  discontinued.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Chris- 
tian wouM  confide  the  secrets  of  his  heart  to  a  man  who  has 
already  made  a  woman  the  depositary  of  his  own ;  and  he  would, 
with  reason,  feu:  to  make  a  confidant  of  him  who  has  proved 
faithless  to  God,  and  has  repudiated  the  Creator  to  espouse  thr 
creature. 

We  will  now  answer  the  objection  drawn  from  the  general  law 
of  population.  It  cieems  to  us  that  one  of  the  first  natural  laws 
that  required  abrogation  at  the  commt  icement  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  that  which  encouraged  population  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
The  age  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  that  of  Abraham.  The  latter 
appeared  at  a  time  when  innocence  prevailed  and  the  earth  was 
but  sparsely  inhabited.  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  came  into 
the  midst  of  a  world  that  was  corrupt  and  thickly  settled.  Con- 
tinence, therefore,  may  be  allowed  to  woman.  The  second  Eve, 
in  curing  the  evils  that  had  fallen  upon  the  first,  has  brought 
down  virginity  from  heaven,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  purity  and 
joy  which  preceded  the  primeval  pangs  of  maternity. 

The  Legislator  of  the  Christian  world  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
and  died  a  virgin.  Did  he  not  wish  thereby  to  teach  us,  in  a 
political  and  natural  point  of  view,  that  the  earth  had  received 
its  complement  of  inhabitants,  and  that  the  ratio  of  generation. 


allowed  to  marry;  for,  as  might  have  beec  Toreseen,  our  eoolesiostios  ainoe  that 
time  hare  occupied  themselves  solely  with  lueir  wives  and  their  children.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  could  easily  provide  for  their  families  with  the  aid  of 
their  large  revenues ;  but  the  inferior  clergy,  unable  with  their  slender  incomes 
to  establish  their  oht'.tren  in  the  world,  soon  spread  over  the  kingdom  swarms 

uf  mendicants As  a  member  of  the  republic  of  letters,  I  have  often 

desired  the  re-enactment  of  the  canons  that  prohibited  marriage  among  the 
clergy.  To  episcopal  celibacy  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  magnificent  grants 
that  distinguish  nur  two  universities ;  but  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
those  two  seats  of  learning  have  had  few  benefactors  among  the  members  of  the 
hierarchy.  If  the  rich  donations  of  Laud  and  Sholdoa  have  an  eternal  claim 
to  our  gratitude,  it  must  ht  remembered  that  these  tno  prelatu^  were  never 
married,"  Jko. — Political  and  Literary  Anecdote;  Ac,  Edinburgh  Review,  July, 
1819.    T. 
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fu  from  being  extended,  should  be  restricted  ?  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  ve  may  remark  that  states  nerer  perish  from  a  want, 
but  from  an  excess,  of  population.  The  barbarians  of  the  North 
spread  deyaatation  over  the  globe  when  their  forests  became 
overcrowded ;  and  Switzerland  has  been  compelled  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  her  industrious  inhabitants  to  other  countries,  as  she 
pours  forth  her  abundant  streams  to  render  them  productive. 
Though  the  number  of  laborers  has  been  greatly  diminished  in 
France,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  never  more  flourishing 
than  at  the  present  time.  Alas  I  we  resemble  a  swarm  of  insects 
buzzing  around  a  cup  of  wormwoou  into  which  a  few  drops  of 
honey  have  accidentally  fallen ;  we  devour  each  other  as  soon  as 
our  numbers  begin  to  crowd  the  spot  that  we  occupy !  By  a  still 
greater  misfortune,  the  more  we  increase,  the  more  land  we  re> 
quire  to  satisfy  our  wants ;  and  as  this  space  is  always  diminish- 
ing, while  the  passions  are  extending  their  sway,  the  most  fright- 
ful revolutions  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  consequence.* 

Theories,  however,  have  little  weight  in  the  presence  of  fiiots. 
Europe  is  far  from  being  a  desert,  though  the  Catholic  clergy 
within  her  borders  have  taken  thd  vow  of  celibacy.  Even  mo- 
nasteries are  favorable  to  society,  by  the  good  management  of  the 
religious,  who  distribute  their  commodities  at  home,  and  thus 
afford  abundant  relief  to  the  poor.  Where  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  rich  abbey,  did  we  once  behold  in  France  the  com- 
fortably dressed  husbandman,  and  laboring  people  whose  joyful 
countenances  betokened  their  happy  condition  ?  Large  possessions 
always  produce  this  effect  in  the  hands  of  wise  and  resident 
proprietors;  and  such  precisely  was  the  character  of  our  monastic 
domains.  But  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  shall  return 
to  it  in  treating  of  the  religious  orders.  We  will  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  clergy  have  been  favorable  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, by  preaching  concord  and  union  between  man  and  wife, 
checking  the  progress  of  libertinism,  and  visiting  with  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Church  the  crimes  which  the  people  of  the 
cities  directed  to  the  diminution  rf  children. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  eveiy  great  nation  has  need  of 
men  who,  separated  from  the  reiit  of  mankind,  invested  with  some 


>  Nolo  c. 
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augost  obaraoter,  and  free  from  the  enoqmbranoes  of  wife,  children, 
and  other  worldly  affairs,  may  labor  effectually  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  morals,  and  the  relief 
of  human  suffering.  What  wonders  have  not  our  priests  and 
religious  accomplished  in  these  three  respects  for  the  good  of 
society?  But  place  them  in  charge  of  a  family:  would  not. the 
learning  and  charity  which  they  have  consecrated  to  their  country 
be  turned  to  the  profit  of  their  relatives  i*  Happy,  indeed,  if  by 
this  change  their  virtue  were  not  transformed  into  vice  I 

Having  disposed  of  the  objections  which  moralists  urge  against 
clerical  celibacy,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  those  of  the  poets  j 
but  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  other  argu- 
ments, to  adduce  other  authorities,  and  to  write  in  a  different 
style. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED — HOLY  ORDEBS. 

Most  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  led  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  the 
Gymnosophists,  the  Brahmins,  and  the  Druids,  held  chastity  in 
the  highest  honor.  Even  among  savage  tribes  it  is  invested 
with  a  heavenly  character;  because  in  all  ages  and  countries  there 
has  prevailed  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  exoellonoe  of  vir- 
ginity. Among  the  ancients,  priests  and  priestesses,  who  were 
supposed  to  commune  intimately  with  heaven,  were  obliged  to 
live  as  solitaries,  and  the  least  violation  of  their  vows  was  visited 
with  a  signal  punishment.  They  offered  in  sacrifice  only  the 
heifer  that  had  never  been  a  mother.  The  loftiest  and  most 
attractive  characters  in  mythology  were  virgins.  Such  were 
Venus,  Urania,  and  Minerva,  goddesses  of  genius  and  wisdon", 
and  Friendship,  who  was  represented  as  a  young  maiden.  Vir- 
ginity herself  was  personified  as  the  moon,  and  paraded  her  mys- 
terious modesty  amid  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  night. 

Virginity  is  not  less  amiable,  considered  in  its  various  ott^r 
relations.  In  the  three  departments  of  nature,  it  is  the  source 
of  grace  and  the  perfection  of  beauty.    The  poets  whom  we  are 
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now  seeking  io  convince  will  readily  admit  what  we  say.  I'o  they 
not  themselves  introduce  everywhere  the  idea  of  virginity,  as 
lending  a  charm  to  their  descriptions  and  representations  ?  Dd 
they  not  find  it  in  the  forest-scene,  in  the  vernal  rose,  in  the 
winter's  snow  ?  and  do  they  not  thus  station  it  at  the  two  ej..*re- 
mities  of  life — on  the  lips  of  childhood  and  the  gray  locks  of 
aged  man  ?  Do  they  not  also  blend  it  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
tomb,  telling  us  of  antiquity  that  consecrated  to  the  manes  seed- 
less trees,  because  death  is  barren,  or  because  in  the  next  life 
there  is  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  the  soul  is  &.n  immortal  virgin? 
Finally,  do  they  not  tell  us  that  the  irrational  animals  which  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  human  intelligence  are  those  devoted  to 
chastity?  Do  we  not  seem,  in  fact,  to  recognise  in  the  bee-hive 
the  model  of  those  monasteries,  where  vestals  are  busily  engaged 
in  extracting  a  celestial  honey  from  the  flowers  of  virtue  ? 

In  the  fine  arts,  virginity  is  again  the  charm,  and  the  Muses 
owe  to  it  their  perpetual  youth.  But  it  displays  its  excellence 
chiefly  in  man.  St.  Ambrose  has  composed  three  treatises  on 
virginity,  in  which  he  has  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand  the 
ornaments  of  stylo, — his  object,  as  he  informs  us,  being  to  gain 
the  attention  of  virgins  by  the  sweetness  of  his  words.*  He 
terms  virginity  an  exemption  from  every  stain,  and  shows  that 
the  tranquillity  which  attends  it  is  far  superior  to  the  cares  of 
matrimonial  life.  He  addresses  the  virgin  in  these  words :  "The 
modesty  which  tinges  your  cheeks  renders  you  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Retired  far  from  the  sight  of  men,  like  the  rose  in  some 
solitary  spot,  your  charms  form  not  the  subject  of  thoir  false 
surmises.  Nevertheless,  you  are  still  a  competitor  for  the  prize 
of  beauty;  not  that  indeed  which  fulls  under  the  eye,  but  the 
beauty  of  virtue — that  beauty  which  no  sickness  can  disfigure, 
no  age  can  diminish,  and  not  death  itself  can  take  away.  God 
alone  is  the  umpire  in  this  rivalry  of  virgins,  because  he  loves 

the  beautiful  soul,  even  in  a  body  that  is  deformed 

A  virgin  is  the  gift  of  heaven  and  the  joy  of  her  family.  She 
exercises  under  the  paternal  roof  the  priesthood  of  chastity;  she 
is  a  victim  daily  immolated  for  her  mother  at  the  altar  of  filial 
piety."- 


>  Dc  Virgin.,  lib.  ii.  ch.  1. 


'  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  cb.  5. 
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In  man,  vir^nity  aosuines  the  character  of  sublimity.  When, 
in  the  fierce  reBellion  of  the  passions,  it  resists  the  invitation  to 
evil,  it  becomes  a  celestial  virtue.  ''A  chaste  heart,"  says  St. 
Bernard,  "  is  by  virtue  what  an  angel  is  by  nature.  There  is 
more  felicity  in  the  purity  of  the  angel,  but  there  is  more  courage 
in  that  of  the  man."  In  the  religious,  virginity  transforms  itself 
into  humanity :  witness  the  fathers  of  the  Redemption  and  the 
orders  of  Hospitallers,  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  human  misery. 
The  learned  man  it  inspires  with  the  love  of  study;  the  hermit 
with  that  of  contemplation :  in  all  it  is  a  powerful  principle, 
whose  beneficial  infiuence  is  always  felt  in  the  labors  of  the  mind, 
and  hence  it  is  the  most  excellent  quality  of  life,  since  it  imparts 
fresh  vigor  to  the  soul,  which  is  the  nobler  part  of  our  nature. 

But  if  chastity  is  necessary  in  any  state,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  the 
service  of  the  divinity.  "God,"  as  Plato  observes,  "is  the  true 
standard  of  things,  and  we  should  make  every  efibrt  to  resemble 
him."  He  who  ministers  at  his  altar  is  more  strictly  obliged  to 
this  than  others.  "  The  question  here,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "is 
not  the  government  of  an  empire  or  the  command  of  an  army, 
but  the  performance  of  functions  that  require  an  angelic  virtue. 
The  soul  of  thu  priest  should  be  purer  than  the  rays  of  the  sun." 
"  The  Christian  minister,"  adds  St.  Jerome,  "  is  the  interpreter 
between  God  and  man."  The  priest,  therefore,  must  be  a  divine 
personage.  An  air  of  holiness  and  mystery  should  surround  him. 
Retired  within  the  sacred  gloom  of  the  temple,  let  him  be  heard 
without  bein<;  perceived  by  those  without.  Let  his  voice,  solemn, 
grave,  and  religious,  announce  the  prophetic  word  or  chant  the 
hymn  of  peace  in  the  holy  recesses  of  the  tabernacle.  Let  his 
visits  among  men  be  transient ;  and  if  he  appear  amid  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  let  it  be  only  to  render  a  service  to  the  unhappy." 

It  is  on  these  conditions  that  the  priest  will  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  people.  But  he  will  soon  forfeit  both  if  he 
be  seen  in  the  balls  of  the  rich,  if  he  be  encumbered  with  a  wife, 
if  he  be  too  familiar  in  society,  if  he  betray  faults  which  are 
condemned  in  the  world,  or  if  he  lead  those  around  him  to  sus- 
pect  for  a  moment  that  he  is  a  man  like  other  men. 

Chastity  iu  old  age  is  something  superhuman.  Priam,  ancient 
as  mount  Ida  and  hoary  as  the  oak  of  Gargarus,  surrounded  in 
his  palace  by  his  fifty  sons,  presents  a  noble  type  of  paternity ; 
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but  Plato,  without  wife  and  children,  seated  on  the  steps  of  a 
temple  at  the  extremity  of  a  cape  lashed  by  the  waves,  and  there 
lecturing  to  his  disciples  on  the  existence  of  God,  exhibits  a  ftr 
more  elevated  character.  He  belongs  not  to  the  earth ;  he  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  spirits  or  higher  intelligences  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  his  writings. 

Thus,  virginity,  ascending  from  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
beings  up  to  man,  soon  passes  from  man  to  the  angels,  and  fVom 
the  angels  to  God,  in  whom  it  is  absorbed.  God  reigns  in  a  glory 
unique,  inimitable  in  the  eternal  firmament,  as  the  sun,  his 
image,  shines  with  unequalled  splendor  in  the  visible  heavens. 

We  may  conclude,  that  poets  and  men  even  of  the  most  refined 
tast«  can  make  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  since  virginity  is  among  the  cherished  recollections  of 
the  past,  is  one  of  the  charms  of  friendship,  is  associated  with 
the  solemn  thought  of  the  tomb,  with  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood, with  the  enchantment  of  youth,  with  the  charity  of  the 
religious,  with  the  sanctity  of  the  priest  and  of  old  age,  and  with 
the  divinity  in  the  angels  and  in  God  himself. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SAME  SUBJECT   CONTIN0EI>— MATKIMONT. 

EuEOPS  owes  also  to  Christianity  the  few  good  laws  which  it 

possesses.     Thc^re  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  contingency  in  civil 

affairs  for  wVioli  provision  has  not  been  made  by  the  canon  law, 

the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  fifteen  centuries  and  of  the  genius 

of  the  Innocents  and  the  Gregories.     The  wisest  empei'orB  and 

kings,  as  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the  Great,  were  of  opinion 

that  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  introduce  into  the  civil  code 

a  part  of  this  ecclesiastical  code,  which  contains  the  essence  of 

the  Levitical   law,  the  gospel,  and   the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

What  an  edifice  is  the  Church  of   Christ!     How  vast!   how 

wonderful ! 

In  elevating   marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  Jesus 
8 
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Christ  hius  sbown  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  symbol  of  his 
union  with  the  Church.  When  we  consider  that  matrimony  is 
the  axis  on  which  the  whole  social  economy  revolves,  can  we 
suppose  it  ^o  be  ever  sufficiently  sacred,  or  too  highly  admire  the 
wisdom  of  him  who  has  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  religion  ? 

The  Church  has  made  every  provision  for  so  important  a  step 
in  life.  She  has  determined  the  degrees  of  relationship  within 
which  matrimony  is  allowable.  The  canon  law,*  which  determines 
the  degree  of  consanguinity  by  the  number  of  generations  from 
the  parent  stock,  has  forbidden  marriage  within  the  fourth  gene- 
ration ;  while  the  civil  law,  following  a  double  mode  of  computa- 
tion, fo;merly  prohibited  it  only  within  the  second  dv^ree.  Such 
was  the  Arcadian  law,  as  inserted  in  the  Institutes  of  J  ustinian.* 
But  the  Church,  with  her  accustomed  wisdom,  has  been  governed 
in  this  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  popular  manners.*  In  the 
f  st  ages  of  Christianity,  marriage  was  forbidden  within  the 
seventh  degree  of  consanguinity;  and  some  Councils,  as  tKat  of 
Toledo  in  the  siiith  century,  pi'  hibited  without  exception  all 
alliances  between  members  of  tho  same  family.* 

The  spirit  that  dictated  thcde  laws  is  worthy  of  the  pure  reli- 
gion which  we  profess.  Tho  pagan  world  was  far  from  imitating 
this  chastity  of  the  Christian  people.  At  Rome,  marriage  was 
permitted  between  cousins-german ;  and  Claudius,  in  order  to 
marry  Agrippina,  enacted  a  law  which  allowed  an  uncle  to  form 
an  alliance  with  hu  niece.*  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  brother  could 
uiarry  his  sister  by  the  mother's  side.' 


I  Conoil.  Lat,  so.  1?05  ^  De  Nupt,  tit  10 

'  Conoil.  D-aiiac.,  nn.  814.  The  canon  law  was  necessarily  modified  according 
to  the  maoi^ers  of  tho  different  nations — Goths,  Vaudals,  English,  Franks,  Bar- 
gundians — who  entered  successively  into  the  Church. 

<Cp  ..  5. 

'  '.^act.,  in  Claud.  It  shop.ld  be  observed  that  this  law  did  not  beeome  gime- 
rx,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fragmentt  of  Ulpian,  tit.  a  and  6,  and  that  it  was  re- 
;>oale'l  by  the  code  of  Thoodosius,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  cousins-german. 
In  the  Christian  Church  the  pope  has  the  power  to  dispense  from  the  canon 
law,  according  to  oircuc.sU.\nces :  a  very  wise  provision,  since  no  law  can  be  so 
universally  applicable  at  to  comprehend  every  case.  As  to  the  regulation  under 
the  Old  Testament  regariiug  marriage  betweei.  brothors  and  sisters,  it  belonged 
to  the  general  law  of  popuktion,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  abolished  at 
the  coming  of  Christ,  wheu  tho  different  races  of  men  bad  received  their  com- 
plement. ^  Plut.,  in  Sol, 
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The  Church,  however,  did  not  confino  her  precautions  to  the 
above-mentioned  legislation.  For  some  time  she  followed  the 
Levitical  law  in  regard  to  those  vrho  were  related  by  affinity;  but 
subsequently  she  numbered  among  the  nullifying  impediments 
of  marriage,  all  the  degrees  of  affinity  corresponding  to  the  degrees 
of  consanguinity  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited.*  She 
also  provided  for  a  case  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  pre- 
vious junsprudenoe — that  of  a  man  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse 
with  a  woman.  Act  irding  to  the  discipline  ^  the  Church,  this 
man  cannot  marry  aty  woman  who  is  related  within  the  second 
degree  to  the  object  of  his  unlawful  love."  ThM  law,  which  had 
existed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,'  be- 
came a  settled  point  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  c^'  Trent,  and  was 
considered  so  wise  an  enactment  that  the  French  code,  though  it 
rejected  the  Council  as  a  whole,  willingly  adopted  this  particular 
canon. 

The  numerous  impediments  to  marriage  between  relatives  which 
the  Church  has  established,  besides  being  founded  on  moral  and 
spiritual  considerations,  have  a  beneficial  tendency  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  by  encouraging  the  division  of  property,  and  pre- 
venting all  the  wealth  of  a  state  from  accumulating,  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Church  has  retained  the  ceremony  of  betrothing,  which 
may  be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity.  We  are  iAformed  by  Auluc 
Gellius  that  it  was  known  among  the  people  of  Latium  :*  it  waa 
adopted  by  the  Komans,^  and  was  customary  among  the  Greeks. 
It  was  honored  under  the  old  covenant ;  and  in  the  new,  Joseph 
was  betrothed  U^  Mary.  The  intention  of  this  custom  is  to  allow 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  time  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  previously  to  their  union." 

In  our  rural  hamlets,  the  ceremony  of  betrothing  was  :>c;ill  wit- 
nessed with  its  ancient  graces.'  On  a  beautiful  morning  in  the 
month  of  August,  a  young  peasant  repaired  to  the  farm-house  of 

I  Cone.  Lst.        '  Ibid.,  oh.  4,  sess.  24.        ^  Cono.  Ano.,  cap.  ult.,  an.  304. 

'*  Noct.  Att,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  *  Lib.  ii.  ff.  de  Spons. 

*  St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  this  usage,  says  that  the  bride  is  not  given  to 
her  lord  immediately  after  the  betrothing,  "  lest  he  be  inclined  to  think  less 
of  one  who  has  not  been  the  object  of  his  prolonged  aspirations." 

^  The  author  uses  the  past  tense,  alluding  to  customs  before  the  French  Re- 
Tolutiou.    T. 
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his  future  father-in-law,  to  join  his  intended  bride.  Two  musi- 
oians,  reminding  you  of  the  minstrels  of  old,  led  the  way,  playing 
tunes  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  the  hymns  of  pilgrims.  De- 
parted ages,  issuing  from  their  Gk)thio  tombs,  seemed  to  accom- 
pany the  village  youth  with  their  ancient  manners  and  their 
ancient  recollections.  The  priest  pronounced  the  accustomed 
benediction  over  the  bride,  who  deposited  upon  the  altar  a  distaff 
adorned  with  ribbons.  The  company  then  returned  to  the  farm- 
house ;  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor,  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  the  village  justice,  placed  themselves,  with  the  young 
couple,  the  husbandmen  and  the  matrons,  round  a  table,  upon 
which  were  served  up  the  Eumcean  boar  and  the  fatted  calf  of 
the  patriarchs.  The  festivities  concluded  with  a  dance  in  the 
neighboring  barn ;  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  took 
the  bridegroom  Ut  her  partner,  while  the  spectators  were  seated 
upon  the  newly-kui'vested  sheaves,  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
daughters  of  Jethro,  the  reapers  of  Booz,  and  the  nuptials  of 
Jacob  and  Rachel. 

The  betrothing  is  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  bans.  This 
excellent  custom,  unknown  to  antiquity,  is  altogether  of  ecclesias- 
tical institution.  It  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  a  decretal  of  Innocent  III.,  who 
enacted  it  as  a  general  law  at  the  Council  of  Lateran.  It  was  re- 
newed by  the  Tridentine  Synod,  and  has  since  been  established 
in  France.  The  design  of  this  practice  is  to  prevent  clandestine 
unions,  and  to  discover  the  impediments  to  marriage  that  may 
exist  between  the  contracting  parties. 

But  at  length  the  Christian  marriage  approaches.  It  comes 
attended  by  a  very  different  ceremonial  from  that  which  accom- 
panied the  betrothing.  Its  pace  is  grave  and  solemn ;  its  rites 
are  silent  and  august.  Man  is  apprised  that  he  now  enters  upon 
a  new  career.  The  words  of  the  nuptial  blessing — ^words  which 
Qod  himself  pronounced  over  the  first  couple  in  the  world — fill 
the  husband  with  profound  awe,  while  they  announce  to  him  that 
he  is  performing  the  most  important  act  of  life ;  that,  like  Adam, 
he  is  about  to  become  the  head  of  a  family,  and  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  whole  burden  of  humanity.  The  wife  receives  a  caution 
equally  impressive.  The  image  of  pleasure  vanishes  before  that 
of  her  duties.     A  voice  seems  to  issue  from  the  altar,  and  to  ad- 
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dreaa  her  in  these  words :  "  Knowest  thoa,  0  Eve,  what  thoa  art 
doing  ?  Knowest  thou  that  there  is  no  longer  any  liberty  for  thee 
but  that  of  the  tomb  ?  Knowest  thou  what  it  is  to  bear  in  thy 
mortal  womb  an  immortal  being,  formed  in  the  image  of  Qod?" 

Among  the  ancients,  the  hymeneal  rites  were  a  ceremony  replete 
with  licentiousness  and  clamorous  mirth,  which  suggested  none 
of  the  serious  reflections  that  marriage  inspires.  Christianity 
alone  has  restored  its  dignity. 

Religion  also,  discovering  before  philosophy  the  proportion  in 
which  the  two  sexes  aro  born,  first  decreed  that  a  man  should 
have  but  one  wife,  and  that  their  union  should  be  indissoluble 
till  death.  Divorce  is  unknown  in  the  Catholic  Church,  except 
among  some  minor  nations  of  Illyria,  who  were  formerly  subject  to 
the  Venetian  government,  and  who  follow  the  Greek  rite.*  If  the 
passions  of  men  have  revolted  against  this  law, — if  they  have  not 
perceived  the  confusion  which  divorce  introduces  into  the  family, 
by  disturbing  the  order  of  succession,  by  alienating  the  paternal 
affections,  by  corrupting  the  heart  and  converting  marriage  into 
a  civil  prostitution, — we  cannot  hope  that  the  few  words  which  we 
have  to  offer  will  produce  any  effect.  Without  entering  deeply 
into  the  subject,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  if  by  divoree  you 
think  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  married  couple,  (and  this 
is  now  the  main  argument,)  you  lie  under  a  strange  mistake. 
That  man  who  has  not  been  the  comfort  of  a  first  wife, — who  could 
not  attach  himself  to  the  virginal  heart  and  first  maternity  of  his 
lawful  spouse, — who  has  not  been  able  to  bend  his  passions  to  the 
domestic  yoke,  or  to  confine  his  heart  to  the  nuptial  couch, — ^that 
man  will  never  confer  felicity  on  a  second  wife.  Neither  will  he 
himself  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.  What  he  takes  for  differ- 
ences of  temper  between  himself  and  the  wife  to  whom  he  is 

'  By  a  departure  from  the  traditio.'x  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and  a  pre- 
ference for  the  oonoeaiiong  of  the  civU  code,  it  had  become  the  cuBtom  in  these 
countries  not  only  to  allow  divorce  a  menia  et  thoro  in  cases  of  adultery,  but 
also  to  permit  the  parties  to  marry  a^ain.  The  Connpil  of  Trent  was  on  the 
point  of  condemning  those  who  hold  that  marriage  is  dissolved  quoad  vin- 
culum by  the  crime  of  adultery ;  but,  for  reasons  of  expediency,  the  canon  on 
this  subject  was  so  framed  as  not  to  stigmatise  them  with  the  note  of  heresy. 
See  Tournely,  De  Matr.,  p.  394 ;  Aruhbp.  Kenrick,  Thtol.  Dogm.,  vol.  iv.  p.  120 ; 
Biblioth,  Sitcrte,  tome  xvi.  art.  Manage ;  Waterworth's  Conotw  and  Ltcreei  of 

Coune.  of  Trent,  p.  228,  i;c.     T. 
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anited,  ia  but  the  impulse  of  an  inoonstant  disposition  atU  the 
restlessness  of  desire.  Habit  and  length  of  time  are  more  noeu»* 
saiy  to  happiness,  and  even  to  luve,  than  may  be  imagined.  A 
man  is  not  happy  in  the  object  of  his  attachment  till  he  has 
passed  many  days,  and,  above  all,  many  days  of  adversity,  in  her 
company.  They  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  each  other's  soul;  the  mysterious  veil  with  which 
husband  and  wife  were  covered  in  the  primitive  Church,  must  be 
lifted  up  in  all  its  folds  for  them,  while  to  the  eye  of  others  it 
remains  impenetrable.  What  1  for  the  slightest  pretence  or  ca- 
price must  I  be  liable  to  lose  my  partner  and  my  children,  and 
renounce  the  pleasing  hope  of  passing  my  old  age  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family?  Let  me  not  be  told  that  this  apprehension  will 
oblige  me  to  be  a  better  husband.  No ;  we  become  attached  to 
that  good  only  of  which  we  are  certain,  and  set  but  little  value 
on  a  possession  of  which  we  are  likely  to  be  deprived. 

Let  us  not  give  to  matrimony  the  wings  of  lawless  love;  let  us 
not  transform  a  sacred  reality  into  a  fleeting  phantom.  There  is 
something  which  will  again  destroy  your  happiness  in  your  tran- 
cient  oonneotions :  you  will  be  pursued  by  remorse.  You  will  be 
continually  compariog  one  wife  with  another,  her  whom  you  have 
lost  with  her  whom  you  have  found ;  and,  believe  me,  the  balance 
will  always  bo  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus  has  God  formed  the 
heart  of  man.  This  disturbance  of  one  sentiment  by  another 
will  poison  all  }our  pleasures.  When  you  fondly  caress  your 
new  child,  yoii  will  thick  of  that  which  you  have  forsaken.  If 
you  press  youx  wife  to  your  heart,  your  heart  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  the  bosom  of  the  di-st.  Every  thing  tends  to 
unity  in  man.  He  is  not  happy  if  he  divides  his  affections; 
and  like  God,  in  whose  imago  he  was  created,  his  soul  inces- 
santly seeks  to  concentrate  in  one  point  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  ^ture. 

These  are  the  remarks  which  we  had  to  offer  on  the  sacraments 
of  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony.  As  to  the  images  which  they 
suggest  to  the  mind,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  present  them. 
Where  is  the  imagination  that  cr^nnot  picture  to  itself  the  priest 
bidding  adieu  to  the  joys  of  life,  that  he  may  devote  himself  to 
the  cause'  of  humanity;  or  the  maiden  consecrating  herself  to  the 
silence  of  retirement,  that  she  may  find  the  silent  repose  of  her 
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heart ;  or  the  betrothed  couple  appearing  at  the  altar  of  religion, 
to  vow  to  each  other  an  undying  love  ? 

The  wife  of  a  Ghriatian  is  not  a  mere  mortal.  She  ia  an  eztia- 
ordinary,  a  mysterious,  an  angelio  being ;  she  is  flesh  of  her  hus- 
band's fle«ii  and  bone  of  his  bone.  By  his  union  with  her  he 
only  takes  back  a  portion  of  his  substance.  His  soul,  as  well  as 
his  body,  is  imperfect  without  his  wife.  He  possesses  strength,  she 
has  beauty.  He  opposes  the  enemy  in  arms,  he  cultivates  the 
soil  of  his  country;  but  he  enters  not  into  domestic  details;  he 
has  need  of  a  wife  to  prepare  his  repast  and  his  bed.  '^''^  encoun- 
ters afflictions,  and  the  partner  of  his  nights  is  <  m  soothe 
them ;  his  days  are  clouded  by  adversity,  but  on  ina  couch  he 
meets  with  a  chaste  embrace  and  forgets  all  his  sorrows.  With- 
out woman  he  would  be  rude,  unpolished,  solitary.  Woman  sus- 
pends around  him  the  flowers  of  life,  like  those  honeysuckles  of 
the  forest  which  adorn  the  trunk  of  the  oak  with  their  perfumed 
garlands.  Finally,  the  Christian  husband  and  his  wife  live  and 
die  together;  together  they  rear  the  issue  of  their  union;  toge- 
ther they  return  to  dust,  and  together  they  again  meet  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  tomb,  to  part  no  more. 
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But  it  is  in  sight  of  that  tomb,  silent  vestibule  of  another 
world,  that  Christianity  displays  all  its  sublimity.  If  most  of 
the  ancient  religions  consecrated  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  none  evei 
thought  of  preparing  the  soul  for  that  unknown  country  "from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns." 

Come  and  witness  the  most  interesting  spectacle  that  earth  can 
exhibit.  Come  and  see  the  faithful  Christian  expire.  He  has 
ceased  to  be  a  creature  of  this  world :  he  no  longer  belongs  to  his 
native  country :  all  connection  between  him  and  society  is  at  an 
end.  For  him  the  calculations  of  time  have  closed,  and  he  has 
already  begun  to  date  from  the  great  era  of  eternity.    A  priest, 
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seated  at  his  pillow,  adpinisters  consolation.  This  minister  of 
God  cheers  the  dying  man  with  the  bright  prospect  of  immortal- 
ity; and  that  sublime  scene  which  all  antiquity  exhibited  but 
once,  in  the  kst  moments  of  its  most  eminent  philosopher,  is  daily 
renewed  on  the  humble  pallet  of  the  meanest  Christian  that 
expires  I 

At  length  the  decisive  moment  arrives.  A  sacrament  opened 
to  this  just  man  the  gates  of  the  world ;  a  sacrament  is  about  to 
dose  them.  Religion  rocked  him  in  the  cradle  of  life;  and  now 
her  sweet  song  and  maternal  hand  will  lull  him  to  sleep  in  the 
ciadle  of  death.  She  prepares  the  baptism  of  this  second  birth : 
but  mark,  she  employs  not  water;  she  anoints  him  with  oil,  em- 
blem of  celestial  incorruptibility.  The  liberating  sacrament  ^rsr 
dually  loosens  the  Christian's  bonds.  His  soul,  nearly  set  free  fW>m 
the  body,  is  almost  visible  in  hu  countenance.  Already  he  hears 
the  concerts  of  the  seraphim :  already  he  prepares  to  speed  his 
flight  to  those  heavenly  regions  where  Hope,  the  daughter  of 
Virtue  and  of  Death,  invites  him.  Meanwhile,  the  angel  of  peace, 
descending  toward  this  righteous  man,  touches  with  a  golden 
sceptre  his  weary  eyes,  and  closes  them  deliciously  to  the  light. 
He  dies;  yet  his  last  sigh  was  inaudible.  He  expires;  yet,  long 
after  he  is  no  more,  his  friends  keep  silent  watch  around  his 
couch,  under  the  impression  that  he  only  slumbers :  so  gently 
did  tUs  Christian  pass  from  earth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

yiOBS  AND  VIBTUB8  ACOOaDINO  TO  BILIGION. 

Most  of  tbe  ancient  philosophen  have  maiked  the  distinction 
between  yices  and  virtaes;  but  bow  far  saperior  in  tbis  reispeot 
also  is  tbe  wisdom  of  religion  to  tbe  wisdom  of  men  I 

Let  ns  first  consider  pride  alone,  wbiob  tbe  Cbnrob  ranks  as 
tbe  principal  among  tbe  vices.  Pride  was  tbe  sin  of  Satan,  tbe 
first  sin  tiiat  polluted  tbis  terrestrial  globe.  Pride  is  so  com- 
pletelj  tbe  root  of  evil,  tbat  it  is  intermingled  witb  all  tbe  otber 
infirmities  of  our  nature.  It  beams  in  tbe  smile  of  envy,  it  bursts 
fortb  in  tbe  debanoberies  of  tbe  libertine,  it  counts  tbe  gold  of 
avarice,  it  sparkles  in  tbe  eyes  of  anger,  it  is  tbe  companion  of 
graceful  effeminacy. 

Pride  occasioned  tbe  fall  of  Adam ;  pride  armed  Gain  agunst 
bis  innocent  brotber;  it  was  pride  tbat  erected  Babel  and  over- 
tbrew  Babylon.  Tbiougb  pride  Atbens  became  involved  in  tbe 
common  ruin  of  Oreeoe;  pride  destroyed  tbe  tbrone  of  Gyms, 
divided  tbe  empire  of  Alexander,  and  crusbed  Rome  itself  under 
tbe  weigbt  of  tbe  universe. 

In  tbe  particular  circumstances  of  life,  pride  produces  still 
more  baneftd  effects.  It  bas  tbe  presumption  to  attack  even  the 
Deity  bimself. 

Upon  inquiring  into  tbe  causes  of  atheism,  we  are  led  to  tbis 
melancholy  observation :  that  most  of  those  who  rebel  against 
Heaven  imagine  that  they  find  something  wrong  in  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  .society  or  tbe  order  of  nature ;  excepting,  however,  tbe 
young  who  are  seduced  by  the  world,  or  writers  whose  only 
object  is  to  attract  notice.  But  bow  happens  it  tbat  they  who 
are  deprived  of  tbe  inconsiderable  advantages  which  a  capricious 

fortune  gives  or  takes  away,bave  not  tbe  sense  to  seek  the  re- 
OS 
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mcdy  of  this  trifling  evil  in  drawing  near  to  Ckid  ?  He  is  the 
great  foantainliead  of  blessing.  So  truly  is  lie  the  quintessence 
itself  of  beaniy,  that  his  name  alone,  pronounced  with  love,  is 
sufficient  to  impart  something  divine  to  the  man  who  is  the  least 
fiivored  by  nature,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  case  of  Socrates. 
Let  atheism  be  for  those  who,  not  having  courage  enough  to  rise 
superior  to  the  trials  of  their  lot,  display  in  their  blasphemies 
naught  but  the  first  vice  of  man. 

If  the  Church  has  assigned  to  pride  the  first  place  in  the  scale 
of  human  depravity,  she  has  shown  no  less  wisdom  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  six  other  capital  vices.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  order  of  their  arrangement  is  arbitrary:  we  need  only 
examine  it  to  perceive  that  religion,  with  an  admirable  discrimi- 
nation, passes  from  those  vices  which  attack  society  in  general  to 
such  as  recoil  upon  the  head  ot  the  guilty  individud  alone.  Thus, 
for  instance,  envy,  luxury,  avarice  and  anger,  immediately  follow 
pride,  because  they  are  vices  which  suppose  a  foreign  object  and 
exist  only  in  the  midst  of  society;  whereas  gluttony  and  idle- 
ness, which  come  last,  are  solitary  and  base  inclinations,  that 
find  in  themselves  their  principal  gratification. 

In  the  estimate  and  classification  of  the  virtues,  we  behold  the 
same  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Before  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  human  soul  was  a  chaos;  the  Word  a^  jke, 
and  order  instantly  pervaded  the  intellectual  world,  as  the  same 
Jiat  had  once  produced  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  physical 
world :  this  was  the  moral  creation  of  the  universe.  The  virtues, 
like  pure  fires,  ascended  into  the  heavens :  some,  like  brilliant 
suns,  attracted  every  eye  by  their  glorious  radiance ;  others,  more 
modest  luminaries,  appeared  only  under  the  veil  of  night,  which, 
however,  could  not  conceal  their  lustre.  From  that  moment  an 
admirable  balance  between  strength  and  weakness  was  esta- 
blished ;  religion  hurled  all  her  thunderbolts  at  Pride,  that  vice 
which  feeds  upon  the  virtues :  she  detected  it  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart,  she  pursued  it  in  all  its  changes;  the  sacra- 
ments, in  holy  array,  were  marshalled  against  it;  and  Humility, 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  her  waist  begirt  with  a  cord,  her  feet  bare, 
her  head  covered  with  ashes,  her  downcast  eyes  swimming  in 
tears,  became  one  of  the  primary  virtues  of  the  believer. 
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And  what  were  the  virtues  bo  highly  recommend^  by  the 
sages  of  Greece  ?  Fortitude,  temperance,  and  prudence.  None 
but  Jesus  Christ  could  teach  the  world  that  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  are  virtues  alike  adapted  to  the  ignorance  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  man. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  stupendous  wisdom  that  pointed  out  faith 
to  us  as  the  source  of  all  the  virtues.  There  is  no  power  but  in 
conviction.  If  s  train  of  reasoning  is  strong,  a  poem  divine,  a 
picture  beautiful,  it  is  because  the  understanding  or  the  eye,  to 
whose  judgment  they  are  submitted,  is  convinced  of  a  certain 
truth  hidden  in  this  reasoning,  this  poem,  this  picture.  What 
wonders  a  small  band  of  troops  persuaded  of  the  abilities  of  their 
leader  is  capable  of  achieving  I  Thirty-five  thousand  Greeks  fol- 
low Alexander  to  the  conquest  of  the  world ;  Lacedssmon  com- 
mits her  destiny  to  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  and  Laoedeemon 
becomes  the  wisest  of  cities;  Babylon  believes  that  she  is  formed 
for  greatness,  and  greatness  crowns  her  confidence;  an  >oracle 
gives  the  empire  of  the  universe  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  universe;  Columbus  alone,  among  all 
his  contemporaries,  pemists  in  believing  the  existence  of  a  new 
world,  and  a  new  world  rises  from  the  .bosom  of  the  deep. 
Friendship,  patriotism,  love,  every  noble  sentiment,  is  likewise  a 
species  of  faith.  Because  they  had  faith,  a  Codrus,  a  Fylades, 
a  Regulus,  an  Arria,  performed  prodigies.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  who  believe  nothing,  who  treat  all  the  convictions  of  the 
soul  as  illusions,  who  consider  every  noble  action  as  insanity,  and 
look  with  pity  upon  the  warm  imagination  and  tender  sensibility 
of  genius — ^for  the  same  reason  such  hearts  will  never  achieve 
any  thing  great  or  generous :  they  have  faith  only  in  matter  and 
in  death,  and  they  are  already  insensible  as  the  one,  and  cold  and 
icy  as  the  other. 
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In  the  language  of  ancient  chivaliy,  to  pledge  one's  faith  was 
synonymona  with  all  the  prodigies  of  honor.  Roland,  Duguesclini 
Bayard,  were  faithful  knights;  and  the  fields  of  Boncevanz,  of 
Auray,  of  Bresse,  the  descendants  of  the  Moors,  of  the  English, 
and  of  the  Lombards,  still  tell  what  men  they  were  who  plighted 
their  faith  and  homaffe  to  their  God,  their  lady,  and  their  coun- 
try. Shall  we  mention  the  martyrs,  '<who,"  to  use  the  words  of 
St.  Ambrose,  "without  armies,  without  lemons,  vanquished  ty* 
rants,  assuaged  the  fury  of  lions,  took  from  the  fire  its  vehemence 
and  from  the  sword  its  edge"  ?*  Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
faith  is  so  formidable  a  power,  that  if  it  were  applied  to  evil  pur- 
poses it  would  convulse  the  world.  There  is  nothing  that  a  man 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  who 
submits  his  reason  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  another,  is  not 
capable  of  performing.  This  proves  that  the  most  eminent  vir- 
tues, when  separated  from  God  and  taken  in  their  merely  moral 
relations,  border  on  the  gi<eatest  vices.  Had  philosophers  made 
this  observation,  they  would  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  fix 
the  limits  between  ^)od  and  evil.  There  was  no  necessity  for  the 
Christian  lawgiver,  like  Aristotle,  to  contrive  a  scale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ingeniously  placing  a  virtue  between  two  vices ;  he  has 
completely  removed  the  difficulty,  by  inculcating  that  virtues  are 
not  virtues  unless  they  flow  back  toward  their  source — -that  is  to 
say,  toward  the  Deity. 

Of  this  truth  we  shall  be  thoroughly  convinced,  if  we  consider 
faith  in  reference  to  human  affairs,  but  a  faith  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  religion.  From  faith  proceed  all  the  viiines  of  society, 
since  it  is  true,  according  to  the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of 
wise  men,  that  the  doctrine  which  commands  the  belief  in  a  God 
who  will  reward  and  punish  is  the  main  pillar  both  of  morals  fxA 
of  civil  government. 

Finally,  if  we  employ  faith  for  its  higher  and  specific  objects, — 
if  we  direct  it  entirely  toward  the  Creator, — ^if  we  make  it  the 
intellectual  eye,  by  which  to  discover  the  wonders  of  the  holy 
<Atj  and  the  empire  of  real  existence, — ^if  it  serve  for  wings  to 
our  soul,  to  raise  us  above  the  calamities  of  life, — ^we  will  admit 
that  the  Scriptures  have  not  too  highly  extolled  this  virtue,  when 
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they  speak  of  the  prodigies  which  may  be  performed  by  its 
ipeans.  Faith,  oelestial  comforter,  thou  dost  more  than  remove 
mountains :  thou  takest  away  the  heavy  hardens  by  which  ti^^ 
heart  of  nian  is  grievously  oppressed  I* 


CHAPTER  m. 


or  HOPS  AND  OHARITT. 

Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  almost  as  powerful  as 
faith.  Desire  is  the  paient  of  power;  whoever  strongly  desires 
is  sure  to  obtain.  "  Seek,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "and  ye  shall  find ; 
knoolr^  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  In  the  same  sense  Py- 
thagoras observed  tlu#  « Power  dwelleth  with  necessity;"  for 
necessity  implies  privation,  and  privation  is  accompanied  with 
desire.  Desire  or  hope  is  genius.  It  possesses  that  energy  which 
produces,  and  that  thirst  which  is  never  appeased.  Is  a  man 
disappointed  in  his  plans  ?  it  is  because  he  did  not  desire  with 
ardor;  because  he  was  not  animated  with  that  love  which 
sooner  or  later  grasps  the  object  to  which  it  aspires ;  that  love 
which  in  the  Deity  embraces  all  things  and  enjoys  all,  by  means 
of  a  boundless  hope,  ever  gratified  and  ever  reviving. 

There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between  faith  and 
hope  considered  as  a  power.  Faith  has  its  focus  out  of  ourselves; 
it  arises  from  an  external  object.  Hope,  on  the  contrary,  springs 
up  within  us,  and  operates  externally.  The  former  is  instilled 
into  us,  the  latter  is  produced  by  our  own  desire;  the  former  is 
obedience,  the  latter  is  love.  But  as  faith  more  readily  produces 
the  other  virtues,  as  it  flows  immediately  from  God,  and  is  there- 
fore superior  to  hope,  which  is  only  a  part  of  man,  the  Church 
necessarily  assigned  to  it  the  highest  rank. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  hope  is  that  which  places  it  in 
relation  with  our  sorrows.  That  religion  which  made  a  virtue  of 
hope  was  most  assuredly  revealed  by  heaven.  This  nurse  of  the 
unfortunate,  taking  her  station  by  man  like  a  mother  beside  her 
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roffering  child,  rookii  him  in  her  arms,  presaes  him  to  her  bosom, 
and  refreshes  him  with  a  beverage  which  soothes  all  his  woes. 
She  watches  by  his  solitaiy  pillow;  she  lulls  him  to  sleep  with 
her  magic  strains.  Is  it  not  surprising  to  see  hope,  which  is  so 
delightful  a  companion  and  seems  to  be  a  natural  emotion  of  the 
soul,  transformed  for  the  Christian  into  a  virtue  which  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  his  duty?  Let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  is  obliged 
to  drink  copiously  from  this  enchanted  cup,  at  which  thousands 
of  poor  creatures  would  esteem  themselves  happy  to  moisten  their 
lips  for  a  single  mof^-ant.  Nay,  more,  (and  this  is  the  meet  mar- 
vellous circumstance  of  all,)  he  will  be  rewarded  for  having 
hoped,  or,  in  other  words,  for  having  made  himtelf  happy.  The 
Christian,  whose  life  is  a  continual  warfare,  is  treated  by  religion 
in  his  defeat  like  those  vanquished  generals  whom  the  Boman 
senate  received  in  triumph,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  they  had 
not  despaired  of  the  fim^  safety  of  the  ^mmonwealth.  But  if 
the  ancients  ascribed  something  marvellous  to  the  man  who  never 
despaired,  what  would  th^y  have  thought  of  the  Christian,  who, 
in  his  astonishing  language,  talks  not  of  entertaining  hope,  but 
of  practising  it  ? 

What  shall  we  now  say  of  that  charity  which  is  the  daughter 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  proper  signification  of  charity  is  grace 
and  joy.  Religion,  aiming  at  the  reformation  of  the  human 
heart,  and  wishing  to  make  its  affections  and  feelings  subservient 
to  virtue,  has  invented  a  new  pauion.  In  order  to  express  it, 
she  has  not  employed  the  word  love,  which  is  too  common ;  or 
the  word  friendship,  which  ceases  at  the  tomb ;  or  the  word  pity, 
which  is  too  much  akin  to  pride :  but  she  has  found  the  term 
caritat,  oharitt,  which  embraces  all  the  three,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  allied  to  something  celestial.  By  means  of  this,  she 
purifies  our  inclinations  and  directs  them  toward  the  Creator; 
by  this  she  inculcates  that  admirable  truth,  that  men  ought  to 
love  each  other  in  God,  who  will  thus  spiritualise  their  love,  di- 
vesting it  of  all  earthly  alloy  and  leaving  it  in  its  immortal 
purity.  By  this  she  inculcates  the  stupendous  truth  that  mortals 
ought  to  love  each  other,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  through 
God,  who  spiritualizes  their  love,  and  separates  from  it  whatever 
belongs  not  to  its  immortal  essence. 

But  if  charity  is  a  Christian  virtue,  an  immediate  emanation 
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firom  ihe  Almighty  and  liia  Word,  it  ii  alao  in  oIom  kllianoe  with 
nature.  It  is  in  this  oontboal  harmony  hetween  heaven  and, 
earth,  between  God  and  man,  that  we  diaooTer  the  ohaiaoter  vt 
true  religion.  The  moral  and  political  institutions  of  antiquity 
are  often  in  contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  the  human  soul. 
Ohristianity,  on  the  contrary,  ever  in  unison  wiih  the  heart,  en- 
joins not  solitary  and  abstract  virtues,  but  such  as  are  derived 
from  our  wants  and  are  useful  to  mankind.  It  has  placed  charity 
as  an  abundant  fountain  in  the  desert  of  life.  "Charity,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  is  patient,  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not,  dealeth  not 
perversely,  is  not  puffed  up,  is  not  ambitions,  seekeih  not  her 
own,  is  not  provoked  to  anger,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoioeth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  be* 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


or  THI  HOBAL  LAWS,  OB  THK  TEN  OOMMANDBIENTS. 

It  is  a  reflection  not  a  little  mortifjnng  to  our  pride,  that  all 
the  maxims  of  human  wisdom  may  be  comprehended  in  a  few 
pages :  and  even  in  those  pages  how  many  errors  may  be  found  I 
The  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycnrgus  have  remuned  standing  after 
the  fall  of  the  nations  for  which  they  were  designed,  cmly  as  the 
pyramids  of  tl-e  desert,, the  immortal  palaces  of  death. 

LatDi  of  the  Second  Zoroeuter. 

Time,  boundless  and  uncreated,  is  the  creator  of  all  thbgs. 
The  word  was  his  daughter,  who  gave  birth  to  Orsmus,  the  good 
deity,  and  Arimhan,  the  god  of  evil. 

Invoke  the  celestial  bull,  the  father  of  grass  and  of  man. 

The  most  meritorious  work  that  a  man  can  perform  is  to  oul- 
tivate  his  land  with  care. 

Pray  with  purity  vf  thought,  word,  and  action.* 


1 1  Oor.  xUL 


'  ^etid-Aretta. 


■ .  .  I  ■  •  ■  ■ 


•  •     # .  •  • 


•  •  •       • 

•  •  •      •  • 

•  *  •      * 
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Teaoh  thy  obild  at  the  age  of  five  yean  the  distinction  between 
good  and  eyil*    Let  the  ungratefiil  be  punished.* 

The  child  who  has  thrice  disobeyed  his  father  shall  die. 

The  law  declares  (he  woman  who  contracts  a  second  marriage 
to  be  impure. 

The  impoetoir  shall  be  scourged  with  rods. 

Despise  the  liar. 

At  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  keep  a  festiyal  of 
ten  days. 

Indian  Laws. 

The  universe  is  Yishnu. 

Whatever  has  been,  is  he;  whatever  is,  is  he;  whatever  will 
be,  is  he. 

Let  men  be  equal. 

Love  virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  renounce  the  fruit  of  thy  works. 

Mortal,  be  wise,  and  thou  shalt  be  strong  as  ten  thousand 
elephants. 

The  soul  is  God. 

Confess  the  faults  of  thy  children  to  the  sun  and  to  men,  and 
purify  thyself  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.* 

Egyptian  Lawn. 

Cnef,  the  universal  God,  is  unknown  darkness,  impenetrable 
obscurity. 

Osiris  is  the  good,  and  Typhon  the  evil  deity. 

Honor  thy  parents. 

Follow  the  profession  of  thy  father. 

Be  virtuous;  the  judges  of  the  lake  will,  after  thy  death,  pass 
sentence  on  thy  actions. 

Wash  thy  body  twice  each  day  and  twice  each  night. 

Live  upon  little. 

Beveal  no  secrets.* 

Lawt  of  JUinoi. 
Swear  not  by  the  Ck>ds. 
Young  man,  examine  not  the  law. 

I  Xraoph.,  Qfrop.}  Plat.  d«  leg.,  lib.  ii.  <  Xenopb.,  Q^rop. 

'    *  Pree.  of  t\«  Brant. ;  Eiit.  of  Ind. ;  Diod.  Sic,  Ae. 
*  Htrod.,  lib.  IL ;  Plat,  d*  Leg.  \  Pint.,  de  le.  et  0». 
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The  law  deoUrai  him  infamoua  who  ha«  no  friend. 

The  adaltreas  thall  be  crowned  with  wool,  and  sold. 

Let  your  repasts  be  pablic,  your  life  frugal,  and  yoor  danoff 
martial.* 

[We  shall  not  quote  here  the  laws  of  Lyourgus,  because  they 
are  partly  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  Minos.] 

Law»  of  Solon. 

The  son  who  neglects  to  bury  his  father,  and  he  who  defendi 
him  not,  shall  die. 

The  adulterer  shall  not  enter  the  temples. 

The  magistrate  who  is  intoxicated  shall  drink  hemlock. 

The  cowardly  soldier  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  the  citisen  who  remains  neutral  in 
civil  dissensions. 

let  him  who  wishes  to  die  acquaint  the  Archon,  and  die. 

He  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege  shall  suffer  death. 

Wife,  be  the  guide  of  thy  blind  husband. 

The  immoral  man  shall  be  disqualified  for  governing.* 

Primitive  Lawt  o/Rome. 

Honor  small  fortune. 

Let  men  be  both  husbandmen  and  soldiers. 

Keep  wine  for  the  aged. 

The  husbandman  who  eats  his  ox  shall  be  sentenced  to  die.' 

Laws  of  the  Gauh,  or  Druids. 

The  universe  is  eternal,  the  soul  immortal. 

Honor  nature. 

Defend  thy  mother,  thy  country,  the  earth. 

Admit  woman  into  thy  councils. 

Honor  the  stranger,  and  set  apart  his  portion  out  of  thy  har- 
vest. 

The  man  who  has  lost  his  honor  shall  be  buried  in  mud. 

Erect  no  temples,  and  commit  the  history  of  the  past  to  thy 
memory  alone. 

Man,  thou  art  free ;  own  no  property. 

>  Arlit,,  Pol.;  Plat,  de  leg. 
*  Plttt,  t»  Sum. }  Tit  Lir. 
9* 


>Plat,  t'n  Vit.  SoL;  Tit  Lir. 
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Honor  the  itgad,  and  let  not  th«  joang  bew  witncM  agdnst 
them. 

The  bi»Te  mu  ehall  be  rewarded  after  death,  and  the  ooward 
pnniahed.* 

Lawi  0/ J)fAaffora$. 

Honor  the  immortal  Goda  aa  eatablbhed  by  the  law. 

Honor  thy  parenta. 

Bo  that  which  will  not  wound  thy  memory. 

C9oae  not  thine  eyea  to  sleep,  till  thon  haat  thrioe  examined  in 
thy  aonl  the  aotiona  of  the  day. 

Aak  thyself:  Where  have  I  been?  Wbat  haye  I  done?  What 
ought  I  to  have  done  1 

Then,  after  a  holy  life,  when  thy  body  shall  return  to  the  ele< 
menta,  thou  shalt  become  immortal  and  incorruptible ;  thou  ahalt 
no  longer  be  liable  to  death.* 

Such  ia  nearly  all  that  ,ha8  been  preserved  of  the  so  highly 
Taunted  wisdom  of  antiquity  I  Here,  God  is  represented  as  pro- 
found darkness ;  doubtless  from  excess  of  light,  like  the  dimness 
that  obstructs  the  sight  when  you  endeavor  to  look  at  the  sun : 
there,  the  man  who  has  no  friend  is  declared  infamous,  a  denun- 
oiation  which  includes  all  the  unfortunate:  again,  suicide  is 
authorised  by  law :  and  lastly,  some  of  these  sages  seem  totally 
to  forget  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Moreover,  how 
many  vague,  incoherent,  commonplace  ideas  are  found  in  most 
of  these  sentences !  The  sages  of  the  Portico  and  of  the  Academy 
alternately  proclaim  such  contradictory  maxims,  that  we  may 
prove  from  the  same  book  that  its  author  believed  and  did  not 
believe  in  QoA;  that  he  acknowledged  and  did  not  acknowledge 
a  positive  virtue ;  that  liberty  is  the  greatest  of  blessings  and 
despotism  the  best  of  governments. 

>  Tmoit,  dt  mor.  Oertn.;  Strab.;  Cgeiar,  Com.;  Edda,  Ao. 

>  To  theie  Tablet  might  be  itdded  »n  extraot  iVom  Plsto'i  Bepublie,  or  nther 
from  the  twelve  books  of  his  laws,  wbioh  we  consider  his  best  worli,  on  aeeoant 
of  the  exquisite  pioture  of  the  three  old  men  who  converse  together  on  their 
way  to  the  fountain,  and  the  good  sense  which  pervades  this  dialogue.  But 
these  precepts  were  not  reduced  to  praetiet  j  we  shall  therefore  refrain  from 
any  notioo  of  them.  As  to  the  Koran,  all  that  it  contains,  either  holy  or  jnst, 
la  borrowed  almost  vrbatim  from  our  sacred  Scriptures;  therestiaaRabbin- 
ioal  compilation. 
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Ifi  amid  theie  oonflieting  Mntimflnta,  we  were  to  difoorer  a 
code  of  monl  laws,  without  oontradiotioiu,  without  erron,  whieh 
would  ramore  all  our  doubta,  and  teaoh  us  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  Ckd  and  .in  what  relation  we  really  atand  with  men, — if  thia 
oode  were  delirered  with  a  tone  of  authority  and  a  Bimplioity  of 
language  never  before  known, — should  we  not  conclude  that  these 
laws  have  emanated  from  heaven  alone  f  These  divine  precepts 
we  possess ;  and  what  a  subject  do  they  present  for  the  qiedita- 
tion  of  the  sage  and  for  the  fancy  of  the  poet!  Behold  Moses 
as  he  descends  from  the  burning  mountain.  In  his  hands  he  oar- 
rieu  two  tables  of  stone;  brilliant  rays  encircle  his  brow;  his  face 
beams  with  divine  glory;  the  torron  of  Jehovah  go  before  him; 
in  the  horiaon  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  crowned  with 
their  eternal  snows,  and  their  stately  cedars  disappearing  in  the 
clouds.  Prostrate  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
cover  their  faces,  lest  they  behold  God  and  die.  At  length  the 
thunders  cease,  and  a  voice  proclaims : — 

Hearken,  0  Israel,  unto  me,  Jehovah,  thy  Godi,*  who  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Misraim,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage. 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Qods  before  my  face. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  idol  with  thy  hands,  nor  any 
image  of  that  which  is  in  the  attonitihing  wateri  above,  nor  on 
the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  before  the  images,  and  thou  shalt  not  serve  them;  for  I, 
I  am  Jehovah,  thi/  Gods,  the  strong  God,  the  jealous  God,  visit- 
ing the  iniquity  of  the  fathers,  the  iniquity  of  those  who  bate  me. 


'  We  tnuulato  th«  Deealogne  vtrbatim  from  the  Hebrew,  on  aoeount  of  the 
expreuion  My  Ood»,  which  ii  not  rendered  in  any  version.  {Eloh*  is  the  plu- 
ral maiouline  of  Elokim,  Ood,  Judge ;  we  IVeqnently  meet  with  it  thai  In  the 
plnnil  in  the  Bible,  while  the  verb,  the  pronoun,  and  the  a^Jeetire  remain  in 
the  lingular.  In  Qtn.  i.  we  read  EUtht  harn,  the  Godi  ertattd,  (aing.)  and  it  ie 
impouible  to  nndentand  say  other  than  three  perioni ;  for  if  two  had  been 
meant,  Elohim  would  have  been  in  the  dual.  We  ahall  malce  another  remark, 
not  lees  important,  respecting  the  word  Adamak,  which  likewise  occurs  in  the 
Decalogue.  Adam  signifies  rtd  earth,  and  ah,  the  expletive,  expressei  iome- 
thing/ar(Aer,  beyond.  Ood  make*  use  of  it  in  promising  long  days  on  the 
earth  amd  bctokd  to  such  children  as  honor  their  ikther  and  mother.  Thue 
the  Trinity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  implied  in  the  Decalogue  by 
Eloke,  tki/  Ood;  or  ttvtrctl  divin*  ixiiUHtt  {«  uuilj/,  Jehovah ;  and  Adam-ah, 
earth  and  beyond.)    See  note  E. 
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upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  show- 
ing mercy  a  thousand  times  to  those  who  love  me  and  who  keep 
my  commandments. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah,  thy  Gods,  in 
vain ;  for  he  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  taketh  his  name  in 
vain. 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  of  Jehovah, 
thy  Gods,  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  neither  tbou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thy  camel,  nor  thy  guest  before  thy  doors;  for  in  six  days  Jeho- 
vah made  the  marvellous  waters  above,*  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore 
Jehovah  blessed  and  hallowed  it. 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  on  the  earth  and  beyond  the  earth  which  Jehovah,  thy  Gods, 
hath  given  thee. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shaH  not  bear  false  witness  agaiust  thy  neighbor. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  nor  thy  neigh- 
bor's wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's. 

Such  are  the  laws  which  the  great  Creator  has  engraved,  not 
only  upon  the  marble  of  Sinai,  but  also  upon  the  heart  of  man. 
What  strikes  us,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  character  of  univer- 
sality which  distinguishes  this  divine  code  from  all  human  codes 
that  precede  it.  Here  we  have  the  law  of  all  nations,  of  all  cli- 
mates, of  all  times.  Pythagoras  and  Zoroa^ster  addressed  the 
Greeks  and  the  Medes ;  Jehovah  speaks  to  all  mankind.  In  him 
we  recognise  that  Almighty  Father  who  watches  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  who  dispenses  alike  from  his  bounteous  hand  the  grain 
of  corn  that  feeds  the  insect  and  the  sun  that  enlightens  it. 

'  This  tranilation  is  far  from  giving  any  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Shamajim  is  a  kind  of  exclamation  of  wonder,  lllce  the  voice  of  a  whole 
nation,  which,  on  viewing  the  firmament,  would  cry  out  with  one  accord  "Be- 
hold Mow  miVocu^otw  teateri  iiuptnded  in  the  expaiue  above  u»! — thoie  orhi  of 
eiyital  and  of  diamond!"  How  is  it  possible  to  render  in  our  language,  in  the 
translation  of  a  law,  this  poetical  idea  conveyed  in  a  word  of  three  syllables  7 
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In  the  next  place,  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  these 
moral  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  for  their  simplicity  and  justice.  The 
pagans  enjoined  upon  men  to  honor  the  authors  of  their  days :  So- 
lon decrees  death  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  son.  What 
does  the  divine  law  say  on  this  subject  ?  It  promises  life  to  filial 
piety.  This  commandment  is  founded  on  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature.  God  makes  a  precept  of  filial  love,  but  he  has  not 
enjoined  paternal  affection.  He  knew  that  the  son,  in  whom  are 
centred  all  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  father,  would  often  be 
but  too  fondly  cherished  by  his  parent:  but  he  imposed  the  duty  ' 
of  love  upon  the  son,  because  he  knew  the  fickleness  and  the  pride 
of  youth. 

In  the  Decalogue,  as  in  the  other  works  of  the  Almighty,  we 
behold  majesty  and  grace  of  expression  combined  with  the  in- 
trinsic  power  of  divine  wisdom.  The  Brahmin  expresses  but 
very  imperfectly  the  three  persons  of  the  Deity;  the  name  of 
Jehovah  embraces  them  in  a  single  word,  composed  of  three 
tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  united  by  a  sublime  combination :  havah, 
he  was ;  hovah,  being,  or  he  is ;  and  je,  which,  when  placed  be- 
fore the  three  radical  letters  of  a  verb  in  Hebrew,  indicates  the 
future,  he  will  he. 

Finally,  the  legislators  of  antiquity  have  marked  in  their  codes 
the  epochs  of  the  festivals  of  nations ;  but  Israel's  sabbath  or  day 
of  rest  is  the  sabbath  of  God  himself.  The  Hebrew,  as  well  as 
the  Gentile,  his  heir,  in  the  hours  of  his  humble  occupation,  has 
nothing  less  before  his  eyes  than  the  successive  creation  of  the 
universe.  Did  Greece,  though  so  highly  poetical,  ever  refer  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  or  the  .rtisan  to  those  splendid  moments 
in  which  God  created  the  light,  marked  out  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  animated  the  heart  of  man  ? 

Laws  of  God,  how  little  do  you  resemble  those  of  human  insti- 
tution !  Eternal  as  the  principle  whence  you  emanated,  in  vain 
do  ages  rrli  away;  ye  are  proof  against  the  lapse  of  time,  against 
persecution,  and  against  the  corruption  of  nations.  This  reli- 
gious legislation,  organized  in  the  bosom  of  political  legislations, 
and  nevertheless  independent  of  their  fate,  is  an  astonishing  pro- 
digy. While  forms  of  government  pass  away  or  are  newly- 
modelled,  while  power  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  a  few 
Christians  continue,  amid  the  changes  of  life,  to  adore  the  same 
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Crod,  to  submit  to  the  same  laws,  without  thinking  themselves 
released  from  (heir  ties  by  revolution,  adversity,  and  example. 
What  religion  of  antiquity  did  not  lose  its  moral  influence  witb 
the  loss  of  its  priests  and  its  sacrifices  ?  Where  are  now  the 
mysteries  of  Trophonius's  cave  and  the  secrets  of  the  Eleusinian 
Geres?  Did  not  Apollo  fall  with  Delphi,  Bfkal  with  Babylon, 
Serapis  with  Thebes,  Jupiter  with  the  Capitol  ?  It  can  be  said 
of  Christianity  alone,  that  it  has  often  witnessed  the  destrqction 
of  its  temples,  without  being  affected  by  their  fall.  There  were 
not  always  edifices  erected  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  every 
place  is* a  temple  for  the  living  God:  the  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
the  cavern  of  the  mountain,  and  above  all,  the  heart  of  the  right- 
eous. Jesus  Christ  had  not  always  altars  of  porphyry,  pulpits  of 
cedar  and  ivoiy,  and  happy  ones  of  this  world  for  his  servants : 
a  stone  in  the  desert  is  sufficient  for  the  celebration  of  his  mys- 
teries, a  tree  for  the  proclamation  of  his  laws,  and  a  bed  of  thorns 
for  the  practice  of  his  virtues. 


BOOK    III. 

THE  TRUTHS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES,  THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB    BUFXBIOBITT    09    THE    BISTORT    OF    MOSES    OVER    AltL 
OTHER  COSMOGONIES. 

There  are  truths  which  no  one  calls  in  question,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  any  direct  proofs  of  them.  The  rebellion 
and  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  primeval  hap- 
piness and  transgression  of  man,  belong  to  the  number  of  these 
truths.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  absurd  falsehood  could 
have  become  a  universal  tradition.  Open  the  books  of  the 
second  Zoroaster,  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  those  of  Lucian, 
the  moral  treatises  of  Plutarch,  the  annals  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Bible  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Edda  of  the  Scandinavians;  go  among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  the  learned  priests  of  India;*  they  will 
all  recapitulate  the  crimes  of  the  evil  deity ;  they  will  all  tell  you 
of  the  too  short  period  of  man's  felicity,  and  the  long  calamities 
which  followed  the  loss  of  his  innocence. 

Voltaire  somewhere  asserts  that  we  possess  a  most  wretched 
copy  of  the  different  popular  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  the  physical  and  moral  elements  which  compose 
it.  Did  he  prefer,  then,  the  cosmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
great  winged  egg  of  the  Theban  priests  ?*  Hear  what  is  related 
by  the  most  ancient  historian  after  Moses : — 

"The  principle  of  the  universe  was  a  gloomy  and  tempestuous 
atmosphere, — a  wind  produced  by  this  gloomy  atmosphere  and 
a  turbulent  chaos.  This  principle  was  unbounded,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  neither  limit  nor  form.  But  when  this  wind  became 
enamored  of  its  own  principles,  a  mixture  was  the  result,  and 
this  mixture  was  called  desire  or  love. 


I  S«e  note  F. 


*  Herod.,  lib.  U.;  IHod.  Sie. 
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"This  mixture  being  complete  was  the  beginning  of  all  things; 
but  the  wind  knew  not  his  own  offspring,  the  mixture.  With  the 
wind,  her  father,  this  mixture  produced  mud,  and  hence  sprang 
all  the  generations  of  the  universe."* 

If  we  pass  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  we  find  Thales,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Ionic  sect,  asserting  water  to  be  the  universal  prin- 
ciple.* Plato  contended  that  the  Deity  had  arranged  the  world, 
but  bad  not  had  the  power  to  create  it.*  God,  said  he,  formed 
the  universe,  after  the  model  existing  from  all  eternity  in  him- 
self.* Visible  objects  are  but  shadows  of  the  ideas  of  God,  which 
are  the  only  real  substances.*  God,  moreover,  infused  into  all 
beings  a  breath  of  his  life,  and  formed  of  them  a  third  principle, 
which  is  both  spirit  and  matter,  and  which  we  call  the  aoul  of 
the  world.' 

Aristotle  reasoned  like  Plato  respecting  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  he  conceived  the  beautiful  system  of  the  chain  of 
beings,  and,  ascending  from  action  to. action,  he  proved  that  there 
must  exist  somewhere  a  primary  principle  of  motion.' 

Zeno  maintained  that  the  world  was  arranged  by  its  own 
energy ;  that  nature  is  the  system  which  embraces  all  things,  and 
consists  of  two  principles,  the  one  active,  the  other  passive,  not 
existing  separately,  but  in  combination ;  that  these  two  principles 
are  subject  to  a  third,  which  is  fatality;  that  God,  matter,  and 
fatality,  form  but  one  being;  that  they  compose  at  once  the 
wheels,  the  springs,  the  laws,  of  the  machine,  and  obey  as  parU 
the  laws  which  they  dictate  as  the  whole.* 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  the  universe  has  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity.  There  are  but  two  things  in  nature, — 
matter  and  space.*  Bodies  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  in- 
finitely minute  particles  of  matter  or  atoms,  which  have  an  inter- 
nal principle  of  motion,  that  is,  gravity.     Their  revolution  would 


I  Sanoh.,  ap,  Euieb,,  Prapar.  Evang.,  lib.  L  o.  10. 

*  Cio.,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  lib.  i.  n.  25. 

*  Tim.,  p.  28 ;  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  iii. ;  Pint,  de  Oen.  Anim.,  p.  78. 

*  Plat,  Tim.,  p.  29.  »  Id.,  Rep.,  lib.  vii.  «  Id.,  in  Tim.,  p.  34. 
^  Arist.,  de  Q*n.  An.,  lib.  ii.  o.  3 ;  Met,  lib.  zi.  c  6 ;  De  Cal.,  lib.  zi.  o.  3. 

■^  Laert,  lib.  r. ;  Stob.,  Eccl.  Phyi.,  o.  zir. ;  Sense.,  Contol,,  c.  zziz. ;  Cie.  dt 
Nat.  Deor. ;  Anton.,  lib.  vii. 

*  Lnoret,  lib.  iL ;  Laert,  lib.  z. 
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be  made  in  a  vertical  plane,  if  they  did  not,  in  consequence  of  a 
particular  law,  describe  an  ellipsis  in  the  regions  of  space.* 

Epicurus  invented  this  oblique  movement  for  the  purpose  o^, 
avoiding  the  system  of  the  fatalists,  which  would  be  reproduced 
by  the  perpendicular  motion  of  the  atom.  But  the  hypotheus  is 
absurd ;  for  if  the  declination  of  the  atom  is  a  law,  it  is  so  from 
necessity ;  and  how  can  a  neoesntated  cause  produce  a  free  effect  ? 
But  to  proceed. 

From  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  thestf  atoms  originated  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  vegetables, 
minerals,  and  animals,  including  man ;  and  when  the  productive 
virtue  of  the  globe  was  exhausted,  the  living  races  were  per- 
petuated  by  means  of  generation.*  The  members  of  the  different 
animals,  formed  by  accident,  had  no  particular  destination.  The 
concave  ear  was  not  scooped  out  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  nor 
was  the  convex  eye  rounded  in  order  to  see;  but,  as  these  organs 
chanced  to  be  adapted  to  those  different  uses,  the  animals  em- 
ployed them  mechanically,  and  in  preference  to  the  other  senses.* 

After  this  statement  of  the  cosmogonies  of  the  philosophers, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  notice^hoso  of  the  poets.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  of  the  golden  and  of  the  iron 
ages  ?  As  to  the  traditions  current  among  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  will  simply  remark  that  in  the  East  Indies  an  elephant 
supports  the  globe ;  in  Peru,  tbe  sun  made  all  things ;  in  Canada, 
the  great  hare  is  the  father  of  the  world;  in  Qreenland,  man 
sprang  from  a  shell-fish;*  lastly,  Scandinavia  records  the  birth 
of  Askus  and  Emla :  Odin  gives  them  a  soul,  Hsener  reason,  and 
Laedur  blood  and  beauty.' 


'  £00,  eit, 

*  Luoiet,  lib.  t.  et  z. ;  Cio.,  de  ITat.  Dtor.,  lib.  i.  e.  8,  9. 

*  Luoret,  lib.  ir.,  v. 

*See  Hesiod;  Or  id;  Hist  of  Hindostan;  Herrcra,  Histor.  de  1m  Ind.; 
Cbkrievoix,  Hist  de  la  Nonv.  Fr.;  P.  Lafltau,  M«enra  dee  Ind.j  TraveU  in 
Greenland,  by  a  Missionary. 

*  Astcum  et  Emlam,  omni  oonatu  destitntoi, 
Animam  neo  possidebant,  rationem  neo  habebant, 
Neo  snngiiinem  neo  sermonem,  neo  faoiem  venustam: 
Animam  dedit  Odinus,  rationem  dedit  Hnnorus ; 
Liedur  languinemaddiditet  faoiem  renuitam. 

Bartbolih,  Ant.  Dtm, 
10 
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In  these  Yarioos  cosmogonies  we  find  childish  tales  on  the  one 
hand  and  philosophical  abstraotions  on  the  other;  and  were  we 
obliged  to  choose  between  them,  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the 
former. 

In  order  to  distinguish,  among  a  number  of  paintings,  the  ori* 
ginal  ftom  the  copy.  Ire  must  look  for  that  which,  in  its  entembh 
or  in  the  perfection  of  its  parts,  exhibits  the  genius  of  the  master. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  what  we  find  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
is  the  original  of  the  irepresentations  met  with  in  popular  tradi- 
tions. What  can  be  more  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
magnificent, — what  more  easy  of  conception,  or  more  consonant 
with  human  reason, — than  the  Creator  descending  into  the  realms 
of  ancient  night  and  producing  light  by  the  operation  of  a  word? 
The  sun,  in  an  instant,  takes  his  station  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  dome  of  acure ;  he  throws  hb  invisible  not- 
work  over  the  planets,  and  detains  them  about  him  as  his  cap- 
tives; the  seas  and  forests  commence  their  undulations  on  the 
globe,  and  their  voices  are  heard  for  the  first  time  proclaiming  to 
the  universe  that  marriage  in  which  God  himself  is  the  priest, 
the  earth  is  the  nuptial  couch,'and  mankind  is  the  progeny.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB   FALL  OF   MAN — ^THB   8ERPBNT — ^A  HIBEBW  WORD. 

We  are  again  struck  with  astonishment  in  contemplating  that 
other  truth  announced  in  the  Scriptures : — man  djfing  in  con$e- 
quence  of  having  poitoned  himself  from  the  tree  of  life!— m»n 
lost  for  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  for  having  learned 

>  The  AiiaUe  AewareAft  confirm  the  truth  of  the  book  of  Qeneiii.  Thejr 
divide  mythology  into  three  branchei,  one  of  whioh  extended  throoghout  In- 
dia, the  feoond  over  Greece,  and  the  third  among  the  lavagei  of  North  Ame- 
rica. They  alio  show  that  thia  same  mythology  wai  derived  flrom  a  etill  more 
ancient  tradition,  whioh  it  that  of  Mom*.  Modem  travellen  in  India  every- 
where And  tracee  of  the  facte  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  authentici^  of  theie 
traditioni,  aAer  having  been  long  oonte«ted,  haa  now  oeaied  to  be  a  matter  of 
doabk 
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too  nracb  of  good  and  evil,  for  having  ceased  to  resemble  the 
child  of  the  gospel  t  If  we  suppose  any  other  prohibition  of  the 
Deity,  relative  to  any  propensity  of  the  soul  whatever,  where  iil 
the  profound  wbdom  in  the  command  of  the  Most  Highf  It 
would  seem  to  bo  unworthy  of  the  Divinity,  and  no  moral  would 
result  from  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  But  observe  how  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  springs  from  the  Uw  imposed  on  our 
first  parents.  Ood  placed  knowledge  within  his  reach ;  he  could 
not  refuse  it  him,  since  man  was  created  intelligent  and  free; 
but  he  cautioned  him  that  if  he  was  resolved  on  knowing  too 
mudi,  this  knowledge  would  result  in  the  death  of  himself  and 
of  hid  posterity.  The  secret  of  the  political  and  moral  existence 
of  nations,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  are 
comprised  in  the  tradition  of  this  wonderful  and  fatal  tree. 

Now  let  us  contemplate  the  marvellous  consequence  of  this 
prohibition  of  infinite  wisdom.  Man  falls,  and  the  demon  of 
'  pride  occasions  his  fall.  But  pride  borrows  the  voice  of  love  to 
seduce  him,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  that  Adam  aspires 
to  an  equality  with  God — a  profound  illustration  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal passions  of  the  heart,  vanity  and  love.  Bossuet,  in  his  Ele- 
vatioTU  to  Ood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  the  author  of  the 
FunereU  Orations,  observes,  in  treating  of  the  mystery  of  the 
serpent,  that  "  the  angels  conversed  with  man  in  such  forms  as 
Qod  permitted,  and  under  the  figure  of  animals.  Eve  therefore 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  serpent  speak,  any  more  than  she 
was  to  see  God  himself  appear  under  a  sensible  form."  "Why," 
adds  the  some  writer,  "did  God  cause  the  proud  spirit  to  appear 
in  that  form  in  preference  to  any  other?  Though  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  know  this,  yet  Scripture  intimates  the 
reason,  when  it  observes  that  the  serpent  was  the  most  subtle  of 
all  animals;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  which  most  aptly  represented 
Satan  in  his  malice,  his  artifices,  and  afterward  in  his  punish- 
ment." 

The  present  age  rejects  with  disdain  whatever  savors  of  the 
marvellous;  but  the  serpent  has  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  our  observations,  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  we  seem 
to  recognise  in  that  animal  the  pernicious  spirit  and  artful  malice 
which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  thing  is  mys- 
terious, secret,  astonishing,  in  this  incomprehensible  reptile.   His 
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movements  differ  from  those  of  all  other  animals.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  where  his  locomotive  principle  lies,  for  he  has  neither 
fins,  nor  feet,  nor  wings;  and  yet  ho  flits  like  a  shadow,  he  van- 
ishes as  by  ma^c,  he  reappears  and  is  gone  again,  like  a  light 
azure  vapor,  or  the  gleams  of  a  sabre  in  the  dark.  Now  he  curls 
himself  into  a  circle  and  projects  a  tongue  of  fire;  now,  standing 
erect  upon  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  he  moves  along  in  a  perpen- 
dicular attitude,  as  by  enchantment.  He  rolls  himself  into  a  ball, 
rises  and  falls  in  a  spiral  line,  gives  to  his  rings  the  undulations 
of  a  wave,  twines  round  the  branches  of  trees,  glides  under  the 
grass  of  the  meadow,  or  skims  along  the  surface  of  water.  His 
colors  are  not  more  determinate  than  his  movements.  They 
change  with  each  new  point  of  view,  and  like  his  motions,  they 
possess  the  false  splendor  and  deceitful  variety  of  the  seducer. 

Still  more  astonishing  in  other  respects,  he  knows,  like  the 
murderer,  how  to  throw  aside  his  garment  stained  with  blood,  lest 
it  should  lead  to  his  detection.  By  a  singular  faculty,  the  female 
can  introduce  into  her  body  the  little  monsters  to  which  she  has 
given  birth.*  The  serpent  passes  whole  months  in  sleep.  He 
frequents  tombs,  inhabits  secret  retreats,  produces  poisons  which 
chill,  bum,  or  checquer  the  body  of  his  victim  with  the  colors 
with  which  he  is  himself  marked.  In  one  place,  he  lifts  two 
menacing  heads;  in  another,  he  sounds  a  rattle.  He  hisses  like 
the  mountain  eagle,  or  bellows  like  a  bull.  He  naturally  enters 
into  the  moral  or  religious  ideas  of  men,  as  if  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  their  destiny.  An 
object  of  horror  or  adoration,  they  either  view  him  with  an  im- 
placable hatred,  or  bow  down  before  his  genius.  Falsehood  ap- 
peals to  him,  prudence  calls  him  to  her  aid,  envy  bears  him  in 
her  bosom,  and  eloquence  on  her  wand.  In  hell  he  arms  the 
scourges  of  the  furies;  in  heaven  eternity  is  typified  by  his  image. 


■  Ai  this  part  of  the  detcriptioi^  is  lo  very  extraordinary,  it  may  appear  to 
want  confirmation.  "  Mr.  de  Beanvois,  ai  relatevi  in  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  declared  himself  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  fact  as  is  abore 
stated.  He  saw  a  large  rattlesnake,  which  ho  hod  disturbed  in  his  wailcs,  open 
her  jaws,  and  instantly  fire  small  ones,  which  were  lying  by  her,  rushed  into  her 
mouth.  He  retired  and  watched  her,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  saw  her  again 
discharge  them.  The  common  viper  does  the  same."  See  Shau^t  Oeneral  Zo- 
ology, Tol.  iU.  pp.  324,  374.    K. 
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I  image. 


He  poBaesaes,  moreover,  the  art  of  sedacing  iunoeenoe.  His  eyes 
fiiaoioate  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  beneath  the  fern  of  the  orib 
the  ewe  gives  up  to  him  her  milk.  But  he  may  himself  be 
charmed  by  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  and  to  subdue  him  the 
shepherd  needs  no  other  weapon  than  his  pipe. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1791,  we  were  travelling  in  Upper 
Canada  with  several  &milies  of  savages  belon^ng  to  the  nation 
of  the  Onondagos.  One  day,  while  we  were  encamped  in  a  spa> 
oious  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  Genesee  River,  we  saw  a  rattlesnake. 
There  was  a  Canadian  in  our  party  who  could  play  on  the  flute, 
and  to  divert  us  he  advanced  toward  the  serpent  with  his  new 
species  of  weapon.  On  the  approach  of  his  enemy,  the  haughty 
reptile  curls  himself  into  a  spiral  line,  flattens  his  head,  inflates 
his  cheeks,  contracts  his  lips,  displays  his  envenomed  fangs  and 
his  bloody  throat.  His  double  tongue  glows  like  two  flames  of 
fire;  his  eyes  are  burning  coals;  his  body,  swollen  with  rage, 
rises  and  falls  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge;  his  dilated  skin  as- 
sumes a  dull  and  scaly  appearance ;  and  his  tail,  which  sepds  forth 
an  ominous  sound,  vibrates  with  such  rapidity  as  to  resemble  a 
light  vapor. 

The  Canadian  now  begins  to  play  on  his  flute.  The  serpent 
starts  with  surprise  and  draws  back  his  head.  In  proportion  as 
he  is  struck  with  the  magic  sound,  his  eyes  lose  their  fierceness, 
the  oscillations  of  his  tail  diminish,  and  the  noise  which  it  emits 
grows  weaker,  and  gradually  dies  away.  The  spiral  folds  of  the 
charmed  serpent,  diverging  from  the  perpendicular,  expand,  and 
one  after  the  other  sink  to  the  ground  in  concentric  circles.  The 
tints  of  aiure,  green,  white,  and  gold,  recover  their  brilliancy  on 
his  quivering  skin,  and,  slightly  turning  his  head,  he  remains  mo- 
tionless in  the  attitude  of  attention  and  pleasure. 

At  this  moment  the  Canadian  advanced  a  few  steps,  producing 
with  his  flute  sweet  and  simple  notes.  The  reptile  immediately 
lowers  his  variegated  neck,  opens  a  passage  with  bis  head  through 
the  slender  grass,  and  begins  to  creep  after  the  musician,  halting 
when  he  halts,  and  again  following  him  when  he  resumes  his 
march.  In  this  way  he  was  led  beyond  the  limits  of  our  camp, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  spectators,  both  savages  and 
Europeans,  who  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  After  wit- 
nessing this  wonderful  effect  of  melody,  the  assembly  unani- 
10*  H 
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ttoosly  decided  thtt  the  marrelloiu  aerpent  (Atoold  be  pennitted 
to  escape.* 

To  thii  kind  of  inference,  drawn  from  the  habita  of  the  lerpent 
in  favor  of  the  truths  of  Scripture,  we  sliaU  add  another,  deduced 
from  a  Hebrew  word.  Is  it  not  very  remarkable,  and  at  the 
same  time  extremely  philosophical,  that,  in  Hebrew,  the  generic 
terqi  for  man  should  signify /ever  or  paint  The  root  of  Enoth, 
man,  is  the  verb,  anath^  to  be  dangeroutfy  ill.  This  appellation 
was  not  given  to  our  first  parent  by  the  Almighty:  he  called  him 
simply  Adam,  red  earth  or  tlime.  It  was  not  till  after  the  fall 
that  Adam's  posterity  assumed  the  name  of  Enoih,  or  man,  which 
was  so  perfectly  adapted  to  his  aflSictions,  and  most  eloquently 
rembded  him  both  of  his  guilt  and  its  punishment.  Perhaps 
Adam,  when  he  witnessed  the  pangs  of  his  wife,  and  took  into  his 
arms  Cain,  his  first-bom  son,  lifting  him  toward  heaven,  exclaimed, 
in  the  aouteness  of  his  feelings,  Enoih,  Oh,  anguish  t  a  doleful 
exclamation  that  may  have  led  afterward  to  the  deaignation  of 
the  human  race. 


CHAPTER  m. 


nUMITITE  CONSTITUTION  0»  MAN — ^NIW  PBOOr  OF 
OBIOINAL  SIN. 

We  indicated  certain  moral  evidences  of  original  sin  in  treat- 
ing of  baptism  and  the  redemption;  but  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  "The  knot  of  our 
condition,"  says  Pascal,  «has  its  twists  and  folds  in  this  abyss. 


■  In  India  the  Cobra  dt  Capello,  or  hooded  make,  ii  ewrried  »bont  ai  a  ihow 
in  a  basliet,  and  so  managed  ai  to  exhibit  when  ihown  a  Icind  of  dancing  mo* 
tion,  railing  itielf  up  on  it*  lower  part,  and  alternately  moring  its  head  and 
body  from  aide  to  lide  to  the  lound  of  some  mueioal  initmment  which  if  played 
during  the  time.    iShan't  Zoohgg,  toL  iii.  p.  411. 

The  $trpmte*,  the  moit  formidable  of  reptilei,  aa  they  make  a  moit  diitin- 
gniahed  figure  in  natural  history,  lo  they  aie  frequently  the  lubjcot  of  deicrip- 
tion  with  natnraliiU  and  poet*.  But  it  would  be  diffloult  to  find,  either  in 
Buffon  or  Shaw,  in  Virgil,  or  eron  in  Luoan,  who  ii  enamored  of  th«  lul^M^ 
any  thing  i uperlor  to  thif  vivid  picture  of  our  author.    K. 
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80  tbat  muk  is  mora  inooDoeiyable  without  this  myiteiy  thao  this 
myateiy  is  inconceivable  to  man."* 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  order  of  the  universe  famishes  a  new 
proof  of  our  primitive  degeneracy.  If  we  survey  the  world  around 
us  we  shall  remark  that,  by  a  general,  and  at  the  same  time  a  par- 
ticular law,  all  the  integral  parts,  all  the  springs  of  action,  whether 
internal  or  external,  all  the  qualities  of  beings,  have  a  perfect  oon> 
formity  with  one  another.  Thus  the  heavenly  bodies  accomplish 
their  revolutions  in  an  admirable  unity,  and  each  body,  steadily 
pursuing  its  course,  describes  the  orbit  peculiar  to  itself.  One 
single  globe  imparts  light  and  heat.  These  two  qualities  are  not 
divided  between  two  spheres;  the  sun  combines  them  in  his  orb 
as  God,  whose  image  he  is,  unites  the  fertilising  principle  with 
the  principle  which  illumines. 

The  same  law  obtains  among  animals.  Their  idecu,  if  we  mi^ 
be  allowed  the  expression,  invariably  accord  with  their /««/tn(7<, 
their  reason  with  their  passions.  Hence  it  is  that  they.ara  not 
susceptible  of  any  increase  or  diminution  of  intelligence.  The 
reader  may  easily  pursue  this  law  of  conformities  in  the  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral  kingdoms. 

By  what  incomprehensible  destiny  does  man  alone  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  law,  so  necessary  for  the  order,  the  preservation, 
the  peace  and  the  welfare,  of  beings  ?  As  obvious  as  this  har- 
mony of  qualities  and  movements  appears  in  the  rest  of  nuture, 
so  striking  is  their  discordance  in  man.  There  is  a  perpetnid 
collision  between  his  understanding  and  his  will,  between  his 
reason  and  his  heart.  When  he  attains  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization,  he  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  morality; 
when  free,  he  is  barbarous ;  when  refined,  he  is  bound  vrith  fet- 
ters. Does  he  excel  in  the  sciences  ?  his  imagination  expires. 
Does  he  become  a  poet  ?  he  loses  the  faculty  of  profound  thought. 
His  heart  gains  at  the  expense  of  his  head,  and  his  head  at  the 
expense  of  his  heart.  He  is  impoverished  in  ideas  in  proportion 
as  he  abounds  in  feeling;  his  feelings  become  more  confined  in 
proportion  as  his  ideas  are  enlarged.  Strength  renders  him  cold 
and  harsh,  while  weakness  makes  him  kind  and  gracious.  A 
virtue  invariably  brings  him  a  vice  along  with  it;  and  a  vice, 


>  Pkiosri  Thoughu,  chap.  iii. 
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when  it  leaves  him,  u  invariably  deprives  him  of  a  virtae.  Na- 
tions, ooUeotivoly  oonsiderod,  exhibit  the  liice  vicissitudefl ;  they 
alternately  lose  and  reoover  the  light  of  wisdom.  It  might  be 
■aid  that  the  Genius  of  man,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  is  inces- 
santly flying  around  the  globe,  amid  the  night  that  envelops  us, 
appearing  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  like  the  nocturnal 
luminary,  which,  continually  on  the  increase  and  the  wane,  at 
each  step  diminishes  for  one  country  the  resplendence  which  she 
augments  for  another. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  man,  in  his 
primitive  constitution,  resembled  the  rest  of  the  creation,  and 
that  this  constitution  consisted  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
feelings  and  the  faculty  of  thought,  of  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding.  Of  this  we  shall  perhaps  be  convinced,  if  we 
observe  that  this  union  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  even 
a  shadow  of  that  felicity  which  we  have  lost.  Thus  we  are 
furnished  with  a  due  to  original  sin  by  the  mere  chain  of  reason- 
ing and  the  probabilities  of  analogy;  since  man,  in  the  state  in 
which  we  behold  him,  is  not,  we  may  presume,  the  primitive 
man.  He  stands  in  contradiction  to  nature ;  disorderly  when  all 
things  else  are  regular;  with  a  double  character  when  every  thing 
around  him  is  simple.  Mysterious,  variable,  inexplicable,  he  is 
manifestly  in  the  state  of  a  being  which  some  accident  has  over- 
thrown :  he  is  a  palace  that  has  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  been 
rebuilt  with  its  ruins,  where  you  behold  some  parts  of  an  imposing 
appearance  and  others  extremely  offensive  to  the  eye ;  magnificent 
colonnades  which  lead  to  nothing;  lofty  porticos  and  low  ceil- 
ings; strong  lights  and  deep  shades;  in  a  word,  confusion  and 
disorder  pervading  eveiy  quarter,  and  especially  the  sanctuary. 

Now,  if  the  primitive  constitution  of  man  consisted  in  accord- 
ances such  as  we  find  established  among  other  beings,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  this  order,  or  any  such 
harmony  in  general,  than  to  alter  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  or 
qualities.  In  man  this  precious  equilibrium  was  formed  by  the 
Acuities  of  love  and  thought.  Adam  was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  best  of  men;  the  most  powerful  in 
thought  and  the  most  powerful  in  love.  But  whatever  has  been 
created  must  necessarily  have  a  progressive  coure^.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  new  attainments  in  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the 
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reTolution  of  ages,  and  to  be  aooompanied  by  an  aoceuion  of  new 
/kelinfft,  Adam  wanted  to  know  every  thing  at  once.  Obaenre, 
too,  what  ii  very  important :  man  had  it  in  hia  power  to  destroy 
the  harmony  of  his  boiug  in  two  ways,  either  by  wanting  to  low 
too  maoh,  or  to  know  too  much.  He  transgressed  in  the  Mcond 
way;  tot  we  are,  in  fact,  far  more  deeply  tinctured  with  the  pride 
of  science  than  with  the  pride  of  love ;  the  latter  would  have 
deserved  pity  rather  than  punishment,  and  if  Adam  had  been 
guilty  of  desiring  to  /eel  rather  than  to  know  too  much,  man 
himself  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  expiate  his  transgres- 
sion, and  the  Son  of  Ood  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  under* 
take  80  painful  a  sacrifice.  But  the  case  was  different.  Adam 
sought  to  embrace  the  universe,  not  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  but  with  the  power  of  thought,  and,  advancing  to  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  he  admitted  into  his  mind  a  ray  of  light  that  over- 
powered  it.  The  equilibrium  was  instantaneously  destroyed,  and 
confusion  took  possession  of  man.  Instead  of  that  illumination 
which  he  had  promised  himself,  a  thick  darkness  overcast  his 
sight,  and  his  guilt,  like  a  veil,  spread  out  between  him  and  the 
universe.  His  whole  soul  was  agitated  and  in  commotion ;  the 
passions  rose  up  against  the  judgment,  the  judgment  strove  to 
annihilate  the  passions,  and  in  this  terrible  storm  the  rook  of 
death  witnessed  with  joy  the  first  of  shipwrecks. 

Such  was  the  accident  that  changed  the  harmonious  and  im- 
mortal constitution  of  man.  From  that  day  all  the  elements  of 
his  being  have  been  scattered,  and  unable  to  come  together  again. 
The  habit — we  might  almost  say  the  love  of  the  tomb — which 
matter  has  contracted  destroys  every  plan  of  restoration  in  this 
world,  because  our  lives  are  not  long  enough  to  confer  success 
upon  any  efforts  we  could  make  to  reach  primeval  perfection.* 


I  It  is  ia  this  point  that  the  ayitam  of  perfaotibility  ia  totally  defaetire.  Ita 
nipporten  do  not  perceive  that,  If  the  mind  were  continnatly  making  new  ae- 
qaiiitioDi  in  knowledge,  and  the  heart  in  sentiment  or  the  moral  virtuei,  man, 
in  a  given  time,  regaining  the  point  whe-ce  he  let  out,  would  be,  of  neoeuity, 
immortal ;  for,  every  principle  of  cfivMion  being  done  away  in  him,  every  prin- 
ciple of  death  would  likewiie  cea«e.  The  longevity  of  the  patriarchi,  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy  among  the  Hebrew*,*  mnst  be  ascribed  to  a  restoration,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  the  equilibrium  of  human  nature.    Materialists  therefore 


•  That  is,  thi  aatanl  flunl^  of  pr*<liotIii|,  T. 
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But  how  oould  the  world  have  contained  so  many  generations 
if  they  had  not  been  sobject  to  death  ?  This  is  a  mere  affair  of 
imagination.  Are  not  the  means  in  the  hands  of  Ood  infinite  ? 
Who  knows  if  men  would  have  multiplied  to  that  extent  which 
we  witness  at  the  present  day?  Who  knows  whether  the  greater 
number  of  generations  would  not  have  remained  in  a  virgin  state,* 
or  whether  those  millions  of  orbs  which  revolve  over  our  heads 
were  not  reserved  for  us  as  delicious  retreats,  to  which  we  would 
have  been  conveyed  by  attendant  angels  ?  To  go  still  farther :  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  height  to  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
might  have  been  carried  by  man  in  a  state  of  perfection  and 
living  forever  upon  the  earth.  If  at  an  early  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  three  elements, — if,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
difficulties,  he  now  disputes  with  the  birds  the  empire  of  the  air, — 
what  would  he  not  have  attempted  in  his  immortal  career  ?  The 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  which  at  present  forms  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  a  change  of  planet,  was,  perhaps,  different  before  the 
deluge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  unworthy  the  power  of  God 
and  the  greatness  of  man  to  suppose,  that  the  race  of  Adam  was 
destined  to  traverse  the  regions  of  space,  and  to  people  all  those 
suns  which,  deprived  of  their  inhabitants  by  sin,  have  since  been 
nothing  more  than  resplendent  deserts. 


who  support  the  (ystem  of  perfectibility  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  siuce, 
in  fact,  this  dootrinSj  so  far  firom  being  that  of  materialitm,  leads  to  the  most 
mystical  ipiritualitif. 

■  Such  was  the  opinion  of  St  John  Chrysostom.  He  supposes  Ihnt  Ood 
wonld  have  furnished  a  means  of  generation  which  is  unknown  to  us.  There 
stand,  he  says,  before  the  throne  of  Ood,  a  multitude  of  angels  who  were  born 
not  by  human  agency. — De  Virgin,,  lib.  ii. 


BOOK    IV. 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  TRUTHS  OF  SCRIPTURE— OBJEC- 
TIONS AGAINST  THE  SYSTEM  OF  MOSES. 

CHAPTER  I. 


OBHONOtOOT. 

Some  learned  men  having  inferred  from  the  history  of  man  or 
that  of  the  earth  that  the  world  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  that 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Mosaic  account,  we  have  frequent  quotations 
from  Sanchoqiatho,  Porphyry,  the  Sanscrit  books,  and  other 
sources,  in  support  of  this  opinion.  But  have  they  who  lay  so 
much  stress  on  these  authorities  always  consulted  them  in  their 
originals  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rather  presumptuous  to  intimate  that 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Fdn^Ion,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Huet,  and  many  others,  were  either  ignorant  or  weak 
men,  or  wrote  in  opposition  to  their  real  sentiments.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  men  possessed  learning  in  comparison  with  which  our 
imperfect  erudition  makes  a  very  insignificant  figure. 

But  to  begin  with  chronology :  our  modern  scholars  have  made 
a  mere  sport  of  removing  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which 
confounded  a  Scaligcr,  a  Petau,  an  Usher,  a  Grotius.  They 
would  laugh  at  our  ignorance  were  we  to  inquire  when  the  Ol.vm- 
piads  commenced  ?  how  they  agree  with  the  modes  of  compu- 
tation by  archons,  by  ephori,  by  ediles,  by  consuls,  by  reigns,  by 
Pythian,  Ncmtean,  and  secular  games  ?  how  all  the  calendars  of 
nations  harmonize  together  ?  in  what  manner  we  must  proceed  to 
make  the  ancient  year  of  Romulus,  consisting  of  ten  months  or 
354  days,  accord  with  Numa's  year  of  355,  or  the  Julian  year  of 
365  ?  by  what  means  we  shall  avoid  errors  in  referring  these  same 
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years  to  the  common  Attic  year  of  354  days,  and  to  the  etnbolit- 
mic  year  of  384  ?* 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  pei^lexities  in  respect  to 
years.  The  ancient  Jewish  year  had  but  354  days ;  sometimes 
twelve  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  a 
month  of  thirty  days  was  introduced  after  the  month  Adar,  to 
form  a  solar  year.  The  modern  Jewish  year  counts  twelve 
months,  and  tidces  seven  years  of  thirteen  months  in  the  space  of 
nineteen  years.  The  Syriao  year  also  varies,  and  consists  of  365 
days.  The  Turkish  or  Arabic  year  has  354  days,  and  admits 
eleven  intercalary  months  in  twenty-nine  years.  The  Egyptian 
year  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days,  five  days  being 
added  to  the  last.  The  Persian  year,  called  Yezdegerdic,  has  a 
similar  computation.* 

Besides  these  various  methods  of  counting  time,  all  these  years 
have  neither  the  same  beginning,  nor  the  same  hours,  nor  the 
same  days,  nor  the  same  divisions.  The  civil  year  of  the  Jews 
(like  all  those  of  the  Orientals)  commences  with  the  new  moon 
of  September,  and  their  ecclesiastical  year  with  the  new  moon  of 
March.  The  Greeks  reckon  the  first  month  of  their  year  from 
the  new  moon  following  the  summer  solstice.  The  first  month 
of  the  Persian  year  corresponds  with  our  June ;  and  the  Chinese 
and  Indians  begin  theirs  from  the  first  moon  in  March.  We  find, 
moreover,  astronomical  and  civil  months,  which  are  subdivided 
into  lunar  and  solar,  into  synodical  and  periodical;  we  have 
months  distributed  into  kalends,  ides,  decades,  weeks;  we  find 
days  of  two  kinds,  artificial  and  natural,  and  commencing,  the 
latter  at  sunrise,  as  among  the  ancient  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and 
Persians,  the  former  at  sunset,  as  in  China,  in  modern  Italy,  and 
of  old  among  the  Athenians,  the  Jews,  and  the  barbarians  of  the 
north.  The  Arabs  begin  their  days  at  noon ;  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Germans,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  at  midnight. 

>  Emboliamio  means  intercalary,  or  iuaerted.  As  the  Greeks  reckoned  time 
by  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  solar  year  they  added 
a  thirteenth  lunar  month  every  two  or  three  years. 

'  The  other  Persian  year,  called  Oelalean,  which  commenced  in  the  year  of 
the  world  1089,  is  the  most  exact  of  civil  years,  as  it  makes  the  solstices  and 
the  equinoxes  fail  precisely  on  the  same  days.  It  is  formed  by  means  of  an 
intercaiation  repeated  sis  or  seven  times  in  four,  and  afterward  once  in  five, 
yean. 
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Lastly,  the  very  hours  are  not  without  their  perplexities  in  chro- 
nology, being  divided  into  Babylonian,  Italian,  and  astronomical; 
and  were  we  to  be  still  more  particular,  we  should  no  longer 
reckon  sixty  minutes  in  a  European  hour,  but  one  thousand  and 
eighty  scruples  in  that  of  Ghaldsea  and  Arabia. 

Chronology  has  been  termed  the  torch  of  history;*  would  to 
God  wo  had  no  other  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  crimes  of  men  ! 
But  what  would  be  our  embarrassment  if,  in  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, we  entered  upon  the  different  periods,  eras,  or  epochs  t 
The  Victorian  period,  which  embraces  532  years,  is  formed  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles.  The  same  cycles, 
multiplied  by  that  of  the  indiction,  produce  the  7980  years  of 
the  Julian  period.  The  period  of  Constantinople  comprehends 
an  equal  number  of  years  with  the  Julian  period,  but  does  not 
be^n  at  the  same  epoch.  As  to  eras,  they  reckon  in  some  places 
by  the  year  of  the  creation,*  in  others  by  olympiads,'  by  the 
foundation  of  Rome,*  by  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  the  epoch  of 
Eusebius,  by  that  of  the  Seleucidse,*  of  Nabonassar,"  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs.' The  Turks  have  their  hegira,*  the  Persians  their  yezde- 
gerdio.*  The  Julian,  Gregorian,  Iberian,***  and  Actian**  eras,  are 
also  employed  in  computation.  We  shall  say  nothing  concerning 
the  Amndelian  marbles,  the  medals  and  monuments  of  all  sorts, 
which  create  additional  confusion  in  chronology.  Is  there  any 
candid  person  who  will  deny,  after  glancing  at  these  pages,  that 
so  many  arbitrary  modes  of  calculating  time  are  sufficient  to  make 
of  history  a  frightful  chaos  ?  The  annals  of  the  Jews,  by  the 
confession  of  scientific  men  themselves,  are  the  only  ones  whose 


>  See  note  O. 

*  This  epoch  is  anbdWided  into  the  Greek,  Jewish,  Alexandrian,  Ao. 
s  The  Greek  higtoriana. 

*  The  Latin  historians. 

'  Followed  by  Josephus,  the  historian. 
<  Followed  by  Ptolemy  and  some  others. 

1  Followed  by  the  first  Christians  till  632,  and  in  modem  times  by  the 
Christians  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt. 

*  The  Orientals  do  not  place  it  as  we  do. 

B  Thus  named  after  a  king  of  Persia  who  fell  in  a  battfe  with  the  Saracens, 
in  the  year  632  of  our  era. 

K*  Followed  in  the  councils  and  on  the  ancient  monnments  of  Spain. 

■>  Received  its  name  from  the  battle  of  Aotium,  and  was  adopted  by  Ptolemy, 
Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Censorius. 
11 
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chronology  is  aimple,  regular,  and  luminous.  Why,  then,  im- 
pelled by  an  ardent  zeal  for  impiety,  should  we  puzzle  ourselves 
vith  questions  of  computation  as  dry  as  they  are  inexplicable, 
when  we  possess  the  surest  clue  to  guide  us  in  history?  This  is 
a  new  evidence  in  favor  of  the  holy  Scriptures.* 


CHAPTER  11. 

LOOOQRAPHT  AND  HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

After  the  chronological  objections  against  the  Bible,  come  those 
which  some  writers  have  pretended  to  deduce  from  historical 
facts  themselves.  They  inform  us  of  a  tradition  among  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  which  sup^iosed  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  have 
existed  eighteen  thousand  years;  and  they  cite  the  list  of  its 
dynasties,  which  is  still  extant. 

Plutarch,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  Christianity,  will  fiimish 
us  with  part  of  the  reply  to  this  objection.  "  Though  their  year," 
says  he,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  <<  comprehended  four  months, 
according  to  some  authors,  yet  at  first  it  consisted  of  only  one, 
and  contained  no  more  than  the  course  of  a  single  moon.  In  this 
way,  making  a  year  of  a  single  month,  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  from  their  origin  appears  extremely  long,  and  they  are 
reputed  to  be  the  most  ancient  people,  though  they  settled  in 
their  country  at  a  late  period."'  We  learn,  moreover,  from  Hero- 
dotus,' Diodorus  Sioulus,*  Justin,'  Strabo,'  and  Jablonsky,'  that 

'  Sir  Issao  Newton  applied  the  principles  of  aatronomy  to  rectify  the  errors 
of  chronology.  He  oicertained  that  the  computations  of  time  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament coincided  exactly  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  the 
aid  of  astronomy  he  corrected  the  whole  disordered  state  of  computing  time 
in  the  profane  writers,  and  confirmed  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  the  Scripture 
chronology.  Neither  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  his  annals,  nor  Petavius,  nor  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  emendations  of  Eusebius,  great  as  were  their  labor  and  diligenee, 
have  found  their  way  so  well  through  the  labyrinths  of  chronology,  or  settled 
its  disputable  and  intricate  points  more  satisfactorily  in  their  bulky  folios,  than 
our  author  has  done  in  the  compass  of  this  short  chapter.    K. 

*  Plut,  in  JVum.    >  Herodot,  lib.  iu        *  Diod.,  lib.  i. 

*  Just,  lib.  i.         *  Strab.,  lib.  xvii.        i  Jablonsk.,  Panth.  Egypt.,  lib.  ii. 
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the  Egyptians  find  a  pretended  glory  in  referring  their  ori^n  to 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and,  as  it  were,  concealing  their  birth  in 
the  obscarity  of  ages. 

The  number  of  their  reigns  can  scarcely  be  a  source  of  diffi- 
culty. It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  are  com- 
posed of  oontemporaiy  sovereigns ;  besides,  the  same  word  in  the 
Oriental  languages  may  be  read  in  five  or  sis  different  ways,  and 
our  ignorance  has  often  made  five  or  six  persons  out  of  one  indi- 
vidual.* The  same  thing  has  happened  in  regard  to  the  transla- 
tion of  a  single  name.  The  Athoth  of  the  Egyptians  is  trans- 
lated in  Eratosthenes  by  Epitoysvq^,  which  signifies,  in  Greek,  the 
learned,  as  Athoth  expresses  the  same  thing  in  Coptic :  but  his- 
torians have  not  failed  to  make  two  kings  of  Athoth  and  Hermea 
or  Hermogenet.  But  the  Athoth  of  Manetho  is  again  multiplied : 
in  Plato,  he  is  transformed  into  Thoth,  and  the  text  of  Sancho- 
niatho  proves  in  fact  that  this  is  the  primitive  name,  the  letter 
A  being  one  of  those  which  are  retrenched  or  added  at  pleasure 
in  the  Oriental  languages.  Thus  the  name  of  the  man  whom 
Afncanus  calls  Pachncu,  is  rendered  by  Josephus  Apachna*. 
Here,  then,  we  have  Thoth,  Athoth,  Hermes,  or  Hermogenes,  or 
Mercury,  five  celebrated  men,  who  occupy  together  nearly  two 
centuries ;  and  yet  these  ^ve  kings  were  but  one  tingh  Egyptian, 
who  perhaps  did  not  live  sixty  years." 


i  For  instance,  the  monogram  of  Fo-hi,  a  Chinese  divinity,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  Menti,  a  divinity  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  it  is  well  ascertained, 
that  the  Oriental  characters  are  only  general  signs  of  ideas,  which  each  one 
renders  in  his  peculiar  language,  as  he  would  the  Arabic  figures.  Thus,  the 
Italian  ealls  drndtcimo  what  the  Englishman  would  express  by  the  word  twelve, 
and  the  Vrenohman  by  the  word  douze. 

>  Some  persons,  perhaps  in  other  respects  enlightened,  have  accused  the  Jews 
of  having  adulterated  the  names  of  history ;  but  they  should  have  known  that 
it  was  the  Greeks,  and  not  the  Jews,  who  were  guilty  of  this  alteration,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Oriental  names.  See  Boch.,  Oeog.  Sacr.,  Ac.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  East,  Tyrt  is  called  Aiur,  from  Tour  or  Sur.  The  Athe- 
nians themselves  would  have  pronounced  it  Tur  or  Tour;  for  the  y  In  modern 
language  is  eptihn,  or  small  u  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  same  way,  Dariui  may 
be  derived  from  Auueru*.  Dropping  the  initial  A,  according  to  a  preceding 
remark,  we  have  Sutrut.  But  the  delta,  or  capital  D  in  Greek,  is  much  like 
the  f  amecA,  or  capital  S  in  Hebrew,  and  the  latter  was  thus  changed  among  the 
Greeks  into  the  former.  By  an  error  in  pronunciation,  the  change  was  more 
easily  effected :  for,  as  a  Frenchman  would  pronounce  the  English  th  like  t  or 
de,  or  (,  so  the  Greek,  having  no  letter  like  the  Hebrew  S,  was  inclined  to  pro- 
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What  neoessity  is  there,  after  all,  to  lay  so  mach  stress  on  logo- 
graphical  disputes,  when  we  need  but  open  the  volumes  of  his- 
toiy  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  modem  origin  of  men?  In 
vain  shall  we  combine  with  imaginary  ages,  or  conjure  up  ficti- 
tious shades  of  death ;  all  this  will  not  prevent  mankind  from 
being  but  a  creature  of  yesterday.  The  names  of  those  who  in- 
vented the  arts  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  those  of  a  brother  or  a 
grandfather.  It  was  Hypsuranius  who  built  huts  of  reeds,  the 
habitations  of  primeval  innocence;  Usoiis  first  clothed  himself 
with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  braved  the  billows  on  the  trunk  of 
a  tree;*  Tubalcain  taught  men  the  uses  of  iron;*  Noah  or  Bac- 
chus planted  the  vine ;  Cain  or  Triptolemus  fashioned  the  plough; 
Agrotes'  or  Ceres  reaped  the  first  harvest.  History,  medicine, 
geometry,  the  fine  arts,  and  laws,  are  not  of  higher  antiquity;  and 
we  are  indebted  for  them  to  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Thales, 
Homer,  Daedalus,  and  Minos.  As  to  the  origin  of  kings  and 
cities,  their  history  has  beei^  transmitted  to  us  by  Moses,  Plato, 
Justin,  and  some  others,  and  we  know  when  and  why  the  various 
forms  of  government  were  established  among  different  nations.* 

If  we  are  astonished  to  find  such  grandeur  and  magnificence 
in  the  early  cities  of  Asia,  this  difficulty  is  easily  removed  by  an 
observation  founded  on  the  genius  of  the  Eastern  nations.  In 
all  ages,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  these  nations  to  build  immense 
cities,  which,  however,  afibrd  no  evidence  respecting  their  civil- 
ization, and  consequently  their  antiquity.  The  Arabs,  who  tra- 
vel over  burning  sands,  where  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  enjoy  a 
little  shade  under  a  tent  of  sheepskins,  have  erected  almost  under 
our  eyes  gigantic  cities,  which  these  citizens  of  the  desert  beem 
to  have  designed  as  the  enclosures  of  solitude.  The  Chinese, 
also,  who  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the  arts,  have  the  most 


nounoe  it  as  their  D,  as  the  Sameoh  in  Hebrew  bu  in  fact  something  of  tbii 
sound,  according  to  the  Masoretio  points.  Hence  Dueru*  for  Suerui,  and  by  a 
slight  change-  of  vowels,  which  are  not  important  in  etymology,  we  have  Da- 
riut.  They  who  wish  to  jest  at  the  expense  of  religion,  morals,  the  peace  of 
nations,  or  the  general  happiness  of  manlcind,  should  first  be  well  assured  that 
they  will  not  incur,  in  the  attempt,  the  charge  of  pitiful  ignorance. 
I  Sanob.,  ap.  Eus.,  Praparat.  Bvang.,  lib. !    .  10. 

*  Gen.,  iv.  >  Sanch.,  loe.  eit. 

*  See  Ptntat.  of  Moses;    Plat,  de  Leg.  tt  Tim.',  Just, lib.  ii.,  Herod;  Plat, 
tn  Th  ,.,  A'li  I.,  Lycurg.,  Sol.,  ie. 
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extensive  cities  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with  walls,  gardens, 
palaces,  lakes,  and  artificial  canals,  like  those  of  ancient  Babylon.* 
Finally,  are  we  not  ourselves  a  striking  instance  of  the  rapidity  . 
with  which  nations  become  civilized  ?  Scarcely  twelve  centuries 
ago  our  ancestors  were  as  barbarous  as  the  Hottentots,  and  now 
we  surpass  Greece  in  all  the  refinements  of  taste,  luxuiy,  and  the 
arts. 

The  general  logic  of  languages  cannot  furnish  any  valid  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  mankind.  The  idioms  of  the 
primitive  East,  far  from  indicating  a  very  ancient  state  of  society, 
exhibit  on  the  contrary  a  close  proximity  to  that  of  nature.  Their 
mechanism  is  simple  in  the  highest  degree;  hyperbole,  meta- 
phor, all  the  poetic  figures,  incessantly  recur ;  but  you  will  find  in 
them  scarcely  any  words  for  the  expression  of  metaphysical  ideas. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  with  perspicuity  in  the  Hebrew 
language  the  theology  of  the  Christian  doctrine.'  Among  the 
Greeks  and  the  modem  Arabs  alone  we  meet  with  compound 
terms  capable  of  expressing  the  abstractions  of  thought.  Every- 
body knows  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  philosopher  who  invented 
categories,  in  which  ideas  are  placed  together  by  a  forced  ar- 
rangement, of  whatever  class  or  nature  they  may  be.* 

Lastly,  it  is  asserted  that,  before  the  Egyptians  had  erected 
those  temples  of  which  such  beautiful  ruins  yet  remain,  the  peo- 
ple already  tended  their  flocks  amid  ruins  left  by  some  unknown 
nation :  a  circumstance  which  would  presuppose  a  very  high 
antiquity. 

To  decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  precisely 

I  See  Fath.  da  Hald.,  Si$t.  de  la  Ch.;  Leitr.  Edif,;  Macartney'*  Emh.  to 
China,  Ao. 

*  Tbia  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  reading  tbe  Fathers  who  hare  written  in 
Syriao,  as  St.  Ephrem,  deacon  of  Edessa. 

%  If  languages  require  so  maoh  time  for  their  complete  formation,  why  hare 
the  sarages  of  Canada  such  subtle  and  such  complicated  dialects  ?  The  rerbs 
of  the  Huron  language  hare  all  the  inflexions  of  the  Greek  rerbs.  Like  tbe 
latter,  they  distinguish  by  the  characteristic,  the  augment,  ie.  They  hare 
three  modes,  three  genders,  three  numbers,  and,  moreorer,  a  certain  derange- 
ment of  letters  peculiar  to  the  rerbs  of  the  Oriental  languages.  But,  what  is 
still  more  unaccountable,  they  hare  a  fourth  personal  pronoun,  which  is  placed 
between  the  second  and  third  person  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  in  any  of  the  dead  or  liring  languages  with  which 
we  hare  the  slightest  acquaintance. 
11* 
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who  were  the  pastoral  tribes,  and  whence  they  oame.  Braoe,  the 
British  trayeller,  who  finds  every  thing  in  Ethiopia,  derives  their 
origin  ttora  that  coantry.  The  Ethiopians,  however,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  send  colonies  abroad,  were  themselves  at  that  period 
a  recently-established  people.  *'  The  Ethiopians,"  says  Eusebios, 
"  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus,  settled  near  Egypt." 
Manetho,  in  his  sixth  dynasty,  calls  the  shepherds  Pkcenician 
ttrangen.  Eusebius  places  their  arrival  in  Egypt  during  the 
reign  of  Amenophis,  whence  we  must  draw  these  two  inferences  :— 

1.  That  Egypt  was  not  then  barbarous,  since  Inaohus  the  Egyp- 
tian, about  this  period,  introduced  the  sciences  into  Greece; 

2.  That  Egypt  was  not  covered  with  ruins,  since  Thebes  was  then 
built,  and  since  Amenophis  was  the  father  of  Sesostris,  who  raised 
the  gloiy  of  the  Egyptians  to  its  highest  piteh.  According  to 
Joeephus  the  historian,  it  was  Thetmosis  who  compelled  the  shep- 
herds to  abandon  altogether  the  banks  of  the  Nile.* 

But  what  new  arguments  would  have  been  urged  against  the 
Scripture,  had  its  adversaries  been  acquainted  with  another  his- 
torical prodigy,  which  also  belongs  to  the  class  of  ruins, — «las !  like 
every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  mankind !  Within 
these  few  years,  extraordinary  monuments  have  been  discovered 
in  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Miami, 
the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  and  particularly  the  Scioto,  where  they 
occupy  a  space  upward  of  twenty  leagues  in  length.  They  con- 
sist of  ramparts  of  earth,  with  ditohes,  slopes,  moons,  half-moons, 
and  prodigious  cones,  which  serve  for  sepulchres.  It  has  been 
asked,  what  people  could  have  left  these  remains?  But,  so  far, 
the  question  has  not  been  answered.*  Man  is  suspended  in  the 
present,  between  the  past  and  the  future,  as  on  a  rock  between 
two  gulfs :  behind,  before,  all  around,  is  darkness ;  and  scarcely 


>  Manetb.,  ad.  Joteph  tt  A/rie. ;  Herod.,  lib.  ii.  o.  100 ;  Dlod.,  lib.  1. ;  Ps. 
zlviii. ;  Bnseb.,  Ckron.,  lib.  i.  The  invuion  of  tbete  people,  recorded  by  profkne 
•uthor«,  explains  a  passage  in  Oenesis  relative  to  Jaoob  and  his  sons :  "  That 
ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Oessen,  for  the  Egyptians  have  all  shepherds  in 
abomination."  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Hence,  also,  we  obtain  a  cine  to  the  Greek 
name  of  the  Pharaoh  under  whom  Israel  entered  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  second 
Pharaoh,  dnring  whose  reign  his  descendants  qaitted  that  country.  The  Scrip- 
ture, so  flur  f^om  contradicting  profane  histories,  serrei,  on  the  oontraiy,  to 
prove  their  anthentieity. 

*  Sea  note  II. 
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doea  he  see  the  few  phantoms  which,  rising  op  from  the  bottom 
at  either  abyss,  float  for  a  moment  upon  the  roifue,  and  then 
disappear. 

Whatever  conjectures  may  be  formed  respecting  these  Ame- ' 
rioan  ruins,  though  they  were  accompanied  with  the  visions  of  a 
primitive  world,  or  the  chimeras  of  an  Atlantis,  the  civilized 
nation,  whose  plough,  perhaps,  turned  up  the  plains  where  the 
Iroquois  now  pursues  the  boar,  required  no  longer  time  for  the 
consummation  of  its  destiny,  than  that  which  swallowed  up  the 
empires  of  a  Cyrus,  an  Alexander,  and  a  Caesar.  Fortunate  at 
least  is  that  nation  which  has  not  left  behind  a  name  in  history, 
and  whose  possessions  have  fallen  to  no  other  heirs  than  the  deer 
of  the  forest  and  the  birds  of  the  air  I  No  one  will  come  into 
these  savage  wilds  to  deny  the  Creator,  and,  with  scales  in  his 
hand,  to  weigh  the  dust  of  departed  humanity,  with  a  view  to 
prove  the  eternal  duration  of  mankind. 

For  my  part,  a  solitary  lover  of  nature  and  a  simple  confessor 
of  the  Deity,  I  once  sat  on  those  very  ruins.  A  traveller  without 
renown,  I  held  converse  with  those  relics,  like  myself,  unknown 
The  confused  recollections  of  society,  and  the  vague  reveries  of 
the  desert,  were  blended  in  the  recesses  of  my  soul.  Night  had 
reached  the  middle  of  her  course ;  all  was  solemn  and  still — the 
moon,  the  woods,  and  the  sepulchres, — save  that  at  long  intervals 
was  heard  the  fall  of  some  tree,  which  the  axe  of  time  laid  low, 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Thus  every  thing  falls,  eveiy  thing 
goes  to  ruin ! 

We  do  not  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to  speak  seriously  of  the 
four  Joffua,  or  Indian  ages,  the  first  of  which  lasted  three  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  years ;  the  second,  one  million ;  the 
third,  one  million  six  hundred  thousand ;  while  the  fourth,  which 
is  the  present  age,  will  comprehend  four  hundred  thousand  years  I 

If  to  all  these  difficulties  of  chronology,  logography,  and  facts, 
we  add  the  errors  arising  from  the  passions  of  the  historian,  or 
of  men  who  are  the  partisans  of  bis  theories, — if,  moreover,  we 
take  into  account  the  errors  of  copyists,  and  a  thousand  accidents 
of  time  and  place, — we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  all 
the  reasons  drawn  from  history  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe,  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  themselves  as  their  research  is  use- 
less.    Most  assuredly,  too,  it  is  a  poor  way  of  establishing  the 
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duration  of  the  world,  to  make  human  life  the  basis  of  the  oalon- 
lation.  Will  yon  pretend  to  demonstrate  the  permanence  and  the 
reality  of  things  by  the  rapid  succession  of  momentary  shadows  1 
Will  you  exhibit  a  heap  of  rubbish  as  the  evidence  of  a  society 
without  begbning  and  without  end  ?  Does  it  require  many  days 
to  produce  a  pile  of  ruins  ?  The  world  would  be  old  indeed  were 
we  to  number  its  years  by  the  wrecks  which  it  presents  to  our 
view. 


CHAPTER  m. 


ASTRONOMT. 


In  the  history  of  the  firmament  are  sought  the  second  proofs 
of  the  fantiquity  of  the  world  and  the  errors  of  Scripture.  Thus, 
the  heavens,  which  declare^  the  gloiy  of  God  unto  all  men,  and 
whose  language  is  heard  by  all  nations,*  proclaim  nothing  to  the 
infidel.  Happily  it  is  not  that  the  celestial  orbs  are  mute,  but 
the  athiest  is  deaf. 

Astronomy  owes  its  origin  to  shepherds.  In  the  wilds  of  the 
primitive  creation,  the  first  generations  of  men  beheld  their  in- 
fant families  and  their  numerous  fiocks  sporting  around  them, 
and,  happy  to  the  very  inmost  of  their  souls,  no  useless  foresight 
disturbed  their  repose.  In  the  departure  of  the  birds  of  autumn 
they  remarked  not  the  flight  of  years,  neither  did  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  appriee  them  of  any  thing  more  than  the  return  of  winter. 
When  the  neighboring  hill  was  stripped  of  all  its  herbage  by  their 
flocks,  mounting  their  wagons  covered  with  skins,  with  their 
children  and  their  wives,  they  traversed  the  forests  in  quest  of 
some  distant  river,  where  the  coolness  of  the  shade  and  the  beauty 
of  the  wilderness  invited  them  to  fix  their  new  habitation. 

But  they  wanted  a  compass  to  direct  them  through  those  track- 
less  forests,  and  along  those  rivers  which  had  never  been  explored; 
and  they  naturally  trusted  to  the  guidance  of  the  stars,  by  whose 
appearances  they  steered  their  course.  At  once  legislators  and 
guides,  they  regulated  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  and  the  most 
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distant  migrations;  each  family  followed  the  coane  of  a  constel- 
lation ;  eaoh  star  shone  as  the  leader  of  a  flock.  In  proportion 
as  these  pastoral  people  applied  to  this  study,  they  discovered  new 
laws.  In  those  days  God  was  pleased  to  unfold  the  course  of  the 
sun  to  the  tenants  of  the  lowly  cabin,  and  fable  recorded  that 
Apollo  had  descended  among  the  shepherds. 

Small  columns  of  brick  were  raised  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  observations.  Never  had  the  mightiest  empire  a  more 
simple  history.  With  the  same  tool  with  which  he  pierced  his 
pipe,  by  the  same  altar  on  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  firstling 
kid,  the  herdsman  engraved  upon  a  rock  his  immortal  disc<H 
veries.  In  other  places  he  left  similar  witnesses  of  this  pastoral 
astronomy;  he  exchanged  annals  with  the  firmament;  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  inscribed  the  records  of  the  stars  amon^ 
his  flocks,  he  wrote  the  records  of  his  flocks  among  the  constel- 
lations of  the  lodiac.  The  sun  retired  to  rest  only  in  the  sheep- 
folds  ;  the  bull  announced  by  his  bellowing  the  passage  of  the 
god  of  day,  and  the  ram  awaited  his  appearance  to  salute  him  in 
the  name  of  his  master.  In  the  skies  were  discovered  ears  of 
com,  implements  of  agriculture,  virgins,  lambs,  nay,  even  the 
shepherd's  dog :  the  whole  sphere  was  transformed,  as  it  were, 
into  a  spacious  rural  mansion,  inhabited  by  the  Shepherd  of  men. 

These  happy  days  passed  away,  but  mankind  retained  a  con- 
fused tradition  of  them  in  those  accounts  of  the  golden  age,  in 
which  the  reign  of  the  stars  was  invariably  blended  with  that  of 
the  pastoral  life.  India  has  still  an  astronomical  and  pastoral  cha- 
racter, like  Egypt  of  old.  With  corruption,  however,  arose  pro- 
perty;* with  property  mensuration,  the  second  age  of  astronomy. 
But,  by  a  destiny  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  simplest  nations 
were  still  best  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  heavens ;  the 
herdsman  of  the  Ganges  fell  into  errors  less  gross  than  the  philo- 
sopher of  Athens :  as  if  the  muse  of  astronomy  had  retained  a 
secret  partiality  for  the  shepherds,  the  objects  of  her  first  attach- 
ment. 

'  That  it,  th«  rights  of  property  became  objeota  of  oloaer  vigilanoe  and  more 
jealous  care,  as  men  grew  more  selfish.  The  right  of  property,  being  a  neces- 
sary appendage  of  the  social  state,  cannot  be  an  evil  opposed  to  the  divine  law, 
but  rather  a  relation  which  that  law  sanctions  and  commands ;  so  that  the  vio- 
lation of  the  former  implies  the  transgression  of  the  latter.    T. 
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During  thou  protracted  oalamitiM  which  aooompawied  and 
■aooeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Boicac  n  had  no 
other  aaylum  than  the  sanotoary  of  that  Church  which  they  now 
■0  ungratefully  profane.  Cherished  in  the  ailence  of  the  con- 
Tcnta,  they  owed  their  preservation  to  those  same  recluses  whom, 
in  our  days,  they  affect  to  despise.  A  friar  Bacon,  a  hishop 
Albert,  a  cardinal  Cusa,  resuscitated  in  their  laborious  vigils  the 
genius  of  an  Eudoxus,  a  Timocharis,  an  Hipparohus,  and  a 
Ptolemy.  Patronized  by  the  popes,  who  set  an  example  to  kings, 
the  sciences  at  length  spread  abroad  from  those  sacred  retreats  in 
which  religion  had  gathered  them  under  her  protecting  wings. 
Astronomy  revived  in  every  quarter.  Gregory  XIII.  corrected 
the  calendar;  Copernicus  reformed  the  system  of  the  world; 
Tyoho  Brahe,  from  the  top  of  his  tower,  renewed  the  memoij  of 
the  ancient  Bjibylonian  observers ;  Kepler  determined  the  figure 
of  the  planetary  orbits.  But  God  humbled  again  the  pride  of 
man  by  granting  to  the  sports  of  innocence  what  he  had  refused 
to  the  investigations  of  philosophy; — the  telescope  was  discovered 
by  children.  Galileo  improved  the  new  instrument;  when,  be- 
hold I  the  paths  of  immensity  were  at  once  shortened,  the  genius 
of  man  brought  down  the  heavens  from  their  elevation,  and  the 
stars  came  to  be  measured  by  his  hands. 

These  numerous  discoveries  were  but  the  forerunners  of  others 
still  more  important ;  for  man  had  approached  too  near  the  sanc- 
tuary of  nature  not  to  be  soon  admitted  within  its  precincts. 
Nothing  was  now  wanted  but  the  proper  methods  of  relieving  his 
mind  from  the  vast  calculations  which  overwhelmed  it.  Descartes 
soon  ventured  to  refer  to  the  great  Creator  the  physical  laws  of 
our  globe ;  and,  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius  of  which  only 
four  or  five  instances  are  recorded  in  history,  he  effected  a  union 
between  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  same  manner  as  speech  is 
combined  with  thought.  Newton  had  only  to  apply  the  materials 
which  so  many  hands  had  prepared  for  him,  but  he  did  it  like  a 
perfect  artist;  and  from  the  various  plans  upon  which  he  might 
have  reared  the  edifice  of  the  spheres,  he  selected  the  noblest, 
the  most  ^ublime  design — perhaps  that  of  the  Deity  himself.  The 
understanding  at  length  ascertained  the  order  which  the  eye  ad- 
mired; the  golden  balance  which  Homer  and  the  Scriptures  give 
to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  was  again  put  into  his  hand;  the  comet 
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fubmittod;  planet  »ttraot«d  planet  aoroaa  the  regions  of  im* 
menaity;  ocean  felt  the  preaaure  of  two  vaat  bodies  floating  mil- 
lions  of  leaguea  from  its  sarfaoe ;  from  the  sun  to  the  minutest 
atom  all  things  continued  in  their  places  by  an  admirable  equili- 
brium, and  nothing  in  nature  now  wanted  a  counterpoise  but  the 
heart  of  man. 

Who  could  have  thought  it  f  At  the  very  time  when  so  many 
new  proofs  of  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Providence  wero  di** 
covered,  there  wero  men  who  shut  their  eyes  mora  closely  than 
ever  against  the  light.  Not  that  those  immortal  geniuses,  Oo- 
pemious,  Tyoho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Leibnits,  and  Newton,  were  athe- 
ists ;  but  their  successors,  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  imagined 
that  they  held  the  Deity  within  their  crucibles  and  telescopes, 
because  they  perceived  in  them  some  of  the  elements  with  which 
the  universal  mind  had  founded  the  system  of  worlds.  When  we 
recall  the  terrors  of  the  French  revolution,  when  we  consider 
that  to  the  vanity  of  scieDc«  we  owe  almost  all  our  calamities,  is 
it  not  enough  to  make  us  think  that  man  was  on  the  point  of 
perishing  once  more,  for  having  a  second  time  raised  hb  hand  to 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  f  Let  this  afford  us  matter 
for  reflection  on  the  original  crime:  tlie  age$  0/  science  have 
always  bordered  on  the  aga  of  deitruction. 

Truly  unfortunate,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  astronomer  who  can 
pass  his  nights  in  contemplating  the  stars  without  beholding  in- 
scribed upon  them  the  name  of  God.  What !  can  he  not  see  in 
such  a  variety  of  figures  and  characters  the  letters  which  compose 
that  divine  name  ?  Is  not  the  problem  of  a  Deity  solved  by  the 
mysterious  calculations  of  so  many  suns  ?  Does  not  the  brilliant 
algebra  of  the  heavens  suflSce  to  bring  to  light  the  great  Vh- 
known  f 

The  first  astronomical  objection  alleged  against  the  system  of 
Moses  is  founded  on  the  celestial  sphere.  "  How  can  the  world 
be  so  modern  V  exclaims  the  philosopher;  "the  very  composition 
of  the  sphere  implies  millions  of  years." 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  astronomy  was  one  of  the  first 
sciences  cultivated  by  men. '  Bailly  proves  that  the  patriarohs, 
before  the  time  of  Noah,  were  acquainted  with  the  period  of  six 
hundred  years,  the  year  of  865  days,  5  hours,  51  minutes,  36 
seconds,  and  likewise  that  they  named  the  six  days  of  the  crea- 
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tion  after  the  planetary  order.*  If  the  primitive  generations 
were  already  so  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  heavens,  is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
deluge  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy to  the  state  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  present  day?  It 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  the  time 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  science.  From  Copernicus  to 
Newton,  astronomy  made  greater  progress  in  one  century  than  it 
had  previously  done  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years.  The 
sciences  may  be  compared  to  regions  diversified  with  plains  and 
mountains.  We  proceed  with  rapid  pace  over  the  plain;  but 
when  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  considerable  time  is 
lost  in  exploring  its  paths  and  in  climbing  the  summit  from 
which  we  descend  into  another  plain.  It  must  not  then  be  con- 
cluded that  astronomy  was  myriads  of  centuries  in  its  infancy, 
because  its  middle  age  was  protracted  during  four  thousand  years : 
such  an  idea  would  contradict  all  that  we  know  of  history  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

The  second  objection  is  deduced  from  the  historical  epochs, 
combined  with  the  astronomical  observations  of  nations,  and  in 
particular  those  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Indians. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  well  known  tnat  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  years  of  which  they  boasted  are  re- 
ducible to  nineteen  hundred  and  three." 

As  to  the  observations  of  the  Indians,  those  which  are  founded 
on  incontestable  facts  dat  no  farther  back  than  the  year  3102 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  we  admit  to  be  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  antiquity,  but  it  comes  at  least  within  known  limits.  At 
^is  epoch  the  fourth  jogue  or  Indian  age  commences.  Bailly, 
combining  the  first  three  ages  and  adding  them  to  the  fourth, 
shows  that  the  whole  chronology  of  the  Brahmins  is  comprised  in 
the  space  of  about  seventy  centuries,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint."  He  proves  to  demon- 
stration that  the  chronicles  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Indiums,  coincide  in  a  remarkable 

>  Bail.,  Hitt.  da  FAit.  Anc. 

'  The  tables  of  then  obserrations,  drawn  np  at  Babylon  before  the  arrival 
of  Alexander,  were  sent  by  Callisthenes  to  Aristotle. 
'  See  note  I. 
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degree  with  the  epochs  of  Scripture.*  We  quote  Bailly  the  more 
willingly,  aa  that  philosopher  fell  a  viotim  to  the  principles  which 
we  hare  undertaken  to  refute.  When  this  unfortunate  man,  ii^ 
speaking  of  Hypatia, — a  young  female  astronomer,  murdered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, — observed  that  the  moderru  at  letut 
vpare  life,  though  they  show  no  mercy  to  reputation,  little  did  he 
suspect  that  he  would  himself  afford  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  assertion,  and  that  in  his  own  person  the  tra^o 
story  of  Hypatia  would  be  repeated. 

In  short,  all  these  endless  series  of  generations  and  centuries, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  among  different  nations,  spring  from  a 
weakness  natural  to  the  human  heart.  Man  feels  within  himself 
a  principle  of  immortality,  and  shrinks  as  it  were  with  shame 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  brief  existence.  He  ima^nes  that 
by  piling  tombs  upon  tombs  he  will  hide  from  view  this  capital 
defect  of  his  nature,  and  by  adding  nothing  to  nothing  he  will  at 
length  produce  eternity.  But  he  only  betrays  himself,  and  re< 
veals  what  he  is  so  anxious  to  conceal ;  for,  the  higher  the  funeral 
pyramid  is  reared,  the  more  diminutive  seems  the  living  statue 
that  surmounts  it ;  and  life  appears  the  more  insignificant  when 
the  monstrous  phantom  of  death  lifts  it  up  in  its  arms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NATUBAIi  HISTORY — THE  DELUGE. 


Astronomy  having  been  found  insufficient  to  destroy  the 
chronology  of  Scripture,  natural  history  was  summoned  to  its 
ud.*    Some  writers  speak  of  certain  epochs  in  which  the  whole 

I  Bail.,  Alt.  Ind.,  diso.  prelim.,  part  ii. 

*  Philosophers  have  laughed  at  Joshua,  who  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still.  We  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the  present  age 
that  the  sun,  though  the  centre  of  our  system,  is  not  motionless.  Others  have 
excused  Joshua  by  observing  thnt  he  adopted  the  popular  mode  of  expression. 
They  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  he  spoke  like  Newton.  If  yon  wished 
to  stop  a  watoh,  you  would  not  break  a  small  wheel,  but  the  main-spring, 
the  suspension  of  which  would  instantly  arrest  the  movements  of  the  whole 
machine. 
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universe  grew  young  again ;  others  deny  the  great  catastrophes 
of  the  globe,  suoh  as  the  universal  deluge.  "  Bain/'  say  they, 
"  is  nothing  but  the  vapor  of  the  ocean.  Now,  all  the  seas  of  the 
globe  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  height 
mentioned  in  Scripture."  We  might  reply  that  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  at  variance  with  that  very  knowledge  of  which  men 
boast  so  much  nowadays,  as  modem  chemistry  teaches  us  that 
air  maybe  converted  into  water.  Were  this  the  case,  what  a 
frightful  deluge  would  be  witnessed !  But,  passing  over,  as  we 
willingly  do,  those  scientific  arguments  which  explain  every  thing 
to  the  understanding  without  satisfying  the  heart,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  remark,  that,  to  submerge  the  terrestrial  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  it  is  sufficient  for  Ocean  to  overleap  his  bounds, 
carrying  with  him  the  waters  of  the  fathomless  gulf.  Besides, 
ye  presumptuous  mortals,  have  ye  penetrated  into  the  treasures 
of  the  hailP^  are  ye  acquainted  with  all  the  reservoirs  of  that 
abyss  whence  the  Lord  will  call  forth  death  on  the  dreadful  day 
of  his  vengeance  ? 

Whether  God,  raising  the  bed  of  the  sea,  poured  its  turbulent 
waters  over  the  land,  or,  changing  the  course  of  the  sun,  caused 
it  to  rise  at  the  pole,  portentous  of  evil,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
a  destructive  deluge  has  laid  waste  the  earth. 

On  this  occasion  the  human  race  was  nearly  annihilated.  All 
national  quarrels  were  at  an  end,  all  revolutions  ceased.  Kings, 
people,  hostile  armies,  suspended  their  sanguinary  quarrels,  and, 
seized  with  mortal  fear,  embraced  one  another.  The  temples 
were  crowded  with  suppliants,  who  had  all  their  lives,  perhaps, 
denied  the  Deity;  but  the  Deity  denied  them  in  his  turn,  and  it 
was  soon  announced  that  all  ocean  was  rushing  in  at  the  gates.  In 
vain  mothers  fled  with  their  infants  to  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  in  vain  the  lover  expected  to  find  a  refuge  for  his  mistress 
in  the  same  grot  which  had  witnessed  his  vows ;  in  vain  friends 
disputed  with  affrighted  beasts  the  topmost  branches  of  the  oak; 
the  bird  himself,  driven  from  bough  to  bough  by  the  rising  flood, 
tired  his  wings  to  no  purpose  over  the  shoreless  plain  of  waters. 
The  sun,  which  through  sombre  clouds  shed  a  lurid  light  on 
naught  but  scenes  of  death,  appeared  dull  and  empurpled ;  the 
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volcanoes,  disgor^ng  vast  masses  of  smoke,  were  extinguished, 
and  one  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  perished  together  with  light. 

The  world  was  now  covered  with  horrible  shades  which  sent 
forth  the  most  terrific  cries.  Amid  the  humid  darkness,  the 
remnant  of  living  creatures,  the  tiger  and  the  lamb,  the  eagle 
and  the  dove,  the  reptile  and  the  insect,  man  and  woman,  hastened 
together  to  the  most  elevated  rook  on  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
but  Ocean  still  pursued  them,  and,  raising  around  them  his  stu- 
pendous and  menacing  waters,  buried  the  last  point  of  land  be- 
neath  his  stormy  wastes. 

God,  having  accomplished  his  vengeance,  commanded  the  seaa 
to  retire  within  the  abyss ;  but  he  determined  to  impress  on  the 
globe  everlasting  traces  of  his  wrath.  The  relics  of  the  elephant 
of  India  were  piled  up  in  the  regions  of  Siberia;  the  shell-fish  of 
the  Magellanic  shores  were  fixed  in  the  quarries  of  France;  whole 
beds  of  marine  substances  settled  upon  the  summits  of  the  Alps, 
of  Taurus,  and  of  the  Cordilleras;  and  those  mountains  them- 
selves were  the  monuments  which  God  left  in  the  three  worlds 
to  commemorate  his  triumph  over  the  wicked,  as  a  monarch 
erects  a  trophy  on  the  field  where  he  has  defeated  his  enemies. 

He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  these  general  attestations 
of  his  past  indignation.  Knowing  how  soon  the  remembrance  of 
calamity  is  effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  he  spread  memorials 
of  it  everywhere  around  him.  The  sun  had  now  no  other  throne 
in  the  morning,  no  Other  couch  at  night,  than  the  watery  element, 
in  which  it  seemed  to  be  daily  extinguished  as  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge.  Often  the  clouds  of  heaven  resembled  waves  heaped 
upon  one  another,  sandy  shores  or  whitened  cliffs.  On  land,  the 
rocks  discharged  torrents  of  water.  The  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  white  vapors  of  evening  at  times  gave  to  the  valleys  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water.  In  the  most  arid 
situations  grew  trees,  whose  bending  branches  hung  heavily  toward 
the  earth,  as  if  they  had  just  risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves. 
Twice  a  day  the  sea  was  commanded  to  rise  again  in  its  bed,  and 
to  invade  its  deep  resounding  shores.  The  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains retained  a  hollow  and  mournful  sound.  The  summits  of  the 
solitary  woods  presented  an  image  of  the  rolling  billows,  and  the 
ocean  seemed  to  have  left  the  roar  of  its  waters  in  the  recesses  of 
the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

YOUTH  AND  OLD  AOE  01   THE  XABTH. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  objection  relative  to  the  modern 
origin  of  the  globe.  ''The  earth/'  it  is  said,  <'is  an  aged  nurse, 
who  betrays  her  antiquity  in  every  thing.  Examine  her  fossils, 
her  marbles,  her  granites,  her  lavas,  and  yon  will  discover  in 
them  a  series  of  innumerable  years,  marked  by  circles,  strata,  or 
branches,  as  the  age  of  a  serpent  is  determined  by  his  rattles,  that 
of  a  horse  by  his  teeth,  or  that  of  a  stag  by  his  antlers."* 

This  difficulty  has  been  solved  a  hundred  times  by  the  follow- 
ing answer ;  God  might  have  created,  and  douhtlett  did  create, 
the  world  with  all  the  mark*  of  antiquity  and  completeneM  which 
it  now  exhibits. 

What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  Author  of 
nature  o*  iginally  produced  both  venerable  forests  and  young  plan- 
tations, and  that  the  animals  were  created,  some  full  of  days, 
others  adorned  with  the  graces  of  infancy?  The  oaks,  on  spring- 
ing from  the  fruitful  soil,  doubtless  bore  f^  once  the  aged  crows 
and  the  new  progeny  of  doves.  Worm,  chrysalis,  and  butterfly — 
the  insect  crawled  upon  the  grass,  suspended  its  golden  egg  in  the 
forest,  or  fluttered  aloft  in  the  air.  The  bee,  though  she  had 
lived  but  a  morning,  already  gathered  her  ambrosia  from  genera- 
tions of  flowers.  We  may  imagine  that  the  ewe  was  not  without 
her  lamb,  nor  the  linnet  without  her  young;  and  that  the  flower- 
ing shrubs  concealed  among  their  buds  nightingales,  astonished  at 
the  warbling  notes  in  which  they  expressed  the  tenderness  of 
their  first  enjoyments. 

If  the  world  had  not  been  at  the  same  time  young  and  old, 
the  grand,  the  serious,  the  moral,  would  have  been  banbhed  from 
the  face  of  nature ;  for  these  are  ideas  essentially  inherent  in  an- 
tique objects.  Every  scene  would  have  lost  its  wonders.  The 
rook  in  ruins  would  no  longer  have  overhung  the  abyss  with  its 
pendent  herbage.     The  forests,  stripped  of  their  accidents,  would 
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no  longer  have  exhibited  the  pleasing  irregularity  of  trees  curretl 
in  every  direction,  and  of  trunks  bending  over  the  currents  of 
rivers.  The  inspired  thoughts,  the  venerable  sounds,  the  magic 
voices,  the  sacred  awe  of  the  forests,  would  have  been  wanting, 
together  with  the  darksome  bowers  which  serve  for  their  retreats; 
and  the  solitudes  of  earth  and  heaven  would  have  remained  bare 
and  unattractive  without  those  columns  of  oaks  which  join  them 
together.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  the  very  day  the  ocean 
poured  its  first  waves  upon  the  shores,  they  dashed  against  rocks 
already  worn,  over  strands  covered  with  fragments  of  shell-fish, 
and  around  barren  capes  which  protected  the  sinking  coasts 
against  the  ravages  of  the  waters. 

Without  this  original  antiquity,  there  would  have  been  neither 
beauty  nor  magnificence  in  the  work  of  the  Almighty;  and,  what 
could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  nature,  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
would  have  been  less  charming  than  she  is  in  her  present  dege- 
nerate condition.  A  general  infancy  of  plants,  of  animals,  of  ele- 
ments, would  have  spread  an  air  of  dulness  and  languor  through- 
out the  world,  and  stripped  it  of  all  poetical  inspiration.  But 
God  was  not  so  unskilful  a  designer  of  the  groves  of  Eden  as 
infidels  pretend.  Man,  the  lord  of  the  earth,  was  ushered  into 
life  with  the  maturity  of  thirty  years,  that  the  majesty  of  his  be- 
ing might  accord  with  the  antique  grandeur  of  his  new  empire; 
and  in  like  manner  his  partner,  doubtless,  shone  in  all  the  bloom- 
ing graces  of  female  beauty  when  she  was  formed  from  Adam, 
that  she  might  be  in  unison  with  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  with 
innocence  and  love,  and  with  all  the  youthful  part  of  the  universe. 
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BOOK  V. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD  DEMONSTBATED  BT  THE 
WOBKS  OF  NATUBE. 


CHAPTER  I.     ^ 


OBJECT   or  THIS  BOOK. 


Oni  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  yet  remains  to 
be  examined;  that  is,  the  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
another  life.  But  we  cannot  enter  upon  this  important  subject 
without  first  speaking  of  the  two  pillars  which  support  the  edifice 
of  all  the  religions  in  the  world — the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     '  ' 

These  topics  are,  moreover,  suggested  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  our  subject;  since  it  is  only  after  having  followed  Faith 
here  below  that  we  can  accompany  her  to  those  heavenly  man- 
sions to  which  she  speeds  her  flight  on  leaving  the  earth.  Ad- 
hering scrupulously  to  our  plan,  we  shall  banish  all  abstract  ideas 
from  our  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  shall  employ  only  such  arguments  as  may  be  derived  from 
poetical  and  sentimental  considerations,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  moral  feelings.  Plato  and  Cicero 
among  the  ancients,  Clarke'  and  Leibnitz  among  the  moderns, 
have  metaphysically,  and  almost  mathematically,  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,*  while  the  brightest  geniuses  in 
every  age  have  admitted  this  consoling  dogma.  If  it  is  rejected 
by  certain  sophists,  God  can  exist  just  as  well  without  their 
suffrage.  Death  alone,  to  which  atheists  would  reduce  all  things, 
stands  in  need  of  defenders  to  vindicate  its  rights,  since  it  has 
but  little  reality  for  man.  Let  us  leave  it,  then,  its  deplorable 
partisans,  who  are  not  even  agreed  among  thexiselves;  for  if  they 
who  believe  in  Providence  concur  in  the  principal  points  of  their 
doctrine,  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  deny  the  Creator,  are  involved 


'  See  note  L. 
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in  everlasting  disputes  concerning  the  basis  of  their  nothingness. 
They  have  before  them  an  abyss.  To  fill  it  up,  they  want  only 
the  foundation-stone,  but  they  are  at  a  loss  where  to  procure  it. 
Such,  moreover,  is  the  essential  character  of  error,  that  when  this 
error  is  not  our  own  it  instantly  shocks  and  disgusts  us;  hence 
the  interminable  quarrels  among  atheists. 


CHAPTER  n. 


A  GKNEBAL  SURVEY  OV  THE  VNIVEBSE. 

There  is  a  Qod.  The  plants  of  the  valley  and  the  cedars  of 
the  mountain  bless  his  name ;  the  insect  hums  his  praise ;  the 
elephant  salutes  him  with  the  rising  day;  the  bird  glorifies  him 
among  the  foliage ;  the  lightning  bespeaks  his  power,  and  the 
ocean  declares  hia  immensity.  Man  alone  has  said,  "  There  is  no 
God." 

Has  he  then  in  adversity  never  raised  his  eyes  toward  heaven? 
has  he  in  prosperity  never  cast  them  on  the  earth  ?  Is  Nature  so 
far  from  him  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  its  won- 
ders; or  does  he  consider  them  as  the  mere  result  of  fortuitous 
causes  ?  But  how  could  chance  have  compelled  crude  and  stub- 
born materials  to  arrange  themselves  in  such  exquisite  order? 

It  might  be  asserted  that  man  is  the  idea  of  God  digplayed, 
and  the  universe  hu  imaginatum  made  manifest.  They  who 
have  admitted  the  beauty  of  nature  as  a  proof  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  ought  to  have  pointed  out  a  truth  which  greatly 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  wonders.  It  is  this :  motion  and  rest, 
darkness  and  light,  the  seasons,  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  give  variety  to  the  decorations  of  the  world,  are 
successive  only  in  appearance,  and  permanent  in  reality.  The 
scene  that  fb.^es  upon  our  view  is  painted  in  brilliant  colors 
for  another  people;  it  is  not  the  spectacle  that  is  changed,  but 
the  spectator.  Thus  God  has  combined  in  his  work  absolute 
duration  and  progressive  duration.  The  first  is  placed  in  time, 
the  second  in  space ;  by  means  of  the  former,  the  beauties  of  the 
universe  are  one,  infinite,  and  invariable ;  by  means  of  the  latter, 
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they  are  multiplied,  finite,  and  perpetually  renewed.  Without 
the  one,  there  would  be  no  grandeur  in  the  creation;  without 
the  other,  it  would  exhibit  nothing  but  dull  uniformity. 

Here  time  appears  to  us  in  a  new  point  of  view;  the  smallest 
of  its  fractions  becomes  a  complete  whole,  which  comprehends 
all  things,  and  in  which  all  things  transpire,  from  the  death  of 
an  insect  to  the  birth  of  a  world ;  each  minute  is  in  itself  a  little 
eternity.  Oombine,  then,  at  the  same  moment,' in  imagination, 
the  most  beautiful  incidents  of  nature ;  represent  to  yourself  at 
once  all  the  hours  of  the  day  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
spring  morning  and  an  autumnal  morning,  a  night  spangled  with 
stars  and  a  night  overcast  with  clouds,  meadows  enamelled  with 
flowers,  forests  stripped  by  the  frosts,  and  fields  glowing  with 
their  golden  harvests;  you  will  then  have  a  just  idea  of  the 
prospect  of  the  universe.  While  you  are  gating  with  admiration 
upon  the  sun  sinking  beneath  the  western  arch,  another  beholds 
it  emerging  from  the  regions  of  Aurora.  By  what  inconceivable 
magic  does  it  come,  that  this  aged  luminary,  which  retires  to  rest, 
as  if  weary  and  heated,  in  the  dusky  arms  of  night,  is  at  the 
very  same  moment  that  youthful  orb  which  awakes  bathed  in 
dew,  and  sparkling  through  the  gray  curtains  of  the  dawn? 
Every  moment  of  the  day  the  sun  is  rising,  glowing  at  his  zenith, 
and  setting  on  the  world ;  or  rather  our  senses  deceive  us,  and 
there  is  no  real  sunrise,  noon,  or  sunset.  The  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  fixed  point,  from  which  the  orb  of  day  emits,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  three  lights  from  one  single  substance.  This  triple 
splendor  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  nature;  for, 
while  it  aifords  an  idea  of  the  perpetual  magnificence  and  omni- 
presence of  God,  it  exhibits  a  most  striking  image  of  his  glorious 
Trinity. 

We  cannot  conceive  what  a  scene  of  confusion  nature  would 
present  if  it  were  abandoned  to  the  sole  movements  of  matter. 
The  clouds,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  would  fall  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  earth,  or  ascend  in  pyramids  into  the  air ;  a 
moment  afterward  the  atmosphere  would  be  too  dense  or  too 
rarefied  for  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  moon,  either  too  near 
or  too  distant,  would  at  one  time  be  invisible,  at  another  would 
appear  bloody  and  covered  with  enormous  spots,  or  would  alone 
fill  the  whole  celestial  concave  with  her  disproportionate  orb. 
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Seised,  as  it  were,  with  a  strange  kind  of  madness,  she  would 
pass  from  one  eclipse  to  another,  or,  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
would  exhibit  that  portion  of  her  surface  which  earth  has  never 
yet  beheld.  The  stars  would  appear  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  capricious  power;  and  nothing  would  be  seen  but  a 
succession  of  tremendous  conjunctions.  One  of  the  summer 
signs  would  be  speedily  overtaken  by  one  of  the  signs  of  winter; 
the  Cow-herd  would  lead  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Lion  would  roar 
in  Aquarius ;  here  the  stars  would  dart  along  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  there  they  would  be  suspended  motionless;  some- 
times, crowding  together  in  groups,  they  would  form  a  new  ga- 
laxy; at  others,  disappearing  all  at  once,  and,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Tertullian,  rending  the  curtain  of  the  universe,  they  would 
expose  to  view  the  abysses  of  eternity. 

No  such  appearances,  however,  will  strike  terror  into  the  breast 
of  man,  until  the  day  when  the  Almighty  will  drop  the  reins  of 
the  world,  employing  for  its  destruction  no  other  means  than  to 
leave  it  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ORGANIZATION  OV  ANIMAL-;  AND  Of  PLANTS. 

Passino  from  general  to  particular  considerations,  let  us  exa- 
mine whether  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  exhibit  the 
same  wbdom  that  is  so  plainly  expressed  in  the  whole.  We  shall 
here  avail  ourselves  of  the  testimony  of  a  class  of  men,  b  wefao- 
tors  alike  of  science  and  of  humanity:  we  mean  the  proessors 
of  the  medical  art. 

Doctor  Nieuwentyt,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Existence  of  Gody^ 
has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  final  causes.  With- 
out following  him  through  all  his  observations,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  adducing  a  few  of  them. 


■  In  all  the  posiagei  here  quoted  from  th»  treatise  of  Nieuwentyt,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  language  and  giving  a  higher  coloring  to  hii 
Bubject  The  doctor  is  learned,  intelligent,  and  Judicious,  but  dry.  We  have 
also  added  some  obserrations  of  our  own. 
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In  treating  of  the  four  elements,  which  he  considen  in  their 
harmonies  with  man  and  the  creation  in  general,  he  shows,  in 
respect  to  air,  how  our  bodies  are  marvellously  preserved  beneath 
an  atmospheric  column,  equal  in  its  pressure  to  a  weight  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  He  proves  that  the  change  of  one 
single  quality,  cither  as  to  rarefaction  or  density,  in  the  element 
we  breathe,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  every  living  creature. 
It  is  the  air  that  causes  the  smoke  to  ascend ;  it  is  the  air  that 
retains  liquids  in  vessels;  by  its  agitation  it  purifies  the  heavens, 
and  wafts  to  the  continents  the  clouds  of  the  ocean. 

He  then  demonstrates,  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  the  ne- 
cessity of  water.  Who  can  behold,  without  astonishment,  the 
wonderful  quality  of  this  element,  by  which  it  ascends,  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  gravity,  in  an  element' lighter  than  itself,  in 
order  to  supply  us  with  rain  and  dew  ?  He  considers  the  arrange- 
ment of  mountains,  so  as  to  give  a  circulation  to  rivers ;  the 
top<^raphy  of  these  mountains  in  islands  and  on  the  main  land ; 
the  outlets  of  gulfs,  bays,  and  mediterranean  waters;  the  innu- 
merable advantages  of  seas :  nothing  escapes  ^he  attention  of  this 
good  and  learned  man.  In  the  same  manner  he  unfolds  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  earth  as  an  element,  and  its  admirable  laws  as  a 
planet.  He  likewise  describes  the  utility  of  fire,  and  the  exten- 
sive aid  it  has  afibrded  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
industry.^ 

When  he  passes  to  animals,  he  observes  that  those  which  we 
call  domestic  come  into  the  world  with  precisely  that  degree  of 
instinct  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  tame  them,  while  others 
that  are  unserviceable  to  man  never  lose  their  natural  wildness. 
Can  it  be  chance  that  inspires  the  gentle  and  useful  animals  with 
the  disposition  to  live  together  in  our  fields,  and  prompts  ferocious 
beasts  to  roam  by  themselves  in  unfrequented  places?  Why 
should  not  flocks  of  tigers  be  led  by  the  sound  of  the  shepherd's 
fife  ?  Why  should  not  a  colony  of  lions  be  seen  frisking  in  our 
parks,  among  the  wild  thyme  and  the  dew,  like  the  little  animals 
celebrated  by  La  Fontaine  ?  Those  ferocious  beasts  could  never 
be  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  draw  the  car  of  some 

I  Modern  phyiioa  may  correct  some  errors  in  tbia  part  of  hU  work ;  bat  the 
progress  of  that  aoienoe,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  the  doctrine  of  final  cauMS, 
furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
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triumphant  warrior,  aa  cruel  as  themselTes,  or  to  devour  Chris- 
tiana  in  an  amphitheatre.*  Alas  I  tigers  are  never  oivilised  among 
men,  but  men  oftentimes  assume  the  savage  disposition  of  the 
tiger  I 

The  observations  of  Nieuwentyt  on  the  qualities  of  birds  are 
not  less  interesting.  Their  wings,  convex  above  and  concave 
underneath,  are  oars  perfectly  adapted  to  the  element  they  are 
designed  to  cleave.  The  wren,  that  delights  in  hedges  of  thorn 
and  arbutus,  which  to  her  are  extensive  deserts,  is  provided  with 
a  double  eyelid,  to  preserve  its  sight  from  every  kind  of  injury. 
But  how  admirable  are  the  contrivances  of  nature  I  this  eyelid  is 
transparent,  and  the  little  songutress  of  the  cottage  can  drop  this 
wonderful  veil  without  being  deprived  of  sight.  Providence 
kindly  ordained  that  she  should  not  lose  her  way  when  conveying 
the  drop  of  water  or  the  grain  of  millet  to  her  nest,  and  that  her 
little  family  beneath  tho  bush  should  not  pine  at  her  absence. 

And  what  ingenious  springs  move  the  feet  of  birds  ?  It  is  not 
by  a  play  of  the  muscles  which  their  immediate  will  determines, 
that  they  hold  themselves  firm  on  a  branch :  their  feet  are  so 
constructed,  that,  when  they  are  pressed  in  the  centre  or  at  the 
heel,  the  toes  naturally  grasp  the  object  which  presses  against 
them."  From  this  mechanism  it  follows  that  the  claws  of  a  bird 
adhere  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  object  on  which  it  alights,  as  the 
motion  of  that  object  is  more  or  less  rapid ;  for,  in  the  waving  of 
the  branch,  either  the  branch  presses  against  the  foot  or  the  foot 
against  the  branch,  and  in  either  case  there  results  a  more  forcible 
contraction  of  the  claws.  When  in  the  winter  season,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  we  see  ravens  perched  on  the  leafless  summit  of 
the  oak,  we  imagine  that  it  is  only  by  continual  watchfulness  and 
attention,  and  with  incredible  fatigue,  they  can  maintain  their 
position  amid  the  howling  tempest  and  the  obscurity  of  night. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  unconscious  of  danger,  and  defying  the 
storm,  they  sleep  amid  the  wst  of  winds.  Boreas  himself  fixes 
them  to  the  branch  from  which  we  every  moment  expect  to  see 
them  hurled ;  and,  like  the  veteran  mariner  whose  hammock  is 

>  Ihe  reader  U  acquainted  with  the  cry  of  the  Roman  populace :  "Away  with 
the  Christiana  to  the  liont  1"    See  Tertullian's  Apology, 

*  The  truth  of  this  observation  may  be  ascertained  by  an  experiment  on  the 
foot  of  a  dead  bird. 
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slung  to  the  masts  of  a  vessel,  the  more  they  are  rooked  by  the 
hurricane  the  more  profound  are  their  slumbers. 

With  respect  to  the  organization  of  fishes,  their  yeiy  existence 
in  the  watery  element,  and  the  relative  change  in  their  weight, 
which  enables  them  to  float  in  water  of  greater  or  less  gravity, 
and  to  descend  from  the  surface  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  abyss, 
are  perpetual  wonders.  The  fish  is  a  real  hydrostatic  machine, 
displaying  a  thousand  phenomena  by  means  of  a  small  bladder 
which  it  empties  or  replenishes  with  air  at  pleasure. 

The  flowering  of  plants,  and  the  use  of  the  leaves  and  roots, 
are  also  prodigies  which  afibrd  Nieuwentyt  a  curious  subject  of 
investigation.  He  makes  this  striking  observation :  that  the  seeds 
of  plants  are  so  disposed  by  their  figure  and  weight  as  to  fall  in- 
variably upon  the  ground  in  the  position  which  is  favorable  to 
germination. 

Now  if  all  things  were  the  production  of  chance,  would  not 
some  change  be  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  final  causes?  Why 
should  there  not  be  fishes  without  the  air-bladder,  which  gives 
them  the  faculty  of  floating?  And  why  would  not  the  eaglet, 
that  as  yet  has  no  need  of  weapons,  have  its  shell  broken  by  the 
bill  of  a  dove?  But,  strange  to  relate,  there  is  never  any  mis- 
take or  accident  of  this  sort  in  blind  nature !  In  whatever  way 
you  throw  the  dice,  they  always  turn  up  the  same  numbers.  This 
is  a  strange /or^une,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  before  it  drew 
the  world  from  the  urn  of  eternity  it  had  already  secretly  arranged 
the  lot  of  every  thing. 

But,  are  there  not  monsters  in  nature,  and  do  they  not  afibrd 
instances  of  a  departure  from  the  final  cause?  True;  but  take 
notice  that  these  beings  inspire  us  with  horror,  so  powerful  is  the 
instinct  of  the  Deity  in  man — so  easily  is  he  shocked  when  he 
does  not  perceive  in  an  object  the  impress  of  his  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence I  Some  have  pretended  to  derive  from  these  irregulari- 
ties an  objection  against  Providence ;  but  we  consider  them,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  manifest  confirmation  of  that  very  Providence. 
In  our  opinion,  God  has  permitted  this  distortion  of  matter  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  teaching  us  what  the  creation  would 
be  xoithout  Him.  It  is  the  shadow  that  gives  greater  effect  to 
the  light — a  specimen  of  those  laws  of  chance  which,  according 
to  atheists,  brought  forth  the  universe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


INBTIMOTS    or   ANIMALS. 


Ha  VINO  discovered  in  the  organisation  of  beings  »  regular 
plan,  which  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  chance,  and  which  pre- 
supposes a  directing  mind,  we  will  pass  to  the  examination  of 
other  final  causes,  which  are  neither  less  prolific  nor  less  wonder- 
ful than  the  preceding.  Here  we  shall  present  the  result  of  our 
own  investigations,  of  a  study  which  we  would  never  have  inter- 
rupted had  not  Providence  called  us  to  other  occupations.  We 
were  desirous,  if  possible,  of  producing  a  Religiout  Natural  Hit- 
tory,  in  opposition  to  all  those  modem  scientific  works  in  which 
mere  matter  is  oonaidered.  That  we  might  not  be  contemptu- 
ously reproached  with  ignorance,  we  resolved  to  travel,  and  to  see 
every  object  with  our  own  eyes.  We  shall,  therefore,  introduce 
some  of  our  observations  on  the  different  instincts  of  animals  and 
of  plants, — on  their  habits,  migrations,  and  loves.  The  field  of 
nature  cannot  be  exhausted.  We  always  find  there  a  new  har- 
vest. It  is  not  in  a  menagerie,  where  the  secrets  of  God  are 
kept  encaged,  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
To  become  deeply  impressed  with  its  existence,  we  must  contem- 
plate it  in  the  deserts.  How  can  a  man  return  an  infidel  from 
the  regions  of  solitude?  Wo  to  the  traveller  who,  after  making 
the  circuit  of  the  globe,  would  come  back  an  atheist  to  the  pater- 
nal roof  I  Was  it  possible  for  us,  when  we  penetrated  at  midnight 
into  the  solitary  vale  inhabited  by  beavers  and  overshadowed  by 
the  fir-tree,  and  where  reigned  a  profound  silence  under  the  mild 
glare  of  the  moon,  as  peaceful  as  the  people  whose  labors  it  illu- 
mined— was  it  possible  for  us  not  to  discover  in  this  valley  some 
trace  of  a  divine  Intelligence?  Who,  then,  placed  the  square 
and  the  level  in  the  eye  of  that  animal  which  has  the  sagacity  to 
construct  a  dam,  shelving  toward  the  water  and  perpendicular 
on  the  opposite  side?  What  philosopher  taught  this  singular 
engineer  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  and  made  him  so  expert  with  his 
incisive  teeth  and  his  flattened  tail  ?  Reaumur  never  foretold  the 
18  K 
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vioiasitndes  of  the  seasons  with  the  accuracy  of  this  same  beaver, 
whose  stores,  more  or  less  copious,  indicate  in  the  month  of  June 
the  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  the  ices  of  January.  Alas !  by 
questioning  the  divine  Omnipotence,  men  have  struck  with  ste- 
rility all  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  Atheism  has  extinguished 
with  its  icy  breath  the  fire  of  nature  which  it  undertook  to  kin- 
dle. In  breathing  upon  creation,  it  has  enveloped  it  in  its  own 
characteristic  darkness. 

There  are  other  facts  connected  with  animal  instinct,  which, 
though  more  common,  and  falling  daily  under  our  observation,  are 
not  the  less  wonderful.  The  hen,  for  instance,  which  is  so  timid, 
assumes  the  courage  of  a  lion  when  it  is  question  of  defending 
her  young.  How  interesting  to  behold  her  solicitude  and  excite- 
ment when,  deceived  by  the  treasures  of  another  nest,  little 
strangers  escape  from  her,  and  hasten  to  sport  in  the  neighboring 
lake  I  The  terrified  mother  runs  round  the  brink,  claps  her 
wings,  calls  back  her  imprudent  brood,  sometimes  entreating  with 
tenderness,  sometimes  clucking  with  authority.  She  walks  hastily 
on,  then  pauses,  turns  her  head  with  anxiety,  and  is  not  pacified 
till  she  has  collected  beneath  her  wings  her  weakly  and  dripping 
family,  which  will  soon  give  her  fresh  cause  of  alarm. 

Among  the  various  instincts  which  the  Master  of  life  has  dis- 
pensed throughout  the  animal  world,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary is  that  which  leads  the  fishes  from  the  icy  regions  of  the 
pole  to  a  milder  latitude,  which  they  find  without  losing  their 
way  over  the  vast  desert  of  the  ocean,  and  appear  punctually  in 
the  river  where  their  union  is  to  be  celebrated.  Spring,  directed 
by  the  Sovereign  of  the  seas,  prepares  on  our  shores  the  nuptial 
pomp.  She  crowns  the  willows  with  verdure;  she  covers  the 
grottos  with  moss,  and  expands  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  the 
ibliage  of  the  water-lily,  to  serve  as  curtains  to  these  bed'*  of 
crystal.  Scarcely  are  these  preparations  completed,  when  the 
scaly  tribes  make  their  appearance.  These  foreign  navigators 
animate  all  our  shores.  Some,  like  light  bubbles  of  air,  ascend 
perpendicularly  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep;  others  gently  ba- 
lance themselves  on  the  waves,  or  diverge  from  one  common  cen- 
tre, like  innumerable  stripes  of  gold.  These  dart  their  gliding 
forms  obliquely  through  the  azure  fluid;  those  sleep  in  a  sunbeam 
which  penetrates  the  silvery  gauze  of  the  billows.     Perpetually 
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wandering  to  and  fro,  they  swim,  they  dive,  they  torn  round,  they 
form  into  sqaadrons,  they  separate  and  agun  unite;  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  seas,  endued  with  the  breath  of  life,  follows  with 
a  bound  the  fiery  track  left  for  him  by  his  beloved  in  the  waves. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BONO  OF  BIRDS — IT  IS  MADE  FOE  MAN— LAWS  BELATIVI  TO 
THE  CET  OF  ANIMALS. 

Nature  has  her  seasons  of  festivity,  for  which  she  assembles 
musicians  from  all  the  regions  of  the  globe.  Skilful  performers 
with  their  wondrous  sonatas,  itinerant  minstrels  who  can  only  sing 
short  ballads,  pilgrims  who  repeat  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  the  couplets  of  their  long  solemn  songs,  are  beheld  flocking 
together  from'  all  quarters.  The  thrush  whistles,  the  swallow 
twitters,  the  ringdove  coos:  the  first,  perched  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  an  elm,  defies  our  solitary  blackbird,  who  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  stranger;  the  second,  lodged  under  some 
hospitable  roof,  utters  his  confused  cries,  as  in  the  days  of  Evan- 
der;  the  third,  concealed  amid  the  foliage  of  an  oak,  prolongs  her 
soft  meanings  like  the  undulating  sound  of  a  horn  in  the  forests. 
The  redbreast,  meanwhile,  repeats  her  simple  strain  on  the  barn- 
door, where  she  has  built  her  compact  and  mossy  nest;  but  the 
nightingale  disdains  to  waste  her  lays  amid  this  symphony.  She 
waits  till  night  has  imposed  silence,  and  takes  upon  herself  that 
portion  of  the  festival  which  is  celebrated  in  its  shades. 

When  the  first  silence  of  night  and  the  last  murmurs  of  day 
struggle  for  the  mastery  on  the  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
in  the  woods  and  in  the  valleys;  when  the  forests  have  hushed 
their  thousand  voices;  when  not  a  whisper  is  heard  among  the 
leaves ;  when  the  moon  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  ear  of 
man  is  all  attention, — then  Philomela,  the  first  songstress  of  crea- 
tion, begins  her  hymn  to  the  Eternal.  She  first  strikes  the  echoes 
with  lively  bursts  of  pleasure.  Disorder  pervades  her  strains. 
She  passes  abruptly  from  flat  to  sharp,  from  soft  to  loud.     She 
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pauses;  now  she  is  slow  and  now  quick.  It  is  the  expression  of 
a  heart  intoxicated  with  joy — a  heart  palpitating  under  the  pres- 
sure of  love.  But  her  voice  suddenly  fails.  The  hird  is  silent. 
She  begins  again;  but  how  changed  are  her  accents !  What  ten- 
der melody  I  Sometimes  you  hear  a  languid  modulation,  though 
varied  in  its  form;  sometimes  a  tune  more  monotonous,  like  the 
chorus  of  our  ancient  ballads — those  master-pieces  of  simplicity 
and  melancholy.  Singing  is  as  often  an  expression  of  sadness  as 
of  joy.  The  bird  that  has  lost  her  young  still  sings.  She  still 
repeats  the  notes  of  her  happy  days,  for  she  knows  no  other;  but, 
by  a  stroke  of  her  art,  the  musician  has  merely  changed  her  key, 
and  the  song  of  pleasure  is  converted  into  the  lamentation  of  grief. 
It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  those  who  seek  to  disinherit  man 
and  to  snatch  from  him  the  empire  of  nature,  if  they  could  prove 
that  nothing  has  been  made  for  him.  But  the  song  of  birds,  for 
example,  is  ordained  so  expressly  f<v-  cir  ears,  that  in  vain  we 
persecute  these  tenants  of  the  wood^,  I'  «ir.  ^e  rob  them  of  their 
nests,  pursue,  wound,  and  entangle  i>;  .  sivxea.  We  may  give 
them  the  acutest  pain,  but  we  cannot  .  -^  i  them  to  be  silent. 
In  spite  of  our  cruelty,  they  cannot  forbear  to  charm  us,  as  they 
are  obliged  to  fulfil  the  decree  of  Providence.  When  held  cap- 
tives in  our  houses,  they  multiply  their  notes.  There  must  be 
some  secret  harmony  in  adversity ;  for  all  the  victims  of  misfor- 
tune are  inclined  to  sing.  Even  when  the  bird-catcher,  with  a 
refinement  of  barbarity,  scoops  out  the  eyes  of  a  nightingale,  it 
has  the  extraordinary  efiect  of  rendering  his  voice  still  more  me- 
lodious. This  Homer  of  the  feathered  tribes  earns  a  subsistence 
by  singing,  and  composes  his  most  enchanting  airs  after  he  has 
lost  his  sight,  <'  Demodocus,"  says  the  poet  of  Chios,  describing 
himself  in  the  person  of  the  Phseacian  bard, "  was  beloved  by  the 
Muse;  but  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  good  and  the  bad.  She 
deprived  him  of  the  blessing  of  sight,  but  she  gave  him  the 
sweetness  of  song." 

Tgy  wtfi  fiovt'  (^Xi?n,  liiav  ff  ayaSov  n,  Kwaort, 
(ypSaKfUiv  iitf,  ajUfirt,  tiSov  i'tiittai)  aai&iF. 

The  bird  seems  to  be  the  true  emblem  of  the  Christian  here 
below.  Like  him,  it  prefers  solitude  to  the  world,  heaven  to  earth, 
and  its  voice  b  ever  occupied  in  celebrating  the  wonders  of  the 
Creator.    There  are  certain  laws  relative  to  the  cries  of  animals. 
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which  we  believe  have  not  yet  been  observed,  though  they  are 
highly  deserving  of  notice.  The  varied  language  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  desert  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  grandeur  or  the 
charms  of  the  places  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  hours  of  the 
day  at  which  they  make  their  appearance.  The  roaring  of  the 
lion,  loud,  rough,  and  harsh,  is  in  accordance  with  the  burning 
regions  where  it  is  heard  at  sunset;  while  the  lowing  of  our 
cattle  charms  the  rural  echoes  of  our  valleys.  The  bleating  of 
the  goat  has  in  it  something  tremulous  and  wild,  like  the  rocks 
and  ruins  among  which  he  loves  to  climb;  the  warlike  horse 
imitates  the  shrill  sound  of  the  clarion,  and,  as  if  sensible  that  he 
was  not  made  for  rustic  occupations,  he  is  silent  under  the  lash 
of  the  husbandman,  and  neighs  beneath  the  bridle  of  the  warrior. 
Night,  according  as  it  is  pleasant  or  gloomy,  brings  forth  the 
nightingale  or  the  owl ;  the  one  seems  to  sing  for  the  zephyrs, 
the  groves,  the  moon,  and  for  lovers ;  the  other  hoots  for  the 
winds,  aged  forests,  darkness,  and  death.  In  short,  almost  all 
carnivorous  animals  have  a  particular  cry,  which  resembles  that 
of  their  prey:  the  sparrow-hawk  squeaks  like  the  rabbit  and 
mews  like  a  kitten ;  the  cat  herself  has  a  kind  of  whining  tone 
like  that  of  the  little  birds  of  our  gardens ;  the  wolf  bleats,  lows, 
or  barks;  the  fox  clucks  or  cries;  the  tiger  imitates  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  bull;  and  the  sea-bear  has  a  kind  of  frightful  roar,  like 
the  noise  of  the  breakers  among  which  he  seeks  his  prey.  The 
law  of  which  we  speak  is  very  astonishing,  and  perhaps  conceals 
some  tremendous  secret.  We  may  observe  that  monsters  among 
men  follow  the  same  law  as  carnivorous  animals.  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  tyrants  who  exhibited  some  mark  of  sen- 
sibility in  their  countenance  and  voice,  and  who  affected  the  lan- 
guage of  the  unhappy  creatures  whose  destruction  they  were  me- 
ditatitag.  Providence,  however,  has  ordained  that  we  should  not 
be  absolutely  deceived  by  men  of  this  savage  character :  we  have 
only  to  examine  them  closely,  to  discover,  under  the  garb  of  mild- 
ness, an  air  of  falsehood  and  rapacity  a  thousand  times  more 
hideous  than  their  fury  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


NESTS  OT  BIRDS. 

How  admirably  is  the  providence  of  the  great  Ot.  <itor  displayed 
in  the  nests  of  birds  I  Who  can  contemplate  without  emotion 
this  divine  beneficence,  which  imparts  industry  to  the  weak  and 
foresight  to  the  thoughtless  ? 

No  sooner  have  the  trees  expanded  their  first  blossoms,  than  a 
thousand  diminutive  artisans  begin  their  lab'>rs  on  every  side. 
Some  convey  long  straws  into  the  hole  of  an  ancient  wall;  others 
constmot  buildings  in  the  windows  of  a  church;  others,  again, 
rob  the  horse  of  his  hair,  or  carry  off  the  wool  torn  by  the  jagged 
thorn  from  the  back  of  the  B|ieep.  There  wood-cutters  arrange 
small  twigs  in  the  waving  summit  of  a  tree;  here  spinsters  col« 
leot  silk  from  a  thistle.  A  thousand  palaces  are  reared,  and 
every  palace  is  a  nest;  while  each  nest  witnesses  the  most  pleas- 
ing changes;  first  a  brilliant  egg,  then  a  young  one  covered  with 
down.  This  tender  nestling  becomes  fledged;  his  mother  in- 
structs him  by  degrees  to  rise  up  on  his  bed.  He  soon  aequires 
strength  to  perch  on  the  edge  of  his  cradle,  from  which  he  takes 
the  first  survey  of  nature.  With  mingled  terror  and  transport, 
he  drops  down  among  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  not  yet 
beheld  this  magnificent  sight;  but,  summoned  by  the  voice  of  his 
parents,  he  rises  a  second  time  from  his  couch,  and  this  youthful 
monarch  of  the  air,  whose  head  is  still  encircled  by  the  crown  of 
infancy,  already  ventures  to  contemplate  the  waving  summits  of 
the  pines  and  the  abysses  of  verdure  beneath  the  paternal  oak. 
But,  while  the  forests  welcome  with  pleasure  their  new  guest, 
some  aged  bird,  who  feels  his  strength  forsake  him,  alights  beside 
the  current;  there,  solitary  and  resigned,  he  patiently  awaits 
death,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  stream  where  he  sang  his  first 
loves,  and  beneath  the  trees  which  still  bear  his  nest  and  his  har- 
monious posterity. 

We  will  notice  here  another  law  of  nature.  Among  the 
smaller  species  of  birds,  the  eggs  are  commonly  tinged  with  one 
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of  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  male.  The  bullfinch  builds  in  the 
hawthorn,  the  gooseberry,  and  other  bashes  of  our  gardens;  her 
eggs  are  slate-colored,  like  the  plumage  of  her  back.  We  reooV 
lect  having  once  found  one  of  these  nests  in  a  rose-bush :  it  re- 
sembled a  shell  of  mother-of-pearl  containing  four  blue  gems;  a 
rose,  bathed  in  the  dews  of  morning,  was  suspended  kbove  it: 
the  male  bullfinch  sat  motionless  on  a  neighboring  shrub,  like  a 
flower  of  purple  and  azure.  These  objects  were  reflected  in  the 
water  of  a  stream,  together  with  the  shade  of  an  aged  walnut- 
tree,  which  served  as  a  back-ground  to  the  scene,  and  behind 
which  appeared  the  ruddy  tints  of  the  morning.  In  this  little 
picture  the  Almighty  presented  us  an  idea  of  the  graces  with 
which  he  has  decked  all  nature. 

Among  the  larger  birds  the  law  respecting  the  color  of  the  egg 
varies.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  the  e^  is  white 
among  those  birds  the  male  of  which  has  several  females,  or 
among'  those  whose  plumage  has  no  fixed  color  for  the  species. 
Among  those  which  frequent  the  waters  and  forests,  and  build 
their  nests  on  the  sea  or  on  the  summits  of  lofty  trees,  the  egg  is 
generally  of  a  bluish  green,  and,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  tint  as 
the  elements  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Certain  birds,  which 
reside  on  the  tops  of  ancient  and  deserted  towers,  have  green  eggs 
like  ivy,>  or  reddish  like  the  old  buildings  they  inhabit.'  It  is, 
therefore,  a  law,  which  may  be  considered  as  invariable,  that  the 
bird  exhibits  in  her  egg  an  emblem  of  her  loves,  her  habits,  and 
her  destinies.  The  mere  inspection  of  this  brittle  monument  will 
almost  enable  us  to  determine  to  what  tribe  it  belonged,  what  were 
its  dress,  habits,  and  tastes;  whether  it  passed  its  days  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  or,  more  fortunate,  among  the  charms  of  a  pas- 
toral life ;  whether  it  was  tame  or  wild,  and  inhabited  the  moun- 
tain or  the  valley.  The  antiquary  of  the  forest  is  conducted  by 
a  science  much  less  equivocal  than  the  antiqnaryof  thecity:  a 
scathed  oak,  with  all  its  mosses,  proclaims  much  more  plainly  the 
hand  that  gave  it  existence  than  a  ruined  column  declares  by 
what  architect  it  was  reared.  Among  men,  tombs  are  so  many 
leaves  of  their  history;  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  records  her  facts 
on  living  tablets.     She  has  no  need  of  granite  or  marble  to  per- 


■  The  JBok-daw  and  others. 


<  The  white  owl,  to. 
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petoate  her  writings.  Time  has  destroyed  the  annals  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Memphis,  once  inscribed  on  their  fnnereal  pyra- 
mids, but  has  it  been  able  to  efface  a  single  letter  of  the  history 
marked  on  the  eggnshell  of  the  Egyptian  ibis  ? 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


I 


MIGRATIONS     OF     BIBDS — ^AQUATIC    BIRDS — THEIR     HABITS — 
GOODNESS  OF  PROVIDENOB. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  following  charming  lines  of 
the  younger  Racine  on  the  migration  of  birds: — 

Ceax  qui,  de  nos  hivers  redoutant  le  conrroax, 
Vont  ae  r^fagier  dans  des  ollmaU  plus  douz, 
Ne  lais8«ront  Jamais  la  saison  rigonrease 
Sarprendre  parmi  nons  lenr  troape  paresiense. 
Dans  un  sage  oonseil  par  les  ehefs  assemble, 
Da  depart  g£n£ral  le  grand  jour  est  t6g\6; 
n  arrive;  tout  part;  le  plus  jeune  peat-£tre 
Demande,  en  regardant  les  lieuz  qui  I'ont  vn  nattre, 
Qnand  viendra  le  printemps  par  qui  tant  d'eziles 
Dans  les  ohamps  patemels  se  verront  rappeles !' 

We  have  known  unfortunate  persons  whose  eyes  would  be  suf- 
fused with  tears  in  reading  the  concluding  lines.  The  exile  pre- 
scribed by  nature  is  not  like  that  which  is  ordered  by  man.  If 
the  bird  is  sent  away  for  a  moment,  it  is  only  for  its  own  advan- 
tage. It  sets  out  with  its  neighbors,  its  parents,  its  sisters  and 
brothers;  it  leaves  nothing  behind;  it  carries  with  it  all  the  ob- 
jects of  its  affection.  In  the  desert  it  finds  a  subsistence  and  a 
habitation;  the  forests  are  not  armed  against  it;  and  it  returns, 
at  last,  to  die  on  the  spot  which  gave  it  birth.  There  it  finds  again 
the  river,  the  tree,  the  nest,  and  the  sun,  of  its  forefathers.     But 


'  Those  which,  dreading  the  rigors  of  our  winters,  repair  to  a  more  genial 
climate,  will  ncTcr  suffer  their  tardy  troop  to  be  overtaken  by  the  inclement 
season.  Assembled  in  prudent  council  by  their  chiefs,  the  great  day  of  their 
general  departure  is  fixed.  It  arrives ;  the  whole  tribe  departs :  the  youngest 
perhaps  inqoires,  while  he  casts  his  eyes  over  his  native  fields,  when  spring 
will  arrive,  to  recall  so  many  exiles  to  their  paternal  plains. 
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is  the  mortal,  driven  from  his  native  home,  sure  of  revisiting  it 
again  ?  Alas !  man,  in  coming  into  the  world,  knows  not  what 
comer  of  the  earth  will  collect  his  ashes,  nor  in  what  direction 
the  breath  of  misfortune  will  scatter  them.  Happy  still,  indeed, 
if  he  only  could  expire  in  peace.  But  no  sooner  does  fortune 
frown  apon  him  than  be  becomes  an  object  of  persecution;  and 
the  particular  injustice  which  he  su£fers  becomes  general.  He 
finds  not,  like  the  bird,  hospitality  in  bis  way;  he  knocks,  but  no 
one  opens;  he  has  no  place  to  rest  his  weary  limbs,  except,  per- 
haps, the  post  on  the  highway,  or  the  stone  that  marks  the  limit 
of  some  plantation.  But  sometimes  he  is  denied  even  this  place 
of  repose,  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  no  one;  he  is  forced 
onward,  and  the  proscription  which  has  banished  him  from  his 
country  seems  to  have  expelled  him  from  the  world.  He  dies, 
and  has  none  to  bury  him.  His  corpse  lies  forsaken  on  its  hard 
couch,  whence  the  commissioner  is  obliged  to  have  it  removed, 
not  as  the  body  of  a  man,  but  as  a  nuisance  dangerous  to  the 
living.  Ah  I  how  much  happier,  did  he  expire  in  a  ditch  near  the 
way-side,  that  the  good  Samaritan  might  throw,  as  he  passes,  a 
little  foreign  earth  upon  his  remains  I  Let  us  place  all  our  hope  in 
heaven,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  afraid  of  exile :  in  religion  we 
invariably  find  a  country ! 

While  one  part  of  the  creation  daily  publishes  in  the  same 
place  the  praises  of  the  Creator,  another  travels  from  one  country 
to  another  to  relate  his  wonders.  Couriers  traverse  the  air,  glide 
through  the  waters,  and  speed  their  course  over  mountains  and 
valleys.  Some,  borne  on  the  wings  of  spring,  show  themselves 
among  us;  then,  disappearing  with  the  zephyrs,  follow  their  mova- 
ble country  from  climate  to  climate.  Others  repair  to  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  as  travellers  from  distant  climes,  and  claim  the 
rights  of  ancient  hospitality.  Each  follows  his  inclination  in  the 
choice  of  a  spot.  The  redbreast  applies  at  the  cottage;  the  swal- 
low knocks  at  the  palace  of  royal  descent.  She  still  seems  to 
court  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  but  of  grandeur  melancholy 
like  her  fate.  She  passes  the  summer  amid  the  ruins  of  Yer- 
eailles  and  the  winter  among  those  of  Thebes. 

Scarcely  has  she  disappeared  when  we  behold  a  colony  advanc- 
ing upon  the  winds  of  the  north,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  tra- 
vellers to  the  south,  that  no  vacancy  may  be  left  in  our  fields.   On 
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some  hoary  day  of  autumu,  when  the  northeast  wind  is  sweeping 
over  the  plains  and  the  woods  are  losing  the  last  rem.  ins  of  their 
foliage,  you  will  see  a  flock  of  wild  duoks,  all  ranged  in  a  line, 
traversing  in  silence  the  sombre  sky.  If  they  perceive,  while 
aloft  in  the  air,  some  Gothic  castle  surrounded  by  marshes  and 
forests,  it  is  there  they  prepare  to  descend.  They  wait  till 
night,  making  loug  evolutions  over  the  woods.  Soon  as  the 
vapors  of  eve  enshroud  the  valley,  with  outstretched  neck  and 
whizsing  wing  they  suddenly  alight  on  the  waters,  which  resound 
with  their  noise.  A  genenJ  cry,  succeeded  by  profound  silence, 
rises  from  the  marshes.  Guided  by  a  faint  light,  which  perhaps 
gleams  through  the  narrow  window  of  a  tower,  the  travellers  ap- 
proach its  walls  under  the  protection  of  the  reeds  and  the  dark- 
ness.  There,  clapping  their  wings  and  screaming  at  intervals, 
amid  the  murmur  of  the  winds  and  the  rain,  they  salute  the  habi- 
tation of  man. 

One  of  the  handsomest  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  soli- 
tudes is  the  water-hen.  Her  peregrinations,  however,  are  not  so 
distant.  She  appears  on  the  border  of  the  sedges,  buries  herself 
in  their  labyrinths,  appears  and  vanishes  again,  uttering  a  low, 
wild  ciy.  She  is  seen  walking  along  the  ditches  of  the  castle, 
and  is  fond  of  perching  on  the  coats  of  arms  sculptured  on  the 
walls.  When  she  remains  motionless  upon  them,  you  would  take 
her,  with  her  sable  plumage  and  the  white  patch  on  her  head,  for 
a  heraldic  bird,  fallen  from  the  escutcheon  of  an  ancient  knight. 
At  the  approach  of  spring,  she  retires  to  unfrequented  streams. 
The  root  of  some  willow  that  has  been  undermined  by  the  waters 
affords  an  asylum  to  the  wanderer.  She  there  conceals  herself 
from  every  eye,  to  accomplish  the  grand  law  of  nature.  The  con- 
volvulus, the  mosses,  the  water  maidenhair,  suspend  a  verdant 
drapery  before  her  nest.  The  cress  and  the  lentil  supply  her 
with  a  delicate  food.  The  soft  murmuring  of  the  water  soothes 
her  ear;  beautiful  insects  amuse  her  eye,  and  the  Naiads  of  the 
stream,  the  more  completely  to  conceal  this  youthful  mother, 
plant  around  her  their  distsdOfs  of  reeds,  covered  with  empurpled 
wool. 

Among  these  travellers  from  the  north,  there  are  some  that 
become  accustomed  to  our  manners,  and  refuse  to  return  to  their 
native  land.     Some,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  are  capti- 
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yated  by  delioious  fraits;  othen,  like  the  deserten  from  the  ves- 
sels  of  the  British  ciroumnaTigator,  are  seduced  by  enchantresses 
that  detain  them  in  their  islands.  Most  of  them,  however,  leave 
us  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months.  They  are  attached  to  the 
winds  and  the  storms  which  disturb  the  pellucid  stream,  and 
afford  them  that  prey  which  would  escape  fiwm  them  in  transpa- 
rent waters.  They  love  wild  and  unexplored  retreatSi  and  make 
the  circuit  of  the  globe  by  a  series  of  solitudes. 

Fitness  for^the  scenes  of  nature,  or  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
man,  determines  the  different  migrations  of  animals.  The  birds 
that  appei.r  in  the  months  of  storms  have  dismal  voices  and  wild 
manners,  like  the  season  which  brings  them.  They  come  not  to 
be  heard,  but  to  listen.  There  is  something  in  the  dull  roaring 
of  the  woods  that  charms  their  ear.  The  trees  which  mournfully 
wave  their  leafless  summits  are  covered  only  with  the  sable  le- 
mons which  have  associated  for  the  winter.  They  have  their 
sentinels  and  their  advanced  guards.  Frequently  a  crow  that  has 
seen  a  hundred  winters,  the  ancient  Sybil  of  the  deserts,  remains 
perched  on  an  oak  which  has  grown  old  with  herself.  There, 
while  all  her  sisters  maintain  a  profound  silence,  motionless,  and, 
as  it  were,  full  of  thought,  she  delivers  prophetic  sounds  to 
the  winds. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  teal,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the 
woodcock,  the  plover,  the  lapwing,  which  serve  us  for  food,  all 
arrive  when  the  earth  is  baro;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  foreign 
birds,  which  visit  us  in  the  season  of  fruits,  administer  only  to 
our  pleasures.  They  are  musicians  sent  to  enhance  the  joy  of 
our  banquets.  We  must,  however,  except  a  few,  such  as  the 
quail  and  the  wood-pigeon,  (though  the  season  for  taking  them 
does  not  commence  till  after  the  harvest,)  which  fatten  on  our 
com,  that  they  may  afterward  supply  our  table.  Thus  the  birds 
of  winter  are  die  manna  of  the  rude  northern  blasts,  as  the  night- 
ingales are  the  gift  of  the  zephyrs.  From  whatever  point  of  the 
compass  the  wind  may  blow,  it  fails  not  to  bring  us  a  present 
from  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

BCA-TOWL — IN  WHAT  MANNER  SERVIOEABtE  TO  MAN — ^IN 
ANCIENT  TIMES  THE  IIOKATIONS  OF  BIROS  SERVED  AS  A 
CALENDAR  TO  THE  HUlSiiANDMAN. 

The  goose  and  the  duck,  being  domestic  animals,  are  capable 
of  living  wherever  man  can  exist.  Navigators  have  found  innu- 
merable battalions  of  these  birds  under  the  antarctic  pole  itself, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  ourselves  met 
with  thousands,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  extremity 
of  Florida.  We  beheld  one  day,  in  the  Azores,  a  company  of 
little  bluebirds,  of  the  species  of  teal,  that  were'  compelled  by 
fatigue  to  alight  on  a  wild  fig-tree.  The  tree  had  no  leaves,  but 
its  red  fruit  hung  chained  together  in  pairs  like  crystals.  When 
it  was  covered  by  this  flock  of  birds,  that  dropped  their  weary 
wings,  it  exhibited  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  fruit,  sus- 
pended from  the  shadowed  branches,  seemed  to  have  the  color  of 
a  brilliant  purple,  while  the  tree  appeared  all  at  once  clothed  with 
the  richest  foliage  of  azure. 

Sea-fowl  have  places  of  rendezvous  where  you  would  imagine 
they  were  deliberating  in  common  on  the  affairs  of  their  republic. 
These  places  are  commonly  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 
In  the  island  of  St.  Pi3rre,'  we  used  often  to  station  ourselves  on 
the  coast  opposite  to  an  islet  called  by  the  natives  Cofombier, 
{Pigeon-house,)  on  account  of  its  form,  and  because  they  repair 
thither  in  spring  for  the  purpoao  of  gathering  eggs. 

The  multitude  of  birds  that  assemble  on  that  rock  was  so  great 
that  we  could  frequently  distinguish  their  cries  amid  the  howl- 
ings  of  the  tempests.  These  birds  had  an  extraordinary  voice, 
resembling  the  sounds  that  issued  from  the  sea.  If  the  ocean 
has  its  Flora,  it  has  likewise  its  Philomela.  When  the  curlew 
whistles  at  sunset  on  the  point  of  some  rock,  accompanied  by  the 
hollow  murmur  of  the  billows,  which  forms  the  bass  to  the  con- 
cert, it  produces  one  of  the  most  melancholy  harmonies  that  can 


■  At  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
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possibly  be  oonoeived.  Neyor  did  the  wife  of  Oelx  breathe  forth 
■uoh  lamentations  on  the  shores  that  witnessed  her  misfortunes. 

The  best  understanding  prevailed  in  the  ropublio  of  Colombier. 
Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  oitiien,  his  mother  precipitated 
him  into  the  waves,  like  those  barbarous  nations  who  plunged 
their  children  into  the  river  to  inure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  life. 
Couriers  were  incessantly  despatch"'*  from  this  Tyre  with  nu- 
merous attendants,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Providence, 
sought  different  points  in  tho  ocean,  for  the  guidance  of  the  mari- 
ner. Some,  stationed  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  leagues 
from  an  unknown  land,  serve  as  a  certain  indication  to  the  pilot, 
who  discovers  them  like  corks  floating  on  the  waves.  Others 
settle  on  a  reef,  and  in  the  night  these  vigilant  sentinels  raise  their 
doleful  voices  to  warn  the  navigator  to  stand  off;  while  others, 
again,  by  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage,  form  real  beacons  upon 
the  black  surface  of  the  rocks.  For  the  same  reason,  we  pre- 
sume, has  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  given  to  the  foam  of  the 
waves  a  phosphoric  property,  rendering  it  more  luminous  among 
breakers  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest.  How 
many  vessels  would  perish  amid  the  darkness  were  it  not  for 
these  wonderful  beacons  kindled  by  Providence  on  the  rocks  1 

All  the  accidents  of  the  seas,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide, 
and  the  alternations  of  calm  and  storm,  arc  predicted  by  birds. 
The  thrush  alights  oa  a  desolate  shore,  draws  her  nook  under  her 
plumage,  conceals  one  foot  in  her  down,  and,  standing  motionless 
on  the  other,  apprises  the  fisherman  of  the  moment  when  the  bil- 
lows are  rising.  The  sea-lark,  skimming  the  surface  of  the  wave, 
and  uttering  a  soft  and  melancholy  cry,  announces,  on  tho  con- 
trary, the  moment  of  their  reflux.  Lastly,  the  little  storm-bird 
stations  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.*  This  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  mariner  follows  tho  course  of  ships  and  predicts 
the  storm.     The  sailor  ascribes  to  her  something  sacred,  and  reli- 


>  The  proo«UMia,  or  stormy -petrel,  it  •bout  the  siie  and  form  of  the  house- 
■wallow.  Except  in  breeding  time,  these  birds  are  always  at  sea,  and  are  seen 
on  the  wing  all  over  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  any 
land.  They  presage  bad  weather,  whence  they  take  their  name,  and  they  cau- 
tion sailors  of  the  approach  of  a  storm  by  collecting  under  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
This  bird  braves  the  utmost  fury  of  the  tempest,  sometimes  skimming  with  in- 
credible velocity  along  the  hcUow  and  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  the  waves. 
U 
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gioofly  Ailfils  the  duties  of  hospitality  when  the  violence  of  the 
wind  toaaes  her  on  bo*rd  his  vessel.  In  like  manner,  the  hus- 
handman  pays  respect  to  the  red-breast,  which  predicts  fine  wea- 
ther. In  like  manner,  he  receives  him  beneath  his  thatch  during 
the  intense  cold  of  winter.  These  men,  placed  in  the  two  most 
laborious  conditions  of  life,  have  friends  whom  Providence  has 
prepared  for  them.  From  a  feeble  animal  they  receive  counsel 
and  hope,  which  they  would  often  seek  in  -ain  among  their  fellow* 
creatures.  This  reciprocity  of  benefits  between  little  birds  and 
men  struggling  through  the  world,  is  one  of  those  plo  '^ing  inci- 
dents which  abound  in  the  works  of  God.  Between  he  red- 
breast and  the  husbandman,  between  the  storm-bird  and  the  sailor, 
there  is  a  resemblance  of  manners  and  of  fortunes  exceedingly 
afiecting.  Oh,  how  dry  and  unmeaning  is  nature  when  explained 
by  the  sophist!  but  how  significant  and  interesting  to  the  simple 
heart  that  investigates  her  wonders  with  no  other  view  than  to 
glorify  the  Creator! 

If  time  and  place  permitted,  we  would  have  many  other  migra- 
tions to  describe,  many  other  secrets  of  Providence  to  reveal.  We 
would  treat  of  the  cranes  of  Florida,  whose  wings  produce  such 
harmonious  sounds,  and  which  steer  their  flight  so  beautifully 
over  lakes,  savannas,  and  groves  of  orange  and  palm-trees;  we 
would  exhibit  the  pelican  of  the  woods,  visiting  the  solitary  dead, 
and  stopping  only  at  Indian  cemeteries  and  hillocks  of  graves; 
we  would  state  the  reasons  of  these  migrations,  which  have  al- 
ways some  reference  to  man;  we  would  mention  the  winds,  the 
seasons  chosen  by  the  birds  for  changing  their  climate,  the  ad- 
ventures they  meet  with,  the  obstacles  they  encounter,  the  disas- 
ters they  undergo;  how  they  sometimes  land  on  unknown  coasts, 
&r  from  the  country  to  which  they  were  bound;  how  they  perish 
on  their  passage  over  forests  consumed  by  the  lightnings  of  hea> 
yen  or  plains  fired  by  the  hands  of  savages. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  it  was  by  the  flowering  of  plants, 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  tho  departure  and  arrival  of  birds,  that  the 
husbandman  and  shepherd  regulated  their  labors.  Hence  arose 
among  certain  people  the  art  of  divination;  for  it  was  supposed 
that  animals  which  predicted  the  seasons  and  tempests  could  be 
no  other  than  the  interpreters  of  the  Deity.  The  ancient  natural- 
ists and  poets,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  little  simplicity 
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that  la  left  among  oa,  ahow  how  wonderftil  waa  thia  mode  of 
reckoning  by  the  incidenta  of  nature,  and  what  a  oharm  it  dif- 
f\ued  oyer  life.  Ood  ia  a  profound  aeoret;  man,  created  in  hia 
image,  ia  likewiae  incomprehenaible;  it  waa  therefore  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  nature  of  thinga  to  aee  the  perioda  of  hia  daya 
regulated  by  timekeepera  aa  mysterious  aa  himself. 

Beneath  the  tenta  of  Jacob  or  of  Booi,  the  arrival  of  a  bird 
set  every  thing  in  moHon :  the  patriarch  made  the  tour  of  hia 
en^'tmpment,  at  the  head  of  his  servants,  provided  with  sickles; 
and  if  it  was  rumored  .bat  the  young  larks  had  been  seen  mak- 
ing :iieir  f^rat  effc  .-ts  to  fly,  the  whole  people,  trusting  in  God, 
entored  joyfully  uncn  the  harvest.  These  charming  signs,  while 
they  directed  the  lubors  of  the  present  season,  had  the  advantage 
of  prk.'<iicting  th'  changes  >  °  the  Huoceeding  ones.  If  the  geese 
and  the  ducks  appeared  .  great  numbers,  it  was  known  with 
certainty  that  the  win;- ;i  >  ould  be  long.  If  the  crow  began  to 
build  her  nest  in  January,  the  shi'  'herds  expected  in  April  the 
flowers  of  Mav.  "the  marriage  of  c-  joung  female,  on  the  margin 
of  a  fountain,  had  .■  <  relation  with  the  blooming  flowers;  and  the 
aged,  who  often  die  in  autumn,  fell  with  thr  ^  "t  <.\»  and  the  ripe 
fruits.  While  the  philosopher,  curtailing  ot  lengthening  the 
year,  made  the  winter  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  spring,  the 
husbandman  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  bird  or  the 
flower,  the  aptronomer  sent  him  by  Heaven,  would  lead  him 
astray.  He  knew  that  the  nightingale  would  not  confound  the 
month  of  frosts  with  that  of  roses,  or  warble  the  strains  of  sum- 
mer at  the  winter  solstice.  Thus  all  the  labors,  all  the  diversions, 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  countryman  were  regulated,  not  by  the 
uncertain  calendar  of  a  philosopher,  but  by  the  infallible  laws  of 
Him  who  has  traced  the  course  of  the  sun.  That  supreme  Di- 
;c^/'r  himself  decreed  that  the  festivals  of  his  worship  should  be 
r-1'.-urmined  by  the  simple  epochs  borrowed  from  his  own  works; 
and  hence,  in  those  days  of  innocence,  according  to  the  season 
and  occupations  of  men,  it  waa  the  voice  of  the  zephyr  or  the 
storm,  of  the  eagle  or  the  dove,  that  summoned  them  to  the 
temple  of  the  God  of  nature. 

Our  peasants  still  manv  ise  occasionally  of  these  charming 
tables,  on  which  are  engraven  the  seasons  of  rustic  labor.  The 
natives  of  India  also  have  recourse  to  them,  and  the  negroes  and 
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American  savages  retain  the  same  method  of  computation.  A 
Seminole  of  Florida  will  tell  you  that  his  daughter  was  married 
at  the  arrival  of  the  humming-bird; — his  child  died  in  the  moult- 
ing season  of  the  nonpareil; — his  mother  had  as  many  young 
warriors  as  there  are  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  pelican. 

The  savages  of  Canada  mark  the  sixth  hour  after  noon  by  the 
moment  when  the  wood-pigeon  repairs  to  the  stream  to  drink, 
and  the  siavages  of  Louisiana  by  that  in  which  the  day-fly  issues 
from  the  waters.  The  passage  of  various  birds  regulates  the  sea- 
son of  the  chase;  and  the  time  for  reaping  the  crops  of  com, 
maple-sugar,  and  wild  oats,  is  announced  by  certain  animals, 
which  never  fail  to  appear  at  the  hour  of  the  banquet.  ' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  MIGRATIONS  CONCLUDED — QUADRUPEDS. 

Migration  is  more  frequent  among  fishes  and  birds  than 
among  quadrupeds,  on  accouut  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  former, 
and  the  facility  of  their  journeys  through  the  two  elements  by 
which  the  earth  is  surrounded.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in 
all  this  but  the  certainty  with  which  they  reach  the  shores  to 
which  they  are  bound.  It  appears  natural  that  an  animal,  driven 
by  hunger,  should  leave  the  country  he  inhabits  in  search  of  food 
and  shelter;  but  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  matter  causes  him 
to  arrive  at  one  place  rather  than  another,  and  conducts  him, 
with  wonderful  precision,  to  the  very  spot  where  this  food  and 
shelter  are  to  be  found  ?  How  should  he  know  the  winds  and 
the  tides,  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  migratory  tribes  were  abandoned  for  a  single  moment 
to  their  own  instinct,  they  would  almost  all  perish.  Some,  wish- 
ing to  pass  to  a  colder  climate,  would  reach  the  tropics;  others, 
intending  to  proceed  under  the  line,  would  wander  to  the  poles. 
Our  redbreasts,  instead  of  passing  over  Alsace  and  Germany  in 
search  of  little  insects,  would  themselves  become  the  prey  of  some 
enormous  beetle  in  Africa;  the  Greeulunder,  attracted  by  a  plain- 
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tive  ciy  i8saiil|kfrom  the  rooks,  would' dnw  near,  and  find  poor 
philomela  in  thffiagony  of  death. 

Such  mistakemare  not  permitted  by  the  Almighty.  Every 
thing  in  nature  habits  harmonies  and  its  relations:  zephyrs  ac- 
cord with  flowers,  winter  is  suited  to  storms,  and  grief  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart  of  nkn.  The  most  skilful  pilots  will  long  miss 
the  desired  port  before.,  the  fish  mistakes  the  longitude  of  the 
smallest  rock  in  the  oc^.  Providence  is  his  polar  star,  and, 
whatever  way  he  steers,  he  has  constantly  in  view  that  luminary 
which  never  sets. 

The  universe  is  like  an  immense  inn,  where  all  is  in  motion. 
You  behold  a  multitude  of  travellers  continually  entering  and 
departing.  In  the  migrations  of  quadrupeds,  nothing  perhaps 
can  bo  compared  to  the  journeys  of  the  bisons  across  the  immense 
prairies  of  Louisiana  and  Ne\^  Mexico.'  When  the  time  has 
arrived  for  them  to  change  their  residence,  and  to  dispense  abun- 
dance to  savage  nations,  some  aged  bufialo,  the  patriarch  of  the 
herds  of  the  desert,  calls  around  him  his  sons  and  daughters. 
The  rendezvous  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Meschacebe ;  the  close  of 
day  is  fixed  for  the  time  of  their  departure.  This  moment  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  leader,  shaking  his  vast  mane,  which  hangs  down 
over  his  eyes  and  his  curved  horns,  salutes  the  setting  sun  with 
an  inclination  of  the  head,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  huge  back 
like  a  mountain.  With  a  deep,  rumbling  sound,  he  gives  the 
signal  for  departure.  Then,  suddenly  plunging  into  the  foaming 
waters,  he  is  followed  by  the  whole  multitude  of  bulls  and  heifers, 
bellowing  after  him  in  the  expression  of  their  love. 

While  this  powerful  family  of  quadrupeds  is  crossing  with  tre- 
mendous uproar  the  rivers  and  forests,  a  peaceful  squadron  is 
seen  moving  silently  over  the  solitary  lake,  with  the  aid  of  the 
starlight  and  a  favorable  breeze.  It  is  a  troop  of  small,  black 
squirrels,  that  having  stripped  all  the  walnut  trees  of  the  vicinity, 
resolve  to  seek  their  fortune,  and  to  embark  for  another  forest. 
Raising  their  tails,  and  expanding  them  as  silken  sails  to  the 

*  The  biaon  U  luf  r-^id  bull  or  ox,  from  which  leveral  races  of  common  cattle 
are  deicended.  It  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  old  and  new  continents, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  large  size  and  the  shagginess  of  its  hair  about  the 
head,  nock,  and  shoulders.  In  the  western  territories  of  the  United  States 
they  arc  seen  in  herds  innumerable,  intermixed  with  deer. 
W»  L 
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wind,  ihii  intrepid  race  'boldly  tempt  the  inconitant  waves.  O 
impradent  pirates,  transported  by  the  desire  of  riches!  The 
tempest  arises,  the  waves  roar,  and  the  squadron  is  on  the  point 
of  perishing.  It  strives  to  gain  the  nearest  haven,  but  some- 
times an  army  of  beavers  oppose  the  landing,  feariul  lest  these 
strangers  are  come  to  pillage  their  stores.  In  vain  the  nimble 
battalions,  springing  upon  the  shores,  think  to  esoape  by  climb- 
ing the  trees,  and  from  their  lofty  tops  to  defy  the  enemy.  Ge- 
nius is  superior  to  artifice; — a  band  of  sappers  advance,  under- 
mine the  oak,  and  bring  it  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  squirrels, 
like  a  tower,  filled  with  soldiers,  demolished  by  the  ancient  bat- 
tering-ram. 

Our  adventurers  experience  many  other  mishaps,  which,  how- 
ever, are  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  fruit  they  have  dis- 
oovered  and  the  sports  in  which  they  indulge.  Athens,  reduced 
to  captivity  by  the  Lacedemonians,  was  not,  on  that  account,  of 
a  less  amiable  or  less  frivolous  character. 

In  ascending  the  North  River  in  the  packet-boat  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  we  ourselves  beheld  one  of  these  unfortunate 
squirrels,  which  had  attempted  to  cross  the  stream.  He  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  shore,  and  was  taken  half-drowned  out  of  the 
water;  he  was  a  beautiful  creature,  black  as  ebony,  and  his  tail 
was  twice  the  length  of  his  body.  He  was  restored  to  life, 
but  lost  his  liberty  by  becoming  the  slave  of  a  young  female 
passenger. 

The  reindeer  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  elks  of  North 
America,  have  their  seasons  of  migration,  invariably  calculated, 
like  those  of  birds,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  man.  Even  the 
white  bear  of  Newfoundland  is  sent  by  a  wonderful  Providence 
to  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  that  they  may  clothe  themselves  with 
its  skin.  These  marine  monsters  are  seen  approaching  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  on  islands  of  floating  ice,  or  on  fragments  of  vessels, 
to  which  they  cling  like  sturdy  mariners  escaped  from  shipwreck. 
The  elephants  of  Asia  also  travel,  and  the  earth  shakes  beneath 
their  feet,  yet  man  has  nothing  to  fear;  chaste,  tender,  intelli- 
gent. Behemoth  is  gentle  because  he  is  strong;  peaceful,  because 
he  is  powerful.  The  first  servant  of  man,  but  not  his  slave,  he 
ranks  next  to  him  in  the  scale  of  the  creation.  When  the  ani- 
mals, after  the  original  fall,  removed  from  the  habitation  of  man, 
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t)xe  elephant,  from  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  appears  to  hard 
retired  with  the  greatest  relnotance;  for  he  has  always  remained 
near  the  cradle  of  the  world.  He  now  goes  forth  oooasionally' 
firom  his  desert,  and  advances  toward  an  inhabited  distriot,  to 
supply  the  place  of  some  companion  that  has  died  without  pro- 
geny in  the  seryioe  of  the  children  of  Adam.* 


CHAPTER  X. 


AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS  AND  BBFni.18. 

In  the  Floridas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
there  are  springs  which  are  called  natural  wells.  Each  well  is 
scooped  out  of  the  centre  of  a  hill  planted  with  orange-trees, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  catalpas.     This  hill  opens  in  the  form  of  a 

>  Th«  eloquent  writen  who  have  desoribed  fhe  maanen  of  thii  ■aimel  leodet 
it  nnneeeiMry  for  ui  to  enlerge  on  the  rabject  We  shell  merely  olwenre  that 
the  eonformatlon  of  the  elephant  appear*  ao  extraordinary  to  of,  only  became 
we  Me  it  aeparated  from  the  plant*,  the  lituationi,  the  waters,  the  moantaini, 
the  eolon,  Ae  light,  the  shade,  and  the  skiesi  which  are  peculiar  to  it  The 
prodnetions  of  onr  Utitades,  planned  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  firequent  roandnees 
of  ol^eota,  the  firmness  of  the  grasses,  the  slight  deaUcnlation  of  the  leaTe% 
the  elegant  liearing  of  the  trees,  onr  languid  days  and  chilly  nights,  the  fugitire 
tints  of  onr  rerdare,  in  short,  even  the  color,  clothing  and  arohitectare  of 
Europeans,  have  no  conformity  with  the  elephant  Were  travellers  more  aeon- 
rate  observers,  we  should  know  in  what  manner  this  quadruped  is  conneetad 
with  that  nature  which  produces  him.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  these  relations.  The  elephant's  trunk,  for  example,  has  a 
striking  coincidence  with  the  wax-tree,  the  aloe,  the  lianne,  the  rattan,  and  in 
the  animal  kingdom  with  the  long  serpents  of  India;  his  ears  are  shaped  like 
the  leaves  of  the  eastern  fig-tree  j  his  skin  is  scaly,  soft,  uid  yet  rigid,  like  the 
substance  which  covers  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm,  or  rather  like  the  ligneoas 
coat  of  the  cocoannt;  many  of  the  large  plants  of  the  tropics  support  them- 
selves on  the  earth  in  the  manner  of  his  feet,  and  have  the  same  square  and 
heavy  form ;  his  voice  is  at  once  shrill  and  strong,  like  tiiat  of  the  Caibe  in  his 
deserts,  or  like  the  war-cry  of  the  Sepoy.  When,  covered  with  a  rich  carpet, 
laden  with  a  tower  resembling  the  minarets  of  a  pagoda,  he  carries  some  pious 
monarch  to  the  ruinb  of  those  temples  which  are  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  his  inassive  form,  the  columns  which  support  him,  his  irregular  figure, 
and  his  barbarous  pomp,  ooinoide  with  the  colossal  structure  formed  of  hewn 
ijwks  piled  one  upon  another.  The  vast  animal  and  the  mined  monument  Itoth 
seem  to  be  relics  of  the  giant  age. 
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oreaoent  toward  the  saTaona,  and  at  the  apertaie  is  a  ohann^ 
through  whioh  the  water  flows  from  the  well.  The  foliage  of  the 
trees  bepding  over  the  fountain  causes  the  water  beneath  to 
appear  perfectly  black;  but  at  the  spot  where  the  aqueduct  joins 
the  base  of  the  cone,  a  ray  of  light,  entering  by  the  bed  of  the 
channel,  falls  upon  a  single  point  of  the  liquid  mirror,  whioh 
produces  an  effect  resembling  that  of  the  glass  in  the  camera 
obicura  of  the  painter.  This  delightful  retreat  is  commonly  in- 
habited by  an  enormous  crocodile,  whioh  stands  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  ;*  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  greenish 
hide,  and  his  large  nostrils  spouting  the  water  in  two  colored 
ellipses,  you  would  take  him.  for  a  dolphin  of  bronze  in  some 
grotto  among  the  groves  of  Versailles. 

The  crocodiles  or  caymans  of  Florida  live  not  alwiays  in  soli- 
tude. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  assemble  in  troops, 
and  lie. in  ambush  to  »tt»ck  the  scaly  travellers  who  are  expected 
to  arrive  from  the  ocean.  When  these  have  ascended  the  rivers, 
and,  wanting  water  for  their  vast  shoals,  perish  stranded  on  the 
shores,  and  threaten  to  infect  the  air.  Providence  suddenly  leta 
loose  upon  them  an  army  of  four  or  five  thousand  crocodiles.  The 
monsters,  raising  a  tremendous  outcry  and  gnashing  their  horrid 
jaws,  rush  upon  the  strangers.  Bounding  from  all  sides,  the 
combatants  close,  seize,  and  entwine  each  other.  Plunging  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  they  roll  themselves  in  the  mud,  and 
then  to  the  surface  of  the  waves.  The  waters,  stained  with 
blood,  are  covered  with  mangled  carcasses  and  reeking  with  en- 
trails. It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  these  extraordinary 
scenes  described  by  travellers,  and  which  the  reader  is  always 
tempted  to  consider  as  mere  exaggerations.  Routed,  dispersed, 
and  panic-struck,  the  foreign  legions,  pursued  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic, are  obliged  to  return  to  its  abyss,  that  by  supplying  our 
wants  at  some  future  period,  they  may  serve  without  injuring  us.' 

This  species  of  monsters  has  sometimes  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  atheistic  minds ;  they  are,  however,  extremely  necessary 
in  the  general  plan.  They  inhabit  only  the  deserts  where  the 
absence  of  man  requires  their  presence :  they  are  placed  there 

'  See  Bartrkm,  Voj/agt  dan$  tei  Carolinet  et  dam  U§  Floridtt. . 
'  The  immeniA  •drantsgei  derived  by  man  from  the  migraUom  of  flihei  ura 
10  well  known  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  that  eabjeot. 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying,  till  the  arrival  of  the  great 
destroyer.  The  moment  we  appear  on  the  coast,  they  resign  the 
empire  to  us ;  certain  that  a  single  individual  of  our  species  will 
make  greater  havoc  than  ten  thousand  of  theirs.^ 

"And  why,"  it  will  be  asked,' "has  God  made  superfluous 
creatures,  which  render  destruction  a  necessary  consequence  ?" 
For  this  great  reason,  that  God  acts  not,  like  us,  in  a  limited 
way.  He  contents  himself  with  saying,  "increase  and  multi- 
ply," and  in  these  two  words  exists  infinity.  Henceforth,  we 
shall  perhaps  measure  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  by  the  rule  of 
mediocrity;  we  shall  deny  him  the  attribute  of  infinitude,  and 
reject  altogether  the  idea  of  immensity.  Wherever  we  behold  it 
in  nature,  we  shall  pronounce  it  an  "excess,"  because  it  is  above 
our  comprehension.  What!  If  OtoA  thinks  fit  to  place  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  suns  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  shall  we 
consider  the  excess  as  superfluous,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
profusion,  declare  the  Creator  convicted  of  folly  and  imbecility? 

Whatever  may  be  the  deformity  of  the  beings  which  we  call 
monsters,  if  we  consider  them'  individually,  we  may  discover  in 
their  horrible  figures  some  marks  of  divine  goodness.  Has  a 
crocodile  or  A  serpent  less  affection  for  her  young  than  a  night- 
ingale or  a  dove  ?  And  is  it  not  a  contrast  equally  wonderful  and 
pleasing  to  behold  this  crocodile  building  a  nest  and  laying  an 
egg  like  a  hen,  and  a  little  monster  issuing  from  that,  e^  like  a 
chicken  ?  After  the  birth  of  the  ^oung  one,  the  female  croco- 
dile evinces  for  it  the  most  tender  solicitude.  8he  walks  her 
rounds  among  the  nests  of  her  sisters,  which  are  cones  of  eggs 
and  of  clay,  and  are  ranged  like  the  tents  of  a  camp  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  The  amazon  keeps  a  vigilant  guard,  and  leaves  the  fires 
of  day  to  operate ;  for,  if  the  delicate  tenderness  of  the  mother  is, 
as  it  were,  represented  in  the  egg  of  the  crocodile,  the  strength 
and  the  manners  of  th&t  powerful  animal  are  denoted  by  the  sun 
which  hatches  that  egg  and  by  the  mud  which  aids  it  to  ferment. 

■  It  has  been  observed  that,  In  the  Carolinas,  where  the  eaymani  have  "been 
destroyed,  the  rivers  are  often  infected  by  the  multitude  of  fishes  which  ascend 
from  the  ocean,  and  which  perish  for  want  of  water  during  the  dog-days. 

The  cayman  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  AntiUe*  Crocodile,  because 
it  abonnds  in  those  islands.  It  is  the  most  hideous,  terrible,  and  destmetive 
of  the  Laeerta  genus  of  animals. 
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Ab  aoon  as  one  of  the  broods  is  hatched,  the  female  takes  the 
young  monsters  under  her  protection ;  they  are  not  always  her  own 
ohildren,  but  she  thus  serves  an  apprenticeship  to  maternal  care, 
and  acquires  an  ability  equal  to  her  future  tenderness.  When 
her  fiuuily,  at  length,  burst  from  their  confinement,  she  conducts 
them  to  the  river,  she  washes  them  in  pure  water,  she  teaches 
them  to  swim,  she  catches  small  fishes  for  them,  and  protects 
them  from  the  males,  by  whom  otherwise  they  would  frequently 
be  devoured. 

A  Spaniard  of  Florida  related  to  us  that,  having  taken  the 
brood  of  a  crocodile,  which  he  ordered  some  negroes  to  carry  away 
in  a  basket,  the  female  followed  him  with  pitiful  cries.  Two  of 
the  young  having  been  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  mother  im- 
'jaediately  began  to  push  them  with  her  paws  and  her  snout; 
sometimes  posting  herself  behind  to  defend  them,  sometimes 
walking  before  to  show  them  the  way.  The  young  animals, 
groaning,  crawled  in  the  fipotsteps  of  their  mother;  and  this 
enormous  reptile,  which  used  to  shake  the  shore  with  her  bellow- 
ing, then  made  a  kind  of  bleating  noise,  as  gentle  as  that  of  a 
goat  suckling  her  kids. 

The  rattlesnake  vies  with  the  crocodile  in  maternal  affection. 
This  superb  reptile,  which  gives  a  lesson  of  generosity  to  man,* 
also  presents  to  him  a  pattern  of  tenderness.  When  her  offspring 
are  pursued,  she  receives  them  into  her  mouth :"  dissatisfied  with 
every  other  place  of  concealiient,  she  hides  them  within  herself, 
concluding  that  children  can  have  no  better  refuge  than  the 
bosom  of  their  mother.  A  perfect  example  of  sublime  love,  she 
never  survives  the  loss  of  her  young;  for  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
prive her  of  them  without  tearing  out  her  entrails. 

Shall  we  mention  the  poison  of  this  serpent,  always  the  most 
violent  at  the  time  she  has  a  family?  Shall  we  describe  the 
tenderness  of  the  bear,  which,  like  the  female  savage,  carries 
maternal  affection  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  suckle  her  offspring  after 
their  death?*  If  we  follow  these  monsters,  as  they  are  called,  in 
all  their  instincts ;  if  we  study  their  forms  and  their  weapons  of 


I  It  b  nsTer  the  first  to  attack. 

*  8m  Canrer'i  2'ravtU  in  Canada  for  a  oonfirmation  of  tbb  lUttement 

i  See  Cook'i  Vogaget, 
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defence ;  if  we  consider  tbe  link  which  they  make  in  the  obain 
of  creation ;  if  we  examine  the  relations  they  have  among  them- 
selves, and  those  which  they  have  to  man;  we  shall  be  convinoedi 
that  final  causes  are,  perhaps,  more  discernible  in  this  class  of 
beings  than  in  the  most  favored  species  of  nature.  In  a  rude 
and  unpolished  work,  the  traits  of  genius  shine  forth  the  more 
prominently  amid  the  shadows  that  surround  them. 

The  objections  alleged  against  the  situations  which  these  mon- 
sters inhabit  appear  to  us  equally  unfounded.  Morasses,  how- 
ever noxious  they  may  seem,  have,  nevertheless,  very  important 
uses.  They  are  the  urns  of  rivers  in  champagne  countries,  and 
reservoirs  for  rain  in  those  remote  from  the  sea.  Their  mud  and 
the  ashes  of  their  plants  serve  the  husbandman  for  manure. 
Their  reeds  supply  the  poor  with  fuel  and  with  shelter — a  frail 
covering,  indeed,  though  it  harmonizes  with  the  life  of  man,  last- 
ing no  longer  than  himself.  These  places  even  possess  a  certain 
beauty  peculiar  to  themselves.  Bordering  on  land  and  water, 
they  have  plants,  scenery,  and  inhabitants,  of  a  specific  character. 
Every  object  there  partakes  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  elements. 
The  corn-flag  forms  the  medium  between  the  herb  and  the  shmb, 
between  the  leek  of  the  seas  and  the  terrestrial  plant.  Some  of 
the  aquatic  insects  resemble  small  birds.  When  the  dragon-fly, 
with  his  blue  corslet  and  transparent  wings,  hovers  round  die 
flower  of  the  white  water-lily,  you  would  take  him  for  a  hum- 
ming-bird of  the  Floridas  on  a  rose  of  magnolia.  In  autumn 
these  morasses  are  covered  with  dried  reeds,  which  give  to  ste- 
rility itself  the  appearance  of  the  richest  harvests.  In  the  spring 
they  exhibit  forests  of  verdant  lances.  A  solitary  birch  or  wUlow, 
on  which  the  gale  has  suspended  tufts  of  feathers,  towers  above 
these  moving  plains,  and  when  the  wind  passes  over  their  bend- 
ing summits,  one  bows  its  head  while  another  rises;  but  suddenly, 
the  whole  forest  inclining  at  once,  you  discover  either  the  gilded 
bittern  or  the  white  heron,  standing  motionless  on  one  of  its  long 
paws,  as  if  fixed  upon  a  spear. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  FLANT8  AND  THEIR  MIGRATIONS. 

Wx  now  enter  that  kingdom  of  natiure  in  which  the  wonden 
of  Providence  assume  a  milder  and  more  charming  character. 
Rising  aloft  in  the  air,  and  on  the  summita  of  the  moantains, 
plants  would  seem  to  borrow  something  of  that  heaven  to  which 
they  make  approaches.  We  often  see,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
in  a  time  of  profound  stillness,  the  flowers  of  the  valley  motion- 
less on  their  stems,  and  inclining  in  various  directions  toward 
every  point  of  the  horizon.  At  this  very  moment,  when  all  ap- 
pears BO  tranquil,  a  great  mystery  is  accomplishing.  Nature  con- 
ceives, and  all  these  plants  become  so  many  youthful  mothers, 
looking  toward  the  mysterious  region  from  which  they  derive 
their  fecundity.  The  sylphs  have  sympathies  less  aerial>  commu- 
nications less  imperceptible.  The  narcissus  consigns  her  virgin 
progeny  to  the  stream.  The  violet  trusts  her  modest  posterity  to 
the  sephyrs.  A  bee,  collecting  honey  from  flower  to  flower,  un- 
consciously fecundates  a  whole  meadow.  A  butterfly  bears  a 
whole  species  on  his  wings.  All  the  loves  of  the  plants,  however, 
are  not  equally  peaceful.  Some  are  stormy,  like  the  passions  of 
men.  Nothing  less  than  a  tempest  is  required  to  marry,  on  their 
inaccessible  heights,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedar  of  Sinai; 
while,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  gentlest  breeze  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  voluptuous  commerce  among  the  flowers.  Is  it  not 
thus  that  the  rude  blast  of  the  passions  i^tates  the  kings  of  the 
earth  upon  their  thrones,  while  the  shepherds  enjoy  uninterrupted 
happiness  at  their  feet? 

The  flower  yields  honey.  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  morning, 
the  charm  of  spring,  the  source  of  perfumes,  the  graceful  orna- 
ment of  the  virgin,  the  delight  of  the  poet.  Like  man,  it  passes 
rapidly  away,  but  drops  its  leaves  gently  to  the  earth.  Among 
the  ancients  it  crowned  the  convivial  cup  and  the  silvery  hair  of 
the  sage.  With  flowers  the  first  Christians  bedecked  the  remains 
of  martyrs  and  the  altars  of  the  catacombs;  and,  in  commcmora- 
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tion  of  those  ancient  days,  we  still  use  them  for  the  decontion  of 
oar  temples.  In  the  world,  we  compare  our  affections  to  the 
colors  of  the  flower.  Hcpe  has  its  verdure,  innocence  its  whiteness^ , 
modesty  its  roseate  hue.  Home  nations  make  it  the  interpreter 
of  the  feelings, — a  charming  book,  containing  no  dangerous  error, 
but  recording  merely  the  fugitive  history  of  man's  changing  heart. 

By  a  wise  distribution  of  the  sexes  in  several  families  of  plants, 
Providence  has  multiplied  the  mysteries  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. By  this  means  the  law  of  migrations  is  reproduced  in  a 
kingdom  destitute,  apparently,  of  every  locomotive  faculty. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  seed  or  the  fruit,  sometimes  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  plant,  or  even  the  whole  plant,  that  travels.  The  cocoa- 
tree  frequently  grows  upon  rooks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The 
storm  rages,  the  fruits  fall  and  are  carried  by  the  billows  to  in- 
habited coasts,  where  they  are  transformed  into  stately  trees — an 
admirable  qrmbol  of  Virtue,  who  fixes  herself  upon  the  rock,  ex- 
posed to  the  tempest.  The  more  site  is  assailed  by  the  winds, 
the  more  she  lavishes  treasures  upon  mankind. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Yare,  a  small  river  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  we  were  shown  a  vety  curious  speeies  of  the  cress. 
It  changes  its  place,  and  advances,  as  it  were,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
From  its  summit  descend  several  fibres,  and  when  those-  which 
happen  to  be  at  one  extremity  are  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  they  take  root.  Drawn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  plant,  which  eettles  upon  its  new  foot,  that  on  the 
opposite  looses  its  hold,  and  the  tufb  of  cresses,  turning  on  its 
pivot,  removes  the  whole  length  of  its  bed.  In  vain  you  seek 
the  plant  on  the  morrow  in  the  place  where  you  left  it  the  pre- 
cediug  night.  You  perceive  it  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
current  of  the  river,  producing,  with  the  other  aquatic  families, 
new  ctteuts  and  new  beauties.  We  have  not  seen  this  singular 
species  of  cress,  either  in  its  flowering  or  bearing  state;  but  we 
have  given  it  the  name  of  migrator,  or  the  traveller.* 

Marine  plants  are  liable  to  change  their  climate.  They  seem 
to  partake  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  those  nations  whose  geo- 
graphical position  has  rendered  them  commercial.  The  fueut 
giganteut  issues  with  the  tempests  from  the  caverns  of  the  north. 

>  None  of  the  naturaluU  contiulted  upon  thU  subject  hare  verified  the  de- 
■oription  of  this  curious  speoiei  of  orou. 
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Borne  upon  the  aea,  it  movea  along  enoiroling  an  immenBe  maM 
of  water.  Like  a  net  stretched  aorou  the  ocean  from  shore  to 
shore,  it  carries  ^long  with  it  the  shells,  seals,  thombacks,  and 
turtles  which  it  meets  in  its  way.  Sometimes,  as  if  fatigued  with 
swimming  on  the  waves,  it  extends  one  leg  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  and  remains  stationary;  then,  pursuing  its  voyage  with  a 
favorable  breese,  after  having  floated  beneath  a  thousand  different 
latitudes,  it  proceeds  to  cover  the  Canadian  shores  with  garlands 
torn  from  the  rooks  of  Norway. 

The  migrations  of  marine  plants,  which,  at  t)>e  first  view, 
would  seem  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  chance,  have,  novertheless, 
very  interesting  relations  with  man. 

Walking  one  evening  along  the  seashore  at  Brest,  we  perceived 
a  poor  woman  wandering,  in  a  stooping  posture,  among  the  rocks. 
She  surveyed  with  attention  the  fragments  of  a  wreck,  and  exa- 
mined particularly  the  plants  which  adhered  to  it,  as  if  Ae  sought 
to  ascertain,  from  their  age,  the  exact  period  of  her  misfortune. 
She  discovered,  beneath  some  stones,  one  of  those  chests  in  which 
mariners  are  ised  to  keep  their  bottles.  Perhaps  she  had  once 
filled  it  herscif ,  for  her  husband,  with  cordials  purchased  with  the 
fruit  of  her  economy;  at  least  so  we  judged,  for  we  saw  her  lift 
the  comer  of  hei  apron  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Sea- 
roushroomii  now  replaced  the  offerings  of  her  affection.  Thus, 
^hile  the  report  of  cannon  announces  to  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  the  destruction  of  human  grandeur,  Providence  brings  the 
tale  of  sorrow,  on  the  same  shore,  to  the  weak  and  lowly,  by  se- 
cretly disclosing  to  them  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  ruin. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TWO  VIEWS  OP  NATTTBE. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  animals  and  plants  leads  us  to 
a  more  general  view  of  the  scenes  of  nature.  Those  wonders 
which,  separately  considered,  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  providence 
of  God,  will  now  speak  to  us  of  the  same  truth  in  their  collective 
capacity. 
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We  nhM  pkee  before  the  reader  two  viewa  of  nature;  one  an 
oeean  scene,  the  other  a  land  picture;  one  aketched  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  other  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World.; 
Thus,  no  one  can  saj  that  the  imposing  grandeur  of  this  scenery 
has  been  derived  from  the  works  of  man. 

The  yessel  in  which  we  embarked  for  America  haying  passed 
the  bearing  of  any  land,  space  was  soon  enclosed  only  by  the  two- 
fold anire  of  the  sea  and  of  the  sky.  The  color  of  the  wiiten 
resembled  that  of  liquid  glass.  A  great  swell  was  yisible  from 
the  west,  though  the  wind  blew  from  the  east,  while  immense  un- 
dulations extended  from  the  north  to  the  south,  opening  in  their 
valleys  long  vistas  through  the  deserts  of  the  deep.  The  fleeting 
scenes  changed  with  eveiy  minute.  Sometimes  a  multitude  of 
verdant  hillocks  appeared  to  us  like  a  series  of  graves  in  some 
vast  cemetery.  Sometimes  the  curling  summits  of  the  waves 
resembled  white  flocks  scattered  over  a  heath.  Now  space  seemed 
circumscribed  for  want  of  an  object  of  comparison;  but  if  a  billow 
reared  its  mountain  crest,  if  a  wave  curved  like  a  distant  shore, 
or  •.  squadron  of  sea-dogs  moved  along  the  horison,  the  vastness 
of  space  again  suddenly  opened  before  us.  We  were  most  power- 
fully impressed  with  an  idea  of  magnitude,  when  a  light  fog, 
creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  seemed  to  increase  im- 
mensity itself.  Oh  I  how  sublime,  how  awful,  at  such  times,  is 
the  aspect  of  the  ocean !  Into  what  reveries  does  it  plunge  you, 
whether  imagination  transports  you  to  xhe  seas  of  the  north,  into 
the  midst  of  frosts  and  tempests,  or  wafts  you  to  southern  islands, 
blessed  with  happiness  and  peace ! 

We  often  rose  at  midnight  and  sat  down  upon  deck,  where  we 
found  only  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  a  few  sailors  silently 
smoking  their  pipes.  No  noise  was  heard,  save  the  dashing  of 
the  prow  through  the  billows,  while  sparks  of  fire  ran  with  a  white 
foam  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  God  of  Christians !  it  is  on 
the  waters  of  the  abyss  and  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  heavens 
that  thou  hast  particularly  engraven  the  characters  of  thy  omni- 
potence !  Millions  of  stars  sparkling  in  the  azure  of  the  celestial 
dome — the  moon  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament — a  sea  unbounded 
by  any  shore — infinitude  in  the  skies  and  on  the  waves — proclaim 
with  most  impressive  effiect  the  power  of  thy  arm !  Never  did 
thy  greatness  strike  me  with  profounder  awe  than  in  those  nights, 
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when,  nupended  between  the  atari  and  the  ooean,  I  beheld  im> 
memity  over  mj  head  and  immenaity  beneath  my  feet! 

I  am  nothing;  I  am  only  a  simple,  lolitary  wanderer,  and 
often  have  I  heurd  men  of  aoienoe  disputing  on  the  subject  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  without  understanding  them ;  but  I  have  inta^ 
riably  remarked,  that  it  is  in  the  prospect  of  the  sublime  scenes 
of  nature  that  this  unknown  Being  manifests  himself  to  the 
human  heart.  One  evening,  after  we  had  reached  the  beautiftd 
waters  that  bathe  the  shores  of  Virginia,  there  was  a  profound 
calm,  and  every  sail  was  furled.  I  was  engaged  below,  when  I 
heard  the  bell  that  summoned  the  crew  to  prayers.  I  hastened 
to  mingle  my  supplications  with  those  of  my  travelling  com- 
panions. The  officers  of  the  ship  were  on  the  quarter-deck 
with  the  passengers,  while  the  chaplain,  with  a  book  in  hia 
hand,  was  stationed  at  a  little  distance  before  them ;  the  seamen 
were  scattered  at  random  over  the  poop ;  we  were  all  standing, 
our  faces  toward  the  pro^  of  the  vessel,  which  was  turned  to 
the  west. 

The  solar  orb,  about  to  sink  beneath  the  wavea,  was  leen 
through  the  rigging,  in  the  midst  of  boundless  space ;  and,  from 
the  motion  of  the  stern,  it  appeared  as  if  it  changed  its  horizon 
every  moment  A  few  clouds  wandered  confusedly  in  the  east, 
where  the  moon  was  slowly  rising.  The  rest  of  the  sky  was  serene; 
and  toward  the  north,  a  water-spout,  forming  a  glorious  triangle 
with  the  luminaries  of  day  and  night,  and  glistening  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  prism,  rose  from  the'  sea,  like  a  column  of 
crystal  supporting  the  vault  of  heaven. 

He  had  been  well  deserving  of  pity  who  would  not  have  re- 
cognised in  this  prospect  the  beauty  of  God.  When  my  com- 
panions, doffing  their  tarpaulin  hats,  entoned  with  hoarse  voice 
their  simple  hymn  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help,  the  patroness  of 
the  seas,  the  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  in  spite  of  myself.  How 
affecting  was  the  prayer  of  those  men,  who,  from  a  frail  plank  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  contemplated  the  sun  setting  behind  the 
waves!  How  the  appeal  of  the  poor  sailor  to  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  went  to  the  heart !  The  consciousness  of  our  insignifi- 
cance in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite, — our  hymns,  resounding  to 
a  distance  over  the  silent  waves, — the  night  approaching  with  its 
dangers, — our  vessel,  itself  a  wonder  among  so  many  wonders,--a 
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religious  orew,  p«netnted  with  •dmiration  and  with  awe, — a  to- 
nerable  j>*tjat  in  prajer,— the  Almighty  bending  over  the  abyaa, 
with  one  hand  atajing  the  aun  in  the  weat,  with  the  other  raiaing 
the  moon  in  the  eaat,  and  lending,  through  all  immenaitj,  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  feeble  Toioe  of  his  creatures, — all  this  eonsti< 
tuted  a  scene  which  no  power  of  art  can  represent,  and  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  feel. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  terrestrial  scene. 

I  had  wandered  one  evening  in  the  woods,  at  some  distance 
from  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  when  soon  the  last  glimmering  of 
daylight  disappeared,  and  I  enjoyed,  in  all  its  loneliness,  the 
beauteous  prospect  of  night  amid  the  deserts  of  the  New  World. 

An  hour  after  sunset,  the  moon  appeared  above  the  trees  in 
the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens.  A  balmy  breeze,  which  the 
queen  of  night  had  brought  with  her  from  the  east,  seemed  to 
precede  her  in  the  forests,  like  her  perfumed  breath.  The  lonely 
luminary  slowly  ascended  in  the  firmament,  now  peacefully  pur- 
suing her  azure  course,  and  now  reposing  on  groups  of  clouds 
which  resembled  the  summits  of  lofty,  snow-covered  mountains. 
These  clouds,  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  their  vapory 
forms,  rolled  themselves  itito  transparent  zones  of  white  satin, 
scattering  in  airy  masses  of  foam,  or  forming  in  the  heavens 
brilliant  beds  of  down  so  lovely  to  the  eye  that  you  would  have 
imagined  you  felt  their  softness  and  elasticity. 

The  scenery  on  the  earth  was  not  less  enchanting:  the  soft  and 
bluish  beams  of  the  moon  darted  through  the  intervals  between 
the  trees,  and  threw  streams  of  light  into  the  midst  of  the  most 
profound  darkness.  The  river  that  glided  at  my  feet  was  now 
lost  in  the  wood,  and  now  reappeared,  glistening  with  the  constel- 
lations of  night,  which  were  reflected  on  its  bosom.  In  a  vsst 
plain  beyond  this  stream,  the  radiance  of  the  moon  reposed 
quietly  on  the  verdure.  Birch-trees,  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  savanna,  and  agitated  by  the  breeze,  formed  shadowy  islands 
which  floated  on  a  motionless  sea  of  light.  Near  me,  all  was 
silence  and  repose,  save  the  fall  of  some  leaf,  the  transient 
rustling  of  a  sudden  breath  of  wind,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owl ; 
but  at  a  distance  was  heard,  at, intervals,  the  solemn  roar  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  was  prolonged 

from  desert  to  desert,  and  died  away  among  the  solitary  forests. 
16» 
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The  gnndeur,  the  astonishing  solemnity  of  this  scene,  cannot 
be  expressed  in  language ;  nor  can  the  most  delightful  nights  of 
Europe  afford  any  idea  of  it.  In  vain  does  imagination  attempt 
to  soar  in  our  cultivated  fields;  it  everywhere  meets  with  the 
habitations  of  men :  but  in  those  wild  regions  the  mind  loves  to 
penetrate  into  an  ocean  of  forests,  to  hover  round  the  abysses  of 
cataracts,  to  meditate  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  find  itself  alone  with  God. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 


PHYSICAL   MAN. 

To  complete  the  view  of  final  causes,  or  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God,  deducible  from  the  wonders  of  nature,  we  have 
only  to  consider  man  in  his  physical  or  material  aspect ;  and  here 
we  shall  quote  the  observations  of  those  who  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Cicero  describes  the  human  body  in  the  following  terms  :* 
"With  respect  to  the  senses,  by  which  exterior  objects  are  con- 
veyed to  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  their  structure  corresponds 
wonderfully  with  their  destination,  and  they  have  their  seat  in 
the  head  as  in  a  fortified  town.  The  eyes,  like  sentinels,  occupy 
the  most  elevated  place,  whence,  on  discovering  objects,  they 
may  ^ve  the  alarm.  An  eminent  position  was  suited  to  the  ears, 
because  they  are  destined  to  receive  sounds,  which  naturally 
ascend.  The  nostrils  required  a  similar  situation,  because  odors 
likewise  ascend,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  near 
the  mouth,  because  they  greatly  assist  us  in  judging  of  our  meat 
and  drink.  Taste,  by  which  we  are  apprised  of  the  quality  of 
the  food  we  take,  resides  in  th..i,  part  of  the  mouth  through  which 
nature  gives  a  passage  to  solids  and  liquids.  As  for  the  touch, 
it  is  generally  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  that  we  might  neither 
receive  any  impression,  nor  be  attacked  by  cold  or  heat,  without 
feeling  it.     And  as  an  architect  will  not  place  the  sewer  of  a 

'  De  Natura  Dto'um,  lib.  ii. 
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house  before  the  eyes  or  under  the  nose  of  his  employer,  so  Na- 
ture has  removed  from  our  senses  every  thing  of  a  similar  kind 
in  the  human  body. 

"  But  what  other  artist  than  Nature,  whose  dexterity  is  incom- 
parable, could  have  formed  our  senses  with  such  exquisite  skill  ? 
She  has  covered  the  eyes  with  very  delicate  tunics,  transparent 
before,  that  we  might  see  through  them,  and  close  in  their  tex- 
ture, to  keep  the  eyes  in  their  proper  situation.  She  has  made 
thom  smooth  and  moveable,  to  enable  them  to  avoid  eveiy  thing 
by  which  they  might  be  injured  and  to  look  with  facility  to 
whatever  side  they  please.  The  pupil,  in  which  is  united  all 
that  constitutes  the  faculty  of  sight,  is  so  small  that  it  escapes 
without  difficulty  from  every  object  capable  of  doing  it  mischief. 
The  eyelids  have  a  soft  and  polished  surface,  that  they  may  not 
hurt  tho  eyes  Whether  the  fear  of  some  accident  obliges  us  to 
shut  them,  or  we  choose  to  open  them,  the  eyelids  are  formed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  either  of  these  motions, 
which  are  performed  in  an  instant ;  they  are,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  fortified  with  palisades  of  hair,  which  serve  to  repel 
whatever  may  attack  the  eyes  when  they  are  open,  and  to 
envelop  them  that  they  may  repose  in  peace  when  sleep  closes 
and  renders  them  useless  to  us.  Our  eyes  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  concealed  and  defended  by  eminences ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  stop  the  sweat  that  trickles  down  from  the 
head  and  forehead,  the^.'  have  projecting  eyebrows ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  preserve  them  from  below,  they  have  cheeks  which  like- 
wise advance  a  little.  The  nose  is  placed  between  both  like  a 
wall  of  partition. 

"  With  respect  to  the  ear,  it  remains  continually  open,  because 
we  have  occasion  for  its  services,  even  when  asleep.  If  any 
sound  then  strikes  it,  we  are  awakad.  It  has  winding  channels, 
lest,  if  they  were  straight  and  level,  some  object  might  find  its 
way  into  them 

"And  then  our  hands, — how  convenient  are  they,  and  how  use- 
ful in  the  arts !  The  fingers  are  extended  or  contracted  without 
the  least  difficulty,  so  extremely  flexible  are  their  joints.  With 
their  assistance  the  hands  use  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  and  play 
on  the  lyre  and  the  lute :  so  much  for  the  agreeable.  As  to  what 
is  necessary,  they  cultivate  the  earth,  build  houses,  make  clothes, 
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and  work  in  copper  and  iron.  The  imagination  invents,  tlie 
senses  examine,  the  hand  executes;  so  that,  if  we  are  lodged, 
clothed,  and  sheltered, — if  we  have  cities,  walls,  habitations,  tem- 
ples,— it  is  to  our  hands  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  these." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  matter  alone  could  no  more  have 
fashioned  the  human  body  for  so  many  admirable  purposes,  than 
this  beautiful  discourse  of  the  Roman  orator  could  have  been 
composed  by  a  writer  destitute  of  eloquence  and  of  skill.* 

Various  authors,  and  Nieuwentyt  in  particular,  have  proved 
that  the  bounds  within  which  our  senses  are  confined,  are  the 
very  limits  that  are  best  adapted  to  them,  and  that  we  should  be 
exposed  to  a  great  number  of  inconveniences  and  dangers  were 
the  senses  in  any  degree  enlarged.'  Galen,  struck  with  admira- 
tion in  the  midst  of  an  anatomical  analysis  of  a  human  body, 
suddenly  drops  the  scalpel,  and  exclaims : 

^'0  Thou  who  hast  made  usl  in  composing  a  discourse  so 
sacred,  I  think  that  I  am  chanting  a  hymn  to  thy  glory !  I  honor 
thee  more  by  unfolding  the  beauty  of  thy  works,  than  by  sacri- 
ficing to  thee  whole  hecatombs  of  bulls  or  by  burning  in  thy 
temples  the  most  precious  incense.  True  piety  consists  in  first 
learning  to  know  myself,  and  then  in  teaching  others  the  great- 
ness of  thy  bounty,  thy  power,  and  thy  wisdom.  Thy  bounty  is 
conspicuous  in  the  equal  distribution  of  thy  presents,  having 
allotted  to  each  man  the  organs  which  are  necessary  for  him ;  thy 
wisdom  is  seen  in  the  excellence  of  thy  gifts,  and  thy  power  is 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  thy  designs."' 


'  Cicero  borrowed  what  he  says  concerning  the  service  of  the  hand  from 
Aristotle.  In  combating  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras,  the  Stagyrite  observes, 
with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  that  man  is  not  superior  to  the  animals  because 
he  has  hands,  but  that  he  has  bands  because  he  is  superior  to  the  animals, 
Plato  likewise  adduces  the  structur  of  the  human  body  as  a  proof  of  a  divine 
intelligence;  and  there  are  some  sublime  sentence*  in  Job  on  the  same  subject, 

2  tic  3  note  M. 

t>  GttHen,  de  Uiu  Part,  lib  iii.  c.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


lOVE  OF  OUR  NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


As  we  have  considered  the  instincts  of  animals,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  allude  to  those  of  physical  man ;  but  as  he  com- 
bines in  himself  the  feelings  of  different  classes  of  the  creation, 
such  as  parental  tenderness,  and  many  others,  we  shall  select  one 
quality  that  is  peculiar  to  him. 

The  instinct  with  which  man  is  pre-eminently  endued — that 
which  is  of  all  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  moral — is  the  love 
of  his  native  country.  If  this  law  were  not  maintained  by  a 
never-ceasing  miracle,  to  which,  however,  as  to  many  others,  we 
pay  not  the  smallest  attention,  all  mankind  would  crowd  together 
into  the  temperate  zones,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  earth  a  desert. 
We  may  easily  conceive  what  great  evils  would  result  from  this 
collection  of  the  human  family  on  one  roint  of  the  globe.  To 
prevent  these  calamities,  Providence  has,  uS  it  were,  fixed  the  feet 
of  each  individual  to  his  native  soil  by  an  invincible  magnet,  so 
that  neither  the  ices  of  Greenland  nor  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa  are  destitute  of  inhabitants. 

We  may  remark  still  further,  that  the  more  sterile  the  soil,  the 
more  rude  the  climate,  of  a  country,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  greater  the  injustice  and  the  more  severe  the  persecu- 
tion we  have  suffered  there,  the  more  strongly  we  are  attached  to 
it.  Strange  and  sublime  truth ! — that  misery  should  become  a 
bond  of  attachment,  and  that  those  who  have  lost  but  a  cottage 
should  most  feelingly  regret  the  paternal  habitation!  The  reason 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  profusion  of  a  too  fertile  soil  de- 
stroys, by  enriching  us,  the  simplicity  of  the  natural  ties  arising 
from  our  wants ;  when  we  cease  to  love  our  parents  and  our  rela- 
tipns  because  they  are  no  longer  necessary  to  us,  we  actually 
cease  also  to  love  our  country. 

Every  thing  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  A 
savage  is  more  powerfully  attached  to  his  hut  than  a  prince  to  his 
palace,  and  the  mountaineer  is  more  dcfighted  with  his  native 
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rooks  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  plain  with  his  golden  corn-fields. 
Ask  a  Scotch  Highlander  if  he  would  exchange  his  lot  with  the 
first  potentate  of  the  earth.  When  far  removed  from  his  beloved 
mountains,  he  carries  with  him  the  recollection  of  them  whither- 
soever he  goes;  he  sighs  for  his  flocks,  his  torrents,  and  his 
clouds.  He  longs  to  cat  again  his  barley-bread,  to  drink  goat's 
milk,  and  to  sing  in  the  valley  the  ballads  which  were  sung  by 
his  forefathers.  He  pines  if  he  is  prevented  from  returning  to 
bis  native  clime.  It  is  a  mountain  plant  which  must  be  rooted 
among  rocks;  it  cannot  thrive  unless  assailed  by  the  winds  and 
the  rain;  in  the  soil,  the  shelter,  and  the  sunshine  of  the  plain, 
it  quickly  droops  and  dies. 

With  what  joy  will  ho  again  fly  to  his  roof  of  furze !  with  what 
delight  will  ho  visit  all  the  sacred  relics  of  his  indigence  I 

"  Svreot  treasures !"  be  osclaims,  "  0  pledges  dear  I 
That  lying  and  envy  have  attracted  no'or, 
Come  back :  from  all  this  royal  pomp  I  flee, 
For  all  is  but  an  idle  dream  to  me." 

Who  can  bo  more  happy  than  the  Esquimaux,  in  his  frightful 
country  ?  What  to  him  are  all  the  flowers  of  our  climates  com- 
pared to  the  snows  of  Labrador,  and  all  our  palaces  to  his  smoky 
cabin  ?  He  embarks  in  spring,  with  his  wife,  on  a  fragment  of 
floating  ice."  Hurried  along  by  the  currents,  he  advances  into 
the  open  sea  on  this  frozen  mass.  The  mountain  waves  over  the 
deep  its  trees  of  snow,  the  sea-wolves  revel  in  its  valleys,  and  the 
whales  accompany  it  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  dar- 
ing Indian,  under  the  shelter  afforded  b^'  his  frozen  mountain, 
presses  to  his  heart  the  wife  whom  God  has  given  him,  and  finds 
with  her  unknown  joys  in  thi:'  mixture  of  utrils  and  of  pleasures. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  i,Lis  savage  has  very  good 
leasous  for  preferring  his  country  and  his  condition  to  ours.  De- 
graded as  his  nature  may  appear  to  us,  still,  wo  may  discover  in 
him,  or  in  the  arts  he  practises,  something  that  displays  the  dig- 
nity of  man.     The  European  is  lost  evory  day,  in  some  vessel 


•  "  Douz  tresors !"  se  dit-il :  "  chers  gages,  n|ni  jamais 
N'attir&tes  r,ur  vous  I'envio  et  lo  mensonge, 
Je  vous  reprends:  sortons  do  ces  riches  palais, 
Comme  Ton  sortiroit  d'un  sunge. 

«  See  Hhtoire  de  la  Nonvdk  France,  by  Charlevoix. 
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which  is  a  master-piece  of  human  industry,  on  the  same  shores 
where  the  Esquimaux,  floating  in  a  seal's  skin,  smiles  at  every 
kind  of  danger.  Sometimes  he  hears  the  ocean  which  covers 
him  roaring  far  ahove  his  head;  sometimes  mountun-hillows  hear 
him  aloft  to  the  skies :  he  sports  among  the  surges,  as  a  child 
balances  himself  on  tufted  branches  in  the  peaceful  recesses  of 
the  forest.  When  God  placed  man  in  this  region  of  tempests,  he 
stamped  upon  him  a  mark  of  royalty.  "  Go,"  said  he  to  him  from 
amidst  the  whirlwind,  "go,  wretched  mortal;  I  cost  thee  naked 
upon  the  earth ;  but,  that  thy  destiny  may  not  be  misconceived, 
thou  shalt  subdue  the  monsters  of  the  deep  with  a  reed,  and  thou 
shalt  trample  the  tempests  under  thy  feet." 

Thus,  in  attaching  us  to  our  native  land,  Providence  justifies 
its  dealings  toward  us,  and  we  find  numberless  reasons  for  loving 
our  country.  The  Arab  never  forgets  the  well  of  the  camel,  the 
antelope,  and,  above  all,  the  horse,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
journeys  through  his  paternal  deserts;  the  negro  never  ceases  to 
remember  his  cottage,  his  javelin,  his  banana,  and  the  track  of 
the  zebra  and  the  elephant  in  his  native  sands. 

It  is  related  that  an  English  cabin-boy  had  conceived  such  an 
attachment  for  the  ship  in  which  ho  was  born  that  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  leave  it  for  a  single  moment.  The  greatest 
punishment  the  captain  could  inflict  was  to  threaten  him  with 
being  sent  ashore;  on  these  occasions  he  would  run  with  loud 
shrieks  and  conceal  himself  in  the  hold.  What  inspired  the  little 
mariner  with  such  an  extraordinary  afiection  for  a  plank  beateu 
by  the  winds?  Assuredly  not  associations  purely  local  and  phy- 
sical. Was  it  a  certain  moral  conformity  between  the  destinies 
of  man  and  those  of  a  ship?  or  did  he  perhaps  find  a  pleasure  in 
concentrating  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  in  what  we  may  justly  call 
his  cradle?  The  heart  is  naturally  fond  of  contracting  itself;  the 
more  it  is  compressed,  the  smaller  is  the  surface  which  is  liable 
to  be  wounded.  This  is  the  reason  why  persons  of  delicate  sensi- 
bility— such  the  unfortunate  generally  are — prefer  to  live  in  retire- 
ment. What  sentiment  gains  in  energy  it  loses  in  extent.  When 
the  Roman  republic  was  bounded  by  the  Aventine  Mount,  her 
citizens  joyfully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  her  defence :  they  ceased 
to  love  her  when  the  Alps  and  Mount  Taurus  were  the  limits  ci: 
her  territory.     It  was  undoubtedly  some  reason  of  this  hind  that 
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oherished  in  the  heart  of  the  English  youth  a  predilection  for  his 
paternal  vessel.  An  unknown  passenger  on  the  ocean  of  life,  he 
beheld  the  sea  rising  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  our  afflictions; 
happy  in  viewing  only  at  a  diitance  the  melancholy  shores  of  the 
world  I 

Among  civilized  nations  the  love  of  countiy  has  performed 
prodigies.  The  designs  of  God  have  alwa3r8  a  connection;  ho 
has  grounded  upon  nature  this  affection  for  the  place  of  our 
nativity,  and  hence,  the  animal  partakes,  in  a  certaiu  degree,  of 
this  instinct  with  man;  but  the  latter  carries  it  farther,  and  trans- 
forms into  a  virtue  what  was  only  a  sentiment  of  universal  con- 
ccTdance.  Thus  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe  are 
linked  together  in  an  admirable  chain.  We  even  doubt  whether 
it  be  possible  to  possess  one  genuine  virtue,  one  real  talent,  with- 
out the  love  of  our  native  country.  In  war  this  passion  has  ac- 
complished wonders;  in  literature  it  produced  a  Homer  and  a 
Virgil.  The  former  delineates  in  preference  to  all  others  the 
manners  of  Ionia,  where  he  drew  bis  first  breath,  and  the  latter 
feasted  on  the  remembrance  of  his  native  place.  Bom  iu  a  cot- 
tage, and  expelled  from  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  these 
two  circumstances  seem  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  genius  of  Virgil,  giving  to  it  that  melancholy  tint  which 
is  one  of  its  principal  charms.  He  recalls  these  events  contiau- 
ally,  and  shows  that  the  country  where  he  passed  his  youth  was 
always  before  his  eyes : 

Et  dulcis  moricDS  reminiscitur  Argos.i 

But  it  is  the  Christian  religion  that  has  invested  patriotism 
with  its  true  character.  This  sentiment  led  to  the  commission 
of  crime  among  the  ancients,  because  it  was  carried  to  excess; 
Christianity  has  made  it.  one  of  the  principal  affections  in  man, 
but  not  an  exclusive  one.  It  commands  us  above  all  things  to 
be  just;  it  requires  us  to  cherish  the  whole  family  of  Adam, 
since  we  owrselves  belong  to  it,  though  our  countrymen  have  the 
first  cltuak  to  oar  attachment.  This  morality  was  unknown  before 
the  coaaing  of  the  Christian  lawgiver,  who  has  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  attempting  to  extirpate  the  passions :  God  destroys  not 
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hia  own  work.  The  gospel  is  not  the  destroyer  of  the  heart,  bat 
its  regulator.  It  is  to  our  feelings  what  taste  is  to  the  fine  arts; 
it  retrenohes  all  that  is  exaggerated,  false,  common,  and  trivial; 
it  leaves  all  that  is  fair,  and  good,  and  true.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion, rightly  understood,  is  only  primitive  nature  washed  from 
original  pollution. 

It  is  when  at  a  distance  from  our  country  that  we  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  instinct  by  which  we  are  attached  to  it.  For  want 
of  the  reality,  we  try  to  feed  upon  dreams;  for  the  heart  is  expert 
in  deception,  and  there  is  no  one  who  has  been  suckled  at  the 
breast  of  woman  but  has  drunk  of  the  cup  of  illusion,  ^me- 
times  it  is  a  cottage  which  is  situated  like  the  paternal  habitation; 
sometimes  it  is  a  wood,  a  valley,  a  hill,  on  which  we  bestow  some 
of  the  sweet  appellations  of  our  native  land.  Andromache  gives 
the  name  of  Simois  to  a  brook.  And  what  an  affecting  object  is 
this  little  rill,  which  recalls  the  idea  of  a  mighty  river  in  hei^ 
native  countty !  Remote  from  the  soil  which  gave  us  birth,  na- 
ture appears  to  us  diminished,  and  but  the  shadow  of  that  which 
we  have  lost. 

Another  artifice  of  the  love  of  country  is  to  attach  a  great 
value  to  an  object  of  little  intrinsic  worth,  but  which  comes  from 
our  native  land,  and  which  we  have  brought  with  us  into  exile. 
The  soul  seems  to  dwell  even  upon  the  inanimate  things  which 
have  shared  our  destiny:  we  remain  attached  to  the  down  on 
which  our  prosperity  has  slumbered,  and  still  more  to  the  straw 
on  which  we  counted  the  days  of  our  adversity.  The  vulgar  have 
an  energetic  expression,  to  describe  that  languor  which  oppresses 
the  soul  when  away  from  our  country.  "That  man,"  they  say, 
"is  home-sick."  A  sickness  it  reolly  is,  and  the  only  cnro 
for  it  is  to  return.  If,  however,  we  have  been  absent  a  few 
years,  what  do  we  find  in  the  place  of  our  nativity?  How  few 
of  those  whom  we  left  behind  in  the  vigor  of  health  are  still 
alive!  Here  are  tombs  where  once  stood  palaces;  there  rise 
palaces  where  we  left  tombs.  The  paternal  field  is  overgrown 
with  briers  or  cultivated  by  the  plough  of  a  stranger;  and  the 
tree  beneath  which  we  frolicked  in  our  boyish  days  has  dis- 
appeared. 

In  Louisiana  there  were  two  females,  one  a  negro,  the  other  an 
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Indian,  who  were  the  slaves  of  two  neighboring  planters.  Each 
of  the  women  had  a  child ;  the  black  a  little  giri  two  years  old, 
and  the  Indian  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  The  latter  died.  The  two 
unfortunate  women  having  agreed  upon  a  solitary  spot,  repaired 
thither  three  successive  nights.  The  one  brought  her  dead  child, 
the  other  her  living  infant;  the  one  her  JUanitou,  the  other  her 
Fetiche.  They  were  not  surprised  thus  to  find  themselves  of  the 
same  religion,  both  being  wretched.  The  Indian  performed  the 
honors  of  the  solitude :  "  This  is  the  tree  of  my  native  land," 
said  she  J  "sit  down  there  and  weep."  Then,  in  accordance 
with  the  funeral  custom  of  savage  nations,  they  suspended  their 
children  from  the  branch  of  a  catalpa  or  sassafras-tree,  and  rocked 
them  while  singing  some  patriotic  air.  Alas!  these  maternal 
amusements,  which  had  oft  lulled  innocence  to  sleep,  were  inca- 
pable of  awaking  death !  Thus  these  women  consoled  themselves; 
the  one  had  lost  her  child  and  her  liberty,  the  other  her  liberty 
and  her  country.     We  find  a  solace  even  in  tears. 

It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  purchased  with  the  little  he  had  left  a  boat  upon 
the  Rhine.  Here  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  As 
he  had  no  money,  no  one  showed  him  any  hospitality.  When  he 
was  driven  from  one  shore,  he  passed  without  complaining  to  the 
other;  and,  frequently  persecuted  on  both  sides,  he  was  obliged  to 
cast  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He  fished  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family;  but  even  this  relief  sent  by  divine  Providence 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  in  peace.  At  night  he  went  to  col- 
lect some  dry  grass  to  make  a  fire,  and  his  wife  remained  in  cruel 
anxiety  till  his  return.  Obliged  to  lead  the  life  of  outcasts, 
among  four  great  civilized  nations,  this  family  had  not  a  single 
spot  on  earth  where  they  durst  set  their  feet ;  their  only  consola- 
tion was,  that  while  they  wandered  in  the  vicinity  of  France  they 
could  sometimes  inhale  the  breeze  which  had  passed  over  their 
native  land. 

Were  we  asked,  what  are  those  powerful  ties  which  bind  us  to 
the  place  of  our  nativity,  we  would  find  some  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  question.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  smile  of  a  mother,  of  a 
father,  of  a  sister;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  the  old  pre- 
ceptor who  instructed  us  and  of  the  young  companions  of  our 
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childhood ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  care  bestowed  upon  as  by  a  tender 
nurse,  by  some  aged  domettie,  so  essential  a  part  of  the  house- 
hold ;  finally,  it  is  something  most  simple,  and,  if  you  please,  most 
trivial, — a  dog  that  barked  at  night  in  the  fields,  a  nightingale 
that  returned  eveiy  year  to  the  orchard,  the  nest  of  the  swallow 
over  the  window,  the  village  dock  that  appeared  above  the  trees, 
the  churchyard  yew,  or  the  Gothic  tomb.  Tet  these  simple 
things  demonstrate  the  more  clearly  the  reality  of  a  Providence, 
as  they  could  not  possibly  be  the  source  of  patriotism,  or  of  the 
great  virtues  which  it  begets,  unless  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Almighty  himself. 


BOOK    VI. 

THE    IMMORTALITY    OF    THE    SOUL   PROVED   BY  THE 
MORAL  LAW  AND  THE  FEELINGS. 

CHAPTER  I. 


DESIBB  OF  HAPPINESS  IN  MAN. 

Were  there  no  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  than  the 
wonders  of  nature,  these  evidences  are  so  strong  that  they  would 
convince  any  sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  But  if  they  who  deny 
a  Providence  are,  for  that  very  reason,  unable  to  explain  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  they  are  still  more  puzzled  when  they 
undertake  to  answer  the  objections  of  their  own  hearts.  By 
renouncing  the  Supreme  Being,  they  are  obliged  to  renounce  a 
future  state.  The  soul  nevertheless  disturbs  them;  she  appears, 
as  it  were,  every  moment  before  them,  and  compels  them,  in 
spite  of  their  sophistry,  to  acknowledge  her  existence  and  her 
immortality. 

Let  them  inform  us,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  soul  is  extin- 
guished at  the  moment  of  death,  whence  proceeds  the  desire  of 
happiness  which  continually  haunts  us  ?  All  our  passions  here 
below  may  easily  be  gratified ;  love,  ambition,  an^er,  have  their 
full  measure  of  enjoyment :  the  desire  of  happiness  is  the  only 
one  that  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  that  fails  even  of  an  object,  as 
we  know  not  what  that  felicity  is  which  we  long  for.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  if  every  thing  is  matter,  nature  has  here  made  a 
strange  mistake,  in  creating  a  desire  without  any  object. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  soul  is  eternally  craving.  No  sooner  has 
it  attained  the  object  for  which  it  yearned,  than  a  new  wish  is 
formed ;  and  the  whole  universe  cannot  satisfy  it.  Infinity  is  the 
only  field  adapted  to  its  nature ;  it  delights  to  lose  itself  in  num- 
bers, to  conceive  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest  dimensions, 
and  to  multiply  without  end.  Filled  at  length,  but  not  satisfied 
with  all  that  it  has  devoured,  it  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  Deity,  in 
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whom  centra  all  ideas  of  infinity,  whether  in  perfection,  duration, 
or  space.  But  it  seeks  the  bosom  of  Deity  only  because  he  is  a 
being  full  of  mystery,  "a  hidden  Ood."*  If  it  had  a  clear  ap< 
prehension  of  the  divine  nature,  it  would  undervalue  it,  as  it  does 
all  other  objects  that  its  intellect  is  capable  of  measuring ;  for, 
if  it  could  fully  comprehend  the  eternal  principle,  it  would  be 
either  superior  or  equal  to  this  principle.  It  is  not  in  divine  as 
it  is  in  human  things.  A  man  may  understand  the  power  of  a 
king  without  being  a  king  himself;  but  be  cannot  understand 
the  divinity  without  being  God. 

The  inferior  animals  are  not  agitated  by  this  hope  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  heart  of  man ;  they  immediately  attain  their 
highest  degree  of  happiness;  a  handful  of  grass  satisfies  the 
lamb,  a  little  blood  is  sufficient  for  the  tiger.  If  we  were  to 
assert,  with  some  philosophers,  that  the  different  conformation  of 
the  organs  constitutes  all  the  difference  between  us  and  the  brute, 
this  mode  of  reasoning  could,  at  the  farthest,  be  admitted  only  in 
relation  to  purely  material  acts.  But  of  what  service  is  my  hand 
to  my  mind,  when  amid  the  silence  of  night  I  soar  through  the 
regions  of  boundless  space,  to  discover  the  Architect  of  so  many 
worlds  ?  Why  does  not  the  ox  act  in  this  respect  as  I  do  ?  His 
eyes  are  sufficient ;  and  if  he  had  my  legs  or  my  arms,  they 
would  for  this  purpose  be  totally  useless  to  him.  He  may  repose 
upon  the  turf,  be  may  raise  his  head  toward  the  sky,  and  by  his 
bellowing  call  upon  the  unknown  Being  who  fills  the  immense 
expanse.  But  no :  he  prefers  the  grass  on  which  he  treads;  and 
while  those  millions  of  suns  that  adorn  the  firmament  furnish  the 
strongest  evidences  of  a  Deity,  the  animal  consults  them  not ;  he 
is  insensible  to  the  prospect  of  nature,  and  unconscious  that  he 
is  himself  thrown  beneath  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  he  lies, 
as  a  slight  proof  of  a  divine  Intelligence. 

Man,  therefore,  is  the  only  creature  that  wanders  abroad,  and 
looks  for  happiness  out  of  himself.  The  vulgar,  we  are  told,  feel 
not  this  mysterious  restlessness.  They  are  undoubtedly  less  un- 
happy than  we,  for  they  are  diverted  by  laborious  occupations 
from  attending  to  their  desires,  and  drown  the  thirst  of  felicity 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.     But  when  you  see  them  toil  six 
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days  iq  tbe  Treek  tbat  they  may  enjoy  a  little  pleasure  on  the 
fieventh, — when,  incessantly  hoping  for  repose  and  never  finding 
it,  they  mnk  into  the  grave  without  ceasing  to  desire, — ^will  yon  say 
that  they  share  not  the  secret  nspiration  of  all  men  after  an  un- 
known  happiness  f  You  may  reply,  that  in  the  class  o^  which  we 
are  speaking  this  wish  is  at  least  limited  to  terrestrial  things; 
but  your  assertion  remidns  to  be  proved.  Give  the  poorest  wretch 
all  the  treasures  in  the  world,  put  an  end  to  his  toils,  satisfy  all 
his  wants,  and  you  will  observe  that,  before  a  few  months  have 
elapsed,  his  heart  will  conceive  new  desires  and  new  hope;'. 

Besides,  is  it  true  that  the  lower  classes,  even  in  their  state  of 
indigence,  are  strangers  to  that  thirst  of  happiness  which  extends 
beyond  this  life  ?  Whence  proceeds  that  air  of  seriousness  often 
observed  in  the  rustic  ?  We  have  often  seen  him  on  Sundays 
and  other  festive  days,  while  the  people  of  the  village  were  gone 
to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  that  Reaper  who  will  separate  the 
wheat  fh>m  the  tares, — ^we  have  often  seen  him  standing  alone  at 
the  door  of  his  cottage ;  he  listened  with  attention  to  the  sound 
of  the  bell;  his  air  was  pensive,  and  the  sparrows  that  played 
around  him  and  the  insects  that  buzzed  in  every  direction 
seemed  not  to  distract  aim.  Behold  that  noble  figure,  placed  like 
the  statue  of  a  god  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cabin ;  that  brow, 
sublime  though  wrinkled  with  care ;  and  then  say  if  this  being, 
so  majestic,  though  indigent,  could  be  thinking  of  nothing,  or 
reflecting  only  on  things  of  this  world.  Ah,  no  !  such  was  not 
the  expression  of  those  half-open  lips,  of  that  motionless  body, 
of  those  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground :  recollections  of  God  surely 
accompanied  the  sound  of  the  religious  bell. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  man  cherishes  hopes  to  the 
very  tomb, — if  it  is  certain  that  all  earthly  possessions,  so  far 
from  crowning  our  wishes,  only  serve  to  increase  the  void  in  the 
soul, — we  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  something 
beyond  the  limits  of  time.  "  The  ties  of  this  world,"  says  St. 
Augustin,  "are  attended  with  real  hardship  and  Mse  pleasure; 
certain  pains  and  uncertain  joys;  hard  labor  and  unquiet  rest;  a 
situation  fraught  with  wo  and  a  hope  void  of  felicity."*    Instead 

'  Vinoalft  hijnt  mandi  uperitatem  habent  venun,  JaonndiUtom  f»l«Mn; 
ewtnm  dolonm,  inoertam  voluptatem ;  durum  Uborem,  tlmidMn  qaietom;  r«m 
planUB  miaerin,  ipem  beatitudinU  inanem. — EptiU  80. 
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of  oomphdning  tlist  the  denre  of  happineu  baa  been  placed  in 
this  world,  and  its  object  in  the  other,  let  us  admire  in  thii 
arrangement  the  beneficence  of  God.  Since  we  most  sooner  $f 
later  quit  this  moital  life,  Providence  has  placed  beyond  the  fittal 
boondaiy  a  chum  which  attracts  as,  itt  order  to  diminish  onr 
horror  of  the  grave :  thos,  the  affectionate  mother  who  wishes 
her  child  to  cross  a  certain  limit,  holds  some  pleasing  object  on 
the  other  side  to  encourage  him  to  pass  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 


BEM0B8X  AND  OON80IEN0K. 

GoNSOlENOE  furnishes  a  second  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Each  individual  has  within  his  own  heart  a  tribunal,  whore 
he  sits  in  judgment  on  himself  till  the  Supreme  Arbiter  shall  oon» 
firm  the  sentence.  If  vice  is  but  a  physical  consequence  of  our 
organization,  whence  arises  this  dread  which  embittets  the  days 
of  prosperous  guilt?  Why  is  remorse  so  terrible  that  many  would 
choose  rather  to  submit  to  poverty  and  all  the  rigors  of  virtue 
than  enrich  themselves  with  ill-gotten  goods?  What  is  it  that 
gives  a  voice  to  blood  and  speech  to  stones  ?  The  tiger  devours 
his  prey,  and  slumbers  quietiy;  man  takes  the  life  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  and  keeps  a  fearful  vigil!  He  seeks  some  desert  place, 
and  yet  this  solitude  affrights  him;  he  skulks  about  the  tombs, 
and  yet  the  tombs  fill  him  with  horrors.  His  eyes  are  wild  and 
restless;  he  dares  not  fix  them  on  the  wall  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  for  fear  he  should  discover  there  some  dreadful  signs.  All 
his  senses  seem  to  become  more  acute  in  order  to  torment  him: 
he  perceives  at  night  threatening  corruscations;  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  the  smell  of  carnage;  he  suspects  the  taste  of  poison 
in  the  food  which  he  has  himself  prepared;  his  ear,  now  wonder- 
fully sensitive,  hears  a  noise  where  for  others  there  is  profound 
silence;  and  when  embracing  his  friend,  he  fancies  that  he  feels 
under  his  garments  a  hidden  dagger. 

Conscience  I  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  be  but  a  phantom  of 
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the  imagination,  or  the  fear  of  the  puniahment  of  men?  I  aak 
m;  own  heart,  j  put  to  myself  this  question:  "It  thou  couldst 
by  a  mere  wish  kill  a  fellow-creature  in  China,  and  inherit  his 
fortune  in  Europe,  with  the  supernatural  conviotion  that  the  fact 
would  never  be  known,  wouldst  thou  consent  to  form  such  a 
wiah?"  In  vain  do  I  exa^erate  my  indigence;  iii  vain  do  I 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  murder,  by  supposing  that  through  the 
effect  of  my  wish  the  Chinese  expires  instantaneously  and  with- 
out pain;  that,  had  he  even  died  a  natural  death,  his  property, 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
state;  in  vain  do  I  figure  to  myself  this  stranger  overwhelmed 
with  disease  and  affliction;  in  vain  do  I  urge  that  to  him  death 
is  a  blessing,  that  he  himself  desires  it,  that  he  has  but  a  moment 
longer  to  live :  in  spite  of  all  my  xiseless  subterfuges,  I  hear  a 
voice  in  the  recesses  of  my  soul,  protesting  so  loudly  against  the 
mere  idea  of  such  a  supposition,  that  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt  the  reality  of  conscience. 

It  is  a  deplorable  necessity,  then,  that  compels  a  man  to  deny 
remorse,  that  he  may  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
existence  of  an  avenging  Deity.  Full  well  we  know,  that  athe- 
ism, when  driven  to  extremities,  has  recourse  to  this  disgraceful 
denial.  The  sophist,  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  exclaimed,  "  0 
pain !  never  will  I  acknowledge' that  thou  art  an  evil !"  Were  it 
even  true  that  there  exist  men  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  capable  of 
stifling  the  voice  of  conscience,  what  then  ?  We  must  not  judge 
of  him  who  possesses  the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs  by  the  paralytic 
who  is  deprived  of  his  physical  strength.  Guilt,  in  its  highest 
degree,  is  a  malady  which  sears  the  soul.  By  overthrowing  reli- 
gion we  destroy  the  only  remedy  capable  of  restoring  sensibility 
in  the  morbid  regions  of  the  heart.  This  astonishing  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  deficiency  of  the  human 
mind.  Do  we  sin  by  exceas,  by  too  great  prosperity,  by  violence 
of  temper?  she  is  at  hand  to  warn  us  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune 
and  the  danger  of  angry  excitement.  Are  we  exposed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  sin  by  defect,  by  indigence,  by  indifference  of  soul? 
she  teaches  us  to  despise  riches,  at  the  same  time  warms  our 
frigid  hearts,  and,  as  it  were,  kindles  in  us  the  fire  of  the  pasnons. 
Toward  the  criminal,  in  particular,  her  charity  is  inexhaustible; 
no  man  is  so  depraved  but  she  admits  him  to  repentance,  no 
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leper  bo  disgusting  bat  she  cures  him  with  her  pure  hands.  For 
the  past  she  requires  only  remorse,  for  the  future  only  virtue: 
"where  sin  abounded,"  she  says,  "grace  did  much  more  abound."*  i  i 
Ever  ready  to  warn  the  sinner,  Jesus  Christ  established  his  reli- 
gion as  a  second  conscience  for  the  hardened  culprit  who  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  the  natural  one, — an  evangelical 
conscience,  full  of  pity  and  indulgence,  to  which  the  Son  of  God 
has  given  the  power  to  pardon,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
conscience  of  man. 

Having  spoken  of  the  remorse  which  follows  guilt,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  satisfaction  attendant  on  vir- 
tue. The  inward  delight  which  we  feel  in  doing  a  good  action 
is  no  more  a  combination  of  matter  than  the  accusation  of  con- 
science, when  we  commit  a  bad  one,  is  fear  of  the  laws. 

If  sophists  maintain  that  virtue  and  pity  are  but  self-love  in 
disguise,  ask  them  not  if  they  ever  felt  any  secret  satisfaction 
after  relieving  a  distressed  object,  or  if  it  is  the  fear  of  returning 
to  the  state  of  childhood  that  alSeots  them  when  contemplating 
the  innocence  of  the  new-bom  infant.  Virtue  and  tears  are  for 
men  the  source  of  hope  and  the  groundwork  of  faith;  how  than 
should  he  believe  in  Qoi  who  believes  neither  in  the  reality  of 
virtue  nor  in  the  truth  of  tears? 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers,  did 
we  attempt  to  show  how  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Gh)d  are  proved  by  that  inward  voice  called  conscience. 
"There  is  in  man,"  says  Oicero,  "a  power  which  inclines  him 
to  that  which  is  good  and  deters  him  from  evil;  which  was  not 
only  prior  to  the  origin  of  nations  and  cities,  but  as  ancient  as 
that  God  by  whom  heaven  and  earth  subsist  and  are  governed: 
for  reason  is  an  essontib'  attribute  of  the  divine  intelligence;  and 
that  reason  which  exists  in  God  necessarily  determines  what  b 
vice  and  what  is  virtue.  "• 
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CHAPTER  in. 


THEBX  CAN  BX  NO  MOBAUTT  ir  THEBB  BE  NO  tVTVm  STATE — 
PBBBUBfPTION  IN  rAVOB  OF  THE  IMMOBTALITT  Ot  THE  SOUIi 
DEDUCED  niOM  THE  BE8PE0T  OF  MAN  FOB  TOMBS. 

MoBALiTT  is  the  basis  of  society;  but  if  man  is  a  mere  mass 
of  matter,  there  is  in  reality  neither  yioe  nor  virtue,  and  of  course 
m<»ndity  is  a  mere  sham.  Our  laws,  which  are  ever  relative  and 
variable,  cannot  serve  as  the  support  of  morals,  which  are  always 
absolute  and  unalterable;  they  must,  therefore,  rest  on  something 
more  permanent  than  the  present  life,  and  have  better  guarantees 
than  uncertain  rewards  or  transient  punishments.  Some  philo- 
Bophers  have  supposed  th^t,  religion  was  invented  in  order  to  up- 
hold morality :  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  taking  the 
effect  for  the  cause.  It  is  not  religion  that  springs  from  morals, 
but  morals  that  spring  from  religion;  since  it  is  certain,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  that  morals  cannot  have  their  principle  in 
physical  man  or  mere  matter;  and  that  men  no  sooner  divest 
themselves  of  the  idea  of  a  God  than  they  rush  into  every  spe- 
cies of  crime,  in  spite  of  laws  and  of  executioners. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  religion  which  recently  aspired  to  erect 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  and  fancied  that  it  could  sur- 
pass the  gospel,  enforced  in  our  churches  that  precept  of  the  De- 
calogue :  Children,  honor  your  parents.  But  why  did  the  Theo- 
philanthropists  retrench  the  latter  part  of  this  precept, — that  ye 
may  live  longP  Because  a  secret  sense  of  poverty  taught  them 
that  the  man  who  has  nothing  can  give  nothing  away.  How 
could  he  have  promised  length,  of  yean  who  is  not  sure  himself 
of  living  two  minutes  ?  We  might  with  justice  have  said  to  him, 
"Thou  makest  me  a  present  of  life,  and  perceivest  not  that  thou 
art  thyself  sinking  into  dust?    Like  Jehovah,  thou  assurest  me 

>  The  TheophilantbropUU,  hardly  degenring  the  name  of  a  religion!  leot, 
arose  ont  of  the  infatnation  of  the  French  rerolation.  Their  sjitem  waa  partly 
positive  and  partly  negative;  they  were  advocates  of  some  scraps  of  morality, 
and  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.    K. 
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a  protracted  existence,  but  where  is  thy  eternity  like  his  from 
which  to  dispense  it?  Thoughtless  mortal!  even  the  present 
rapid  hour  is  not  thine  own;  thine  only  inheritance  is  death: 
what  then  hut  nothingness  canst  thou  draw  forth  from  the  bot^ 
torn  of  thy  sepulohro  to  raoompense  my  virtue?" 

Thero  is  another  moral  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  insist, — that  is,  the  veneration  of  mankind 
for  tombs.  By  an  invisible  charm,  life  and  death  aro  here  linked 
together,  and  human  nature  proves  itself  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  creation,  and  appears  in  all  its  high  destinies.  Does  the  brute 
know  any  thing  about  a  co£Sn,  or  does  he  concern  himself  about 
his  remains  ?  What  to  him  are  the  bones  of  his  parent,  or,  rather, 
can  he  distinguish  his  parent  after  the  cares  of  infancy  are  past? 
Whence  comes,  then,  the  powerful  impression  that  is  made  upon 
us  by  the  tomb  ?  Are  a  few  grains  of  dust  deserving  of  our  vene- 
ration?  Certainly  not;  we  respect  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors  for 
this  reason  only — ^because  a  secret  voice  whispers  to  us  that  all  is 
not  extinguished  in  them.  It  is  this  that  confers  a  sacred  cha- 
racter on  the  funeral  ceremony  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe;  all  are  alike  persuaded  that  the  sleep  even  of  the  tomb  is 
not  everlasting,  and  that  death  is  but  a  glorious  transfiguration. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


or  CERTAIN  OBJECTIONS. 

Without  entering  too  deeply  into  metaphysical  proofii,  which 
we  have  studiously  avoided,  we  shall  nevertheless  endeavor  to 
answer  certain  objections  which  are  incessantly  brought  forward. 
Cicero  has  asserted,  after  Plato,  that  there  is  no  people  among 
whom  there  exists  not  some  notion  of  the  Deity.  But  this  uni. 
versal  consent  of  nations,  which  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
sidered as  a  law  of  nature,  has  been  denied  by  modem  infidels, 
who  maintain  that  certain  tribes  of  savages  have  no  idea  of  God. 

In  vain  do  atheists  strive  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
The  result  of  all  their  arguments  is  that  their  system  is  grounded 
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on  exeepHoiu  alone,  whereas  the  belief  of  a  Ood  forma  the  genvral 
rule.  If  yoa  aosert  that  all  mankind  bolieve  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  infidel  first  objects  to  yon  some  particular  tribe  of  savages, 
then  some  particular  individual,  or  himself,  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  If  you  assert  that  chance  could  not  have  formed  the 
world,  because  there  could  have  been  but  one  single  favorable 
chance  against  inaumerable  impossibilities,  the  infidel  admits  the 
position,  but  replies  that  thi$  chance  actually  did  exitt;  and  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  he  pursues  on  every  subject.  Thus, 
according  to  the  atheist,  nature  is  a  book  in  whi«>h  truth  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  notes  and  never  in  the  text;  a  language  the 
genius  and  essence  of  which  consist  in  its  barbarisms. 

When  we  come  to  examine  those  pretended  exceptions,  we 
discover  either  that  they  arise  from  local  causes,  or  that  they  even 
fall  under  the  established  law.  In  the  case  alleged,  for  example, 
it  is  false  that  there  are  any  savages  who  have  no  notion  of  a 
Deity.  GPhe  early  travellers  who  advanced  this  assertion  have 
been  contradicted  by  others  who  were  better  informed.  Among 
the  infidels  of  the  forest  were  numbered  the  Canadian  hordes; 
but  we  have  seen  these  sophists  of  the  cabin,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  read  in  the  book  of  nature,  as  our  sophists  have  in  theirs, 
that  there  is  no  God,  nor  any  future  state  for  man;  and  we  must 
say  that  these  Indians  are  absurd  barbarians,  who  perceive  the 
soul  of  an  infant  in  a  dove,  and  that  of  a  little  girl  in  the  sensi- 
tive plant.  Mothers  among  them  are  so  silly  as  to  sprinkle  their 
milk  upon  a  grave;  and  they  give  to  man  in  the  sepulchre  the 
same  attitude  which  ho  had  in  the  maternal  womb.  May  not 
this -be  done  to  intimate  that  death  is  but  a  second  mother,  by 
whom  we  are  brought  forth  into  another  life?  Atheism  will 
never  make  any  thing  of  those  nations  which  are  indebted  to 
Providence  for  lodging,  food,  and  raiment;  and  we  would  advise 
the  infidel  to  beware  of  these  bribed  allies,  who  secretly  receive 
presents  from  the  enemy. 

Another  objection  is  this:  "Since  the  mind  acquires  and  loses 
its  energies  with  age, — since  it  follows  all  the  alterations  of  mat- 
ter, — ^it  must  be  of  a  material  nature,  consequently  divUihle  and 
liable  to  perish." 

Either  the  mind  and  the  body  are  two  distinct  beings,  or  they 
are  but  one  and  the  same  substance.  If  there  are /wo,  you  must 
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admit  that  the  mind  is  comprehended  in  the  body;  henoe  it 
follows  that,  as  long  as  this  union  lasts,  the  mind  cannot  but  be 
affected  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  bonds  in  which  it  is  held.  li 
will  appear  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  in  the  same  proportion  as 
its  mortal  tabernacle.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  done  away  in 
the  hypothesis  by  which  the  mind  and  the  body  are  oonmdered  as 
two  dutinct  mhttancet. 

If  you  suppose  that  they  form  but  one  and  the  same  substance, 
partaldng  alike  of  life  and  death,  you  are  hound  to  prove  the  €u- 
tertion.  But  it  has  long  been  demonstrated  that  the  mind  is 
essentially  different  from  motion  and  the  other  properties  of  mat- 
ter, being  susceptible  neither  of  extension  nor  division. 

Thus  the  objection  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  since  the  only 
point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  matter  and  thought  be  one  and 
the  same  thing :  a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained  without 
absurdity. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  in  having  recourse  to  prescription 
for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  we  are,  therefore,  unable  to  sap 
its  very  foundation.  It  may  be  proved  that  even  when  the  mind 
seems  to  follow  the  contingencies  of  the  body,  it  retains  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  its  essence.  For  instance,  atheists  tri- 
umphantly adduce,  in  support  of  their  views,  insanity,  injuries  of 
the  brain,  and  delirious  fevers.  To  prop  their  wretched  system, 
these  unfortunate  men  are  obliged  to  enrol  all  the  ills  of  human- 
ity as  allies  in  their  cause.  Well,  then,  what,  after  all,  is  proved 
by  these  fevers,  this  insanity,  which  atheism — that  is  to  say,  the 
genius  of  evil — so  properly  summons  in  its  defence?  I  see  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  connected  with  » .  ■'■•■.-id  understanding.  The 
lunatic  and  the  delirious  perceive  object{<  -<rhioh  Aave  no  existence; 
but  do  they  reason  falsely  respecting  those  objects?  They  only 
draw  logical  conclusions  from  unsound  premises. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  the  patient  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever. 
His  mind  is  beclouded  in  that  part  in  which  images  are  reflected, 
because  the  senses,  from  their  imbecility,  transmit  only  fallacious 
notions;  but  the  region  of  ideas  remains  uninjured  and  unalter- 
able. As  a  flame  kindled  with  a  substance  ever  so  vile  is  never- 
theless pure  fire,  though  fed  with  impure  aliments,  so  the  mind, 
a  celestial  flame,  rises  incorruptible  and  immortal  from  the  midst 
of  corruption  and  of  death. 

17  N 
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With  reapeot  to  the  inflaenoe  of  olimate  upon  the  mind,  which 
hu  been  alleged  m  «  proof  of  the  material  nature  of  the  soul,  we 
reqaeat  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  our  replj;  for, 
inirtead  of  aniwering  a  mere  objection,  we  ahall  deduce  from  the 
▼ery  point  that  is  urged  againat  us  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
immcfftal'  '  of  the  loul. 

It  ha.,  oc  I  obaerved  that  nature  diipUys  auperior  energies  in 
the  nortu  .Mid  in  the  south;  that  between  the  tropics  we  meet 
with  the  largest  quadrupeds,  the  largest  reptiles,  the  largest  birds, 
the  largest  rivers,  the  highest  mountains;  that  in  the  northern 
regions  we  find  the  mighty  cetaceous  tribes,  the  enormous  fucus, 
and  the  gigantic  pine.  If  all  things  are  the  effects  of  matter, 
oombinations  of  the  elements,  products  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
result  of  cold  and  heat,  moisture  and  drought,  why  is  man  alone 
excepted  from  this  general  Uwf  Why  is  not  his  physical  and 
moral  capacity  expanded  with  that  of  the  elephant  under  the 
line  and  of  the  whale  at  tb«  poles?  While  all  nature  is  changed 
by  the  latitude  under  which  it  is  placed,  why  does  man  alone  re- 
main everywhere  the  same?  Will  you  reply  that  man,  like  the 
ox,  is  a  native  of  every  region?  The  ox,  we  answer,  retains  hu 
tHitinct  in  every  climate;  and  we  find  that,  in  respect  to  man,  the 
case  is  very  different. 

Instead  of  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  nature,^instead 
of  acquiring  higher  energy  in  those  climates  where  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  most  active, — man,  on  the  contrary,  dwindles  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  animal  creation  around  him  is  enlarged.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  Indian,  the  Peruvian,  the 
Negro,  in  the  south;  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Laplander  in  the 
north.  Nay,  more :  America,  where  the  mixture  of  mud  and 
water  imparts  to  vegetation  all  the  vigor  of  a  primitive  soil — 
America  is  pernicious  to  the  race  of  man,  though  it  is  daily  be- 
coming less  so  in  proportion  as  the  activity  of  the  material  prin- 
ciple is  reduced.  Man  possesses  not  all  his  energies  except  in 
those  regions  where  the  elements,  being  more  temperate,  allow  a 
freer  scope  to  the  mind;  where  that  mind,  being  in  a  manner 
released  from  its  terrestrial  clothing,  is  not  restrained  in  any  of 
its  motions  or  in  any  of  its  faculties. 

Here,  then,  we  cannot  but  discover  something  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  passive  nature.    Now  this  tomeihing  is  our  immortal 
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mud.  It  aacords  not  with  the  op«ntiona  of  matter.  It  siokens 
and  languiahea  when  in  too  oloae  contact  with  it.  Thia  languor 
of  the  aool  prodnces,  in  ita  turn,  debility  of  body.  The  body 
which,  had  it  been  alone,  wonld  have  thriven  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  aun,  ia  kept  back  by  the  dejection  of  the  mind. 
If  it  be  aaid  that,  on  the  contraiy,  the  body,  being  incapable  of 
enduring  the  eztremitiea  of  cold  and  heat,  canaea  the  aoul  ta  de- 
generate together  with  itself,  thia  would  be  miataking  a  second 
time  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It  is  not  the  mud  that  acta  upon 
the  current,  but  the  current  that  disturbs  the  mud;  and,  in  like 
manner,  all  these  pretended  effects  of  the  body  upon  the  soul  ar« 
the  very  reverse — the  effects  of  the  soul  upon  the  body. 

The  twofold  debility,  mental  and  physical,  of  people  at  the 
north  and  south,  the  gravity  of  temper  which  seems  to  oppress 
them,  oapr^  then,  in  our  opinion,  be  aaoribod  to  too  great  relaxa- 
tion or  tecn«fon  of  the  fibre,  since  the  same  accidenta  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  in  the  temperate  lones.  Thia  disposition 
of  the  natives  of  the  polar  and  tropical  regions  is  s  real  intel- 
lectual dejection,  produced  by  the  state  of  the  soul  and  by  its 
struggles  against  the  influence  of  matter.  Thus  God  has  not  only 
displayed  his  wisdom  in  the  advantages  which  the  globe  derives 
from  the  diversity  of  latitudes,  but,  by  placing  man  upon  this 
species  of  ladder,  he  has  demonstrated,  with  almost  mathematical 
precision,  the  immortality  of  our  essence;  since  the  soul  possesses 
the  greatest  energy  where  matter  operates  with  the  least  force, 
and  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  diminish  where  the  corporeal 
mass  of  the  brute  is  augmented.  ^ 

Let  us  consider  one  more  objection:  "If  the  idea  of  God  is 
naturally  impressed  upon  our  souls,  it  %ught  to  precede  education 
and  reason,  and  to  manifest  itself  in  earliest  infancy.  Now 
children  have  no  idea  of  God,  consequently,"  &c. 

God  being  a  $pirif,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  but  by  a 
spirit,  a  child,  in  whom  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  yet  de- 
veloped, is  incapable  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  How  unreasonable  to  require  the  heart  to  exercise  its 
noblest  function  when  it  is  not  yet  fully  formed — when  the  won- 
derful work  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Maker! 

It  may  be  asserted,  however,  that  the  child  has  at  least  the  tn- 
stinct  of  his  Creator.   Witness  his  little  reveries,  his^inquietudes, 
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hi«  torron  in  (he  night,  and  hia  propenaitj  to  niM  hia  eyea  to 
hMy«n.  B«hold  thit  infant  folding  hia  innocent  handa  and  re- 
peating after  hia  mother  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  meroy.  Why 
does  thia  yoang  angel  of  the  earth  atammer  forth  with  auoh  lore 
and  purity  the  name  of  that  Supremo  Being  concerning  whom 
he  knowa  nothing? 

Who,  at  the  mere  eight  of  a  new-bom  infant,  could  doubt  the 
preaenoo  of  Qod  within  it?  Look  at  the  little  creature  which  a 
nune  ia  carrying  in  her  arma.  What  haa  it  aaid  that  excitea 
Ruch  joy  in  that  Tenerable  veteran,  in  the  man  who  haa  juat 
reached  hia  prime,  and  in  that  youthftil  female?  Two  or  three 
half-artioukte  ayllablea,  which  nobody  could  underatand;  and  thia 
alone  ia  auffioient  to  fill  ^tional  beinga  with  tranaport,  from  the 
grandfather,  who  knowa  all  the  incidenta  of  life,  to  the  inexperi- 
enced mother,  who  haa  yet  to  learn  them.  Who,  thl^ff.  haa  con- 
ferred auch  power  on  the  accenta  of  man?  Why  ia  ^9  aonnd  of 
the  human  voice  ao  irresiatibly  moving?  What  so  deeply  affecta 
you  in  this  instance  is  a  mystery  attached  to  higher  cauaea  than 
the  interest  which  you  may  take  in  the  age  of  thia  infant.  Some- 
thing- whispers  you  that  these  inarticulate  worda  are  the  firat 
expresaiona  of  an  immortal  aoul. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DANGER  AMD  INVTILITT  OF  ATHEISM. 

There  are  two  classes  of  atheists  totally  distinct  from  each 
other:  the  one  composed  of  those  who  are  consistent  in  their 
principles,  declaring  without  hesitation  that  there  is  no  Qod,  con- 
sequently no  essential  di£ference  between  good  and  evil,  and  that 
the  world  belongs  to  those  who  possess  the  greatest  strength  or 
the  most  address;  the  other  embraces  those  good  people  of  the 
system — the  hypocrites  of  infidelity;  absurd  characters,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  dangerous  than  the  first,  and  who,  with  a  feigned 
benevolence,  would  indulge  in  every  excess  to  support  their  pre- 
tensions ;  they  would  call  yon  brother  while  cutting  your  throat ; 
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the  wordi  monlity  and  humanity  are  oontinoally  on  their  lipa : 
they  are  trebly  oalpable,  for  to  the  vices  of  the  atheist  they  add 
the  intolerance  of  the  sectary  and  the  self-love  of  the  author. 

These  men  pretend  that  atheism  is  not  destructive  either  of 
happiness  or  virtue,  and  that  there  is  no  condition  in  which  it  is 
not  as  profitable  to  be  an  infidel  as  a  pious  Christian ;  a  position 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine. 

If  a  thing  ought  to  be  esteemed  in  proportion  to  its  greater  or 
less  utility,  atheism  must  be  very  contemptible,  for  it  is  of  use  to 
nobody. 

Let  us  survey  human  life;  let  us  begin  with  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate,  as  they  constitute  the  majority  of  mankind.  Say, 
countless  families  of  indigence,  is  it  to  you  that  atheism  is  ser* 
viceablef  I  wait  for  a  reply;  but  not  a  single  voice  is  raised  in 
its  behalf.  But  what  do  I  hear?  a  hymn  of  hopo  mingled  with 
sighs  ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord  I  These  are  believers. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  the  wealthy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  man  who  is  comfortably  situated  in  this 
world  can  have  no  interest  in  being  an  atheist.  How  soothing 
to  him  must  be  the  reflection  that  his  days  will  be  prolonged  be< 
yond  the  present  life !  With  what  despair  would  he  quit  this 
world  if  he  conceived  that  he  was  parting  from  happiness  for- 
ever !  In  vain  would  fortune  heap  her  favors  upon  him ;  they 
would  only  serve  to  inspire  him  with  the  greater  horror  of  anni- 
hilation. The  rich  man  may  likewise  rest  assured  that  religion 
will  enhance  his  pleasures,  by  mingling  with  them  an  ineffable 
satisfaction ;  his  heart  will  not  be  hardened,  nor  will  he  be  cloyed 
with  enjoyment,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  long  series  of 
prosperity.  Religion  prevents  aridity  of  lieart,  as  is  intimated 
in  her  ceremonial.  The  holy  oil  which  she  uses  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  authority,  of  youth  and  of  death,  teaches  us  that  they  are 
not  destined  to  a  moral  or  eternal  sterility. 

Will  the  soldier  who  marches  forth  to  battle — ^that  child  of 
glory — be  an  atheist?  Will  he  who  seeks  an  endless  life  consent 
to  perish  forever?  Appear  upon  your  thundering  clouds,  ye 
countless  Christian  warriors,  now  hosts  of  heaven !  appear !  From 
your  exalted  abode,  from  the  holy  city,  proclaim  to  the  heroes  of 
our  day  that  the  brave  man  is  not  wholly  consigned  to  the  tomb, 

and  that  something  more  of  him  survives  than  an  empty  name. 
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All  the  great  generals  of  antiquity  were  remarkable  for  tbeir 
piety.  Epamlnondas,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  had  the  oha- 
meter  of  the  most  religious  of  men ;  Xenophon,  that  philosophic 
warrior,  was  a  pattern  of  piety;  Alexander,  the  everlasting  model 
of  conquerors,  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  ancient  consuls  of  the  republic,  a  Gincinnatus, 
a  Fabius,  a  Papirius  Cursor,  a  Paulus  jEmilius,  a  Scipio,  placed 
all  their  reliance  on  the  deity  of  the  Capitol;  Pompey  marched 
to  battle  imploring  the  divine  assistance;  Caesar  pretended  to 
be  of  celestial  descent;  Cato,  his  rival,  was  convinced  of  the  im> 
mortality  of  the  soul;  Brutus,  his  assassin,  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  powers;  and  Augustus,  his  successor,  reigned 
Ouly  in  the  name  of  the  gods. 

In  modern  times  was  that  valiant  Sicambrian,  the  conqueror 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Gauls,  an  unbeliever,  who,  falling  at  the  feet 
of  a  priest,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  .France?  ^Vas 
St.  Louis,  the  arbiter  of  kjqgs, — ^revered  by  infidels  themselves, — 
an  unbeliever?  Was  the  valorous  Du  Guesclin,  whose  coffin  was 
sufficient  for  the  capture  of  cities, — the  Chevalier  Bayard,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach, — the  old  Constable  de  Montmorenci, 
who  recited  his  beads  in  the  camp, — were  these  men  without  re- 
ligion ?  But,  more  wonderful  still,  was  the  great  Turenne,  whom 
Bossuet  brought  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  an  unbeliever? 

No  character  is  more  admirable  than  that  of  the  Christian  hero. 
The  people  whom  he  defends  look  up  to  him  as  a  father;  he  pro- 
tects the  husbandman  and  the  produce  of  his  fields;  he  is  an 
angel  of  war  sent  by  God  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  that  scourge. 
Cities  open  their  gates  at  the  mere  report  of  his  justice;  ram- 
parts fall  before  his  virtue;  he  is  beloved  by  the  soldier,  he  is 
idolized  by  nations;  with  the  courage  of  the  warrior  he  combines 
the  charity  of  the  gospel ;  his  conversation  is  impressive  and  in- 
structing; his  words  are  full  of  simplicity;  you  are  astonished  to 
find  such  gentleness  in  a  man  accustomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
dangers.  Thus  the  honey  is  hidden  under  the  rugged  bark  of  an 
oak  which  has  braved  the  tempests  of  ages.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  in  no  respect  whatever  is  atheism  profitable  for  the 
soldier. 

Neither  can  we  perceive  that  it  would  be  more  useful  in  the 
different  states  of  nature  than  in  the  conditions  of  society.     If 
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the  moral  system  is  wholly  foanded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ezist- 
enoe  of  Qod  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  father,  a  son,  the 
husband,  the  wife,  can  have  no  interest  in  being  unbelievers, 
Ah!  how  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  conceive  that  a  woman 
can  be  an  atheist?  What  will  support  this  frail  reed  if  religion 
do  not  sustain  her?  The  feeblest  being  in  nature,  ever  on  the 
eve  of  death  or  exposed  to  the  loss  of  her  charms,  who  will  save 
her  if  her  hopes  be  not  extended  beyond  an  ephemeral  existence? 
For  the  siike  of  her  beauty  alone,  woman  ought  to  be  pious. 
Gentleness,  submission,  suavity,  tenderness,  constitute  part  of 
the  charms  which  the  Creator  bestowed  on  our  first  mother,  and 
to  charms  of  this  kind  philosophy  is  a  mortal  foe. 

Shall  woman,  who  is  naturally  prone  to  mystery,  who  takes 
delight  in  concealment,  who  never  discloses  more  than  half  of 
her  graces  and  of  her  thoughts,  whose  mind  can  be  conjectured 
but  not  known,  who  as  a  mother  and  a  maiden  is  full  of  secrets, 
who  seduces  chiefly  by  her  ignorance,  whom  Heaven  formed  for 
virtue  and  tbe  most  mysterious  of  sentiments,  modesty  and  love,— • 
shall  woman,  renouncing  the  engaging  instinct  of  her  sex,  pre- 
sume, with  rash  and  feeble  hand,  to  withdraw  the  thick  veil 
which  conceals  the  Divinity?  Whom  doth  she  think  to  please 
by  this  effort,  alike  absurd  and  sacrilegious?  Does  she  hope,  by 
mingling  her  foolish  impiety  and  frivolous  metaphysics  with  the 
impre< rations  of  a  Spinosa  and  the  sophistry  of  a  Bayle,  to  give 
us  a  high  opinion  of  her  genius?  Assuredly  she  has  no  thoughts 
of  marrii^;  for  what  sensible  man  would  unite  himself  for  life  to 
an  impious  partner? 

The  infidel  wife  seldom  has  any  idea  of  her  duties :  she  impends 
her  days  either  in  reasoning  on  virtue  without  practising  its  pre- 
cepts,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Her  mind  vacant  and  her  heart  unsatisfied,  life  becomes 
a  burden  to  her;  neither  the  thought  of  God,  nor  any  domestic 
cares,  afford  her  happiness. 

But  the  day  of  vengeance  approaches.  Time  arrives,  leading 
Age  by  the  hand.  The  spectre  with  silver  hair  and  icy  hands 
plants  himself  on  the  threshold  of  the  female  atheist;  she  per- 
ceives him  and  shrieks  aloud.  Who  now  will  hear  her  voice? 
Her  husband  ?  She  has  none ;  long,  very  long,  has  he  withdrawn 
from  the  theatre  of  his  dishonor.     Her  children?    Ruined  by 
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an  impious  education  and  by  maternal  example,  they  concern 
themselves  not  about  their  mother.  If  she  surveys  the  past,  she 
beholds  a  pathless  waste;  her  virtues  have  left  no  traces  behind 
them.  For  the  first  time  her  saddened  thoughts  turn  toward 
heaven,  and  she  begins  to  think  how  much  more  consolatory  it 
would  have  been  to  have  a  religion.  Unavailing  regret !  The 
crowning  punishment  of  atheism  in  this  world  is  to  desire  faith 
without  being  able  to  acquire  it.  When,  at  the  term  of  her 
career,  she  discovers  the  delusions  of  a  false  philosophy, — ^when 
annihilation,  like  an  appalling  meteor,  begins  to  appear  above  the 
horlaon  of  death, — she  would  fain  return  to  God ;  but  it  is  too  late : 
the  mind,  hardened  by  incredulity,  rejects  all  conviction.  Oh  I 
what<a  frightful  solitude  appears  before  her,  when  God  and  man 
retire  at  once  from  her  view  1  She  dies,  this  unfortunate  woman, — 
expiring  in  the  arms  of  a  hireling  nurse,  or  of  some  man,  perhaps, 
who  tarns  with  disgust  from  her  protracted  sufferiggs.  A  com- 
mon coffin  now  encloses  all  that  remains  of  her.  At  her  funeral 
we  see  no  daughter  overpowered  with  grief,  no  sons-in-law  or 
grandchildren  in  tears,  forming,  with  the  blessing  of  the  p'eople 
and  the  hymns  of  religion,  so  worthy  an  escort  for  the  mother  of 
a  family.  Perhaps  only  a  son,  who  is  unknown,  and  who  knows 
not  himself  the  dishonorable  secret  of  his  birth,  will  happen  to 
meet  the  mournful  convoy,  and  will  inquire  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, whose  body  is  about  to  be  cast  to  the  worms,  to  which  it 
had  been  promised  by  the  atheist  herself  I 

How  different  is  the  lot  of  the  religious  woman !  Her  days 
are  replete  with  joy;  she  is  respected,  beloved  by  her  husband, 
her  children,  her  household;  all  place  unbounded  confidence  in 
her,  because  they  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  fidelity  of  one  who 
is  faithful  to  her  God.  The  faith  of  this  Christian  is  strength- 
ened by  her  happiness,  and  her  happiness  by  her  faith;  she  be- 
lieves in  God  because  she  is  happy,  and  she  is  happy  because  she 
believes  in  God. 

It  is  enough  for  a  mother  to  look  upon  her  smiling  infant  to 
be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  supreme  felicity.  The  bounty  of 
Providence  is  most  signally  displayed  in  the  cradle  of  man.  What 
affecting  harmonies!  Gould  they  be  only  the  effects  of  inani- 
mate matter?  The  child  is  born,  the  breast  fills;  the  little  guest 
has  no  teeth  that  can  wound  the  maternal  bosom :  he  grows,  the 
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milk  becomes  more  nourishing;  he  is  weaned,  and  the  wonderful 
fountain  ceases  to  flow.  This  woman,  before  so  weak,  has  all  at 
once  acquired  such  strength  as  enables  her  to  bear  fatigues  whi^h 
a  robust  man  could  not  possibly  endure.  What  is  it  that  awakens 
her  at  midnight,  at  the  very  moment  when  her  infant  is  ready  tp 
demand  the  accustomed  repast?  Whence  comes  that  address 
which  she  never  before  possessed  ?  How  she  handles  the  tender 
flower  without  hurting  it !  Her  attentions  seem  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  experience  of  her  whole  life,  and  yet  this  is  her  first-bom ! 
The  slightest  noise  terrified  the  virgin :  where  are  the  embattled 
armies,  the  thunders,  the  perils,  capable  of  appalling  the  mother? 
Formerly  this  woman  required  delicate  food,  elegant  apparel,  and 
a  soft  couch;  the  least  breath  of  air  incommoded  her:  now,  a 
crust  of  bre^d,  a  common  dress,  a  handful  of  straw,  are  sufficient; 
nor  wind,  nor  rain,  scarcely  makes  any  imp'ression,  while  she  has 
in  her  breast  a  drop  of  milk  to  nourish  her  son  and  in  her  tat- 
tered garments  a  corner  to  cover  him. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  he  must  be  extremely  obstinate 
who  would  not  espouse  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  not  only 
reason  finds  the  most  numerous  evidences,  but  to  which  morals, 
happiness,  and  hope,  nay,  even  instinct  itself,  and  all  the  desires 
of  the  soul,  naturally  impel  us;  for  if  it  were  as  true  as  it  is  false, 
that  the  understanding  keeps  the  balance  even  between  God  and 
atheisfti,  still  it  is  certain  that  it  would  preponderate  much  in 
favor  of  the  former;  for,  besides  half  of  his  reason,  man  puts  the 
whole  weight  of  his  heart  into  the  scale  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  truth  you  will  be  thoroughly  convinced  if  you  examine 
the  very  different  manner  in  which  atheism  and  religion  proceed 
in  their  reasoning. 

Religion  adduces  none  but  general  proofs;  she  founds  her  judg- 
ment only  on  the  harmony  of  the  heavens  and  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  universe;  she  views  only  the  graces  of  nature,  the  charm- 
ing instincts  of  animals,  and  their  exquisite  conformities  with 
man. 

Atheism  sets  before  you  nothing  but  hideous  exceptions;  it 
sees  naught  but  calamities,  unhealthy  marshes,  destructive  vol- 
canoes, noxious  animals;  and,  as  if  it  were  anxious  to  conceal  it- 
self in  the  mire,  it  interrogates  the  reptiles  and  insects  that  they 
may  furnish  it  with  proofs  against  God. 
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B«U^on  Bpeaka  only  of  the  grandear  atid  beauty  of  man. 
Atheism  is  oontinoally  setting  the  leprosy  and  plague  before  our 
eyes. 

Religion  derives  her  reasons  from  the  sensibility  of  the  soul, 
from  the  tenderest  attachments  of  life,  from  filial  piety,  conjugal 
love,  and  maternal  affection.  *■ 

Atheism  reduces  every  thing  to  the  instinct  of  the  brute,  and, 
as  the  first  a^ument  of  its  system,  displays  to  you  a  heart  that 
naught  is  capable  of  moving. 

Beligion  assures  us  that  our  afflictions  shall  have  an  end;  she 
comforts  us,  she  dries  our  tears,  she  promises  us  another  life. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  abominable  worship  of  atheism,  human 
woes  are  the  incense,  death  is  the  priest,  a  coffin  the  altar,  and 
annihilation  the  Deity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONCLUSION    OF    THE  DOCTRINES  OF  CHRISTIANITY — STATE  OF 
PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS  IN   A  FUTURE  LIFE — ^ELTSIUM 

OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

f 
t 

The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  once  acknowledged,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  granted,  there  can  be  no  farther  dif- 
ficulty to  admit  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  this 
life;-  this  last  tenet  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other  two. 
All  that  remains  for  us,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  full  of  morality 
and  poetry  this  doctrine  is,  and  how  far  superior  the  religion  of 
the  gospel  is  in  this  respect  to  all  other  religions. 

In  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients  we  find  none  but  heroes  and 
persons  who  had  either  been  fortunate  or  distinguished  on  earth. 
Children,  and,  apparently,  slaves  and  the  lower  class  of  men, — that 
is  to  say,  misfortune  and  innocence, — were  banished  to  the  infernal 
regions.  And  what  rewards  for  virtue  were  those  feasts  and 
dances,  the  everlasting  duration  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  one  of  the  torments  of  Tartarus ! 

Mahomet  promises  other  enjoyments.     His  paradise  is  a  land 
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of  mtuk  and  of  the  purest  wheaten  flour,  watered  by  the  river 
of  life  and  the  Aoawtar,  another  stream  whioh  rises  under  the 
roots  of  Tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happiness.  Streams  springing  up  i^ 
grottos  of  ambergris,  and  bordered  with  aloes,  murmur  beneath 
golden  palm-trees.  On  the  shores  of  a  quadrangular  lake  stand 
a  thousand  goblets  made  of  stars,  out  of  whioh  the  souls  predes- 
tined to  felicity  imbibe  the  crystal  wave.  All  the  elect,  seated  on 
silken  carpets,  at  the  entrance  of  their  tents,  eat  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  reduced  by  Allah  into  a  wonderful  cake.  A  number  of 
eunuchs  and  seventy-two  black-eyed  damsels  place  before  them, 
in  three  hundred  dishes  of  gold,  the  fish  Nun  and  the  ribs  of  the 
buffalo  Balam.  The  angel  Israfil  sings,  without  ceasing,  the  most 
enchanting  songs;  the  immortal  virgins  with  their  voices  accom- 
pany his  strains;  and  the  souls  of  virtuous  poets,  lodged  in  the 
throats  of  certain  birds  that  are  hovering  round  the  tree  of  hap- 
piness, join  the  celestial  choir.  Meanwhile  the  crystal  bells  sus- 
pended in  the  golden  palm-trees  are  melodiously  agitated  by  a 
breeze  which  issues  from  the  throne  of  God.* 

The  joys  of  the  Scandinavian  heaven  were  sanguinaiy,  but  there 
was  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  pleasures  ascribed  to  the  martial 
shades,  and  in  the  power  of  gathering  the  storm  and  guiding  the 
whirlwind  which  they  were  said  to  possess.  This  paradise  was  the 
image  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  barbarian  of  the  north. 
Wandering  along  the  wild  shores  of  his  country,  the  dreary  sounds 
emitted  by  ocean  plunged  his  soul  into  deep  reveries;  thought 
succeeded  thought,  as  in  thd  billows  murmur  followed  murmur, 
till,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  his  desires,  he  mingled  with  the 
elements,  rode  upon  the  fleeting  clouds,  rocked  the  leafless  forest, 
and  flew  across  the  seas  upon  the  wings  of  the  tempest. 

The  hell  of  the  unbelieving  nations  is  as  capricious  as  their 
heaven.  Our  observations  on  the  Tartarus  of  the  ancients  we 
shall  reserve  for  the  literary  portion  of  our  work,  on  whioh  wo 
are  about  to  enter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rewards  which  Chris- 
tianity promises  to  virtue,  and  the  punishments  with  which  it 
threatens  guilt,  produce  at  the  first  glance  a  conviction  of  their 
truth.  The  heaven  and  hell  of  Christians  are  not  devised  after 
the  manners  of  any  particular  people,  but  founded  on  the  general 
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ideas  that  are  adapted  to  all  nations  and  to  all  classes  of  society. 
What  can  be  mote  simple,  and  yet  more  sublime,  than  the  truths 
conveyed  in  tbese  few  words! — the  felicity  of  the  righteous  in  a 
future  life  will  consist  in  the  full  possession  of  Qod;  the  misery 
of  the  wicked  will  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  and  from  being  forever  deprived  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  here  Christianity  merely  repeats 
the  lessons  of  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  In  this  case, 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  the 
religion  of  thaUow  mindt,  since  it  inculcates  what  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  doctrines  of  »age». 

The  Gentiles,  in  fact,  reproached  the  primitive  Christians  with 
being  nothing  more  than  a  sect  of  philosophers;  but  were  it  cer- 
tain (what  is  not  proved)  that  the  sages  of  antiquity  entertained 
the  same  notions  that  Christianity  holds  respecting  a  future  state, 
still,  a  truth  confined  within  a  narrow  circle  of  chosen  disciples  is 
one  thing,  and  a  truth  which  itaa  become  the  universal  consolation 
of  mankind  is  another.  What  the  brightest  geniuses  of  Greece 
discovered  by  a  last  efibrt  of  reason  is  now  publicly  taught  in 
every  church;  and  the  laborer,  for  a  few  pence,  may  purchase, 
in  the  catechism  of  his  children,  the  most  sublime  secrets  of  the 
ancient  sects. 

We  shall  say  nothing  here  on  the  subject  of  Purgatory,  as  we 
shall  examine  it  hereafter  under  its  moral  and  poetical  aspects. 
As  to  the  principle  which  has  produbed  this  place  of  expiation,  it 
is  founded  in  reason  itself,  since  between  vice  and  virtue  there  is 
a  state  of  tepidity  which  merita  neither  the  punishment  of  hell 
nor  the  rewards  of  heaven. 
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THB  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

The  Fathera  entertained  different  opinions  respecting  tlie  state 
of  the  soul  of  the  righteous  immediately  after  its  separation  from 
the  body.  St.  Augustin  thinks  that  it  is  placed  in  an  abode  of 
peace  till  it  be  reunited  to  its  incorruptible  body.*  St.  Bernard 
believes  that  it  is  received  into  heaven,  where  it  contemplates 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  his  divinity,  which  it  will 
enjoy  only  after  the  resurrection ;'  in  some  other  parts  of  his  ser- 
mons he  assures  us  that  it  enters  immediately  into  the  pleni- 
tude of  celestial  felicity;"  and  this  opinion  the  Church  seems  to 
have  adopted.* 

But,  as  it  is  just  that  the  body  and  soul,  which  have  together 
committed  sin  or  practised  virtue,  should  suffer  or  be  rewarded 
together,  so  religion  teach'-^  us  that  he  who  formed  us  out  of 
dust  wiU  summon  us  a  second  time  before  his  tribunal.  The 
stoic  school  believed,  as  Christians  do,  in  hell,  paradise,  purga- 
tory, and  the  resurrection  of  the  body;*  and  the  Magi  had  also  a 


I  D«  Triniu,  lib.  xt.  o.  3S. 

3  Serwt.  in  Sanet.  omn,,  1,  2,  3;  De  Contiderat.,  lib.  T.  o.  4. 

*  Strm.  2,  de  S.  Malae,  n.  6;  Strm.  de  S.  Viet.,  n.  4. 

4  It  ii  an  article  of  Catholio'Mtb,  that  the  louls  of  the  Just,  who  have  nothing 
to  alone  for  after  their  departure  from  this  life,  are  admitted  immediately  to  the 
beatific  yiiion.  Though  some  of  the  early  fathers  supposed  that  this  happiness 
would  be  deferred  until  after  the  resurrection,  they  were  not  on  that  aooonnt 
taxable  with  heresy,  because  the  tradition  of  the  Church  was  not  yet  plainly 
manifested.  This  tradition  is  gathered,  not  from  the  opinions  of  a  few  fathers 
or  doctors,  but  from  the  sentiment  generally  held.  The  declarations  of  the 
second  Connoil  of  Lyons  in  1274,  that  of  Florence  in  1439,  and  the  Tridentine 
Synod  in  the  sixteenth  century,  hare  explicitly  determined  the  question.  St. 
Augustine,  after  his  elevation  to  the  episeopacy,  coincided  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  on  this  point  Tract.  26  and  49  in  loan,  lib.  9;  Con/ete.  o.  3.  The 
passages  ttom  St  Bornnrd  which  seem  to  conflict  with  that  sentiment  are  all 
susceptible  of  an  orthodox  interpretation.    T. 

*  Seneo.,  Epiet.  90;  Id.,  ad.  Marc;  Laert,  lib.  vii.;  Pint.,  in  Seeig.  Stoio. 
•t  tn/ae.  {un. 
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oonfosed  idea  of  this  last  doctrine.*  The  Egyptians  hoped  to 
revive  after  they  had  passed  a  thousand  years  in  the  tomb;*  and 
the  Sybilline  verses  mention  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judg- 
ment* 

Pliny,  in  his  strictures  on  Demooritus,  informs  us  what  waa 
the  opinion  of  that  philosopher  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection : 
Simili$  et  de  oMervandit  corporibua  hominutn,  ae  reeivucendi 
promi$»a  d  Democrito  vanitas,  qui  non  vixit  ipte.* 

The  resurreotion  is  deariy  expressed  in  these  verses  of  Phooy- 
Udes  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead : — 

Of  araW  iffNWqv  wm\vtfU¥  ■i>9ftM*M. 
Kcii  rtocfl  fU  yafiK  iXvfjja^  if  ^»d(  Aflny 
Autfif  «nix*/ia«Mi'«ri«u  i*  9M)r(Xt9oi>r«r. 

"It  is  impious  to  disperse  the  remains  of  man;  for  the  ashes 
and  the  bones  of  the  dead  shall  return  to  life,  and  shall  become 
like  unto  gods." 

Virgil  obscurely  hints  at  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  JSneid. 

But  how  is  it  possible  for  atoms  dispersed  among  all  the  ele- 
ments to  be  again  united  and  to  form  the  same  bodies?  It  is  a 
long  time  since  this  objection  was  first  urged,  and  it  has  been 
answered  by  most  of  the  Fathers.*  "Tell  me  what  thou  art," 
said  TertulUan,  "and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  be."* 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  awful  than  the  moment  of 
the  final  consummation  of  ages  foretold  by  Christianity.  In  those 
days  baleful  signs  will  appear  in  the  heavens;  the  depths  of  the 
abyss  will  open;  the  seven  angels  will  pour  out  their  vials  filled 
with  wrath;  nations  will  destroy  each  other;  mothers  will  hear 
the  wailings  of  their  children  yet  in  the  womb;  and  Death,  on 
his  pale  horse,  will  speed  his  course  through  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.' 


>  Hyde,  Btiig.  Pen. ;  Plat,  d«  /«.  el  Otir. 

'  Diod.  et  Herodot 

s  Booohos,  tn  SoUh.,  o.  8  ,•  Laot,  lib.  viii.,  o.  29 ;  lib.  iv.  o.  IS,  18, 19. 

*  Lib.  tU.  0.  65. 

*  St  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jernsalem,  Catteh.,  xviii.  St  Oreg.  Nat  Oret.  pro  Be*. 
0am. ;  St  August,  dt  Civ,  Dai,  lib.  xz. ;  St  Chrya.,  Homil  in  Betur.  Cam. ; 
St  Gregor.  pope,  JHal,  iv. ;  St  Amb.,  Scrm,  in  Fid.  re*.;  St  Bpiph.  Anoyrot 

*  In  ApologeU  '  Apoealgpie. 
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Meanwliile  the  globe  begins  to  tremble  on  its  azia;  ihe  moon 
if  coTered  with  a  bloody  veil;  the  threatening  >tan  hang  half 
detaohed  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  atd  the  agony  of  the  woijld 
oommences.  Then,  all  at  once,  the  fatal  hour  strikes;  God  sus- 
pends the  movements  of  the  creation,  and  the  earth  hath  passed 
away  like  an  exhausted  river. 

Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the  angel  of  judgment;  and  the 
cry  is  heard,  "  Arise,  ye  dead  1"  The  sepulchres  burst  open  with 
a  terrific  noise,  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once  Arom  the  tomb, 
and  the  assembled  multitudes  fill  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Behold,  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds :  the  powers 
of  hell  ascend  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss  to  witness  the  last 
judgment  pronounced  upon  ages ;  the  goats  are  separated  from 
the  sheep,  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf,  the  just  ascend 
triumphantly  to  heaven,  God  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the 
reign  of  eternity  commences. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


HAPPINESS  OF  THE  RIQHTEOUS. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  is  that  plenitude  of  celestial  happi- 
ness  promised  to  virtue  by  Christianity?  we  have  heard  com- 
plaints of  its  too  great  mystoriousness.  In  the  mythological 
systems,  it  is  said,  "people  could  at  least  form  an  idea  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  happy  shades ;  but  who  can  have  any  conception 
of  the  felicity  of  the  elect  V 

Fenelon,  however,  had  a  glimpse  of  that  felicity  in  his  relation 
of  the  descent  of  Telemachus  to  the  abode  of  the  manes :  his 
Elysium  is  evidently  a  Christian  paradise.  Compare  his  descrip- 
tion with  the  Elysium  of  the  ^neid,  and  you  will  perceive  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity. 

''A  soft  and  pure  light  is  difi'used  around  the  bodies  of  those 
righteous  men,  and  environs  them  with  its  rays  like  a  garment. 
This  light  is  not  like  the  sombre  beams  which  illumine  the  eyes 
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of  wretched  mortab;  it  is  rather  a  celestial  radiance  than  a 
light;  it  perr«de8  the  thickest  bodies  more  completely  than  the 
sun's  rays  penetrate  the  purest  crystal ;  it  doth  not  daisle,  bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  strengthens  the  eyes,  and  conveys  inezpressiblo 
serenity  to  the  soul;  by  this  alone  the  blest  are  nourished;  it 
issues  from  them  and  it  enters  them  again ;  it  penetrates  and  is 
incorporated  with  them  as  aliments  are  incorporated  with  the 
body.  They  see,  they  feel,  they  breathe  it;  it  causes  an  inex* 
haustible  source  of  peace  and  joy  to  spring  up  within  them;  they 
are  plunged  into  this  abyss  of  delight,  as  the  fishes  are  merged  in 
the  sea;  they  know  no  wants;  they  possess  all  without  haying 
any  thing;  for  this  feast  of  pure  light  appeases  the  hunger  of 
their  hearts. 

"An  eternal  youth,  a  felicity  without  end,  a  radiance  wholly 
divine,  glows  upon  their  faces.  But  their  joy  has  nothing  light  or 
licentious;  it  is  a  joy  soothing,  noble,  and  replete  with  majesty; 
a  sublime  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  which  transports  them ;  they 
feel  every  moment,  without  interruption,  the  same  raptures  as  a 
mother  who  once  more  beholds  her  beloved  son  whom  she  believed 
to  be  dead ;  and  that  joy,  which  is  soon  over  for  the  mother, 
never  leaves  the  hearts  of  these  glorified  beings."* 

The  most  glowing  passages  of  the  Phsedon  of  Plato  are  less 
divine  than  this  picture ;  and  yet  F6n41on,  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  stoiy,  could  not  attribute  to  the  shades  all  the 
felicity  which  he  would  have  ascribed  to  the  elect  in  heaven. 

The  purest  of  our  sentiments  in  this  world  is  admiration ;  but 
this  terrestrial  admiration  is  always  mingled'  with  weakness, 
either  in  the  person  admiring  or  in  the  object  admired.  Imagine, 
then,  a  perfect  being,  the  source  of  all  beings,  in  whom  is  clearly 
and  sacredly  manifested  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come; 
suppose,  at  the  same  time,  a  soul  exempt  from  envy  and  wants, 
incorruptible,  unalterable,  indefatigable,  capable  of  attention 
without  end ;  figure  to  yourself  this  soul  contemplating  the  Om- 
nipotent, incessantly  discovering  in  him  new  attributes  and  new 
perfections,  proceeding  from  admiration  to  admiration,  and  con> 
scions  of  its  existence  only  by  the  ceaseless  feeling  of  this  very 
admiration;  consider,  moreover,  the  Deity  as  supreme  beauty, 
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M  the  aniTenal  principle  of  love;  repreaent  to  yoofielf  all  tb^ 
friendahipe  of  the  etrth  meeting  together,  and  loat  in  thia  abjM 
of  aentimenta  like  dropa  of  water  in  the  vaat  ocean,  ao  that  thto 
happy  apirit  ia  wholly  abaorbed  by  the  lore  of  Ood,  withont, 
however,  oeaabg  to  love  the  frienda  whom  it  eatismed  here 
below;  laatly,  peraoade  yoaraelf  that  the  bleat  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  endleaa  duration  of  their  bappineaa  :*  you  will  then 
have  an  ideft--thongh  very  imperfect,  it  ia  true — of  the  felicity 
of  the  righteoua;  yon  will  then  comprehend  that  the  choir  of  the 
redeemed  can  do  nothing  but  repeat  the  aong  of  Holy!  hdj/l 
holy!  which  ia  inceaaantly  dying  away,  and  inoeaaautly  reviving, 
in  the  everlaating  ecataaiea  of  heaven. 


THE    FOETIO   OF   OHBISTIANITT. 


BOOK   I. 

GENERAL  SURYEY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EPIO  POEMS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

TBI     POKTIO     or     OHBISnAIOTr    18     DITIDID     INTO     THBU 
BBANOHIS:    POETRY,    THS    HNB    ARTS,    AND    LITKBATVRI. 


TBI  BIX  BOOKS   Or  THIS   8I0ONO 
nOIAL  MANNER  Or  POETRT. 


PART  TREAT  IN   AN  E8- 


The  felicity  of  the  blessed  sang  by  the  Christian  Homer 
natondly  leads  ns  to  consider  the  effects  of  Christianity  in  poetry. 
In  treating  of  the  spirit  of  that  religion,  how  oonld  we  forget  its 
influence  on  literature  and  the  arts — an  influence  which  has  in  a 
manner  changed  the  human  mind,  and  |»t)duoed  in  modem 
Europe  nations  totally  different  from  those  of  ancient  times  ? 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will>not  be  displeased  if  we  conduct  him 
to  Horeb  and  Sinai,  to  the  summits  of  Ida  and  of  the  Taygetus, 
among  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  of  Priam,  into  the  company  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  shepherds.  A  poetic  voice  issues  from  the  ruins 
which  cover  Greece  and  Idumsea,  and  cries  from  afar  to  the  tra- 
veller, "  There  are  but  two  brilliant  names  and  recollections  in 
history — those  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  ancient  Greeks." 

The  twelve  books  which  we  have  devoted  to  these  literary  in- 
vestigations compose,  as  we  have  observed,  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  our  work,  and  separate  the  six  books  on  the  doctrina 
from  the  six  books  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  view  of  the  poems  in  which 
Sio 
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that  religion  Boppliea  the  place  of  mythology,  heoanae  the  epio 
ia  the  higtt«it  olaaa  of  poetio  compoaitiona.  Ariatotle,  it  ia  tme, 
aiaerta  that  the  epio  poem  ia  wholly  compriaed  in  tragedy;  httt 
might  we  not  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  drama  ia  wholly 
compriaed  in  the  epio  poem?  The  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  Priam  in  the  tent  of  Achillea,  Dido  at  Carthage, 
^neaa  at  the  habitation  of  Evander  or  aending  back  the  body 
of  the  youthful  Pallaa,  Tancred  and  Erminia,  Adam  and  Evr, 
are  real  tragediea,  in  which  nothing  ia  wanting  but  the  division 
into  scenes  and  the  namea  of  the  speakers.  Waa  it  not,  more- 
over, the  Iliad  that  gave  birth  to  tragedy,  as  the  Margites  waa 
the  parent  of  comedy?*  But  if  Calliope  decka  herself  with  all 
the  ornamenta  of  Melpomene,  the  former  haa  oharma  which  the 
latter  cannot  borrow;  for  the  marvellous,  the  descriptive,  and  the 
digressive,  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  drama.  Every  kind 
of  tone,  the  comic  not  excepted,  every  species  of  poetio  harmony, 
from  the  lyre  to  the  trumpet,  may  be  introduced  in  the  epic. 
The  epio  poem,  therefore,  has  parts  which  the  drama  haa  not :  it 
consequently  requires  a  more  universal  geniua ;  it  is  of  course  a 
more  complete  performance  than  a  tragedy.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
highly  probable  that  there  should  be  less  difficulty  in  composing 
the  five  acts  of  an  (Edipua  than  in  creating  the  twenty-four 
books  of  an  Iliad.  The  result  of  a  few  montha'  labor  ia  not  the 
monument  that  requires  the  application  of  a  lifetime.  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were,  doubtless,  great  geniuses;  but  have  they 
obtained  from  succeeding  i^es  that  admiration  and  high  renown 
which  have  been  so  justly  awarded  to  Homer  and  Virgil  ?  Finally, 
if  the  drama  holds  the  first  rank  in  composition,  and  the  epio 
only  the  second,  how  haa  it  happened  that,  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  present  day,  we  can  reckon  but  five  epio  poems,  two  ancient 
and  three  modern :  whereas  there  is  not  a  nation  but  can  boaat 
of  possessing  a  multitude  of  excellent  tragedies. 


■  The  Margitei  wm  a  eomio  or  (•tirioal  poem  attribntad  to  Hom^'.  It  if 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  hit  Treatiie  on  Poetry,  but  no  part  of  it  ii  known  to 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  E: 

OIRXRAL  8UBVET  Or  THE  POEMS  IN  WHICH  THE  MARTELLOUB 
OF  CHRISTIANITT  SUPPLIES  THE  PLACE  OF  MTTHOtOQT — THE 
INFEBNO  OF  DANTE — THE  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED  OF  TA8S0. 


Let  ub  first  lay  down  certain  principles. 

In  every  epic  poem,  men  and  their  passions  are  oaloulated  to 
occupy  the  first  and  most  important  place. 

Every  poem,  therefore,  in  which  any  religion  is  employed  as 
the  tubject  and  not  as  an  accestory,  in  which  the  marvellout  is 
the  ground  and  not  the  accident  of  the  picture,  is  essentially 
faulty. 

If  Homer  and  Virgil  had  laid  their  scenes  in  Olympus,  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  with  all  their  genius,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  sustain  the  dramatic  interest  to  the  end.  Agreeably  to 
this  remark,  we  must  not  ascribe  to  Christianity  the  languor  that 
pervades  certain  poems  in  which  the  principal  characters  are 
supernatural  beings ;  this  languor  arises  from  the  fault  of  the 
composition.  We  shall  find  in  confirmation  of  this  truth,  that 
the  more  the  poet  observes  a  due  medium  in  the  epic  between 
divine  and  human  things,  the  more  entertaining  he  is,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  use  an  expression  of  Boileau.  To  amuse,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing,  is  the  first  quality  required  in  poetry. 

Passing  over  several  poems  written  in  a  barbarous  Latin  style, 
the  first  work  that  demands  our  attention  is  the  Divina  Comedia 
of  Dante.  The  beauties  of  this  singular  production  proceed, 
with  few  exceptions,  from  Christianity :  its  faults  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  age  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  author.  In  the  pa- 
thetic and  the  terrific,  Dante  has,  perhaps,  equalled  the  greatest 
poets.  The  details  of  his  poem  will  be  a  subject  of  future  con- 
sideration. 

Modern  times  have  afibrded  but  two  grand  subjects  for  an  epic 
poem — the  Crusades,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World.  Mal- 
fil&tre  purposed  to  sing  the  lutter.  The  Muses  still  lament  the 
premature  decease  of  this  youthful  poet  before  he  had  time  to 
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an  epio 
Mai- 
ent  the 
time  to 


accomplish  his  design.  This  subject,  however,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  foreign  for  a  Frenchman ;  and,  according  to 
another  principle,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  contested,  a  poet 
ought  to  adopt  an  ancient  subject,  or,  if  he  select  a  modem 
one,  should  by  all  means  take  his  own  nation  for  his  theme. 

The  mention  of  the  Crusades  reminds  us  of  the  Jertualetn 
Delivered,  This  poem  is  a  perfect  model  of  composition.  Here 
you  may  learn  how  to  blend  subjects  together  without  confusion. 
The  art  with  which  Tasso  transports  you  from  a  battle  to  a  love- 
scene,  from  a  love-scene  to  a  council,  from  a  procession  to  an 
enchanted  palace,  from  an  enchanted  palace  to  a  camp,  from  an 
assault  to  the  grotto  of  an  anchorite,  from  the  tumult  of  a  be- 
sieged city  to  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  is  truly  admirable.  His 
characters  are  drawn  with  no  less  ability.  The  ferocity  of  Ai^ntes 
is  opposed  to  the  generosity  of  Tanored,  the  greatness  of  Soly- 
man  to  the  splendor  of  Binaldo,  the  wisdom  of  Godfrey  to  the 
craft  of  Aladin;  and  even  I'oter  the  hermit,  as  Voltaire  has 
remarked,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  Ismeno  the  magician. 
As  to  the  females,  coquetry  is  depicted  in  Armida,  sensibility  in 
Erminia,  and  indifference  in  Glorinda.  Had  Tasso  portrayed 
the  mother,  he  would  have  made  the  complete  circle  of  female 
characters.  The  reason  of  this  omission  must,  perhaps,  be  sought 
in  the  nature  of  his  talents,  which  possessed  more  charms  than 
truth,  and  greater  brilliancy  than  tenderness. 

Homer  seems  to  have  been  particularly  endowed  with  genius, 
Virgil  with  sensibility,  Tasso  with  imagination^  We  should  not 
hesitate  what  place  to  assign  to  the  Italian  bard,  had  he  some  of 
those  pensive  graces  which  impart  such  sweetness  to  the  sighs  of 
the  Mantuan  swan ;  for  he  is  far  superior  to  the  latter  in  his 
characters,  battles,  and  composition.  But  Tasso  almost  always 
fails  when  he  attempts  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and, 
as  the  traits  of  the  soul  constitute  the  genuine  beauties  of  a  poem, 
he  necessarily  falls  short  of  the  pathos  of  Virgil. 

If  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite poetry, — if  it  breathes  the  youth,  the  loves,  and  the  afSic- 
tions,  of  that  great  and  unfortunate  man  who  produced  this  mas- 
ter-piece in  his  juvenile  years, — we  likewise  perceive  in  it  the 
faults  of  an  age  not  sufficiently  mature  for  such  a  high  attempt 
as  an  epio  poem.     Tasso's  measure  of  eight  feet  b  hardly  ever 
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fall ;  and  his  versification,  nrhioh  often  exhibits  marks  of  haste, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  Virgil,  a  hundred  times  tem- 
pered in  the  fire  of  the  Muses.  It  must  likewise  be  remarked 
that  the  ideas  of  Tasso  are  not  of  so  fair  a  family  as  those  of  the 
Latin  bard.  The  works  of  the  ancients  may  be  known,  we  had 
almost  said,  by  their  blood.  They  display  not,  like  us,  a  few 
brilliant  ideas  sparkling  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  common- 
place observations,  so  much  as  a  series  of  beautiful  thoughts, 
which  perfectly  harmonize  together,  and  have  a  sort  of  family 
likeness.  It  is  the  naked  group  of  Niobe's  simple,  modest,  blush- 
ing children,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  with  an  engaging 
smile,  while  a  ohaplet  of  flowers,  their  only  ornament,  encircles 
their  brows. 

After  the  Jerutalem  Delivered,  it  must  be  allowed  that  some- 
thing excellent  may  be  produced  with  a  Christian  subject.  What 
would  it  then  have  been  had  Tasso  ventured  to  employ  all  the 
grand  machinery  which  Christianity  could  have  supplied  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  he  was  deficient  in  boldness.  His  timidity  has 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  petty  expedients  of  magic, 
whereas  he  might  have  turned  to  prodigious  account  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  he  scarcely  mentions,  and  a  region  hallowed 
by  so  many  miracles.  The  same  timidity  has  occasioned  his 
failure  in  the  description  of  heaven,  while  h\r,  picture  of  hell 
shows  many  marks  of  bad  taste.  It  may  be  added  that  he  has 
not  availed  himself  as  much  as  he  might  have  done  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  the  rites  of  which  are  the  more  curious  as 
being  the  less  known.  Finally,  he  might  have  taken  some  notice 
of  ancient  Asia,  of  Egypt  so  highly  renowned,  %f  Babylon  so 
vast,  and  Tyre  so  haughty,  and  of  the  times  of  Solomon  and 
Isaias.  How  could  the  muse,  when  visiting  the  land  of  Israel, 
forget  the  harp  of  David  ?  Are  the  voices  of  the  prophets  no 
longer  to  be  heard  on  the  summits  of  Lebanon  ?  Do  not  their 
holy  shades  still  appear  beneath  the  cedars  and  among  the  pines  ? 
Has  the  choir  of  angels  ceased  to  sing  upon  Oolgotha,  and  the 
brook  Cedron  to  murmur  ?  Surely  the  patriarchs,  and  Syria,  the 
nursery  of  the  world,  celebrated  in  some  part  of  the  Jerutalem 
Delivered,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a  grand  effect.* 

I  The  reader's  attention  may  here  be  invited  to  Paletline,  an  Oxford  prize 
po«m,  written  by  Mr.  Reginald  Heber.    It  derives  its  various  and  exquisite 
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The  Paradtte  Lott  of  Milton  may  be  charged  ^th  the  same 
fault  as  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  The  manrellons  forma  the  snhjeot, 
and  not  the  machineiy,  of  the  poem ;  but  it  abounds  with  superior 
beauties  which  essentially  belong  to  the  groundwork  of  our 
reli^on. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  infernal  wj^Id,  and  yet  this  be^nning 
offends  in  no  respect  against  the  rule  of  simplicity  laid  down  by 
Aristotle.  An  edifice  so  astonishing  required  an  extraordinary 
portico  to  introduce  the  reader  all  at  once  into  this  unknown 
world,  which  he  was  no  more  to  quit. 

Milton  is  the  first  poet  who  has  closed  the  epic  with  the  mis* 
fortune  of  the  principal  character,  contrary  to  the  rule  generally 
adopted.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  something 
more  interesting,  more  solemn,  more  congenial  with  the  condition 
of  human  nature,  in  a  history  which  ends  in  sorrows,  than  in  one 
which  has  a  happy  termination.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Iliad  is  tragical ;  for  if  the  son  of  Peleus 
obtains  the  object  of  his  wishes,  still  the  conclusion  of  the  poem 
leaves  a  deep  impression  of  grief.*  After  witnessing  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  Priam  redeeming  the  body  of  Hector,  the  anguish 

beautiea  chiefly  ttom  Scriptural  souroei.  Mr.  Heber,  endued  with  m  large  por- 
tion of  Taaio'i  genini,  has  supplied  many  of  Tasao'a  deficienoe«,  ao  ably  ena- 
merated  by  our  author.    K. 

'  Tbi«  sentiment,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  interest  which  is  felt  for  Heetor. 
Hector  is  as  much  the  hero  of  the  poem  as  Achilles,  and  this  is  the  great  fiinlt 
of  the  Iliad.  The  reader's  affections  are  certainly  engaged  by  the  Trojans, 
contrary  to  the  tn(en(ton  of  the  poet,  because  all  the  dramatio  scenes  occur 
within  the  walls  of  Ilinm.  The  aged  monarch,  Priam,  whose  only  crime  was 
too  much  lore  for  a  guilty  son, — the  generous  Hector,  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  brother's  fault,  and  yet  defended  that  brother, — Andromache,  Astyanaz, 
Hecuba, — melt  every  heart ;  whereas  the  camp  of  the  Greelts  exhibits  naught 
but  avarice,  perfidy,  and  ferocity.  Perhaps,  also,  the  remembrance  of  the  iEneid 
secretly  influences  the  modem  reader  and  he  unintentionally  espouses  the  side 
of  the  heroes  sung  by  Virgil. 
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of  Heoaba  and  Andromache  at  the  funeral  pile  of  that  hero, 
we  Btill  perceive  in  the  distance  the  death  of  Achilles  and  the 
M  of  Troy. 

The  infancy  of  Rome,  sung  by  Virgil,  is  certainly  a  grand  sub- 
ject ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  poem  that  depicts  a  catastrophe 
of  which  we  are  ourselves  the  victims,  and  which  exhibits  to  us 
not  the  founder  of  this  or  that  community,  but  the  father  of  the 
human  race  P  Milton  describes  neither  battles,  nor  faneral  games, 
nor  camps,  nor  sieges :  he  displays  the  grand  idea  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  first  thoughts  of 
man  on  issuing  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 

Nothing  can  be  more  august  and  more  interesting  than  this 
study  of  the  first  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Adam  awakes 
to  life;  his  eyes  open;  he  knows  not  whence  he  originates.  He 
gazes  on  the  firmament ;  he  attempts  to  spring  toward  this  beau- 
tiful vault,  and  stands  erect,  with  his  head  nobly  raiseu  to  heaven. 
He  examines  himself,  he  torches  his  limbs ;  he  runs,  he  stops ; 
he  attempts  to  speak,  and  hb  obedient  tongue  ^ves  utterance  to 
his  thoughts.  He  naturally  names  whatever  he  sees,  exclaiming, 
"O  sun,  and  trees,  forests,  hills,  valleys,  and  ye  different  ani- 
mals !"  and  all  the  names  which  he  gives  are  the  proper  appella- 
tions of  the  respective  beings.  And  why  does  he  exclaim,  "0 
sun,  and  ye  trees,  know  ye  the  name  of  Him  who  created  me  ?" 
The  first  sentiment  experienced  by  man  relates  to  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being;  the  first  want  he  feels  is  the  want  of  a 
Qod !  How  sublime  is  Milton  in  this  passage  I  But  would  he 
have  conceived  such  grand,  such  lofty  ideas,  had  he  been  a 
stranger  to  the  true  religion  ? 

God  manifests  himself  to  Adam ;  the  creature  and  the  Creator 
hold  converse  together;  they  discourse  on  solitude.  We  omit 
the  reflections.  God  knew  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.  Adam  falls  asleep ;  God  takes  from  the  side  of  our  com- 
mon father  the  substance  out  of  which  he  fashions  a  new  crea- 
ture, whom  he  conducts  to  him  on  his  waking. 

Orace  waa  in  all  her  stepi,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
— ^— —  Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extracted ;  for  this  came  he  ihall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere ; 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul. 
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Wo  to  him  who  cannot  perceive  here  a  reflection  of  the  Deity ! 

The  poet  continues  to  develop  these  grand  views  of  human 
nature,  this  sublime  reason  of  Christianity.  The  character  pf 
the  woman  is  admirably  delineated  in  the  fatal  fall.  Eve  trans- 
gresses by  self-love ;  she  boasts  that  she  is  strong  enough  alone 
to  encounter  temptation.  She  is  unwilling  that  Adam  should 
accompany  her  to  the  solitary  spot  where  she  cultivates  her 
flowers.  This  fair  creature,  who  thinks  herself  invincible  by  rea- 
son of  her  very  weakness,  knows  not  that  a  single  word  can  sub- 
due her.  Woman  is  always  delineated  in  the  Scripture  as  the 
slave  of  vanity.  When  Isaias  threatens  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  says,  "  The  Lord  will  take  away  your  ear-rings,  your 
bracelets,  your  rings,  and  your  veils."  We  have  witnessed  in  our 
own  days  a  striking  instance  of  this  disposition.  Many  a  woman, 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  exhibited  numberless  proofs  of  hero- 
ism, whose  virtue  has  since  fallen  a  victim  to  a  dance,  a  dress,  an 
amusement.  Here  we  have  the  development  of  one  of  those 
great  and  mysterious  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  God, 
when  he  doomed  woman  to  bring  forth  with  pain,  conferred  u^^on 
her  an  invincible  fortitude  against  pain ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  punishment  for  her  fault,  he  left  her  weak  against  pleasure. 
Milton  accordingly  denominates  her  "  this  fair  defect  of  nature." 

The  manner  in  which  the  English  bard  has  conducted  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  is  well  worthy  of  our  examination.  An  ordi- 
nary genius  would  not  have  failed  to  convulse  the  world  at  the 
moment  when  Eve  raises  the  fatal  fruit  to  her  lips;  but  Milton 
merely  represents  that — 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  wo 
That  all  was  lost 

The  reader  is,  in  fact,  the  more  surprised,  because  this  effect  ia 
much  less  surprising.  What  calamities  does  this  present  tran- 
quillity of  nature  lead  us  to  anticipate  in  future  1  TertuUian, 
inquiring  why  the  universe  is  not  disturbed  by  the  crimes  of 
men,  adduces  a  sublime  reason.  This  reason  is,  the  patience 
of  God. 

When  the  mother  of  mankind  presents  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
to  her  husband,  our  common  father  does  not  roll  himself  in  the 
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doat,  or  tear  his  hair,  or  loudly  Tent  his  grief.  On  the  oon* 
traiy,— 

Aim,  loon  m  ha  heard 
The  fatal  treipau  done  by  Ere,  amas'd, 
Aitonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  ohill 
Ran  through  hii  veins,  and  all  his  Joints  relax'd. 
Speeohlen  he  stood,  and  pale. 

He  perceives  the  whole  enormity  of  the  crime.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  he  disobey,  he  will  incur  the  penalty  of  death;  on  the  other, 
if  he  continue  faithful,  he  will  retain  his  immortality,  but  will 
lose  his  beloved  partner,  now  devoted  to  the  grave.  He  may  re- 
fuse the  fruit,  but  can  he  live  without  Eve?  The  conflict  is  long. 
A  world  at  last  is  sacrificed  to  love.  Adam,  instead  of  loading 
his  wife  with  reproaches,  endeavors  to  console  her,  and  accepts 
the  fatal  apple  from  her  hands.  On  this  consummation  of  the 
crime,  no  change  yet  takes  place  in  nature.  Only  the  first  storms 
of  the  passions  begin  to  agitate  the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  pair. 

Adam  and  Eve  fall  asleep;  but  they  have  lost  that  innocence 
which  renders  slumber  refreshing.  From  this  troubled  sleep  they 
rise  as  from  unrest.  'Tis  then  that  their  guilt  stares  them  in  the 
face.  "What  have  we  done?"  exclaims  Adam.  "Why  art  thou 
naked?  Let  us  seek  a  covering  for  ourselves,  lest  any  one  see  us 
in  this  state  I"  But  clothing  does  not  conceal  the  nudity  which 
has  been  once  seen. 

Meanwhile  their  crime  is  known  in  heaven.  A  holy  sadness 
seizes  the  angels,  but 

Miz'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

A  truly  Christian  and  sublime  idea !  God  sends  his  Son  to  judge 
the  guilty.  He  comes  and  calls  Adam  in  the  solitude:  "Where 
art  thou?"  Adam  hides  himself  from  his  presence:  "Lord, I 
dare  not  show  myself,  because  I  am  naked."  "  How  dost  thou 
know  thyself  to  be  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge?" What  a  dialogue  passes  between  them!  It  is  not  of 
human  invention.  Adam  confesses  his  crime,  and  God  pro- 
nounces sentence:*  "Man!  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  the* 
eat  bread.     In  sorrow  shalt  thou  cultivate  the  earth,  till  thou  re- 
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torn  unto  dost  from  which  thoa  wast  taken.  Woman,  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children  with  pain."  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  We  know  not  if  the  reader  is  struck 
by  it  as  we  are;  but  we  find  in  this  scene  of  Genesis  something 
so  extraordinary  and  so  grand  that  it  defies  all  the  comments  of 
criticism.  Admiration  wants  terms  to  express  itself  with  ade- 
quate force,  and  art  sinks  into  nothing. 

The  Son  of  God  returns  to  heaven.  Then  commences  that 
celebrated  drama  between  Adam  and  Eve  in  which  Milton  is  said 
to  have  recorded  an  event  of  his  own  life — the  reconciliation  be* 
tween  himself  and  his  first  consort.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
great  writers  have  introduced  their  history  into  their  works.  It 
is  only  by  delineating  their  own  hearts,  and  attributing  them  to 
others,  that  they  are  enabled  to  give  such  exquisite  pictures  of 
nature;  for  the  better  part  of  genius  consists  in  recollections. 

Behold  Adam  now  retiring  at  night  in  some  lonely  spot.  The 
nature  of  the  air  is  changed.  Gold  vapors  and  thick  clouds  ob- 
scure the  face  of  heaven.  The  lightning  has  scathed  the  trees. 
The  animals  flee  at  the  sight  of  man.  The  wolf  begins  to  pursue 
the  lamb,  the  vulture  to  prey  upon  the  dove.  He  is  overwhelmed 
with  despair.  He  wishes  to  return  to  his  native  dust.  Yet, 
says  he, 

One  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die; 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  corporeal  clod;  then  in  the  grave. 
Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 
But  I  shall  die  a  living  death? 


Can  philosophy  require  a  species  of  beauties  more  exalted  and 
more  solemn  ?  Not  only  the  poets  of  antiquity  furnish  no  instance 
of  a  despair  founded  on  such  a  basis,  but  moralists  themselves 
have  conceived  nothing  so  sublime. 

Eve,  hearing  her  husband's  lamentations,  approaches  with 
timidity.  Adam  sternly  repels  her.  Eve  falls  humbly  at  his 
feet  and  bathes  them  with  her  tears.  Adam  relents,  and  raises 
the  mother  of  the  human  race.  Eve  proposes  to  him  to  live  in 
continence,  or  to  inflict  death  upon  themselves  to  save  their  poste- 
rity.    This  despair,  so  admirably  ascribed  to  a  woman,  as  well  for 
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ita  yehemenoe  as  for  its  generosity,  strikes  our  common  father. 
What  reply  does  he  make  to  his  wife? 

Ere,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  leemi 
To  argue  in  tliee  sometbinf  more  lublime 
And  exoellent  tbaa  what  thy  mind  oontemna. 

The  unfortunate  pair  resolve  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God, 
and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  Prostrating  them- 
selves  on  the  ground,  they  raise  their  hearts  and  voices,  in  a  spirit 
of  profound  humility,  toward  Him  who  is  the  source  of  forgive- 
ness. These  accents  ascend  to  heaven,  where  the  Son  himself 
undertakes  the  office  of  presenting  them  to  his  Father.  The 
suppliant  prayers  which  follow  Injury,  to  repair  the  mbchiefs  she 
has  occasioned,  are  justly  admired  in  the  Iliad.  It  would  indeed 
be  impossible  to  invent  a  more  beautiful  allegory  on  the  subject 
of  prayer.  Yet  those  first  sighs  of  a  contrite  heart,  which  find 
the  way  that  the  sighs  of  the  whole  human  race  are  soon  destined 
to  follow, — ^those  humble  prayers  which  mingle  with  the  incense 
fuming  before  the  Holy  of  Holies, — those  penitent  tears  which  fill 
the  celestial  spirits  with  joy,  which  are  presented  to  the  Almighty 
by  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  which  move  God  himself,  (such 
IS  the  power  of  this  first  prayer  in  repentant  and  unhappy  man,) 
— all  those  circumstances  combined  have  in  them  something  so 
moral,  so  solemn,  and  so  pathetic,  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  prayers  of  the  bard  of  Ilium. 

The  Most  High  relents,  and  decrees  the  final  salvation  of  man. 
Milton  has  availed  himself  with  great  ability  of  this  first  mystery 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  has  everywhere  interwoven  the  impressive 
history  of  a  God,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  ages,  devotes 
himself  to  death  to  redeem  man  from  destruction.  The  fall  of 
Adam  acquires  a  higher  and  more  tragic  interest  when  we  behold 
it  involving  in  its  consequences  the  Son  of  the  Almighty  himself. 

Independently  of  these  beauties  which  belong  to  the  subject  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  the  work  displays  minor  beauties  too  nume- 
rous for  us  to  notice.  Milton  had,  in  particular,  an  extraordinary 
felicity  of  expression.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  his  dark' 
ness  visible,  his  pleased  silence,  &c.  These  bold  expressions,  when 
sparingly  employed,  like  discords  in  music,  produce  a  highly 
brilliant  effect.    They  have  a  counter  air  of  genius;  but  great 
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oare  miut  be  taken  not  to  abuse  tbem.  When  too  Btndionsly 
sought  after,  they  dwindle  into  a  mere  puerile  play  upon  words, 
as  injurious  to  the  language  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  good 
taste. 

We  shall,  moreover,  observe  that  the  bard  of  Eden,  after  the 
example  of  Virgil,  has  acquired  originality  in  appropriating  to 
himself  the  riches  of  others;  which  proves  that  the  original  style 
is  not  the  style  which  never  borrows  of  any  one,  but  that  which 
no  other  person  is  capable  of  reproducing. 

This  art  of  imitation,  known  to  all  great  writers,  consists  in  a 
certain  delicacy  of  taste  which  seizes  the  beauties  of  other  times, 
and  accommodates  them  to  the  present  age  and  manners.  Yitgil 
is  a  model  in  this  respect.  Observe  how  he  has  transferred  to 
the  mother  of  Euryalus  the  lamentations  of  Andromache  on  the 
death  of  Hector.  In  this  passage  Homer  is  rather  more  natural 
than  the  Mantuan  poet,  whom  he  has  moreover  furnished  with 
all  the  striking  circumstances,  such  as  the  work  falling  from  the 
hands  of  Andromache,  her  fainting,  &c.,  while  there  are  others, 
which  are  not  in  the  ^neid,  as  Andromache's  presentiment  of 
her  misfortune,  and  her  appearance  with  dishevelled  tresses  upon 
the  battlements;  but  then  the  episode  of  Euryalus  is  more  tender, 
more  pathetic.  The  mother  who  alone,  of  all  the  Trojan  women, 
resolved  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  son;  the  garments  with 
which  her  maternal  affection  was  engaged  and  now  rendered  use- 
less; her  exile,  her  age,  her  forlorn  condition  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  head  of  her  Euryalus  was  carried  under  the  ramparts 
of  the  camp; — such  are  the  conceptions  of  Virgil  alone.  The 
lamentations  of  Andromache,  being  more  diffuse,  lose  something 
uf  their  energy.  Those  of  the  mother  of  Euiyalus,  more  closely 
concentrated,  fall  with  increased  weight  upon  the  heart.  This 
proves  that  there  was  already  a  great  difference  between  the  age 
of  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  former  all  the 
arts,  even  that  of  love,  had  arrived  at  a  higher  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  SOME  nilNOH  AND  FORKION  P0IM8. 


Had  Christianity  produced  no  other  poem  than  Paradite  Loit, — 
had  its  genius  inspired  neither  the  JeruMolem  Delivered,  nor 
Polyeuclei,  nor  Esther,  nor  Athalie,  nor  Zara,  nor  Ahtra, — still 
we  might  insist  that  it  is  highly  favorable  to  the  Muses.  We 
shall  notice  in  this  chapter,  betweeu  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Hen- 
riad,  some  French  and  foreign  productions,  on  which  we  have 
but  a  few  words  to  say. 

The  more  remarkable  passages  in  the  Saint  2Jouis  of  Father 
Lemoine  have  been  so  frequiently  quoted  that  we  shall  not  refer 
to  them  here.  This  poem,  rude  as  it  is,  possesses  beauties  which 
we  would  in  vain  look  for  in  the  Jerusalem.  It  displays  a  gloomy 
imagination,  well  adapted  to  the  description  of  that  Egypt,  so  full 
of  recollections  and  of  tombs,  which  has  witnessed  the  succession 
of  the  Pharaohs,  th^^  Ptolemies,  the  anchorets  of  Thebais,  and  the 
sultans  of  the  barbarian?. 

The  Pucelle  of  Ghapelain,  the  Moise  Sauvi  of  Saint-Amand, 
and  the  David  of  Coras,  are  scarcely  known  at  present,  except 
by  the  verses  of  Boileau.  Some  benefit,  may,  however,  be  derived 
from  the  petosal  of  these  works :  the  last,  in  particular,  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  prophet  Samuel  relates  to  David  the  history  of  the  chiefs 
of  Israeli- 
Ne'er  ahall  proud  tyrants,  Mid  the  sainted  geer, 
Escape  the  vengeance  of  tlie  King  of  liings; 
His  judgments  justly  poured  on  our  last  oliiefii 
Stand  of  ttiis  trutii  a  lasting  monument. 


Loolc  but  at  Heli,  him  whom  Ood's  behest 
Appointed  Israel's  judge  and  pontiff  too ! 
His  patriot  zeal  had  nobly  served  the  state 
If  uot  extinguish'd  by  his  worthless  sons. 
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Orw  thaie  youthi,  on  viotoiu  oourNt  brat, 
Jeborah  thandtivd  forth  hit  dnad  dMNa; 
And  by  n  Mortd  metMngtr  danonnetd 
Dtitrnetlon  'gainit  them  both  and  all  thair  nee. 
Thoa  knoweit,  0  Qod!  the  twAil  eenteno*  pait, 
What  horron  ntoked  old  Hali'e  harrowed  ioul  I 
Theie  eye*  hit  anguiah  witneiied,  and  tbia  brow 
He  oft  bedewed  with  grlef-estorted  teart. 

These  lines  (in  the  original)  are  remarkahle,  because  they  pos* 
sess  no  moan  poetic  beauties.  The  apostrophe  which  terminates 
them  is  not  unworthy  of  a  first-rate  poet. 

The  episode  of  Ruth,  which  is  related  in  the  sepulchral  grotto, 
the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  has  a  character  of  sim- 
plicity:— 


We  know  not  which,  the  bneband  or  tha  wift, 
Had  purer  loul,  or  more  of  happineii. 


Witness  the  fol- 


Goras  is  sometimes  felicitous  in  description, 
lowing:^ 

Meanwhile  the  lun,  with  peerleu  glory  erowned, 
Leuening  in  form,  more  burning  rayi  diapenied. 

Saint  Amand,  whom  Boileau  extols  as  a  man  of  some  genius, 
is  nevertheless  inferior  to  Coras.  The  JUoise  Sauv6  is  a  languid 
composition,  the  versification  tame  and  prosaic,  and  the  style 
marked  by  antithesis  and  bad  taste.  It  contains,  however,  some 
fine  passages,  which  no  doubt  won  the  favor  of  the  critic  who 
wrote  the  Art  Poitique. 

It  would  be  useless  to  waste  our  time  upon  the  Arawana,  with 
its  three  parts  and  thirty-five  original  songs,  not  forgetting  the 
supplementary  ones  of  Don  Diego  de  Santisteban  Ojodo.  It 
contains  nothing  of  the  Christian  marvellous.  It  is  an  historical 
narrative  of  certain  events  which  occurred  in  the  mountains  of 
Chili.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  poem  is  the  figure 
made  in  it  by  Ercylla  himself,  who  appears  both  as  a  warrior  and 
a  writer.  The  Araucana  is  in  eight-line  stanzas,  like  the  Orlando 
and  the  Jerusalem.  Italian  literature  at  this  period  gave  the 
law  of  versification  to  all  European  nations.  Ercylla  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  Spenser  among  the  English,  have  adopted  this 
kind  of  stanza,  and  imitated  Ariosto  even  in  the  arrangement  uf 
their  subjects. 
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la  says:— 

No  1m  damat,  amor,  no  gentiUiaa, 
Da  oabelleroi  eanto  •namoradoi, 
Nl  lai  mueitriu,  regaloi  y  tornaiai 
Da  amoroioi  afeotoi  j  ouidadoi : 
Haa  al  valor,  loi  hechoi,  lai  proaiaa 
Da  aqaallos  EipaKoIei  eafon adoi, 
Qua  i  la  oarTii  de  Arauoo  no  domada 
Puaiiron  duro  yugo  por  la  eapada. 

The  subject  of  the  Lusiad  is  a  very  rich  one  for  an  epio  poem. 
It  id  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  poMessing  the  genius  of 
Camoena  should  not  have  had  the  art  to  turn  it  to  better  account 
than  he  has  done.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  this  is  the  first  modern  epio,  that  he  lived  in  a  barbarous 
age,  that  there  are  many  pathetic'  and  even  sublime  touches  in 
the  details  of  his  poem,  and  that  after  all  the  bard  of  the  Tagns 
was  the  most  unfortunate  of  mortals.  It  is  a  false  notion,  worthy 
of  our  hard-hearted  age,  that  the  noblest  works  are  produced  in 
adversity;*  for  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  can  write  best  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortune.  All  those  inspired  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  muses  are  sooner  overwhelmed 
by  affliction  than  vulgar  minds.  A  mighty  genius  speedily  wears 
out  the  body  which  it  animates;  great  souls,  like  large  rivers,  are 
liable  to  lay  waste  their  banks. 

The  manner  in  which  Camoens  has  intermixed  fable  and  Chris* 
tianity  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
marvelloxu  of  his  performance. 

Klopstook  has  also  committed  the  fault  of  taking  the  marvel- 
lout  of  Christianity  for  the  tubject  of  his  poem.  His  principal 
character  is  the  Divinity,  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  tragic  e£fect.  There  are,  however,  some  beautiful 
passages  in  the  Messiah.  The  two  lovers  whom  Christ  raised 
from  the  dead  furnish  a  charming  episode,  which  the  mythologic 

■  We  nevertbeleta  differ  on  this  subject  from  other  critiea.    The  epiaode  of 
Inea  ii,  in  our  opinion,  ohaita  and  pathetic,  hut  has  been  upon  the  whole  too 
highly  praised,  and  is  far  from  having  the  developmenta  of  which  it  was  sua- 
oeptible. 
'  Jnvenal  has  applied  a  similar  observation  to  the  epio  poet : 
Nam  si  Virgilio  puer,  et  tolerabile  deesaet 
Hospitium,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri, 
Surda  nihil  gemeret  grave  buccino. 
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times  could  never  have  produced.  We  recollect  no  charaoten 
recalled  from  the  grave  among  the  anoientai  except  Alcette,  Hip* 
polytua,  and  Heres  of  Pamphylia.*  1 1 

Richness  and  grandeur  are  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  Meuiah.  Those  spheres  inhabited  by  beings 
of  a  different  nature  from  man — the  multitude  of  angels,  spirits 
of  darkness,  unborn  souls,  and  souls  that  have  already  finished 
the  career  of  mortality, — plunge  the  mind  into  the  ocean  of  im- 
mensity. The  character  of  Abbadona,  the  penitent  angel,  is 
a  happy  conception.  Klopstock  has  also  created  a  species  of 
mystic  seraphs,  wholly  unknown  before  his  time. 

GcBsner  has  left  us  in  his  Death  of  Abel  a  work  replete  with 
tenderness  and  majesty.  It  is  unfortunately  spoiled  by  that  sickly 
tincture  of  the  idyl  which  the  Germans  generally  give  to  subjects 
taken  from  Scripture;  they  are  all  guilty  of  violating  one  of  the 
principal  laws  of  the  epic,  contittency  of  mannerty  and  transform 
the  pastoral  monarchs  of  the  East  into  innoceitt  shepherds  of 
Arcadia. 

As  to  the  author  of  Noahy  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  richness 
of  his  subject.  To  a  vigorous  imagination,  however,  the  ante- 
diluvian  world  opens  a  grand  and  extensive  field.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  for  creating  all  its  wonders :  by  turning  to  the 
Critias  of  Plato,*  the  Chronologies  of  Eusebiua,  and  some  treatises 
of  Lucian  and  Plutarch,  an  abundant  harvest  might  be  obtained. 
Scaliger  quotes  a  fragment  of  Polyhiator,  respecting  certain  tables 
written  before  the  deluge  and  preserved  at  Sippaiy,  probably 
the  same  as  the  Slpphara  of  Ptolemy.*  The  muses  speak  and 
understand  all  languages :  how  many  things  might  they  decipher 
on  these  tables  I 


I  101- 


■  In  Plato'i  RepMxe,  book  x.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  flrat  edition,  we 
have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Boiisonado,  a  philologiat  equally  learned  and  polite, 
that  seven  1  other  peraonagea  are  mentione.^.  by  Apollodonu  and  Teleaarohtti  ai 
having  been  resuacitated  in  pagan  antiquity. 

•  '  The  Critiaa  or  Atlanticua  is  an  unfinished  dialogue  of  Plato.  He  deaoribei 
an  atlantie  island  that  existed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  Its  climate  was 
genial  and  ita  aoil  fertile.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  happy  race  of  mortals,  who 
cultivated  arts  similar  to  those  of  Oreece.  This  island,  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful tradition  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  inundation 
prior  to  the  deluge  of  Deuoaleon. 

^  Unleas  we  derive  Sippary  from  the  Hebrew  word  SepKer,  which  signifies  a 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TH£  HENRIAD. 


If  a  judicious  plan,  a  spirited  and  well-sustained  narratiTe, 
excellent  versification,  a  pure  taste,  and  a  correct  and  flowing 
style,  were  the  only  qualities  necessary  for  the  epic,  the  Henriad 
would  be  a  perfect  poem :  these,  however,  are  not  sufficient,  for 
it  requires  besides  an  heroic  and  supernatural  action.  But  how 
could  Voltaire  have  made  a  happy  application  of  the  marvellom 
of  Christianity — ^he  who  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  destruction 
of  that  marvellous  ?  Such  is,  nevertheless,  the  power  of  religious 
ideas,  that  to  the  very  faith  which  he  persecuted  the  author  of 
the  Henriad  is  indebted  for  the  most  striking  passages  of  his 
epic  poem,  as  well  as  for  the  most  exquisite  scenes  in  his  tra> 
gedies. 

A  tincture  of  philosophy  and  a  cold  and  grave  morality  be- 
come the  historic  muse;  but  this  spirit  of  severity  transferred  to 
the  epic  is  a  sort  of  contradiction.  When,  therefore,  Voltaire,  in 
the  invocation  of  his  poem,  exclaims — 

From  thy  oel«stiaI  lea^  iUnatrioni  Tnriik, 
Desmnd 

he  has  fallen,  in  our  opinion,  into  a  gross  mistake.    Epic  poetty 

Ii  built  on  fmble,  and  by  fiction  lirei. 

Tasso,  who  also  treated  a  Christian  subject,  followed  Plato  and 

Lucretius*  in  his  charming  lines  beginning — 

Sai  ehe  la  torre  in  mondo,  oro  pin  voni 
Di  ine  dolceize  il  lusinghier  Parnaaio,  Ac. 


library.  Joaephni  (de  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  i.  o.  2)  mention!  two  colnmni,  one  of 
brick,  the  other  of  itone,  on  which  Seth'i  children  bad  engraved  the  human 
soienoea,  that  they  might  not  be  swept  away  by  the  .deluge,  which  Adam  had 
predicted.  Theae  two  oolumna  ate  aaid  to  have  eziated  long  after  the  time  of 
Noah. 

■  "Aa  the  phyaician  who,  to  aave  hia  patient,  mizea  pleaaant  draughts  with 
the  medieinea  proper  for  curing  him,  and,  on  the  contrary,  introducea  bitter 
dmga  into  auch  aliments  aa  are  pernicious,"  Ac.  Plato,  d»  Leg.,  lib.  L  Aa 
v»lutipueri$  abtinthia  tetra  medtntti,  Ac.    Lttoret,  lib.  T. 
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"There  can  be  no  good  poetry  where  there  is  no  fiction,"  ob- 
serves  Plutarch.* 

Was  semi-barbarous  France  no  longer  sufficiently  covered  wiih 
forests  to  present  some  castle  of  the  days  of  yore,  with  its  port- 
cullis, dungeons,  and  towers  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  teeming  ' 
with  marvellous  adventures?  Was  there  no  Gothic  temple  to  be 
found  in  a  solitary  valley,  embosomed  in  woods?  Had  not  the 
mountains  of  Navarre  some  druid,  a  child  of  the  rock,  who,  be- 
neath the  sacred  oak,  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent,  amid  the  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest,  celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  Gauls  and  wept 
over  the  tombs  of  heroes?  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  still 
left  some  knight  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  within  his  an- 
tique mansion  regretted  the  tournaments  of  former  days  and  the 
good  old  times  when  France  went  to  war  with  recreants  and  in- 
fidels. How  many  circumstances  might  have  been  gleaned  from 
that  Batavian  revolution,  the  neighbor,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sister, 
of  the  League  1  The  Dutch  were  just  then  forming  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  and  Philip  was  receiving  the  first  treasures  from 
Peru.  Coligny  had  even  sent  a  colony  to  Carolina;  the  Chevalier 
do  Gourgues  would  have  furnished  the  author  of  the  Henriad 
with  a  splendid  and  pathetic  episode.  An  epic  poem  should  em- 
brace the  universe. 

Europe,  by  the  happiest  of  contrasts,  exhibited  a  pastoral  na- 
tion in  Switzerland,  a  commercial  nation  in  England,  and  a  nation 
devoted  to  the  arts  in  Italy.  France  also  presented  a  most 
favorable  epoch  for  epic  poetry;  an  epoch  which  ought  always  to 
be  chosen,  as  it  was  by  Voltaire,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  age 
and  at  the  commencement  of  another;  an  epoch  bordering  upon 
old  manners  on  the  one  hand  and  new  manners  on  the  other. 
Barbarism  was  expiring,  and  the  brilliant  age  of  the  great  Louis 
began  to  dawn.  Malherbe  was  come,  and  that  hero,  both  a  bard 
and  a  knight,  could  lead  the  French  to  battle,  at  the  same  time 
chanting  hymns  to  victory. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  characters  in  the  Menriad  are  but  por- 


■  If  we  were  to  be  told  that  Taaso  hod  also  invoked  Truth,  we  ihonld  reply 
that  he  has  not  done  it  like  Voltaire.  TaMo's  Truth  is  a  mute,  an  angel,  a 
vague  Bomething  without  a  name,  a  Chriitian  being,  and  not  Truth  dirtctljf 
p$rioniJUd,  like  that  of  the  Henriad, 
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iraittf  and  this  species  of  painting,  of  which  Borne  in  hor  decline 
exhibited  the  first  modeb,  has  been  perhaps  too  highly  ex- 
tolled. 

The  portrait  belongs  not  to  the  epic.  Its  beauties  are  destitute 
of  action  and  motion. 

Some  have  likewise  questioned  whether  consistency  of  manneri 
be  sufficiently  preserved  in  the  Henriad.  The  heroes  of  that 
poem  spout  very  fine  verses,  which  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  phi- 
losophical principles  of  Voltaire ;  but  are  they  good  representa- 
tives of  warriors  such  as  they  actually  were  in  the  sixteenth 
oentuiy?  If  the  speeches  of  the  Leaguers  breathe  the  spirit  of 
tL.'  age,  are  we  not  authorized  to  think  that  the  actions  of  the 
characters  should  display  this  spirit  still  more  than  their  words  ? 
At  least  the  bard  who  hqs  celebrated  Achilles  has  not  thrown 
the  Iliad  into  dialogue. 

As  to  the  marvellous,  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  nothing 
in  the  Henriad.  If  we  w^re  not  acquainted  with  the  wretched 
system  which  froze  the  poetic  genius  of  Voltaire,  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  preferred  allegorical 
divinities  to  the  marvellous  of  Christianity.  He  has  imparted 
no  warmth  to  his  inventions  except  in  those  passages  where  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  philosopher  that  he  may  become  a  Christian. 
No  suoner  does  he  touch  upon  religion,  the  source  of  all  poetry, 
than  the  current  freely  flows.  The  oath  of  the  sixteen  in  the 
cavern,  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Guise,  which  comes  to 
furnish  Clement  with  a  dagger,  are  circumstances  highly  epic, 
and  borrowed  even  from  the  superstitions  of  an  ignorant  and 
unhappy  age. 

Was  not  the  poet  guilty  of  another  error  when  he  introduced 
his  philosophy  into  heaven  ?  His  Supreme  Being  is,  doubtless, 
a  very  equitable  God,  who  judges  with  strict  impartiality  both 
the  Bonze  and  the  Dervise,  the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan;  but 
was  this  to  be  expected  of  the  muse?  Should  we  not  rather 
require  of  her  poetry,  a  Christian  heaven,  sacred  songs,  Jehovah, 
in  a  word,  the  mens  divinior — religion  ? 

Voltaire  has,  therefore,  broken  with  his  own  hand  the  most 
harmonious  string  of  his  lyre,  in  refusing  to  celebrate  that  sacred 
host,  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  and  angels,  with  which  his 
talents  would  have  produced  an  admirable  efiiect.     He  might 
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have  found  among  our  sunts  poirers  as  great  as  those  of  the 
goddesses  of  old  and  names  as  sweet  as  those  of  the  graces. 
What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  choose  to  make  mention  of  those 
shepherdesses  transformed,  for  their  virtues,  into  beneficent 
divinities;,  of  those  Genevieves  who,  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,' 
protect  the  empire  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne !  In  our  opin- 
ion, it  must  be  a  sight  not  wholly  destitute  of  charms  for  the 
muses,  to  behold  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  valiant 
of  nations  consecrated  by  religion  to  the  daughter  of  simpli- 
city and  peace.  Whence  did  the  Oauls  derive  their  trouba- 
dours, their  frankness  of  mind,  and  their  love  of  the  graces, 
except  from  the  pastoral  strains,  the  innocence,  and  the  beauty,  of 
their  patroness  ? 

Judicious  critics  have  observed  that  there  are  two  individuals 
in  Voltaire — the  one  abounding  in  taste,  science,  and  reason,  and 
the  other  marked  by  the  contrary  defects.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  author  of  the  Henriad  possessed  a  genius  equal 
to  Racine,  but  he  had  perhaps  more  varied  talents  and  a  more 
flexible  imagination.  Unfortunately,  what  we  are  able  to  do  is 
not  always  the  measure  of  what  we  actually  accomplish.  If  Vol- 
taire had  been  animated  by  religion,  like  the  author  of  Athalie, 
and  like  him  had  profoundly  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers 
and  antiquity, — if  he  had  not  grasped  at  every  species  of  compo- 
sition and  every  kind  of  subject, — his  poetry  would  have  been 
more  nervous,  and  his  prose  would  have  acquired  a  decorum  and 
gravity  in  which  it  is  but  too  often  deficient.  This  great  man 
had  the  misfortune  to  pass  his  life  amid  a  circle  of  scholars  of 
moderate  abilities,  who,  always  ready  to  applaud,  were  incapable 
of  apprising  him  of  his  errors.  We  love  to  represent  him  to 
ourselves  in  the  company  of  his  equals — the  Pascals,  the  Amauds, 
the  Nicoles,  the  Boileaus,  the  Bacines.  By  associating  with  such 
men  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  alter  his  tone.  The  jests 
and  the  blasphemies  of  Ferney  would  have  excited  indignation 
at  Port  Boyal.  The  inmates  of  that  institution  detested  works 
composed  in  a  hurry,  and  would  not,  for  all  the  world,  have 
deceived  the  public  by  submitting  to  it  a  poem  which  had  not 
cost  them  the  labor  of  twelve  long  years  at  least ;  and  a  circum- 
stance truly  astonishing  is,  that,  amid  so  many  occupations,  these 

excellent  men  still  found  means  to  fulfil  every,  even  the  least 
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important,  of  their  religious  duties,  and  to  carry  vith  them  into 
society  the  urbanity  of  their  illustrious  age.* 

Such  a  school  Voltaire  wanted.  He  is  greatly  to  be  pitied  for 
having  possessed  that  twofdld  genius  which  extorts  at  the  same 
time  our  admiration  and  our  hatred.  He  erects  and  overthrows ; 
he  gives  the  most  contradictory  examples  and  precepts;  he  extols 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  to  the  skies,  and  afterward  attacks  in 
detail  the  reputation  of  its  great  men.  He  alternately  praises 
and  slanders  antiquity;  he  pursues  through  seventy  volumes 
what  he  denominates  the  wretch^  and  yet  the  finest  passages  in 
his  works  were  inspired  by  reli^on.  While  his  imagination 
enchants  you,  he  throws  around  him  the  glare  of  a  fallacious 
reason,  which  destroys  the  marvellous,  contracts  the  soul,  and 
shortens  the  sight.  Except  in  some  of  his  master-pieces,  he  con- 
siders only  the  ludicrous  side  of  things  and  times,  and  exhibits 
man  to  man  in  a  light  hideously  diverting.  He  charms  and 
fatigues  by  his  versatility;  he  both  delights  and  disgusts  you; 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  form  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  you 
would  think  him  insane,  were  it  not  for  his  good  sense,  and  a 
misanthropist,  did  not  his  life  aliA)und  with  acts  of  beneficence. 
You  can  perceive,  amid  all  his  impieties,  that  he  hated  sophists." 
To  love  the  fine  arts,  letters,  and  magnificence,  was  so  natural  to 
hfm  that  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  him  in  a  kind  of  ad- 
miration of  the  court  of  Rome.  His  vanity  caused  him,  through- 
out his  life,  to  act  a  part  for  which  he  was  not  formed,  and  which 
was  very  far  beneath  him.  He  bore,  in  fact,  no  resemblance  to 
Diderot,  Baynal,  or  D'Alembert.  The  elegance  of  his  manners, 
the  urbanity  of  his  demeanor,  his  love  of  society,  and,  above  all, 
his  humanity,  would  probably  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  revolutionary  system.  He  is  most 
decidedly  in  favor  of  social  order,  while  he  unconsciously  saps  its 
foundations  by  attacking  the  institutions  of  religion.  The  most 
equitable  judgment  that  can  be  passed  upon  him  is  that  his 


'  It  is  maoh  to  1m  regretted  that  the  exeelUnee  of  these  writers  and  their 
literary  labors  were  so  deeply  sullied  by  their  attaohment  to  the  oaose  of 
Janseaism.  Though  Voltaire  was  not  the  ootempornry  of  Pascal,  he  knew  how 
to  combat  Christianity  with  the  same  weapons  of  ridicule  that  the  latter  had 
employed  against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  great  bulwark  of  Catholicism  in 
that  age.    T.  >  See  note  K. 
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infidelity  prevented  his  attaining  the  height  for  which  nature 
qualified  him,  and  that  his  works  (with  the  exception  of  his 
fugitive  poems)  have  fallen  very  short  of  his  actual  abilities— rfui 
example  which  ought  to  be  an  everlasting  warning  to  all  those 
who  pursue  the  career  of  letters.*  Voltaire  was  betrayed  into  all 
these  errors,  all  these  contradictions  of  style  and  sentiment,  only 
because  he  wanted,  the  great  counterpoise  of  religion;  and  he  ia 
an  instance  to  prove  that  grave  morals  and  piety  of  thought  are 
more  necessary  even  than  a  brilliant  genius  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  muse. 

I  "Voltaire'a  pen  wm  fertile  and  very  elegmnt;  hit  obserrationi  are  very 
aente,  yet  he  often  betray*  great  ignoranee  when  he  treats  en  rabjeeta  of  an- 
cient learning.  Madame  de  Talmond  onoe  said  to  him,  'I  think,  sir,  that* 
philosopher  should  never  write  but  to  endeavor  to  render  mankind  less  wicked 
and  unhappy  than  they  are.  Now  you  do  quite  the  contrary;  you  are  always 
writing  against  that  religion  which  alone  is  able  to  restrain  wickedness  and  to 
afford  us  consolation  under  misfortunes.'  Voltaire  was  much  struck,  and  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  he  only  wrote  for  those  who  were  of  the  same 
opinion  with  himself.  Tronchin  assured  his  friends  that  Voltnire  died  in  great 
agonies  of  mind.  'I  die  forsaken  by  Oods  and  men!'  exclaimed  he,  in  those 
awfbl  moments  when  truth  will  force  its  way.  'I  wish,'  added  Tronchin,  'that 
those  who  had  been  perverted  by  his  writings  had  been  present  at  his  death. 
It  was  a  sight  too  horrid  to  support.'"    Seward's  Aiteedoiet,  toL  v.  p.  274. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


NATURAL  OHARAOTEBS. 


Fbom  the  general  surrey  of  epic  poems  we  shall  pass  to  the 
detiuls  of  poetic  compositions.  Let  us  first  consider  the  natural 
characters,  such  as  the  husband  and  wife,  the  father,  the  mother, 
&e.f  before  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  social  charac- 
ters, such  as  the  priest  and  the  soldier;  and  let  us  set  out  from  a 
principle  that  catinot  be  contested. 

Christianity  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  double  religion.  Its 
teaching  has  reference  to  the  nature  of  intellectual  being,  and 
also  to  our  own  nature :  it  makes  the  mysteries  of  the  Divinity 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  go  hand-in-hand ;  and,  by 
removing  the  veil  that  conceals  the  true  God,  it  also  exhibits  man 
just  as  he  is. 

Such  a  religion  must  necessarily  be  more  favorable  to  the 
delineation  of  characters  than  another  which  dives  not  into  the 
secrets  of  the  passions.  The  fairer  half  of  poetry,  the  dramatic, 
received  no  assistance  from  polytheism,  for  morals  were  sepa- 
rated from  mythology.*  A  god  ascended  his  chariot,  a  priest 
offered  a  sacrifice ;  but  neither  the  god  nor  the  priest  taught  what 
man  is,  whence  he  comes,  whither  he  goes,  what  are  his  propen- 
sities, his  vices,  his  virtues,  his  ends  in  this  life  and  his  destinies 
in  another. 

In  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  religion  and  morals  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.     The  Scripture  informs  us  of  our  origin ;  it 
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makes  tis  acquainted  vith  our  twofold  nature;  the  Christian 
mysteries  all  relate  to  us ;  we  are  everywhere  seen ;  for  us  the 
Son  of  God  is  sacrificed.  From  Moses  to  Jesus  Christ,  from: the 
apostles  to  the  last  fathers  of  the  Church,  every  thing  presents 
the  picture  of  the  internal  man,  every  thing  tends  to  dispel  the 
ohscurity  in  which  he  is  enveloped;  and  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Christianity  is  that  it  invariably  introduces 
man  in  conjunction  with  God,  whereas  the  false  religions  have 
separated  the  Creator  from  the  creature. 

Here,  then,  is  an  incalculable  advantage  which  poets  ought  to 
have  observed  in  the  Christian  religion,  instead  of  obstinately 
continuing  to  decry  it.  For  if  it  is  equal  to  polytheism  in  the 
marvelloug,  or  in  the  relations  of  supernatural  things,  as  we  shall 
in  the  sequel  attempt  to  prove,  it  has  moreover  the  drama  and 
moral  part  which  polytheism  did  not  embrace. 

In  support  of  this  great  truth,  we  shall  adduce  examples ;  we 
shall  institute  comparisons,  which,  while  they  refine  our  taste, 
may  serve  to  attach  us  to  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  by  the 
charms  of  the  most  divine  among  the  arts. 

"We  shall  commence  the  study  of  the  natural  characters  by 
that  of  husband  and  wife,  and  contrast  the  conjugal  love  of  Adam 
and  Eve  with  the  conjugal  love  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  It  will 
not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  purposely  selected  inferior  sub- 
jects in  antiquity,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Christian 
subjects. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Ulysses  and  Penelope. 

The  suitors  having  been  slain  by  Ulysses,  Euryclea  goes  to 

awaken  Penelope,  who  long  refuses  to  believe  the  wonderful  story 

related  by  her  nurse.     She  rises,  however,  and,  "descending  the 

steps,  passed  the  stone  threshold,  and   sat  down  opposite  to 

Ulysses,  who  was  himself  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  column, 
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and,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  iras  waiting  to  hear  what  his 
wife  would  sajy.  But  she  kept  silence,  for  great  astonishment 
had  seized  her  heart."* 

Telemachus  accuses  his  mother  of  coldness.  Ulysses  smiles, 
and  makes  an  excuse  for  Penelope.  The  princess  still  doubts ; 
and,  to  try  her  husband,  commands  the  bed  of  Ulysses  to  be  pre- 
pared out  of  the  nuptial  chamber ;  upon  which  the  hero  imme- 
diately exclaims,  "  Who,  then,  has  removed  my  couch  ?  Is  it  no 
longer  spread  on  the  trunk  of  the  olive,  around  which  I  built 
with  this  hand  a  bower  in  my  court  1" 

"  He  said ;  and  suddenly  the  heart  and  knees  of  Penelope  at 
once  failed  her;  she  recognised  Ulysses  by  this  indubitable  sign. 
Soon  running  to  him,  bathed  in  tears,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
her  husband's  neck;  she  kissed  his  sacred  head,  and  cried, 
'  Be  not  angiy,  thou  who  wast  always  the  wisest  of  men !  Let 
me  not  move  thy  wrath,  if  I  forbore  to  throw  myself  into  thine 
arms.    My  heart  trembled  for  fear  a  stranger  should  betray  my 

faith  by  deceitful  words.  .  ' But  now  I  have  a  manifest 

proof  that  it  is  thyself,  by  that  which  thou  hast  said  concerning 
our  couch,  which  no  other  man  has  ever  seen,  which  is  known  to 
ourselves  and  to  Actoris  alone,  (the  slave  whom  my  father  gave 
to  me  when  I  came  to  Ithaca,  and  who  is  the  only  attendant  on 
our  nuptial  chamber.)  Thou  restorest  confidence  to  this  heart 
rendered  distrustful  by  grief.' 

"  She  said :  and  Ulysses,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  wept 
over  this  chaste  and  prudent  spouse,  whom  he  pressed  to  his 
heart.  As  mariners  gaze  at  the  wished-for  land,  when  Neptune 
has  shattered  their  rapid  vessel,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the 
mountun  billows, — ^when  a  small  number  of  the  crew,  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  swim  to  the  shore,  and,  covered  with 
briny  foam,  gain  the  strand,  overjoyed  at  their  narrow  escape 
from  destruction, — so  Penelope  fixed  her  delighted  eyes  on  Ulysses. 
She  could  not  take  her  arms  from  the  hero's  neck,  and  rosy- 
fingered  Aurora  would  have  beheld  the  sacred  tears  of  the  royal 

pair  had  not  Minerva  held  back  the  sun  in  the  wavy  main 

Meanwhile,  Eurynome,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  goes  before 
Ulysses  and  Penelope,  and  conducts  them  to  the  nuptial  chamber. 
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The  king  and  his  consort,  after  yielding  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  love,  enchanted  each  other  by  the  mutual  recital  of 

their  sorrows Scarcely  had  Ulysses  finished  the  ilaat 

words  of  his  history,  when  beneficent  slumber,  stealing  upon  his 
weary  limbs,  produced  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  his  cares." 

This  meeting'of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  genius.  Penelope  sitting  in 
silence,  Ulysses  motionless  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  and  the 
scene  illumined  by  the  blaze  of  the  hospitable  hearth — ^what 
grandeur  and  what  simplicity  of  design !  And  by  what  means 
do  they  recognise  each  other?  By  the  mention  of  a  circumstance 
relative  to  the  nuptial  couch.  Another  object  of  admiration  is, 
that  the  couch  itself  was  formed  by  the  hand  of  a  king  upon  the 
trunk  of  an  olive-tree,  tho  tree  of  peace  and  of  wisdom,  worthy 
of  supporting  that  bed  which  never  received  any  other  man  than 
Ulysses.  The  transports  which  succeed  the  discovery;  that  deeply 
aflfecting  comparison  of  a  widow  finding  her  long-lost  husband 
to  a  mariner  who  descries  land  at  the  very  moment  of  ship- 
wreck;  the  conjugal  pair  conducted  by  torch-light  to  their 
apartment ;  the  pleasures  of  love  followed  by  the  joys  of  grief 
or  the  mutual  communication  of  past  sorrows ;  the  twofold  de- 
light of  present  happiness  and  recollected  misfortunes;  that  sleep 
which  gradually  steals  on,  and  at  length  closes  the  eyes  and  lips 
of  Ulysses,  while  relating  his  adventures  to  the  attentive  Pene- 
lope :  all  these  traits  display  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  admired. 

It  would  be  a  truly  interesting  study  to  consider  what  course 
a  modern  writer  would  have  pursued  in  the  execution  of  some 
particular  part  of  the  works  of  an  ancient  author.  In  the  fore- 
going picture,  for  instance,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  scene,  instead  of  passing  in  action  between  Ulysses  and  Pe- 
nelope, would  have  been  described  in  the  narrative  form  by  the 
poet.  This  narration  would  have  been  interspersed  with  philoso- 
phical reflections,  brilliant  verses,  and  pretty  turns  of  expression. 
Instead  of  adopting  this  showy  and  laborious  manner,  Homer 
exhibits  to  you  a  pair  who  meet  again  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years,  and  who,  without  uttering  any  vehement  exclamations, 
seem  as  if  they  had  parted  only  the  preceding  day.  Wherein, 
then,  consists  the  beauty  of  its  delineation  ?    In  its  truth. 
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The  moderns  are,  in  general,  more  scientific,  more  delicate, 
more  acute,  and  frequently  even  more  interesting,  in  their  com- 
positions than  the  ancients.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  simple,  more  august,  more  tragic,  more  fertile,  and,  above 
all,  more  attentive  to  truth,  than  the  moderns.  They  have  a  better 
taste,  a  nobler  imagination :  they  work  at  their  composition  as  a 
whole,  without  affectation  of  ornament.  A  shepherd  giving  way 
to  his  lamentations,  an  old  man  relating  a  story,  a  hero  fighting, 
are  sufficient  with  them  for  a  whole  poem ;  and  we  are  puzzled  to 
tell  how  it  happens  that  this  poem,  which  contains  nothing,  is 
nevertheless  bettor  filled  than  our  novels  '.hat  are  most  crowded 
with  incidents  and  characters.  The  art  of  writing  seems  to  have 
followed  the  art  of  painting:  the  pallet  of  the  modem  poet  is 
covered  with  an  infinite  variety  of  hues  and  tints ;  the  poet  of 
antiquity  composes  all  his  pieces  with  the  three  colors  of  Poly- 
gnotus.  The  Latins,  placed  between  the  Greeks  and  us,  partake 
of  both  manners ;  they  resemble  Greece  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
ground,  and  ua  in  the  art  bf  detail.  It  is  probably  this  happy 
combination  of  both  styles  that  renders  the  productions  of  Virgil 
80  enchanting. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  picture  of  the  loves  of  our  first  pa- 
rents. The  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  blind  bard  of  Albion  will 
form  an  excellent  match  for  the  Ulysses  and  Penelope  of  the 
blind  bard  of  Smyrna. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  (CONTINUED.) 

Adam  and  Eve. 

Satan,  having  penetrated  into  the  terrestrial  paradise,  surveys 
the  animals  of  the  new  creation.     Among  these. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  ereot,  with  native  honor  clad, 
In  naked  majesty  seemed  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  seemed :  for  in  their  looks  divina 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
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Truth,  wiidom,  nnotltud*  leTera  and  purt, 

(B«v«re,  but  in  true  Dlial  frMdom  plseed,) 

Wbrae«  true  kuthorltjr  in  in«n ;  though  both 

Not  equal  a*  their  lex  not  equal  f  ecmed }  •  ' ' 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 

For  foftneii  ihe,  and  iwoet  attraotire  grsee) 

He  for  Ood  only,  she  for  Ood  in  him. 

Hit  fair  large  front  and  eye  lublime  declarea 

Abiolute  rule,  and  hyacinthine  looks  '* 

Round  from  his  parted  forelook  manly  hung 

Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broadt 

She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 

As  the  vine  ourls  her  tendrils,  whioh  implied 

Bubjeetion,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received, 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 

And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  eonoealed : 

Then  was  not  guilty  shame ;  dishonest  shame 

Of  Nature's  works,  honor  dishonorable. 

Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 

With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure, 

And  banished  firom  man's  life  his  happiest  life. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  t 

So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shunned  the  sight 

Of  God  or  angels,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 

So  hand-in-hand  they  passed,  the  loveliest  p^ 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.' 

Our  first  parents  retire  beneath  a  tufi  of  shade  by  a  fnth 
fountain's  side.  Here  they  take  their  evening  repast  amid  the 
animals  of  the  creation,  which  fHsk  around  their  human  sove- 
reigns. Satan,  disguised  under  the  form  of  one  of  these  crea- 
tures, contemplates  the  happy  pair,  and  his  enmity  is  almost 
overcome  by  their  beauty,  their  innocence,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  calamities  which  through  his  means  will  soon  succeed  such 
exquisite  felicity — a  truly  admirable  trait!  Meanwhile  Adam 
and  Eve  enter  into  sweet  converse  beside  the  fountain,  and  Eve 
thus  addresses  her  husband : — 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  flrom  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 

'  Paradite  Lott,  b.  iv. 
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Vodar  •  ihnda  of  flowf  ra,  much  wondtring  whtn 

And  wb»t  I  WM,  wbeno*  thithar  bruufht  and  how. 

Not  diitent  fur  (Votn  thenco  •  murmurlnf  tottod 

Of •watori  iiiuod  from  •  eavo,  and  ipraad 

Into  n  liquid  plain,  tlian  ituod  unroovad 

Pur*  at  tba  aipanio  of  Iloaren  t  I  thither  want 

With  unaiparlanood  thought,  and  laid  ma  down 

On  tha  graan  bank,  to  look  into  tha  olaar 

Smooth  laka,  that  to  ma  Hemod  anothar  iky. 

Ai  I  want  down  to  look,  Juit  oppoiita 

A  ahapa  within  tha  walarjr  glaam  appaarad, 

Banding  to  look  on  ma :  I  atartad  baok. 

It  atartod  baok  i  but,  plenaad,  I  toon  raturnad ; 

Plaaaad,  it  raturnad  ai  toon,  with  antwaring  look! 

Of  ajrmpathy  and  lora.    Tharo  had  I  fliad 

Mina  cjrai  till  now,  and  pinad  with  vain  deiire. 

Had  not  a  voioa  thua  warnad  mo :  What  thou  taai^ 

What  thara  thou  lacit,  Mr  creature,  ii  thyaelf. 

With  thee  it  oomei  and  goeii ;  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  tUy§ 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  loft  embracei ;  he 

Whoae  image  thoa  art,  him  thou  ihalt  ei^ojr, 

Inioparably  thine;  to  him  ihalt  bear 

Multitude!  like  thyaalf,  and  tbanoe  be  eallad 

Mother  of  human  race.    What  could  I  do 

But  follow  itraight,  Inviiibly  thui  iedf 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair.  Indeed,  and  Ull, 

Under  a  platan ;  yet,  methought,  leii  Aiir, 

Lett  winning  aoft,  leii  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  imooth  watery  image.    Back  I  turned) 

Thou,  following,  criedit  aloud,  "Return,  fair  Eve; 

Whom  flyeat  thou?  whom  thou  flyeat,  of  bim  thou  art; 

Hii  floah,  hii  bono.    To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 

Out  of  my  aide  to  thee,  nearoat  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  theo  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  aulooo  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thoe  claim, 

My  other  half."    With  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Soiled  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  sea 

How  beauty  ia  excelled  by  wanly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  ia  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyei 
Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreproved, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  leaned 
On  our  first  father.    Half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.    He,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submitsive  charms^ 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
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On  Jano  imlUi  whtn  h«  Impngni  th«  cloudi 
Tb»t  ihtd  May  8uw«n,  uiil  pniMd  h«r  mslroB  Up 

With  kUwf  pur* 

Th*  lun  hkd  (Wllan  " 

BeoMth  the  Aiorai.    Wh«ib«r  th«  prim*  orb« 

Inor*dlbl*  bow  iwirt,  bid  tbilb*r  rolUd 

Dturosl,  or  thli  Ion  volubil  cMth, 

By  iborter  flight  to  th*  *••!,  had  l*fl  bim  th*r*f 

Arraying  witb  rafleoled  purpi*  and  gold 

Th*  oloudi  that  on  hii  w*it«rn  tbron*  atUnd«  .  ' 

Now  oara*  f  till  *v«ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  In  her  iob*r  liv*ry  all  thingi  clad. 

8il«no*  aeeompanled)  for  baait  and  bird, 

Tb*y  to  tbatr  gratiy  oouob,  thai*  to  thair  n*iti, 

W*r*  ilunb, — all  but  th*  waktful  nightingai*} 

8b*  all  night  lung  bar  amorous  datoant  aung. 

Silanoa  waa  plaaiad.    Now  glowad  tb*  flrmafflant 

With  living  aappbirai.    Hatparui,  that  lad 

Tba  starry  boat,  rod*  brlgbt*it  till  th*  moon, 

Riling  in  oloudad  mi^eaty,  at  length, 

Apparent  quoan,  unveilad  bar  paerleia  llgbti 

And  o'ar  tha  darlc  bar  lUvar  manti*  threw. 

Adam  and  Eve,  having  offered  up  thoir  prayers  to  the  Almighty, 
retire  to  the  nuptial  bower.  Proceeding  to  its  inmost  oovort, 
they  lie  down  upon  a  bod  of  flowers.  The  poet,  remaining  as  it 
were  at  the  entrance,  entoncs  a  canticle  to  Hymen,  in  the  presence 
of  the  starry  host.  Without  preliminary,  and  as  by  an  impulse 
of  inspiration,  he  bursts  forth  into  this  magnificent  epithalamium, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients: — 

Hall  wedded  love,  myiterioui  law,  tni*  louree 
Of  human  offspring 

Thus,  after  Hector's  death,  does  the  Grecian  army  all  at  once 
sing : — 

H^fuOa  idy*  iHM*(,  htipt^t  'tknpa  iXo¥, 
<' W*  hare  gained  great  glory  I    We  hare  slain  the  dirine  Hector 

In  like  manner,  the  Salii,  celebrating  the  festival  of  Hercules,  in 
Virgil,  abruptly  shout : — 

To  nnbigenas,  InTicte,  bimembres,  Ao. 
"  Thy  arms,  unoonquered  hero,  could  subdue 
The  cloud-born  Centaurs  and  the  monster  crew  I" 

This  hymn  to  conjugal  fidelity  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to 
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Milton's  piotare,  and  completes  the  delineation  of  the  lores  of 
our  first  parents.* 

We  are  not  afraid  that  the  reader  will  find  fault  with  ns  for 
the  length  of  this  quotation.  "In  all  other  poems/'  says  Vol- 
taire, "love  is  considered  as  a  weakness.  In  Milton  alone  it  is  a 
virtue.  The  poet  has  had  the  art  to  remove,  with  chaste  hand, 
the  veil  which  elsewhere  conceals  the  pleasures  of  this  passion. 
He  transports  the  reader  into  the  garden  of  bliss.  He  makes 
him  a  partaker,  as  it  were,  of  the  pure  raptures  with  which  Adam 
and  Eve  are  filled.  He  rises  not  above  human  nature,  but  above 
corrupt  human  nature;  and,  as  there  is  no  example  of  such  love, 
neither  is  there  any  of  such  poetry."* 

If  we  compare  the  loves  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  with  those 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  we  shall  find  that  the  simplicity  of  Homer  is 
more  ingenious, — that  of  Milton  more  magnificent.  Ulysses, 
though  a  monarch  and  a  hero,  has,  nevertheless,  something  rustic 
about  him.  His  artifices,  his  attitudes,  his  words,  bear  the  stamp 
of  unpolished  nature.  Adam,  though  but  just  created,  and  with- 
out experience,  is  already  the  perfect  model  of  man.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  must  have  sprung,  not  from  the  womb  of  a  feeble  wo- 
man, but  from  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  He  is  noble,  majes- 
tic, perfectly  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  intelligence. 
He  is  such  as  the  sacred  volume  describes  him,  worthy  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  angels  and  to  walk  in  the  garden  with  his  Creator. 
.  As  to  the  two  females,  if  Penelope  is  at  first  more  coy  and 
afterward  more  tender  than  the  mother  of  mankind,  the  reason 
is,  because  she  has  been  tried  by  adversity,  and  adversity  both 
creates  distrust  and  heightens  the  sensibilities.  Eve,  on  the 
contrary,  is  complying,  communicative,  and  attracting;  nay,  she 
has  even  a  slight  tincture  of  coquetry.  How,  indeed,  can  she 
possess  the  gravity  and  reserve  of  Penelope,  when  all  around 
smiles  upon  her?  If  affliction  contracts  the  soul,  happiness  ex- 
pando  it.   In  the  former  case,  we  find  not  deserts  enough  wherein 

I  There  is  another  passage  in  which  the  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  described. 
It  is  in  the  eighth  boolt,  where  Adam  relates  to  Raphael  the  first  sensations  of 
bis  life,  his  conversation  with  Qod  on  solitude,  the  formation  of  Eve,  and'  his 
first  interview  with  her.  This  passage  is  not  inferior  to  that  which  we  have 
Just  quoted,  and  likewise  owes  all  its  beauty  to  the  spirit  of  a  sacred  and  pure 
religion. 

*  Euai  lur  la  Poeiie  Epique,  chap.  ix. 
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to  bury  our  sorrows:  in  the  latter,  not  hearts  enough  to  which  to 
commonioate  our  pleasures.  Milton,  however,  meant  not  to  make 
his  Eve  a  perfect  character.  He  has  represented  her  as  irrei^t- 
ible  by  her  oharms,  but  somewhat  indiscreet  and  loquacious,  that 
the  reader  might  foresee  the  calamity  into  which  this  failing  in 
the  sequel  hurries  her. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  description  of  the  pleasures 
of  love  the  great  poets  of  antiquity  evince  at  once  a  simplicity 
and  a  chastity  that  are  astonishing.  Nothing  can  be  more  modest 
than  their  idea,  nothing  more  free  than  their  expression.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  inflame  the  senses,  though  we  spare  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  Whence  arises  this  magic  of  the  ancients,  and  why  does 
a  perfectly  naked  Venus  by  Praxiteles  charm  the  mind  rather 
than  the  eye?  Because  it  exhibits  a  beautiful  ideal,  which  makes 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the  soul  than  upon  matter.  Then  the 
genius  alone,  and  not  the  body,  becomes  enamored.  It  is  this 
that  bums  with  desire  to  unite  closely  with  the  master-piece.  All 
terrestrial  ardor  is  extinguished  and  absorbed  by  a  love  more 
divine.  The  impassioned  soul  entwines  itself  round  the  beloved 
object,  and  spiritualizes  even  the  grosser  terms  which  it  is  obliged 
to  employ  in  order  to  express  its  feeling. 

But  neither  the  love  of  Penelope  and  Ulysses,  nor  that  of  Dido 
for  ^neas,  nor  of  Alceste  for  Admetus,  can  be  compared  with 
the  tenderness  displayed  by  the  august  pair  in  Eden.  The  true 
religion  alone  could  have  furnished  the  character  of  a  love  so 
sacred,  so  sublime.  What  an  association  of  ideas ! — the  nascent 
universe — the  ocean  affrighted,  as  it  were,  at  its  own  immensity — 
the  planets  pausing,  as  if  terrified  in  their  new  career — the  angels 
thronging  to  behold  these  wonders — the  Almighty  surveying  hia 
yet  recent  work — and  two  beings,  half  spirit  and  half  clay, 
astonished  at  their  bodies,  still  more  astonished  at  their  souls, 
essaying  at  one  and  the  same  time  their  first  thoughts  and  their 
first  loves ! 

To  make  the  picture  perfect,  Milton  has  had  the  art  to  intro- 
duce  the  spirit  of  darkness  as  a  deep  shadow.  The  rebel  angel 
seeks  out  the  two  noble  creatures.  From  their  own  lips' he  learns 
the  fatal  secret.  He  rejoices  in  the  idea  of  their  future  misery; 
and  this  whole  description  of  the  felicity  of  our  first  parents  is 
in  reality  but  the  first  step  toward  tremendous  calamities.     Pe- 
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nelope  and  Ulysses  remind  us  of  past  troubles;  Adam  and  Eve 
point  to  impehding  woes.  Every  drama  is  fundamentally  defect- 
ive that  represents  joys  without  any  mixture  of  sorrows  past  or 
sorrows  in  reserve.  We  are  tired  by  unalloyed  happiness  and 
shocked  by  absolute  misery.  The  former  is  destitute  of  recollec- 
tions and  of  tears,  the  latter  of  hope  and  of  smiles.  If  you 
ascend  from  pain  to  pleasure,  (as  in  the  scene  of  Homer,)  you 
will  be  more  pathetic,  more  melancholy,  because  the  soul  then 
looks  back  on  the  past  and  reposes  in  the  present.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  descend  from  prosperity  to  tears,  as  in  Milton's  im- 
mortal poem,  you  will  be  more  sad,  more  sensitive,  because  the 
heart  scarcely  pauses  on  the  present,  and  already  anticipates  the 
calamities  with  which  it  is  threatened.  We  ought,  therefore,  in 
our  pictures,  invariably  to  combine  felicity  and  adversity,  and  to 
make  the  pains  rather  more  than  counterbalance  the  pleasures,  as 
in  nature.  Two  liquids,  the  one  sweet  and  the  other  bittei^  ^^ 
mingled  together  in  the  cup  of  life;  but,  in  addition  to  the  ^■- 
temess  of  the  latter,  there  is  the  sediment  which  both  liq^;.^ 
alike  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FATHER. 


Priam. 


Fbom  the  conjugal  character  let  us  proceed  to  that  of  the 
father.  Let  us  consider  paternity  in  the  most  sublime  and  affect- 
ing situations  of  life  —  old  age  and  misfortune.  Priam,  that 
monarch  whose  favor  was  sought  by  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  dum 
/ortuna  fuit,  but  now  fallen  from  the  height  of  glory — Priam, 
his  venerable  locks  sullied  with  ashes,  his  cheeks  bedewed  with 
tears,  has  penetrated  alone  at  midnight  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Low  bowed  at  the  knees  of  the  merciless  Achilles,  kiss- 
ing those  terrible,  those  devouring*  hands  yet  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  his  sons,  he  humbly  begs  the  body  of  his  Hector: — 

Mfwoi  narpof  atio,  Ac' 


'  Avift^iit,  men-devouring. 


>  Iliad,  b.  xzir. 
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"Rememlrar  thy  father,  O  godlike  Achilles  I  He  is  bowed  dowa 
with  years,  and,  like  me,  approaches  the  termination  of  his  oareer. 
Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  he  is  overwhelmed  by  powerful 
neighbors,  and  has  no  one  at  hand  to  defend  him ;  and  yet,  when 
he  is  informed  that  thou  livest,  he  rejoices  in  his  heart.  Each 
day  he  hopes  to  see  his  son  return  from  Troy.  But  I,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  fathers,  of  all  the  sons  that  I  numbered  in  spacious 
Uion  scarcely  one  is  left  me.  I  had  fifty  when  the  Greeks  landed 
on  these  shores.  Nineteen  were  the  offspring  of  the  same  moth(ir; 
Diffei'ent  captives  bore  me  the  others.  Most  of  them  have  fallen 
beneath  the  strokes  of  cruel  Mars.  Yet  one  there  was  who  singly 
defended  his  brothen  and  the  walls  of  Troy.  Him  thou  hast 
slain,  fighting  for  his  country — Hector!  For  his  sake  I  have 
repaired  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  I  am  come  to  redeem  his  body, 
and  have  brought  thee  an  immense  ransom.  Bespeot  the  gods, 
0  Achilles  1  Have  compassion  upon  me.  Remember  thy  father. 
Oh  1  how  wretched  am  I !  No  mortal  was  ever  reduced  to  such 
excess  of  misery.     I  kiss  the  hands  that  have  killed  my  sons !" 

What  beauties  in  this  address !  what  a  scene  unfolded  to  the 
view  of  the  reader!  Night — the  tent  of  Achilles — that  hero, 
seated  beside  the  faithful  Automedon,  deploring  the  loss  of  JPatro- 
clus — Priam  abruptly  appearing  amid  the  obscurity  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Pelides.  There  in  the  dark  stand  the  cars 
and  the  mules  which  have  brought  the  presents  of  the  venerable 
sovereign  of  Troy,  and  at  some  distance  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  generous  Hector  are  left  unhonored  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespoi  t. 

Examine  Priam's  address :  you  will  find  that  the  second  word 
pronounced  by  the  unfortunate  monarch,  is  narpo^,  father;  the 
second  thought  in  the  same  verse  is  a  panegyric  on  the  haughty 
chieftain,  >9coi!c  tKttxsX'  Axdisu,  godlike  Achilles.  Priam  must 
do  great  violence  to  his  feelings  to  speak  in  such  terms  to  the 
murderer  of  Hector.  All  these  traits  discover  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart. 

The  most  afiieoting  image  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  could 
present  to  the  violent  son  of  Peleus,  after  reminding  him  of  his 
father,  was,  without  doubt,  the  age  of  that  father.  So  far,  Priam 
has  not  ventured  to  utter  a  word  concerning  himself,  but  suddenly 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  be  seises  it  with  the  most  moving 
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idmplioity.  Like  me,  he  says,  he  approachet  the  termination  of  hi* 
career.  Thus  Priam  still  avoids  mentioning  himself  except  in 
oonjonction  with  Peleus,  and  he  forces  Achilles  to  view  only  his 
own  father  in  the  person  of  a  suppliant  and  unfortunate  king. 
The  image  of  the  forlorn  situation  of  the  aged  monarch,  perhaps 
overwhelmed  bff*power/ul  neighbors  during  the  absence  of  his  son, 
— the  picture  of  his  friction  suddenly  forgotten  when  he  learns 
thai  his  son  is  full  of  life, — finally,  the  transient  sorrows  of  Peleus 
contrasted  with  the  irreparable  misfortunes  of  Priam, — all  this 
displays  an  admirable  mixture  of  grief,  address,  propriety,  and 
dignity. 

With  what  respectable  and  sacred  skill  does  the  venerable  sove- 
reign of  Ilium  afterward  lead  the  haughty  Achilles  to  listen, 
even  with  composure,  to  the  praise  of  Hector  himself  I  At  first 
he  takes  care  not  to  name  the  Trojan  hero.  Yet  one  there  was, 
says  he,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Hector  to  his  conqueror, 
till  he  has  told  him  that  hi/  his  hand  he  fell  while  fighting  for 
his  country! — 

And  then  he  adds  the  single  word  "Exropa,  Hector.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  insulated  name  is  not  comprehended  in  the 
poetical  period;  it  is  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  a  verse, 
where  it  breaks  the  measure,  surprises  the  eye  and  ear,  forms  a 
complete  sense,  and  is  wholly  unconnected  with  what  follows : — 

'Bmpa. 

Thus  the  son  of  Peleus  is  reminded  of  his  vengeance  before  he 
recollects  his  enemy.  Had  Priam  named  Hector  first,  Achilles 
would  at  once  have  thought  of  Patroclus;  but  'tis  no  longer 
Hector  who  is  presented  to  his  view,  'tis  a  mangled  body,  a  dis- 
figured corpse,  consigned  to  the  dogs  and  vultures;  and  even  this 
is  not  shown  to  him  without  an  excuse — i/iuvdftevov  ■Kepi  ndr/n)^ — 
he  fought  for  his  country.  The  pride  of  Achilles  is  gratified 
with  having  triumphed  over  one  who  had  alone  defended  his  bro- 
thers and  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Lastly,  Priam,  after  speaking  of  men  to  the  son  of  Thetis,  re- 
minds him  of  the  just  gods,  and  once  more  leads  him  back  to  the 
recollection  of  Peleus.  The  trait  which  concludes  the  address 
of  the  Trojan  monarch  is  most  sublimely  pathetic. 
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etis,  re- 


Lusignan. 

We  shall  find  in  the  tragedy  of  Zara  a  father  to  contrast  with 
Priam.  The  two  scenes,  indeed,  cannot  be  compared,  either  in 
point  of  arrangement,  strength  of  design,  or  heanty  of  poetry; 
but  the  triumph  of  Christianity  will  on  that  account  be  only  the 
more  complete,  since  that  religion  is  enabled  by  the  charm  of  its 
recollectiuns  singly  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  mighty 
genius  of  Homer.  Voltaire  himself  does  not  deny  that  he  sought 
success  in  the  power  of  this  charm;  since  he  thus  writes  in  allu- 
sion to  Zara: — "I  shall  endeavor  to  introduce  into  this  piece 
whatever  appears  most  pathetic  and  most  interesting  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion."*  This  venerable  Crusader,  covered  with  ,  glory, 
and  bowed  down  with  misfortune,  steadfastly  adhering  to  his  reli- 
gion in  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon, — this  Lusignan  imploring  a 
young  enamored  female  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  God  of  her 
fathers, — ^presents  a  striking  scene,  the  force  of  which  lies  entirely 
in  its  evangelical  morality  and  Christian  sentiments. 

For  thee,  0  Qod,  and  in  thy  glorions  oanie, 
These  threescore  years  old  Lusignan  hath  fought, 
But  fought  in  vain ;  hath  seen  thy  temple  fall. 
Thy  goodness  spurned,  thy  sacred  right  profaned. 
For  twenty  summers  in  a  dungeon  hid, 
With  tears  have  I  implored  thee  to  protect 
My  children ;  thou  hast  given  them  to  my  wishes 
And  in  my  daughter  now  I  find  thy  foe. 
I  am  myself,  alas  I  the  fatal  cause 
Of  thy  lost  faith ;  had  I  not  been  a  slave    .    .    . 
But,  0  my  daughter !  thou  dear,  lovely  object 
Of  all  my  cares,  0  think  on  the  pure  blood 
Within  thy  veins, — the  blood  of  twenty  kings, 
All  Christians  like  myself,  the  blood  of  heroes, 
Defenders  of  the  faith,  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

>  <Euvr.  Complit.  de  Volt,  'ome  78 ;  Correip.  gen.,  Lett.  67,  p.  119 ;  edit  1786. 
21* 
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Thon  ut  •  ttimnger  to  tby  motber't  ikto ; 

Thoa  dott  not  know  that,  in  the  verj  moment 

She  gave  thee  birth,  I  aaw  her  mawaored 

By  those  barbarians  whose  detested  faith 

Thon  bast  embraced :  tby  brothers,  the  dear  martyrs, 

Stretch  forth  their  bands  from  hearen,  and  wish  to  embraoe 

A  sister:  0  remember  them!    That  Ood 

Whom  thou  betrayest,  for  us  and  for  mankind 

Even  in  this  place  expired;  where  I  so  oft 

Have  fought  for  him,  where  now  his  blood  by  me 

Calls  loudly  on  thee.    See  yon  temple,  see 

These  walls;  behold  the  sacred  mountain  where 

Thy  Saviour  bled;  the  tomb  whence  he  arose 

Victorious;  in  each  path,  where'er  thou  tread'st 

Shalt  tbou  behold  the  footsteps  of  thy  Ood. 

Wilt  thou  renounce  thy  honor  and  tby  father? 

Wilt  thon  renounce  tby  Maker  ?' 

A  religion  irhioh  furnishes  its  enemy  with  such  beauties  de- 
serves at  least  to  be  heard  before  it  be  condemned.  Antiquity 
affords  nothing  so  interesting,  because  it  had  not  such  a  religion. 
Polytheism,  laying  no  restraint  upon  the  passions,  could  not  oo- 
oabion  those  inward  conflicts  of  the  soul  which  are  so  common 
under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  produce  the  most  affecting 
situations.  The  pathetic  character  of  Christianity  also  strongly 
tends  to  heighten  the  charms  of  Zara.  Were  Lusignan  to  remind 
his  daughter  of  nothing  but  the  happy  deities,  the  banquets  and 
the  joys  of  Olympus,  all  this  would  have  but  a  very  slight  interest 
for  her,  and  would  only  form  a  harsh  contradiction  to  the  tender 
emotions  which  the  poet  aims  to  excite.  But  the  misfortunes  of 
Lusignan,  his  blood,  his  sufferings,  are  blended  with  the  misfor- 
tunes, the  blood,  and  the  sufferings,  of  Jesus  Christ.  Could 
Zara  deny  her  Redeemer  on  the  very  spot  where  he  gave  himself 
a  sacrifice  for  her?  The  cause  of  a  father  and  the  cause  of  God 
are  mingled  together;  the  venerable  age  of  Lusignan  and  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  exert  the  authority  of  religion )  the  moun- 
tain and  the  tomb  both  cry  out.  The  place,  the  man,  the  divinity, — 
every  thing  is  tragic  in  this  picture. 


>  Voltaire's  Dramatic  Work*,  translated  by  Franklin,  vol.  t.  p.  36-38. 
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Andromache. 

"A  voiOB  was  heard  on  high,"  says  Jeremiaa,'  "of  lamenta- 
tion, of  mourning,  and  weeping,  of  Bachel  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  they  are  not." 
How  beautiful  is  this  expression — because  they  are  not!  It 
breathes  all  the  tenderness  of  the  mother.'  Most  assuredly,  the 
religion  which  has  consecrated  such  an  expression  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  maternal  heart. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  children,  likewise  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
has  a  tender  sympathy  with  the  character  of  mother.  We  here 
propose  to  open  a  new  path  for  criticism,  by  seeking  in  the  senti- 
ments of  a  pagan  mother,  delineated  by  a  modern  author,  those 
Christian  traits  which  that  author  may  have  introduced  into  his 
picture  without  being  aware  of  it  himself.  In  order  to  demo.  > 
strate  the  influence  of  a  moral  or  religious  institution  on  the  heart 
of  man,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  instance  adduced  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  selected  from  the  more  visible  effects  of  that 
institution.  'Tb  sufficient  if  it  breathe  its  spirit;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  Elysium  of  Telemachus  is  evidently  a  Christian  paradise. 

Now  the  most  affecting  sentiments  of  Bacine's  Andromache 
emanate  for  the  most  part  from  a  Christian  poet.  The  Andro- 
mache of  the  Iliad  is  the  wife  rather  than  the  mother ;  that  of 
Euripides  is  of  a  disposition  at  once  servile  and  ambitious,  which 
destroys  the  maternal  character;  that  of  Virgil  ^s  tender  and 
melancholy,  but  has  less  of  the  mother  than  of  the  wife :  the 
widow  of  Hector  says  not,  Attyanax  ubi  est,  but  Hector  ubi  est. 

i  Jer.  xxxi.  16. 

*  We  know  not  why  Saoy,  in  his  Frencli  translation,  hai  rendered  Bama,  by 
Rama,  a  town.  Xlie  Hebrew  Bama  (whence  cornea  the  paianvot  of  the  Qreeki) 
is  applied  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
latter  is  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  in  this  place,  and  the  Vulgate,  as  seen 
in  the  context^  has  vo*  in  txeelto. 
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Racine's  Andromache  has  greater  sensibility,  is  more  interest- 
ing in  every  respect,  than  the  ancient  Andromache.  That  verse 
which  is  so  simple,  yet  so  full  of  love, — 

Je  ne  I'ai  point  encore  embraai^  d'Mjourdliui, 
I've  not  yet  killed  my  child  to-dAy, — 

is  the  langoage  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Grecian  taste,  still  less  that  of  the  Romans. 

Homer's  Andromache  deplores  the  fatare  misery  of  Astyanax, 
but  scarcely  bestows  a  thought  on  his  present  condition.  The 
mother,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  more  tender  without 
being  less  provident,  sometimes  forgets  her  sorrows  while  em- 
bracing her  son.  The  ancients  bestowed  upon  infancy  no  great 
portion  of  their  attention }  they  seem  to  have  considered  swad- 
dling-clothes and  a  cradle  as  too  simple  for  their  notice.  The 
God  of  the  gospel  alone  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  little 
children,*  and  to  hold  them  up  as  an  example  to  men.  <*And, 
taking  a  child,  he  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  Whom  when 
he  had  embraced,  he  saith  unto  them :  Whosoever  shall  receive 
one  such  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me."* 

When  Hector's  widow  says  to  Cephisus,  in  Racine,— 

Qu'il  ait  de  lei  aleaz  nn  lonrenir  modeste; 
n  est  dtt  sang  d'Hector,  mail  il  en  est  le  reite. 
Teach  him  with  modesty  to  bear  in  mind 
His  great  forefather! :  he'i  of  Hector's  blood. 
But  all  of  Hector*!  lelf  that  nov  surrives; — 

who  does  not  perceive  the  Christian  ?  'Tis  the  deposuit  potentet 
de  tede — "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat."  An- 
tiquity never  speaks  in  this  manner,.for  it  imitates  no  sentiments 
but  those  of  nature;  but  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  verses 
of  Racine  are  not  derived  purely  from  nature;  so  far  from  this, 
they  contradict  the  voice  of  the  heart.  Hector,  in  the  Iliad, 
exhorts  not  his  son  to  retain  a  modest  remembrance  of  his  fore- 
fathers.    Holding  up  Astyanax  toward  heaven,  he  exclaims : 

Zca  2XXai  rt  6ecil,  Un  ill  iral  Hi^  yntaOai, 
IlaXi  Iftiv,  u(  Kill  lyii  mp',  apinptita  Tftimn, 
Oil  0iti¥,  T  iycAiv,  mi  'U(od  i^  itiamw. 
Kni  mrt  rl(  cun^vi,  Warfis  If  iyt  imXKtr  ifulvtm 
"Ex  mX/fi*  iiiiivTa. 


>  Matt  ZTiU.  3. 


>  Mark  iz.  36-37. 
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0  thon  I  whose  glory  fllls  tb'  ether«»l  throne^ 

And  all  ye  doAthleit  poweri,  proteot  my  ion ! 

Grant  htm,  like  me,  to  pnrohue  Joit  renown, 

To  gawd  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown,  ' ' 

Against  hi*  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 

And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 

Bo,  when  triumphant  fVom  suoeessfVil  toils 

Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils. 

Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim. 

And  say.  This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame.* 

JEneaa  says  to  Ascaniris : — 

Et  te  animo  repetetitem  exempla  tuorum, 
Et  pater  £neas,  et  avunculus  exdtet  Hector. 

Thua,  when  thy  riper  years  shall  send  thee  forth 
To  toils  of  war,  be  mindful  of  my  worth : 
Assert  thy  birthright,  and  in  arms  be  known 
For  Hector's  nephew,  and  Eneas'  son.' 

The  modern  Andromache,  indeed,  expresses  herself  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  respecting  the  ancestors  of  Astyanaz.  fiat 
after  this  line, 

Tell  by  what  feats  they  dignified  their  names, 
she  adds, 

Tell  what  they  did,  rather  than  what  they  were.  < 

Now,  such  precepts  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  suggestions 
of  pride.  We  here  behold  amended  nature — improred  evangelical 
nature.  This  humility,  which  the  Christian  religion  has  intro- 
duced into  the  sentiments,  and  which,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  observe,  has  changed  the  relation  of  the  passions,  runs 
through  the  whole  character  of  the  modern  Andromache.  When 
Hector's  widow,  in  the  Iliad,  figures  to  herself  the  destiny  that 
awaits  her  son,  there  is  something  mean  in  the  picture  which  she 
draws  of  his  future  wretchedness.  Humility  in  our  religion  speaks 
no  such  language ;  it  is  not  less  dignified  than  affecting.  The 
Christian  submits  to  the  severest  vicissitudes  of  life;  but  bis 
resignation  evidently  springs  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  for  he 
abases  himself  under  the  hand  of  God  alone,  and  not  under  the 
hand  of  man.  In  fetters  he  retains  his  dignity;  with  a  fidelity 
unmixed  with  fear,  he  despises  the  chains  which  he  is  to  wear  but 
for  a  moment,  and  from  which  Providence  will  soon  release  him; 

I  Iliad,  b.  vi..  Pope's  translation.         *  Mneid,  b.  xii.,  Dryden's  translation. 
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he  looks  upon  tbe  things  of  this  life  as  navghl  bnt  dreams,  and 
endures  his  condition  without  repining,  because  there  is  little  dif> 
erenoe  in  his  eyes  between  liberty  and  servitude,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  the  diadem  of  the  monarch  and  the  livery  of  the  slave. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THX  SON. 


Outtnan. 

Thi  dramatic  works  of  Voltaire  furnish  us  with  the  example 
of  another  Christian  character — the  character  of  the  son.  This 
is  neither  the  docile  Telemaohus  with  Ulysses,  nor  the  fiery 
Achilles  with  Peleus ;  it  ia  a  young  man  with  strong  passions, 
but  who  combats  and  8ubd\ie8  them  by  religion. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  tragedy  of  Alzire, 
though  consistency  of  manners  is  not  much  observed.  You  here 
soar  into  those  lovely  regions  of  Christian  morality,  which,  rising 
far  above  the  morality  of  the  vulgar,  is  of  itself  a  divine  poetry. 
The  peace  that  reigns  in  the  bosom  of  Alvarez  is  not  the  mere 
peace  of  nature.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  Nestor  striving  to 
moderate  the  passions  of  Antilochus.  He  would  adduce  examples 
of  young  men  who  have  been  undone  because  they  would  not 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  their  parents ;  then,  following  up  these 
examples  with  a  few  trite  maxims  on  the  indocility  of  youth  and 
the  experience  of  age,  he  would  crown  his  remonstrances  with  a 
panegyric  on  himself,  and  look  back  with  regret  on  the  days  that 
are  past. 

The  authority  employed  by  Alvarez  is  of  a  very  difierent  kind. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  his  age  and  his  paternal  authority,  that 
he  may  speak  in  the  name  of  religion  alone.  He  seeks  not  to 
dissuade  Gusman  from  the  commission  of  a  particular  crime ; 
he  preaches  to  him  a  general  virtue,  charity y — a  kind  of  celestial 
humanity  which  the  Son  of  man  brought  down  with  him  to 
earth,  where  it  was  a  stranger  before  his  coming.*    Finally, 

I  The  anoienU  themMlves  owed  to  their  religion  the  little  humanity  that  ii  to 
be  found  among  them.    HoBpitality,  respect  for  the  luppliaat  and  the  onfor- 


GUSMAN. 


AlTares  commanding  bia  aon  aa  a  father,  and  obeying  bim  aa  a 
tuhjeet,  is  one  of  those  traita  of  exalted  morality  aa  far  anperior 
to  the  morality  of  the  ancients  as  the  gospel  surpasses  th«  dia- 
logo  38  of  Plato  for  the  inculcation  of  the  virtues. 

Achilles  mangles  the  body  of  bis  enemy  and  insults  bim  when 
Tanquished.  Qusman  is  aa  proud  as  that  hero;  but,  sinking 
beneath  Zamor's  dagger,  expiring  in  the  flower  of  youth,  cut  off 
at  once  from  an  adored  wife  and  the  command  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, hear  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces  upon  bis  rival  and 
his  murderer !  behold  the  admirable  triumph  of  religion  and  of 
paternal  example  over  a  Ghriatian  son ! — 

\To  AlvartM.'\  Mjr  loul  is  on  the  wtng, 

And  hera  ah*  takei  her  flight,  bnt  wsiti  to  lee 
And  imltmt*  AWarei.  0  my  father  I 
The  nuMk  is  oif;  death  hu  at  last  unveiled 
The  hideous  seene,  and  shown  me  to  myself; 
New  light  breaks  in  on  my  astonished  soul : 
Oh  t  I  haTO  been  a  proud,  ungrateful  being, 
And  trampled  on  my  feUow-oreaturei  I    HeaTeo 
ATODges  earth :  my  life  can  ne'er  atone 
For  half  the  blood  I've  shed.    Prosperity 
Had  blinded  Onsman ;  death's  benignant  hand 
Restores  my  sight ;  I  thank  the  instrument 
Employed  by  heaven  to  make  me  what  I  am,— 
A  penitent.    I  yet  am  master  he<^, 
And  yet  oan  pardon :  Zamor,  I  forgive  thee; 
Live  and  be  free,  but  oh  I  remember  how 
A  Christian  acted,  how  a  Christian  died. 

\To  llonlexuma,  wAo  kneeh  to  Aim.] 

Thou,  Montaiuma,  and  ye  hapless  viotimi 
Of  my  ambition,  say,  my  olemenoy  * 

Surpassed  my  guilt,  and  let  your  sovereigns  know 
That  we  were  bom  your  conquerors. 

[To  Zamor.] 

Observe  the  difference  'twixt  thy  gods  and  mine ; 
Thine  teach  thee  to  revenge  an  injury. 
Mine  bids  me  pity  and  forgive  thee,  Zamor.' 

To  what  religion  belongs  this  morality  and  this  death  ?  Here 
reigns  an  ideal  of  truth  superior  to  every  poetic  ideal.   When  wo 

innate,  were  the  oiTspring  of  religlona  ideas.    That  the  wretched  might  ilnd 
■ome  pity  upon  earth,  it  was  necessary  that  Jupiter  should  declare  himself  their 
protector.    Such  is  the  ferocity  of  man  without  religion  I 
■  Voltaire's  Workt,  translated  by  Franklin,  vol.  vi.  pp.  260,  2S1. 
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My  ID  ideal  of  truth,  it  i*  no  oxnggontion }  every  reader  knowi 
that  the  oonoluding  vorscs — 

Obatrv*  the  difftranM  'twUt  tby  godf  Md  mint,  Ac- 
are  the  very  ozproasioDS  of  FranfoU  de  Ouiao.*    Aa  for  the  reit 
of  this  passago,  it  oomprohenda  the  whole  subatanoo  of  the  mo* 
rality  of  the  goapol :  — 

Death  hM  at  iMt  nnvtiltd 

Th«  hideout  mene,  and  ihown  me  to  mjielf.  .  .  . 

Oh  I  I  have  been  a  proud,  ungratelVil  being, 

And  trampled  on  mjr  fellow-oreaturei  I 

One  trait  alono  in  this  piece  has  not  the  stamp  of  Christianity. 
It  is  this : — 

Let  your  loverelgni  know 
That  we  were  born  jrour  oonquerori. 

Here  Voltaire  meant  to  make  nature  and  Qusman's  haughty 
character  burst  forth  again.  The  drawatio  intention  is  happy, 
but,  taken  os  an  abstract  beauty,  the  idea  exprossod  in  those  lines 
is  very  low  amid  the  lofty  sentiments  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Such  is  invariably  the  appearance  of  vierc  nature  by  the  side  of 
ChrUtian  nature.  Voltaire  is  very  ungrateful  for  calumniating 
that  religion  which  furnished  him  with  such  pathetic  scones  and 
with  his  fairest  claims  to  immortality.  lie  ought  constantly  to 
have  borne  in  mind  those  lines,  composed,  no  doubt,  under  an 
involuntary  impulse  of  admiration : — 

Can  Christiani  boaet 
Of  auch  exalted  virtue  f  'twnii  Inspired 
6y  heaven.    The  Chrlitlnn  law  muit  be  divine. 

Can  they,  we  may  add,  boost  of  so  much  genius,  of  so  many 
poetic  beauties  f 

'  It  ii  not  ao  generally  known  that  Voltaire,  In  making  uiie  of  the  eiprei> 
ilon  of  Fran^oii  de  Ouise,  haa  borrowed  the  word*  iVom  another  poet.  Bowe 
had  previouily  availed  himielf  of  thia  incident  In  his  Tamtrlaat,  and  the  author 
of  Alnra  has  been  content  to  translate  the  passage  vtrbatitn  Uom  the  English 
dramatist : 

Now  learn  the  difference  'twixt  thy  faith  and  mine.  .  .  . 

Thine  bids  thee  lift  thy  dagger  to  my  throat; 

Ulna  o«B  forgive  the  wrong,  and  bid  thee  live. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  DAUailTXR. 
Iphiffenia  and  Zara. 

For  the  oharaotor  1 1  the  .Daughter,  Iphigenia  and  Zara  will 
Bupply  ua  with  an  interesting  parallel  Both,  under  the  constraint 
of  paternal  authority,  devote  f^'oniBe'voB  to  the  religion  of  their 
country.  Agamomnon,  it  ia  true,  r^quirea  of  Tnhige:  ^^  the  two< 
fold  aaorifioe  of  her  love  and  of  htr  life,  am^  uuaigntu  requiroa 
Zara  to  forget  the  former  alone;  but  for  u  fo  »  a  paaaionately  in 
love  to  live  and  renounce  the  object  of  he.'  oueotiona  in  perhaps 
a  harder  task  than  to  aubmit  to  dn^h  itself.  The  twr^  ^»'uation8, 
therefore,  may  poaaeaa  nearly  an  uquai  degree  of  natural  intereat. 
Let  US  see  whether  they  are  the  aame  in  regard  to  rdigiout  in- 
terest. 

Agamemnon,  in  paying  obedience  to  the  gods,  does  no  more, 
after  all,  than  immolate  his  daughter  to  his  ambition.  Why 
should  the  Greek  virgin  bow  submissive  to  Jupiter?  Ia  he  not 
a  tyrant  whom  she  must  detest?  The  spectator  sides  with  Iphi- 
genia  against  Heaven.  Pity  and  terror,  therefore,  spring  solely 
from  natural  considerations;  and  if  you  could  retrench  religion 
from  the  piece,  it  is  evident  that  the  theatrical  effect  would  re- 
main the  same. 

In  Zara,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  meddle  with  the  religion  you 
destroy  the  whole  Jesus  Christ  is  not  bloodthirsty.  He  re- 
quires no  more  ^^<  h  :he  sacrifice  of  a  passion.  Has  ho  a  right 
to  demand  this  sacriiioe?  Ah!  who  can  doubt  it?  Was  it  not 
to  redeem  Zara  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  that  he  endured 
insult,  scorn,  and  the  injustice  of  men,  that  he  drank  the  cup  of 
bitterness  t'  the  very  dregs?  Yet  was  Zara  about  to  give  her 
heart  iM.  tier  hand  to  those  who  persecuted  this  God  of  charity! 
— to  those  who  daily  sacrificed  the  professors  of  his  religion ! — to 
those  who  detained  in  fetters  that  venerable  successor  of  Bouillon, 
— that  defender  of  the  faith,  iYm  father  of  Zara  I    Certainly  reli- 
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gion  ifl  not  useless  here,  and  be  who  would  suppress  that  woold 
annihilate  the  piece. 

Zarxif  as  a  tragedy,  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  interesting  than 
^higenia,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  explain.  This 
obliges  us  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  the  art. 

It  is  certain  that  the  characters  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  taken 
from  the  upper  ranks  alone  of  society.  This  rule  is  the  result  of 
certain  proprieties  which  are  known  to  the  fine  arts  as  well  as  to 
the  human  heart.  The  picture  of  the  sorrows  which  we  ourselves 
experience  pains  without  interesting  or  instructing  us.  We 
need  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  learn  the  secrets  of  our  own  family. 
Can  fiction  please  ua  when  sad  reality  dwells  beneath  our  roof? 
No  moral  is  attached  to  such  an  imitation.  On  the  contrary, 
when  we  behold  the  picture  of  our  condition,  we  sink  into 
despair,  or  we  envy  a  state  that  is  not  our  own,  and  in  which  we 
imagine  that  happiness  exclusively  resides.  Take  the  lower  classes 
to  the  theatre.  They  seek  not  there  men  of  straw  or  repre- 
sentations  of  their  own  iddigence,  but  persons  of  distinguished 
rank,  invested  with  the  purple.  Their  ears  would  fain  be  filled 
with  illustrious  names,  and  their  eyes  engaged  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  kings. 

Morality,  curiosity,  the  dignity  of  art,  refined  taste,  and  perhaps 
nature,  envious  of  man,  impose  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  select- 
ing the  characters  for  tragedy  from  the  more  elevated  ranks  of 
society.  But,  though  the  person  should  he  distinguished,  his 
distresses  ought  to  be  common;  that  is  to  say,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  felt  by  all.  Now  it  is  in  this  point  that  Zara  seems  to 
us  more  affecting  than  Iphigenia. 

When  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  is  doomed  to  die  to  facili- 
tate  the  departure  of  a  fleet,  the  spectator  can  scarcely  feel  inte- 
rested by  such  a  motive;  but  in  2ki,ra  the  reason  is  brought  home 
to  the  heart,  and  every  one  can  appreciate  the  struggle  between 
a  passion  and  a  duty.  Hence  is  derived  that  grand  rule  of  the 
drama,  that  the  interest  of  tragedy  must  be  founded,  not  upon  a 
thing,  but  upon  a  sentiment,  and  that  the  character  should  be 
remote  from  the  spectator  by  his  rank,  but  near  to  him  by  his 
misfortune. 

We  might  now  examine  the  subject  of  Iphigenia,  as  it  has  been 
handled  by  the  Christian  pen  of  Racine;  but  the  reader  can 
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pttnue  this  consideration  at  his  discretion.  We  shall  make  only 
one  observation. 

Father  Bramoy  remarks  that  Euripides,  in  ascribing  to  I)ifai- 
genia  a  horror  of  death  and  a  desire  to  escape  it,  has  adhered 
more  closely  to  nature  than  Racine,  whose  Iphigenia  seems  too 
resigned.  The  observation  is  good  in  itself,  but  Brumoy  over- 
looked the  circumstance  that  the  modern  Iphigenia  is  the  Chrit' 
tian  daughter.  Her  father  and  Heaven  have  commanded,  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  to  obey.  Racine  has  given  this  courage 
to  his  heroine  merely  from  the  secret  influence  of  a  religious  in- 
stitution, which  has  changed  the  groundwork  of  ideas  and  of 
morals.  Here  Christianity  goes  farther  than  nature,  and  conse- 
quently harmonizes  better  with  poetry,  which  aggrandizes  objects 
and  is  fond  of  exaggeration.  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
banishing  her  fears  and  attachment  to  life  is  a  much  more  inte- 
resting character  than  Iphigenia  deploring  her  fate.  We  are  not 
affected  only  by  what  is  natural.  The  fear  of  death  is  natural  to 
man;  yet  he  who  laments  his  own  approaching  death  excites  no 
great  compassion  around  him.  The  human  heart  desires  more 
than  it  accomplishes.  It  is  chiefly  prone  to  admiration,  and  feels 
a  secret  impetus  toward  that  unknown  beauty  for  which  it  was 
originally  formed. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  is  it- 
self a  kind  of  poetry,  viewing,  as  it  does,  every  character  in  its 
beau-ideal.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  representation  of  martyrs 
by  our  painters,  of  knights  by  our  poets,  &o.  The  portraiture  of 
vice  is  susceptible  of  as  much  strength  and  vividness  from  the 
Christian  pen  as  that  of  virtue;  because  the  heinousness  of  crime 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bonds  which  the  guilty  man  has 
broken  asunder.  The  Muses,  therefore,  who  are  averse  to  medio- 
crity, find  ample  resources  in  that  religion  which  always  exhibits 
its  characters  above  or  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  humanity. 

To  complete  the  circle  of  the  natural  characters,  we  should 
treat  of  fraternal  affection ;  but  all  that  we  have  said  concerning 
the  ion  and  the  daughter  is  equally  applicable  to  two  brothers, 
or  to  brother  and  sister.  For  the  rest,  we  find  in  the  Bible  the 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  great  and  first  tragedy  that  the 
world  beheld ;  and  we  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren. 
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Finally,  the  Christian  religion,  while  it  deprives  the  poet  of 
none  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  antiquity  for  the  delineation 
of  the  natural  characters,  offers  him,  in  addition,  all  its  inflitence 
in  those  same  characters,  necessarily  augments  his  power  by  in- 
creasing his  tneam,  and  multiplies  the  beauties  of  the  drama  by 
multiplying  the  sources  from  which  they  spring. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SOOIAIi    CHARACTERS. 


The  Priest. 


Those  charactsrs  whi^h  we  have  denominated  social  are  re- 
duced by  the  poet  to  two — the  priest  and  the  soldier.  Had  we 
not  set  apart  the  fourth  division  of  our  work  for  the  history  of 
the  clergy  and  the  benefits  which  they  confer,  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  show  here  how  far  superior,  in  point  of  variety  and  gran- 
deur, is  the  character  of  the  Christian  priest  to  that  of  the  priest 
of  polytheism.  What  exquisite  pictures  might  be  drawn,  from 
the  pastor  of  the  rustic  hamlet  to  the  pontiff  whose  brows  are  en- 
circled with  the  papal  tiara;  from  the  parish  priest  of  the  city  to 
the  anchoret  of  the  rock ;  from  the  Carthusian  and  the  inmate  of 
La  Trappe  to  the  learned  Benedictine;  from  the  missionary,  and 
the  multitude  of  religious  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  all  the  ills 
that  afflict  humanity,  to  the  inspired  prophet  of  ancient  Sion ! 
The  order  of  virgins  is  not  less  varied  or  numerous,  nor  less  varied 
in  its  pursuits.  Those  daughters  of  charity  who  consecrate  their 
youth  and  their  charms  to  the  service  of  the  afflicted, — those  inha- 
bitants of  the  cloister  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  altar,  edu- 
cate the  future  wives  of  men,  while  they  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  own  union  with  a  heavenly  spouse, — this  whole  inno- 
cent family  is  in  admirable  correspondence  with  the  nine  sisters 
of  fable.  Antiquity  presented  nothing  more  to  the  poet  than  a 
high-priest,  a  sorcerer,  a  vestal,  a  sibyl.     These  characters,  more- 
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over,  were  but  accidentally  intiodaoed;  whereas  the  Christian  priest 
is  calculated  to  act  one  of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  epic. 

M.  de  la  Harpe  has  shown  in  his  Mekmie  what  effects  may  be 
produced  with  the  character  of  a  village  curate  when  delineated 
by  an  rble  hand.  Shakspeare,  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  have 
brought  the  priest  upon  the  stage  with  more  or  less  felicity.  As 
to  external  pomp,  what  religion  was  ever  accompanied  with  cere- 
monies so  magnificent  as  ours?  Corpus  Christi  day,  Christmas, 
Holy-week,  Easter,  All-souls,  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  Mass,  and 
a  thousand  other  rites,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  splen- 
did or  pathetic  descriptions.*  The  modem  muse  that  complains 
of  Christianity  cannot  certainly  be  acquainted  with  its  riches. 
Tasso  has  described  a  procession  in  the  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  passages  in  his  poem.  In  short,  the  ancient  sacrifice 
itself  is  not  banished  from  the  Christian  subject;  for  nothing  is 
more  easy  than,  by  means  of  an  episode,  a  comparison,  or  a  retro- 
spective view,  to  introduce  a  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  covenant. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PBIEST. 

The  Sibj/l — Joiada — Parallel  between  Virgil  and  Racine. 

iENEAS  goes  to  consult  the  Sibyl.  Having  reached  the  aper- 
ture of  the  cavern,  he  awaits  the  awful  words  of  the  prophetess. 
He  soothes  her  with  a  prayer.  The  Sibyl  still  struggles.  At 
length  the  god  overpowers  her.  The  hundred  doors  of  the  cavern 
open  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  these  words  float  in  the  air: 
"  Oh  thou  who  hast  at  last  completed  thy  mighty  dangers  upon 
the  ocean !" 

What  vehemence,  when  the  god  begins  to  agitate  the  Sibyl  I 
Take  notice  of  the  rapidity  of  these  turns:  DeusI  ecce  Deus! 
She  touches — she  grapples  with — the  spirit.     The  God  I  behold 


>  We  shall  treat  of  all  these  ceremonies  in  another  part  of  our  work. 
22*  R 
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the  OodI  is  .  jr  exclamation.  These  expressions — turn  vulttu, 
non  color  wim — admirably  delineate  the  agitation  of  the  pro- 
phetess. Virgil  is  remarkable  for  his  negative  turns  of  expres- 
sion; and  it  may  be  observed  in  general  that  they  are  very  nu- 
merous in  writers  of  a  pensive  genius.  May  it  not  be  that  souls 
endowed  with  the  finer  sensibilities  are  naturally  inclined  to  com- 
plain, to  desire,  to  doubt,  to  express  themselves  with  a  kind  of 
timidity;  and  that  complaint,  desire,  doubt,  and  timidity,  are  j»rt- 
vationa  of  something?  The  feeling  mind  does  not  positively  say, 
lam  familiar  with  adversity;  but  characterizes  itself,  like  Dido, 
as  non  ignara  mali,  not  unacquainted  with  evil.  In  short,  the  fa- 
vorite images  of  the  pensive  poets  are  almost  always  borrowed 
from  negative  objects,  as  the  silence  of  night,  the  shade  of  the 
forests,  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  the  peace  of  the  tombs, 
which  are  nothing  but  the  absence  of  noise,  of  light,  of  men,  and 
of  the  tumults  and  storms  of  life.* 

However  exquisite  the  beauty  of  Virgil's  verse  may  be.  Chris- 
tian poetry  exhibits  something  superior.  The  high-priest  of  the 
Hebrews,  ready  to  crown  Joas,  is  seized  with  the  divine  spirit  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem : — 

Behold,  Eternal  Wisdom  I  in  thy  oanie 
What  champion*  arm  tbemieivei, — children  and  priests ! 
But  if  the  Almighty  smile,  who  can  resist  them  ? 
When  he  commands,  the  grave  resigns  its  tenants; 


*  Thus,  Euryalns,  spealcing  of  his  mother,  says— 

Oenetrix 

Quam  miieram  tenuit  non  Ilia  tellut, 

ifecum  exeedentem  non  mania  regit  Aetita, 

"My  unfortunate  mother,  who  determined  to  accompany  me,  and  whom 
tuither  her  native  soil  nor  the  walls  of  the  king  of  Acesta  had  the  power  to 
detain." 
A  moment  afterward  he  adds — 

Neqneam  laetymai  per/erre  parentii. 
"  I  could  not  resist  the  tears  of  my  mother." 
VolMoniia preparing  to  despatch  Euryalns  when  Nisus  exoloimt — 
Jfe,  me,  (adium  qui  feci,) 
.  •  .  •       .  a /raui  omnii.    Nihil  «'((•  neo  aiMiM, 
Neo  j>o(:i>(. 

"Mine,  mine  is  ail  the  fault:  not  At  n^  durst  he,  nor  could  he,  do." 
The  conclusion  of  this  admirable  episode  is  also  of  a  negative  character. 
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!Tig  be  who  woanda  ud  heal»,  dettroyi  and  mtmI 
They  trust  not,  m  thou  seeat,  in  their  own  meriti, 
But  in  thy  name  lo  oft  by  them  invoked, 
In  oaths  sworn  by  thee  to  their  holiest  Icing,  ' 

And  in  this  temple,  with  thy  presence  orowned, 
Which,  like  the  sun,  from  age  to  age  shall  last 
What  holy  awe  is  this  that  thrills  my  heartf 
Is  it  the  Spirit  Divine  that  seises  on  me  7 
'Tis  He  himself!    He  flres  my  breast,  he  speaki| 
My  eyes  are  opened,  and  dark,  distant  ages 

Spring  forth  to  view ! 

Hearken,  0.  Heavens  I  thou  Earth,  attention  keep!  ' 

0  Jacob,  say  no  more  thy  Ood  doth  sleep. 
Vanish,  ye  sinners,  and  with  terror  fly. 
The  Lord  awakes,  arrayed  in  majesty  I 

How  into  drossy  lead  is  changed  the  gold  I 
Who  is  that  bleeding  priest  I  there  behold? 
Jerusalem,  thou  faithless  city,  weep. 
Who  in  thy  prophet's  blood  thy  sword  dost  steep. 
Thy  Ood  hath  banished  all  his  former  love. 
And  odious  now  thy  fuming  odors  prove. 
Ah!  whither  are  those  youths  and  women  driven? 
The  Queen  of  cities  is  destroyed  by  Heaven ; 
Her  captive  priests  and  kings  to  strangers  bow. 
And  Ood  her  solemn  pomp  no  longer  will  allow. 
Te  towering  cedars,  bum ;  thou  temple,  fall, 
And  in  one  common  ruin  mingle  all. 

Jerusalem,  dear  object  of  my  grief. 
What  daring  hand  thy  strength  disarms  . 

And  in  one  day  has  ravished  all  thy  charms? 

Oh  that,  to  give  me  some  relief, 
Mine  eyes  could  like  two  fountains  flow. 
With  never-ceasing  streams  to  weep  thy  woM 

This  passage  requires  no  comment. 

As  Virgil  and  Racine  recur  so  frequently  in  our  criticisms,  let 
us  endeavor  to  form  a  just  idea  of  tbeir  talents  and  their  genius. 
These  two  great  poets  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  they 
might  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  Muse  herself,  like  those  twins  men- 
tioned in  the  ^neid,  who  occasioned  their  own  mother  agreeable 
mistakes. 

Both  of  them  carefully  polish  their  works;  they  are  both  full 
of  tiiste,  bold,  yet  natural  in  expression;  sublime  in  the  por- 
trayal of  love,  and,  as  if  one  had  followed  the  other  step  by  step, 

*  Atkali*,  act  iii.  scene  viL    From  Dnncombe't  tranilatioii. 
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Baoine  has  introdnced  into  his  Esther  a  certain  sweetness  of 
melody,  with  which  Virgil  has,  in  like  manner,  filled  his  second 
eologae.  The  difference,  however,  in  their  respective  strains  is 
that  which  exists  between  the  voice  of  a  tender  maiden  and  that 
of  a  youth,  between  the  sighs  of  innocence  and  those  of  sinful 
love. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  points  in  which  Virgil  and  Racine  re- 
semble each  other;  the  following  are,  perhaps,  those  in  which 
they  differ. 

The  latter  is  in  general  superior  to  the  former  in  the  invention 
of  character.  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Orestes,  Mithridates,  Aco- 
mates,  are  far  superior  to  all  the  heroes  of  the  ^neid.  ^neas 
and  Tumus  are  not  finely  drawn,  except  in  two  or  three  passages. 
Mezentius  alone  is  boldly  delineated. 

In  the  soft  and  tender  scenes,  however,  Virgil  bursts  forth  in 
all  his  genius.  Evander,  the  venerable  monarch  of  Arcadia, 
living  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch,  and  defended  by  two  shepherds' 
dogs  on  the  very  spot  where,  at  a  future  period,  will  rise  the 
magnificent  residence  of  the  Caesars,  surrounded  by  the  Praetorian 
guard;  the  youthful  Pallas;  the  comely  Lausus,  the  virtuous  son 
of  a  guilty  father;  and,  lastly,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  are  characters 
perfectly  divine. 

In  the  delineation  of  females  Bacine  resumes  the  superiority. 
Agrippina  is  more  ambitious  than  Amata,  and  Phtedra  more  im- 
passioned  than  Dido. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  Athalie,  because  in  this  piece  Bacine 
stands  unrivullod;  it  is  the  most  perfect  production  of  genius  in- 
spired by  religion. 

In  another  particular,  however,  Virgil  has  the  advantage  over 
Bacine;  he  is  more  pensive,  more  melancholy.  Not  that  the 
author  of  Phaedra  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  this 
melody  of  sighs.  The  rtfle  of  Andromache,  Berenice  throughout, 
some  stanzas  of  hymns  in  imitation  of  the  Bible,  several  strophes 
of  the  choruses  in  Esther  and  Athalie,  exhibit  the  powers  which 
he  possessed  in  this  way.  But  he  lived  too  much  in  society,  and 
too  little  in  solitude.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  it  refined 
his  taste  and  gave  him  the  majesty  of  forms,  was,  perhaps,  detri- 
mental to  him  in  other  respects;  it  placed  him  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  nature  and  rural  simplicity. 
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We  bave  already  remarked*  that  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  Virgil's  melancholy  waj,  doubtless,  the  sense  of  the  hardships 
which  he  had  undergone  in  his  youth.  Though  driven  frofn  his 
home,  the  memory  of  his  Mantua  was  never  to  be  effaced.  But 
he  was  no  longer  the  Roman  of  the  republic,  loving  his  country 
in  the  harsh  and  rugged  manner  of  a  Brutus;  he  was  the  Soman 
of  the  monarchy  of  Augustus,  the  rival  of  Homer,  and  the  nurs- 
ling  of  the  Muses. 

Virgil  cultivated  this  germ  of  melancholy  by  living  in  solitude. 
To  this  circumstance  must,  perhaps,  be  added  some  others  of  a 
personal  nature.  Our  moral  or  physical  defects  have  a  powerful 
influence  upon  our  temper,  and  are  frequently  the  secret  origin 
of  the  predominant  feature  of  our  character.  Virgil  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  pronunciation,*  a  weakly  constitution,  and  rustic  appear- 
ance. He  seems  in  his  youth  to  have  had  strong*  passions ;  and 
these  natural  imperfections,  perhaps,  proved  obstacles  to  their 
indulgence.  Thus,  family  troubles,  the  love  of  a  country  life, 
wounded  self-love,  and  passions  debarred  of  gratification,  con- 
curred in  giving  him  that  tincture  of  melancholy  which  charms 
us  in  his  productions. 

We  meet  with  no  such  thing  in  Racine  as  the  Diis  aliter  visum 
—the  Dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos — the  Disce  ptter  vir- 
tutem  ex  me,  fortunam  ex  aliis — the  Lyrnessi  domus  alia :  tola 
Laurente  sepulcJirum.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to 
observe  that  almost  all  these  expressions  fraught  with  melan- 
choly occur  in  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  as  well  as  the 
episodes  of  Evander  and  Pallas,  Mezentius  and  Lausus,  and  Nisus 
and  Euryalus.  It  would  seem  that  as  he  approached  the  tomb 
the  Mantuan  bard  transfused  something  more  divine  than  ever 
into  his  strains ;  like  those  swans  of  the  Eurotas,  consecrated  to 
the  Muses,  which  just  before  they  expired  were  favored,  accord- 
ing to  Pythagoras,  with  an  inward  view  of  Olympus,  and  mani- 
fested their  pleasure  by  strains  of  melody. 

Virgil  is  the  friend  of  the  solitary,  the  companion  of  the  pri- 
vate hours  of  life.  Racine  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  Latin 
poet,  because  he  was  the  author  of  Athcdie ;  but  in  the  latter 

■  Part  I.,  book  v.,  chap.  14. 

*  Sermone  tarditiimum,  ae  pent  indoeto  limilem facie  ruilieatti,  te. 

Donat,  (h  P.  Virg,  vit. 
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there  it  eomething  that  excites  softer  emotions  in  the  heart.  We 
feel  greater  admiration  for  the  one,  greater  love  for  the  other 
The  sorrows  depicted  by  the  first  are  too  royal ;  the  second  ad- 
dresses himself  more  to  all  ranks  of  society.  On  surveying  the 
pictures  of  human  vicissitudes  delineated  by  Racine,  we  may 
imagine  ourselves  wandering  in  the  deserted  parks  of  Versailles; 
they  are  vast  and  dull,  but  amid  the  growing  solitude  we  perceive 
the  regular  hand  of  art  and  the  vestiges  of  former  grandeur: — 

Naaght  mMta  th«  eye  bnt  towen  reduced  to  uhei, 
A  river  tinged  with  blood,  and  deiert  plaint. 

The  pictures  of  Virgil,  without  possessing  less  dignity,  are  not 
confined  to  certain  prospects  of  life.  They  represent  all  nature ; 
they  embrace  the  solitudes  of  the  forests,  the  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  shores  of  ocean,  where  exiled  females  fix  their  weeping 
eyes  on  its  boundless  billows : — 

Cunotnqne  profundnm 
Pontnm  adspeotkbant  flentei. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THK  WABBIOR — ^DEFINITION  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  IDEAL. 

The  heroic  ages  are  favorable  to  poetry,  because  they  have 
that  antiquity  and  that  uncertainty  of  traditionwhich  are  required 
by  the  Muses,  naturally  somewhat  addicted  to  fiction.  We  daily 
behold  extraordinary  events  without  taking  any  interest  in  them ; 
but  we  listen  with  delight  to  the  relation  of  the  obscure  facts  of 
a  distant  period.  The  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  events  in  this 
world  are  extremely  little  in  themselves :  the  mind,  sensible  of 
this  defect  in  human  aflFairs,  and  tending  incessantly  toward  im- 
mensity, wishes  to  behold  them  only  through  an  indistinct  me- 
dium, that  it  may  magnify  their  importance. 

Now,  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  ages  is  formed  by  the  union  of  an 
imperfect  civilization  with  a  religious  system  at  the  highest  point 
of  its  influence.     Barbarism  and  polytheism  produced  the  heroes 
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of  Homer;  from  barbarism  and  Christianity  arose  the  knights  of 
Tasso. 

Which  of  the  two — the  heroe$  or  the  kni^Lu — deserve  the  pre* 
ferenoe  either  in  morals  or  in  poetry  ?  This  is  t.  question  that  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  examine. 

Setting  aside  the  particular  genius  of  the  two  poets,  and  com- 
paring only  man  with  man,  the  characters  of  the  Jerutalem  ap- 
pear to  us  superior  to  those  of  the  Iliad. 

What  a  vast  difference,  in  fact,  between  those  knights  so  in- 
genuous, so  disinterested,  so  humane,  and  those  perfidious,  ava- 
ricious, ferocious  warriors  of  antiquity,  who  insulted  the  lifeless 
remains  of  their  enemies, — as  poetical  by  their  vices  as  the  for- 
mer were  by  their  virtues ! 

If  by  heroism  is  meant  an  effort  against  the  passions  in  favor 
of  virtue,  then,  most  assuredly,  Godfrey  is  the  genuine  hero,  not 
Agamemnon.  Now,  we  would  ask  how  it  happens  that  Tasso,  in 
delineating  his  characters,  has  exhibited  the  pattern  of  the  per- 
fect soldier,  while  Homer,  in  representing  the  men  of  the  heroio 
ages,  has  produced  but  a  species  of  monsters  ?  The  reason  is, 
that  Christianity,  ever  since  its  first  institution,  has  furnished  the 
beau-ideal  in  morals,  or  the  beau-ideal  of  character,  while  poly- 
theism was  incapable  of  bestowing  this  important  advantage  on 
the  Grecian  bard.  We  request  the  reader's  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  this  subject ;  it  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  the  main 
design  of  our  work  not  to  be  placed  in  its  clearest  light. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  beautiful  ideal,  the  moral  and  the 
physical,  both  of  which  are  the  offspring  of  society,  and  to  both 
such  people  as  are  but  little  removed  from  the  state  of  nature — 
the  savages,  for  instance — are  utter  strangers.  They  merely  aim 
in  their  songs  at  giving  a  fai^l  ful  representation  of  what  they 
see.  As  they  live  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  their  pictures  are 
noble  and  simple ;  you  find  in  them  no  marks  of  bad  taste,  but 
then  they  are  monotonous,  and  the  sentiments  which  they  express 
never  rise  to  heroism. 

The  age  of  Homer  was  already  remote  from  those  early  times. 
When  a  savage  pierces  a  roebuck  with  his  arrows,  strips  off  the 
skin  in  the  recess  of  the  forest,  lays  his  victim  upon  the  coals  of 
a  burning  oak,  every  circumstance  in  this  action  is  poetic.  But 
in  the  tent  of  Achilles  there  are  already  bowls,  spits,  vessels.    A 
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few  more  details,  and  Homer  would  hare  sunk  iAto  meanness  in 
his  desoriptioQB,  or  he  mxut  have  entered  the  path  of  the  beauti- 
ful ideal  bj  beginning  to  conceal. 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  society  multiplied  the  wants  of  life,  poets 
learned  that  thoy  ought  not,  as  in  past  times,  to  exhibit  eveiy 
oiroumstance  to  the  eye,  but  to  throw  a  veil  over  certain  parts  of 
the  picture. 

Having  advanced  this  first  step,  they  perceived  that  it  was 
likewise  necessary  to  select ;  and  then  that  the  object  selected 
was  susceptible  of  a  more  beautiful  form,  or  produced  a  more 
agreeable  effect  in  this  or  in  that  position. 

Continuing  thus  to  hide  and  to  lelect,  to  add  and  to  retrench, 
they  gradually  attained  to  forms  which  ceased  to  be  natural,  but 
which  were  more  perfect  than  nature;  by  artists  these  forms 
were  denominated  the  beautiful  ideal. 

The  beautiful  ideal  may,  therefore,  be  defined  the  art  of  $elwt- 
ing  and  concealing. 

This  definition  is  equally  applicable  to  the  beautiful  ideal  in  the 
moral  and  to  that  in  tho  physical  order.  The  latter  consists  in 
the  dexterous  concealment  of  the  weak  part  of  objects;  the 
former  in  hiding  certain  foibles  of  tha  sou'  —for  the  soul  has  its 
low  wants  and  blemishes  as  well  as  the  body. 

Here  we  cannot  forbeai  remarking  that  naught  but  man  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  represented  more  perfect  than  nature,  and,  as  it 
were,  approaching  to  the  Diviaity.  Who  over  thought  of  delineat- 
ing the  beautiful  ideal  of  a  horse,  an  eag'e,  or  a  lion  ?  We  be- 
hold here  an  admirable  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  our  destiny  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

That  society  in  which  morals  first  reached  their  complete  de- 
velopment must  have  been  the  first  to  attain  the  beautiful  moral 
ideal,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  beautiful  ideal  of 
character.  Now,  such  was  eminently  the  case  with  that  portion 
of  mankind  who  were  formed  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  is  not  more  strange  than  true  that,  while  our  forefathers  were 
barbarous  in  every  other  respect,  morals  had,  by  means  of  the 
gospel,  been  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among 
them ;  so  that  there  existed  men  who,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  were  at  the  same  time  savages  in  body  and  civilized 
in  mind. 
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This  oirouiustanoe  oonatitutea  the  beauty  of  the  agea  of  chi- 
valry, and  gives  them  a  superiority  over  the  heroic  as  well  as  over 
modern  times. 

If  you  undertake  to  delineate  the  early  ages  of  Oreece,  you 
will  bo  as  much  shocked  by  their  rudeness  of  character  as  you 
will  bo  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  Polytheism 
fu'i  uishes  no  means  of  correcting  barbarous  nature  and  supply- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive  virtues. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to  sketch  a  modern  age,  you  will 
bo  obliged  to  banish  all  truth  from  your  work,  and  to  adopt  both 
the  beautiful  moral  ideal  and  the  beautiful  physiceU  ideal.  Too 
remote  from  nature  and  from  religion  in  every  respect,  you  could 
not  faithfully  depict  the  interior  of  our  families,  and  still  less  the 
secret  of  our  hearts. 

Chivalry  alone  presents  the  charming  mixture  of  truth  and 
Jiction. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may  exhibit  a  picture  of  manners  accu- 
rately copied  from  nature.  An  ancient  castle,  a  spacious  hall,  a 
blazing  fire,  jousts,  tournaments,  hunting  parties,  the  sound  of  the 
horn,  and  the  clangor  of  arms,  have  nothing  that  offends  against 
taste,  nothing  that  ought  to  be  either  selected  or  concealed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Christian  poet,  more  fortunate  than 
Homer,  is  not  compelled  to  tarnish  his  picture  by  introducing 
into  it  the  barbarous  or  the  natural  man;  Christianity  oflFerj  him 
the  perfect  hero. 

Thus,  while  we  see  Tasso  merged  in  nature  for  the  description 
of  physical  objects,  he  rises  above  nature  for  the  perfection  of 
those  in  the  moral  order. 

Now,  nature  and  the  ideal  are  the  two  great  sources  of  all 
poetic  interest — the  pathetic  and  the  marveUout, 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THI  WARRIOR,  (OONTINUKD.) 

Wb  shall  now  show  that  the  virtues  of  the  knights  which  exalt 
their  character  to  the  beautiful  ideal  are  truly  Christian  virtues. 

If  they  were  but  mere  moral  virtues,  invented  by  the  poot, 
they  would  have  neither  action  nor  elasticity.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  kind  in  ^neas,  whom  Virgil  has  made  a  philo- 
sophic hero. 

The  purely  moral  virtues  are  essentially  frigid ;  they  imply  not 
something  added  to  the  soul,  but  something  retrenched  from  it; 
it  li  the  absence  of  vice  rather  than  the  presence  of  virtue.* 

The  religious  virtues  have  wings ;  they  are  highly  impassioned. 
Not  content  with  abstaining  from  evil,  they  are  anxious  to  do 
good.  They  possess  the  dc/tivity  of  love;  they  reside  in  a  superior 
region,  the  objects  in  which  appear  somewhat  magnified.  Such 
were  the  virtues  of  chivalry. 

Faith  or  fidelity  was  the  first  virtue  of  the  knights;  faith  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  first  virtue  of  Christianity. 

The  knight  never  told  a  lie.     Here  is  the  Christian. 

The  knight  was  poor,  and  the  most  disinterested  of  men.  Here 
you  see  the  disciple  of  the  gospel. 

The  knight  travelled  through  the  world,  assi-sting  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.     Here  you  behold  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  knight  possessed  sensibility  and  delicacy.  What  could 
have  given  him  those  amiable  qualities  but  a  humane  religion 
which  invariably  inculcates  respect  for  the  weak '(  With  what 
benignity  does  Christ  himself  address  the  women  in  the  gospel ! 

Agamemnon  brutally  declares  that  he  loves  Briseis  as  dearly  as 
his  wife,  because  she  is  not  less  skilful  in  ornamental  works. 
Such  is  not  the  language  of  a  knight. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  produced  that  valor  of  modem  heroes 
which  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

>  The  diitinotion  between  moral  and  religioua  virtues  is  not  exact  The 
•athor  would  hare  written  more  correctly  on  this  point  by  using  the  word 
fMtural  instead  of  moral.    T. 
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The  true  religion  teaches  ua  that  the  merit  of  a  man  abonld 
be  meaaured  not  by  bodily  i.'.iength,  but  by  greatneu  of  aoal. 
Henoe  the  weakest  of  the  Icnights  never  quakes  in  presence  of 
an  enemy;  and,  though  certain  to  meet  death,  he  has  not  even  a 
thought  of  flight. 

This  exalted  valor  is  become  so  common  that  the  lowest  of  our 
private  soldiers  is  more  courageous  than  an  Ajaz,  who  fled  before 
Hector,  who  in  his  turn  ran  away  from  Achilles.  As  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Christian  knight  toward  the  vanquished,  who  can 
deny  that  it  springs  from  Christianity? 

Modem  poets  have  borrowed  a  multitude  of  new  characters 
from  the  chivalrous  ago.  In  trajedjf,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men-' 
tion  Tanored,  Nemours,  Couoi,  and  that  Nerestan  who  brings 
the  ransom  of  his  brethren  in  arms  at  a  moment  when  all  hope 
of  his  return  has  fled,  tind  surrenders  himself  a  prisoner  because 
he  cannot  pay  the  sum  required  for  his  own  redemption.  How 
beautiful  these  Christian  morals  I  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is 
a  purely  poetical  invention;  there  are  a  hundred  instances  of 
Christians  who  have  resigned  themselves  into  the  hands  of  infi- 
dels, either  to  deliver  other  Christians,  or  because  they  were  un- 
able to  raise  the  s*  ui  which  they  had  promised. 

Everybody  knows  how  favorable  chivalry  is  to  the  epio  poem. 
How  admirable  are  all  the  knights  of  the  Jeruaakm  Delivered! 
Rinaldo  so  brilliant,  Tanored  so  generous,  the  venerable  Raymond 
de  Toulouse,  always  dejected  and  always  cheered  again  I  You 
are  among  them  beneath  the  walls  of  Solyma;  you  hear  the 
young  Bouillon,  speaking  of  Armida,  exclaim,  "  What  will  they 
say  at  the  court  of  France  when  it  is  known  that  we  have  refused 
our  aid  to  bottuty?"  To  be  convinced  at  once  of  the  immense 
difference  between  Homer's  heroes  and  those  of  Tasso,  cast  your 
eyes  upon  Godfrey's  camp  and  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  are  the  knights,  there  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Solyman 
himself  appears  to  advantage  only  because  the  poet  has  given  him 
some  traits  of  the  generosity  of  the  chevalier;  so  that  even  the 
principal  hero  of  the  infidels  borrows  his  majesty  from  Christianity. 

But  in  Qodfrey  we  admire  the  perfection  of  the  heroic  cha- 
racter. When  ^neas  would  escape  the  seduction  of  a  female,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  immota  tenebat  lumina ;  he  oon- 
oealed  his  agitation,  and  gave  vague  replies :  "  0  queen,  I  deny 
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not  thy  favors;  I  shall  ever  rememher  Elisa."  Not  thus  does  the 
Christian  chieftain  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Armida.  He  resists, 
for  too  well  is  he  acquainted  with  the  frail  allurements  of  this 
world ;  he  pursues  his  flight  toward  heaven,  like  the  glutted  bird, 
heedlesM  of  the  specious  food  which  invites  him. 

Qua'i  laturo  augel,  oho  n6n  si  omli, 
Ove  il  oibo  mottrandu,  oltri  I'invita. 

In  combat,  in  deliberation,  in  appeasing  a  sedition,  in  every 
situation.  Bouillon  is  great,  is  tiugust.  Ulysses  strikes  Thersites 
with  his  sceptre,  and  stops  t^e  Qreeks  when  running  to  their 
ships.  This  is  natui-al  and  picturesque.  But  behold  Godfrey 
singly  showing  himself  to  an  enraged  army,  which  accuses  him 
of  having  caused  the  assassination  of  a  hero !  What  noble  and 
impressive  beauty  in  the  prayer  of  this  captain,  so  proudly  con- 
scious of  his  virtue !  and  how  this  prayer  afterward  heightens 
the  intrepidity  of  the  warrior,  who,  unarmed  and  bareheaded, 
meets  a  mutinous  soldiery ! 

In  battle,  a  sacred  and  majestic  valor,  unknown  to  the  war- 
riors of  Homer  and  Virgil,  animates  the  Christian  hero,  ^neas, 
protected  by  his  divine  armor,  and  standing  on  the  stern  of  his 
galley  as  it  approaches  the  Rutulian  shore,  is  in  a  fine  epic  atti- 
tude; Agamemnon,  like  the  thundering  Jupiter,  displays  an 
image  replete  with  grandeur;  but  in  the  last  canto  of  the  Jeru- 
salem, Godfrey  is  described  in  a  manner  not  inferior  cither  to  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ctesars  or  to  the  leader  of  the  Atrides. 

The  sun  has  just  risen,  and  the  armies  have  taken  their  posi- 
tion. The  banners  wave  in  the  wind,  the  plumes  float  on  the 
helmets;  the  rich  caparist^is  of  the  horses,  and  the  steel  and 
gold  armor  of  the  knights,  glisten  in  the  first  rays  of  the  orb  of 
day.  Mounted  on  a  swift  charger,  Godfrey  rides  through  the 
ranks  of  his  army ;  he  harangues  his  followers,  and  his  address 
is  a  model  of  military  eloquence.  A  glory  surrounds  his  head ; 
his  face  beams  with  unusual  splendor ;  the  angel  of  victory  covers 
him  with  his  wings.  Profound  silence  ensues.  The  prostrate 
legions  adore  that  Almighty  who  caused  the  great  Goliah  to  fall 
by  the  hand  of  a  youthful  shepherd.  The  trumpets  suddenly 
sound  the  charge ;  the  Christian  soldiers  rise,  and,  invigorated  by 
the  strength  of  the  God  of  Hosts,  rush,  undaunted,  and  confident 
of  victory,  upon  the  hostile  battalions  of  the  Saracens. 


BOOK    III. 

OF  POETRY  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  MAN— 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OHBISTIANITY    HAS    OHANOKD    THE    RELATIONS   OF    THE    PAS- 
STONS,  BY  OHANOINQ  THE  BASIS  OF  VICE  AMD  VIBTCE. 

From  the  examination  of  characters,  tre  come  to  that  of  the 
passions.  It  is  obvious  that  in  treating  of  the  former  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  touching  a  little  upon  the  latter,  but  here  we 
purpose  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  subject.  If  there  existed 
a  religion  whose  essential  quality  it  was  to  oppose  a  barrier  to 
the  passions  of  man,  it  would  of  necessity  increase  the  operation 
of  those  passions  in  the  drama  and  the  epopee^ ;  it  would,  from  ita 
very  nature,  be  more  favorable  to  the  delink,  ation  of  sent'ment 
than  any  other  religious  institution,  which,  unacquainted  with 
the  errors  of  the  heart,  would  act  upon  us  only  by  means  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  Now,  here  lies  the  great  advantage  which  Chris- 
tianity possesses  over  the  religions  of  antiquity :  it  is  a  heavenly 
wind  which  Illls  the  sails  of  virtue  and  multiplies  the  storms  of 
conscience  in  opposition  to  vice. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  foundations  of  morals 

have  changed  among  men,  at  least  among  Christians.     Among 

the  anoirits,  for  example,  humility  was  considered  as  meanness 

and  pride  as  magnanimity ;  among  Christians,  on  the  contrary, 

pride  is  the  first  of  vices  and  humility  the  chief  of  virtues.     This 

single  change  of  principles  displays  human  nature  in  a  new  light, 

and  we  cannot  help  discovering  in  the  passions  shades  that  were 

not  perceived  in  them  by  the  ancients. 
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With  us,  then,  vanity  is  the  root  of  evil,  and  charily  the  source 
of  good ;  so  that  the  vicious  passions  are  invariably  a  compound 
of  pride,  and  the  virtuous  passions  a  compound  of  love. 

Apply  this  principle,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  truth. 
Why  are  all  the  passions  allied  to  courage  more  pleasing  among 
the  moderns  than  among  the  ancients?  Why  have  we  given 
another  character  to  valor,  and  transformed  a  brutal  impulse  into 
a  virtue?  Because  with  this  impulse  has  been  associated  hu- 
mility. From  this  combination  has  arisen  magnanimity  ox  poetic 
generosity,  a  species  of  passion  (for  to  that  length  it  was  carried 
by  the  knights)  to  which  the  ancients  were  utter  strangers. 

One  of  our  most  delightful  sentiments,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  absolutely  belongs  to  the  soul,  (for  all  the  others  have 
some  admixture  of  sense  in  their  nature  or  their  object,)  is  friend- 
ship. How  wonderfully  has  Christianity  heightened  the  charms 
of  this  celestial  passion,  by  giving  it  charity  for  its  foundation ! 
St.  John  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and,  before  he  ex- 
pired on  the  cross,  friendship  heard  him  pronounce  those  words 
truly  worthy  of  a  God: — "  Woman,  behold  thy  son  I"  said  he  to 
his  mother,  and  to  the  disciple,  "Behold  thy  mother!" 

Christianity,  which  has  revealed  our  twofold  nature  and  laid 
open  the  contradictions  of  our  being  and  the  good  and  bad  of  our 
heart,  which,  like  ourselves,  is  full  of  contrasts, — exhibiting  to  us 
an  incarnate  God,  an  infant  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  ruler  of 
the  spheres,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  receiving  life  from  a 
creature, — Christianity,  we  say,  viewed  in  this  light  of  contrasts, 
is  super-eminently  the  religion  of  friendship.  This  sentiment  is 
strengthened  as  much  by  oppositions  as  by  resemblances.  That 
two  men  may  be  perfect  friends,  they  must  incessantly,  in  some 
way,  attract  and  repel  one  another;  they  must  have  genius  of 
equal  power,  but  of  a  different  kind ;  contrary  opinioL3,  but  simi- 
lar principles ;  different  antipathies  and  partialities,  but  at  the 
bottom  the  same  sensibility ;  opposite  tempers,  and  yet  like  tastes : 
in  a  word,  great  contrasts  of  character  and  great  harmonies  of 
heart. 

This  genial  warmth  which  charity  communicates  to  the  virtuous 
passions  imparts  to  them  a  divine  character.  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  reign  of  the  affections  terminated  with  the  grave : 
here  every  thing  suffered  shipwreck.     Friends,  brothers;  husband 
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and  vife,  parted  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  felt  that  their  separa- 
tion was  eternal.  The  height  of  their  felicity  consisted  in  ming- 
ling their  ashes  together;  but  how  mournful  must  have  been  an 
urn  containing  naught  but  recollections  !  Polytheism  had  fixed 
man  in  the  regions  of  the  past ;  Christianity  has  placed  him  in 
the  domain  of  hope.  The  joys  derived  from  virtuous  sentiments 
on  earth  are  but  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that  is  reserved  for  us. 
The  principle  of  our  friendships  is  not  in  this  world :  two  beings 
who  mutually  love  each  other  here  below  are  only  on  the  road  to 
heaven,  where  they  will  arrive  together  if  virtue  be  their  guide ; 
BO  that  this  strong  expression  employed  by  the  poets — to  transfuse 
your  soul  into  that  of  your  friend — is  literally  true  in  respect 
of  two  Christians.  In  quitting  their  bodies,  they  merely  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  an  obstacle  which  prevented  their  more 
intimate  union,  and  their  souls  fly  to  be  commingled  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Almighty. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Christianity,  in  reveal- 
ing to  us  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  passions  of  men, 
has  stripped  life  of  its  enchantments.  Far  from  sullying  the 
Lmaginatiou  by  allowing  it  to  indulge  in  unbounded  curiosity,  it 
has  drawn  the  veil  of  doubt  and  obscurity  over  things  which  it  is 
oseless  for  us  to  know;  and  in  this  it  has  shown  its  superiority 
over  that  false  philosophy  which  is  too  eager  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  man  and  to  fathom  the  bottom  of  every  thing.  We 
should  not  be  continually  sounding  the  abysses  of  the  heart ;  the 
truths  which  it  contains  belong  to  the  number  of  those  that  re- 
quire half  light  and  perspective.  It  is  highly  imprudent  to  be 
incessantly  applying  our  judgment  to  the  loving  part  of  our 
being,  to  transfer  the  reasoning  spirit  to  the  passions.  This 
curiosity  gradually  leads  us  to  doubt  of  every  thing  generous  and 
noble ;  it  extinguishes  the  sensibilities,  and,  as  it  were,  murders 
the  soul.  The  mysteries  of  the  heart  are  like  those  of  ancient 
Egypt ;  every  profane  person  who  strives  to  penetrate  into  their 
secrets  without  being  initiated  by  religion,  as  a  just  punishment 
for  his  audacity  is  suddenly  struck  dead. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IMPASSIONED  LOVE. 


Dido. 

What  in  our  timea  we  properly  call  love  is  a  sentiment  the 
very  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  remote  antiquity.  That 
mixture  of  the  senses  and  of  the  soul, — that  species  of  love  of 
which  friendship  is  the  moral  element, — is  the  growth  of  modern 
ages.  To  Christianity  also  we  are  indebted  for  this  sentiment  in 
its  refined  stat' ;  for  Christianity,  invariably  tending  to  purify 
the  heart,  has  found  means  to  transfuse  spirituality  even  into  the 
passion  that  seemed  least  susceptible  of  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  new 
source  of  poetic  description,  with  which  this  much  reviled  reli- 
gion has  furnished  the  very  authors  who  insult  it.  In  numberless 
novels  may  be  seen  the  beauties  that  have  been  elicited  from  this 
demi-christian  passion.  The  character  of  Clementina  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  for  instance,  is  one  of  those  master-pieces  of 
composition  of  which  antiquity  aflFords  no  example.  iJut  let  us 
penetrate  into  this  subject:  let  us  first  consider  impassioned  love, 
and  afterward  take  a  view  of  rural  love. 

The  first  kind  of  love  is  neither  as  pure  as  conjugal  afiection 
nor  as  graceful  as  the  sentiment  of  the  shepherd,  but  fiercer  than 
either ;  it  ravages  the  soul  in  which  it  reigns.  Eesting  neither 
upon  the  gravity  of  marriage  nor  upon  the  innocence  of  rural 
manners,  and  blending  no  other  spells  with  its  own,  it  becomes 
its  own  illusion,  its  own  insanity,  its  own  substance.  Unknown 
by  the  too  busy  mechanic  and  the  too  simple  husbandman,  this 
passion  exists  only  in  those  ranks  of  society  where  want  of  em- 
ployment leaves  us  oppressed  with  the  whole  weight  of  our  heart, 
together  with  its  immense  self-love  and  its  everlasting  inquietudes. 

So  true  is  it  that  Christianity  sheds  a  brilliant  light  into  the 
abyss  of  our  passions,  that  the  orators  of  the  pulpit  have  been 
most  successful  in  delineating  the  excesses  of  the  human  heart 
and  painting  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  colors. 
What  a  picture  has  Bourdaloue  drawn  of  ambition  !     How  IMas- 
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Billon  has  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  oiir  souls,  and 
drawn  forth  our  passions  and  our  vices  into  open  day !  "  It  is  the 
character  of  this  passion/'  obsenrea  that  eloquent  preacher,  when 
speaking  of  love,  "to  fill  the  whole  heart:  we  can  think  of 
nothing  else ;  it  absorbs,  it  intoxicates  us ;  we  find  it  wherever 
we  are ;  there  is  nothing  but  what  revives  its  fatal  images,  but 
what  awakens  its  unjust  desires.  Society  and  solitude,  presence 
and  absence,  the  most  indifferent  objects  and  the  most  serious 
occupations,  the  holy  temple  itself,  the  sacred  altars,  the  awful 
mysteries  of  religion,  renew  its  recollections."* 

"  It  is  culpable,"  says  the  same  preacher  in  another  place,* 
"  to  love  for  its  own  sake  what  cannot  tend  to  our  felicity,  our 
peifection,  or  consequently  to  our  peace:  for  in  love  we  seek 
happiness  in  what  we  love;  we  desire  to  find  in  the  beloved 
object  all  that  the  heart  stands  in  need  of;  we  call  upon  it  as  a 
remedy  for  the  dreadful  void  which  we  feel  within  us,  and  flatter 
ourselves  that  it  will  be  capable  of  filling  it ;  we  consider  it  as 
a  resource  for  all  our  wants,  the  cure  for  all  our  sorrows,  the 
author  of  all  our  happiness But  this  love  of  the  crea- 
ture is  attended  with  the  keenest  anxiety;  we  always  doubt 
whether  we  are  beloved  with  a  warmth  of  affection  equal  to  our 
own;  we  are  ingenious  in  tormenting  ourselves,  assiduous  in 
accumulating  fears,  suspicions,  and  jealousies;  the  more  sincere 
our  passion,  the  more  acutely  we  suffer ;  we  become  the  victims 
of  our  own  distrust.  All  this  you  know,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
come  hither  to  address  you  in  the  language  of  your  insensate 
passions." 

This  great  disease  of  the  soul  bursts  forth  in  all  its  fury  on  the 
appearance  of  the  object  which  is  destined  to  develop  the  seeds 
of  it.  Dido  is  still  engaged  with  the  works  of  her  infant  city;  a 
tempest  arises,  and  a  hero  is  cast  upon  her  shores.  The  queen  is 
agitated ;  a  secret  fire  circulates  in  her  veins,  indiscretions  begin, 
pleasures  follow,  disappointment  and  retnorse  succeed.  Dido  is 
soon  forsaken ;  she  looks  round  her  with  horror,  and  perceives 
naught  but  precipices.  How  has  that  structure  of  happiness 
fallen,  of  which  an  exalted  imagination  had  been  the  amorous 


I  Mossillon's  Sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  part  i. 
^  Sermon  on  the  AdullercM,  part  1. 
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architect,  like  tbose  palaces  of  clouds  tinged  for  a  few  moments 
with  the  ro9eate  hues  of  the  setting  sun  ?  Dido  flies  in  quest  of 
her  lover ;  she  calls  the  faithless  JSneas : — 

"  Perfidious  man,  hopest  thou  to  conceal  from  me  thy  designs, 
and  escape  clandestinely  from  this  country?  C&a  neither  our 
love,  nor  this  hand  which  I  have  given  to  thee,  nor  Dido  ready 
to  ascend  the  fatal  pile — can  nothing  stay  thy  treacherous  steps  ?"* 

What  anguish,  what  passion,  what  truth,  in  the  eloquence  of 
this  betrayed  woman  1  Her  feelings  so  throng  in  her  heart  that 
she  produces  them  in  confusion,  incoherent,  and  separate,  just  as 
they  aocumukie  on  her  lips.  Take  ^<,>i'of:  of  the  authorities 
which  she  employs  in  her  prayers.  Is  it  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  in  the  name  of  a  vain  sovereignty,  that  she  speaks  ?  No ; 
she  does  not  even  insist  upon  Bido  forsaken ;  but,  more  humble 
and  more  affectionate,  she  implores  the  son  of  Venus  only  by 
tears,  only  by  the  very  hand  of  the  traitor.  If  to  this  she  adds 
the  idea  of  love,  it  is  only  to  extend  it  to  .^neas :  "  By  our  nup- 
tials, by  our  union  already  begun."  Per  connubia  nostra,  per 
%nc^to$  hymenceoa.  She  also  appeals  to  the  places  that  had 
witnessed  her  transports ;  for  the  unfortunate  are  accustomed  to 
associate  surrounding  objects  with  their  sentiments.  When  for- 
saken by  men,  they  strive  to  create  a  support  for  themselves  by 
animating  the  insensible  objects  around  them  with  their  sorrows. 
That  roof,  that  hospitable  hearth,  to  which  she  once  welcomed 
the  ungrateful  chieftain,  are  therefore  the  real  deities  of  Dido. 
Afterward,  with  the  address  of  a  woman,  and  of  a  woman  in  love, 
she  successively  calls  to  mind  Pygmalion  and  larbas,  in  order  to 
awaken  the  generosity  or  the  jealousy  of  the  Trojan  hero.  As 
the  finishing  stroke  of  her  passion  and  her  distress,  the  haughty 
quecu  of  Carthage  goes  so  far  as  to  wish  that  « a  little  Mntas" 
parvulus  uEneas,  may  be  left  behind  at  her  court  to  soothe  her 
grief,  even  while  attesting  her  shame.  She  imagines  that  so 
many  tears,  so  many  imprecations,  so  many  entreaties,  are  argu- 
ments which  it  is  impossible  for  ^neas  to  withstand ;  for  in  these 
moments  of  insanity,  the  pa8si«as,  incapable  of  pleading  their 
cau8€,  conceive  that  they  are  arailiog  themselves  of  all  their  re- 
sources when  they  are  only  putting  forth  a  turbulent  clamor. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
CONTINUATION  OF  THB  PREOIDINa  SUBJECT. 

!%€  Phaedra  of  Racine. 

We  might  be  content  with  opposing  to  Dido  the  Pheedra  of 
Bacine.  More  impassioned  than  the  queen  of  Carthage,  she  is  a 
Christian  wife.  The  fear  of  the  avenging  flames  and  the  awful 
eternity  of  hell  is  manifest  throughout  the  whole  part  of  this 
guilty  woman,*  and  particularly  in  the  celebrated  scene  of  jea> 
lousy,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  invention  of  the  modem 
poet.  Incest  was  not  so  rare  and  monstrous  a  crime  among  the 
ancients  as  to  excite  such  apprehensions  in  the  heart  of  the  cul- 
prit. Sophocles,  it  is  true,  represents  Jocasta  as  expiring  the 
moment  she  is  made  acquainted  with  her  guilt,  but  Euripides 
makes  her  live  a  considerable  time  afterward.  If  we  may  believe 
Tertiillian,*  the  sorrows  of  (Edipus  excited  nothing  but  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  spectators  in  Macedonia.  Virgil  has  not  placed 
Phaedra  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  only  in  those  myrtle  groves, 
"those  mournful  regions"  where  wander  lovers  *^whom  death 
itself  has  not  relieved  from  their  pains."* 

Thus  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides,  as  well  as  the  Phaedra  of  Se- 
neca, is  more  afraid  of  Theseus  than  of  Tartarus.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  expresses  herself  like  the  Phaedra  of  Racine : — 

What!  Pbtedra  jealoQS !  and  doth  ahe  implora 

Thy  pity,  Tbeieus  7  and  while  Theteua  lives 

Doth  her  lewd  breast  burn  with  unhallowed  fire  ? 

And  ah !  whose  love  doth  she  aspire  to  gain  ? 

At  that  dread  thought  what  horrors  rend  my  sold  I 

The  measure  of  my  crimes  is  surely  full, 

Swelled  as  it  is  with  incest  and  imposture ; 

My  murderous  hand?,  athirst  with  vengeance,  bum 

To  bathe  them  in  the  blood  of  innocence. 

Still,  miscreant,  canst  thou  live  ?  canst  thou  support 

The  light  of  his  pure  beams  from  whom  thou'rt  iprung? 


>  This  fear  of  Tartarus  is  slightly  alluded  to  in  Euripides. 

«  Tertul.,  Apolog,  »  jEneid,  lib.  vl.  UL 
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Where  ihslll  hide  r    The  kwfU  lire  and  lOTereiga 
Of  ftU  the  godi  is  my  foreihther  too, 
And  hetren  and  earth  teem  with  my  •neeiton. 
What  if  I  huten  to  the  realmi  of  night 
Infernal,  there  my  father  holdi  the  am, 
Whioh  Fate,  'tit  laid,  gave  to  hii  rigid  handi; 
There  Minoi  ilta  in  Judgment  on  manldnd. 
How  will  hit  venerable  shade,  aghast, 
Behold  his  daughter,  when  at  his  tribunal 
Constrained, to  avow  her  manifold  misdeeds 
'         And  crimes  perhaps  unbeard-of  even  in  hell  f 
How,  0  my  parent,  how  wilt  thon  endnre 
This  racking  spectacle  ?    Methinks  I  see 
The  fatefttl  urn  drop  ft'om  thy  trembling  hand; 
Hethinks,  with  brow  austere,  I  see  thee  sit. 
Devising  some  new  penalty  for  gnilt 
Without  a  parallel.    But  ah  I  relent  I 
Have  mercy  on  thine  offspring,  whom  the  rage 
Of  an  incensed  deity  hath  plunged 
In  nameless  woes.    Alas !  my  tortnred  heart 
Hath  reaped  no  harvest  from  the  damning  crime 
That  steeps  my  name  in  lasting  infamy  I 

This  incomparable  passage  exhibits  a  gradation  of  feeling,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sorrows,  the  anguish,  and  the  transports  of  the 
soul,  which  the  ancients  never  approached.  Among  them  we 
meet  with  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  sentiments,  but  rarely  with  a 
complete  sentiment;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  heart  is 
poured  forth.  The  most  energetic  exclamation,  perhaps,  that 
pafision  ever  dictated,  is  contained  in  the  concluding  lines : — 

Alas  I  my  tortured  heart 
Hath  reaped  no  harvest  from  the  damning  crime 
That  steeps  my  name  in  lasting  infamy. 

In  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  sensuality  and  soul,  of  despair 
and  amorous  fuiy,  that  surpasses  all  expression.  This  woman 
who  would  console  herself /or  an  eternity  of  pain  had  she  but 
enjoyed  a  single  moment  of  happiness — this  woman  is  not  repre- 
sented  in  the  antique  character;  she  is  the  reprobate  Christian; 
the  sinner  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  God;  her  words  are  the 
words  of  the  self-condemned  to  everlasting  tortures. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THK  PREOKDINO   SUBJECT. 

Julia  d'Etange — Ckmentina. 

But  now  tho  scene  will  change :  we  shall  hear  that  impaa- 
sioned  love,  so  terrible  in  the  Christian  Phasdra,  eliciting  only 
tender  sighs  from  the  bosom  of  the^totM  Julia;  hers  is  the  voice 
of  melancholy,  issuing  from  the  sanctuaiy  of  peace.  Hers  are 
the  accents  of  love,  softened  and  prolonged  by  the  religious  echo 
of  the  holy  place. 

«  The  region  of  chimeras  is  the  only  one  in  this  world  that  is 
worth  living  in ;  and  such  is  the  vanity  of  all  human  things,  that, 
except  the  Supreme  Being,  there  is  nothing  excellent  but  what 

has  no  existence A  secret  languor  steals  through  the 

recesses  of  my  heart;  it  feels  empty  and  unsatisfied,  as  you  told 
me  yours  formerly  did ;  my  attachment  to  whatever  is  dear  to  me 
is  not  sufficient  to  engage  it ;  a  useless  strength  is  left  which  it 
knows  not  what  to  do  with.  This  pain  is  extraordinary,  I  allow, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  real.  My  friend,  I  am  too  happy;  I  am 
weary  of  felioitv 

"  Finding,  therefore,  nothing  here  below  to  satisfy  its  craving, 
my  eager  soul  elsewhere  seeks  wherewith  to  fill  itself.  Soaring 
aloft  to  the  source  of  feeling  and  existence,  it  there  recovers  from 
its  languor  and  its  apathy.  It  is  there  regenerated  and  revived. 
It  there  receives  new  vigor  and  new  life.  It  acquires  a  new  ex- 
istence which  is  independent  uf  the  passions  of  the  body;  or 
rather,  it  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  latter,  but  is  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  immense  Being  whom  it  contemplates;  and,  released  for  a 
moment  from  its  shackles,  it  returns  to  them  with  the  less  regret 
after  this  experience  of  a  more  sublime  state  which  it  hopes  at 
some  future  period  to  enjoy 

"When  reflecting  on  all  the  blessings  of  Providence,  I  am 
ashamed  of  taking  to  heart  such  petty  troubles  and  forgetting 
such  important  favors When,  in  spite  of  myself,  my 
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melanoboly  punmei)  me,  a  few  tears  shed  before  Him  who  can  iin- 
pense  comfort  instant'y  soothe  my  heart.  My  reflections  are 
never  bitter  or  painful.  My  repentance  itself  is  devoid  of  ap- 
prehensions. My  faults  excite  in  me  less  fear  than  shame.  I 
am  acquainted  with  regret,  but  not  with  remorse. 

"  The  God  whom  I  serve  is  a  God  of  clemency,  a  Father  of  mer- 
cies. What  most  deeply  affects  me  is  his  goodness,  which,  in  my 
eyes,  eclipses  all  his  other  attributes.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
I  have  a  conception.  His  power  astonishes;  his  immensity  con- 
founds; his  justice He  has  made  man  feeble,  and 

he  is  merciful  because  he  is  just.  The  God  of  vengeance  is  the 
God  of  the  wicked.  I  can  neither  fear  him  for  myself  nor  in- 
voke him  against  another.  Oh,  God  of  peace  1  God  of  goodness  1 
thee  I  adore!  Thy  work,  full  well  I  know  it,  I  am;  and  I  hope 
at  the  day  of  judgment  to  find  thee  such  as  thou  speakest  in  this 
life  to  my  troubled  heart." 

How  happily  are  love  and  religion  blended  in  this  picture! 
This  style,  these  sentiments,  have  no  parallel  in  antiquity.* 
What  folly  to  reject  a  religion  which  dictates  to  the  heart  such 
tender  accents,  and  which  has  added,  as  it  were,  new  powers  to 
the  soul! 

Would  you  have  another  example  of  this  new  language  of  the 
passions,  unknown  under  the  system  of  polytheism  ?  Listen  to 
Clementina.  Her  expressions  are  still  more  unaffected,  more  pa- 
thetic, and  more  sublimely  natural,  than  Julia's : — 

"This  one  thing  I  have  to  say — but  turn  your  face  another  way; 
I  find  my  blushes  come  already.  Why,  Chevalier,  I  did  intend 
to  say — but  stay;  I  have  wrote  it  down  somewhere — [She  pulled 
out  her  pocket-book] — Here  it  is.  [She  read :]  '  Let  me  beseech 
you,  sir, — I  was  very  earnest,  you  see, — to  hate,  to  despise,  to  de- 
test— now  don't  look  this  way — the  unhappy  Clementina  with  all 
your  heart;  but,  for  the  sake  of  your  immortal  soul,  let  me  con- 
jure you  to  be  reconciled  to  our  Holy  Mother  Church !'  Will 
you,  sir?  [following  my  averted  face  with  her  sweet  face;  for  I 
could  not  look  toward  her.]  Say  you  will.  Tender-hearted  man ! 
I  always  thought  you  bad  sensibility.    Say  you  will, — not  for  my 

'  Th«  mixture,  however,  of  metaphyaioal  and  natural  language  in  this  extract 
it  not  in  good  taste.  Tht  Almightj/,  the  Lord,  wonld  be  better  than  sourea  of 
exiitenee,  to. 
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uke.  I  told  you  that  I  would  content  myself  to  be  atiU  detpiied. 
It  shall  not  be  said  that  you  did  this  for  a  wife  I  No,  sir;  yoor' 
oonscienoe  shall  have  all  the  merit  of  it  I — and,  I  '11  tell  yoO;  what, 
I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  [She  stood  up  with  a  dignity  that 
was  augmented  by  her  piety;]  and  I  will  say,  'Now  do  thou,  0 
beckoning  angel  I' — for  an  angel  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  the  river  shall  be  death,  sir, — 'now  do  thou  reach  out  thy 
divine  hand,  O  minister  of  peace!  I  will  wade  through  these 
separating  waters,  and  I  will  bespeak  a  place  for  the  man  who, 
many,  maf  rg  hence,  may  fill  it !'  and  I  will  sit  next  you  for- 

ever and  cv. . ; — and  this,  sir,  shall  satisfy  the  poor  Clementina, 
who  will  then  be  richer  than  the  richest."* 

Christianity  proves  a  real  balm  for  our  wounds,  particularly 
at  those  times  when  the  passions,  after  furiously  raging  in  our 
bosoms,  begin  to  subside,  either  from  misfortune  or  from  the 
length  of  their  duration.     It  lulls  our  woes,  it  strengthens  our 


I  It  would  h»re  been  mnoh  to  onr  author'*  pnrpoae  to  have  expatiated  more 
at  large  upon  the  worki  of  Jtiehardmn,  ai  he  has  founded  the  excellence  of  hif 
good  oharaoten  entirely  upon  a  Chriitian  basil.  lie  has  exemplified  the  ieau> 
li/ul  ideal  of  human  nature.  The  characters  of  Clementina,  Sir  Charles  OrandU 
son,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  are  the  moat  virtuous,  amiable,  acoomplishod,  and 
noble  that  can  well  be  imagined.  They  are  supported  with  strict  propriety, 
are  elevated  by  nnoommon  dignity,  and  obarm  the  reader  while  they  com- 
mand his  admiration.  They  show  that  mankind  are  truly  happy  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  follow  the  path  of  duty. 
Where  could  Richardson,  a  bookseller  and  a  printer,  immersed  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  shop  and  his  press,  acquire  such  a  correct  acquaintance  with  high 
life  and  refined  society, — such  exalted  sentiments  of  religion,  honor,  love,  friend- 
ship, and  philanthropy, — as  he  has  displayed  in  his  works?  Where  did  he  ac- 
quire such  a  command  over  onr  feelings, — such  a  power  "to  ope  the  sacred 
source  of  sympathetic  tears"?  * 

The  best  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  he  derived  these  treasures  from 
the  rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  ftrom  the  study  of  the  Biblb,  and  a  quick 
insight  into  human  nature  and  human  character.  He  has  been  Justly  styled 
"the  great  master  of  the  human  heart,"  "the  Shakspeare  of  Romance."  Cla- 
rxua  Harlotoe  and  Sir  Charlet  Oranditon  are  long  works,  because  they  are  de- 
signed to  develop  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  to  give  a  distinct  view  of 
the  progressive,  various,  and  complex  movements  of  the  human  mind.  Pro- 
lixity is  made  the  pretext  of  the  frivolous  novel-readers  of  the  present  age  to 
neglect  these  invaluable  works ;  although,  if  they  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  literary  justice,  they  will  be  found  to  comprise  as  much,  if  not  more, 
sterling  exoellenoe  than  half  the  novels  that  ha^e  been  written  since  their 
publication. 
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miTering  leaolation,  it  pravonta  leltpMS  by  oombating  tbe  d«n- 
'gwoni  poivjdi^  of  memoiy  in  •  aonl  aoaroely  yet  oared.  It  sbedi 
stoand  w  peace,  fingnnoe,  ud  ligbt.  It  reatores  to  xm  tbat 
barmony  of  tbe  spbem  wbicb  was  beard  by  Pytbagonw  dvring 
tbe  nlenoe  of  bia  passiona.  As  it  promiaea  a  recompenae  for 
eyeiy  aaorifioe,  we  aeem  to  be  ^ving  up  notbing  for  it  wben  we 
are  giving  np  eveiy  thing.  Aa  it  preaenta,  at  eacb  aucoeasire 
atep,  a  atill  more  lovely  object  to  our  deairea,  it  gratifiea  tbe  n»- 
tnial  inoonatancy  of  our  bearta.  It  filla  na  witb  tbe  eoatasies  of 
a  love  wbicb  ia  always  beginning,  and  tbis  love  is  ineflhble,  be- 
qaoae  its  mysteriea  are  tboae  of  purity  and  innooenoe. 


OHAFTER  V. 


convavATioK  or  thx  pbbokdino  subjiot^ 
Moisa. 

Jttua  waa  brongbt  to  a  sense  of  religion  by  ordinary  disap- 
pointmenta.  Sbe  continued  in  tbe  world,  and,  being  conatrained 
to  conceal  from  it  tbe  passion  of  ber  beart,  sbe  betook  berself  in 
secret  to  GU>d,  certain  of  finding  in  tbis  indulgent  Fatber  a  pity 
wbicb  ber  fellow-creatures  would  bave  refused  ber.  Sbe  deligbts 
to  pour  fortb  ber  confessions  before  tbe  Supreme  Judge,  because 
be  alone  bas  the  power  to  absolve  ber,  and  perhaps  alao — involun< 
taiy  relic  of  ber  weaknesa ! — ^because  it  affords  ber  an  opportunity 
of  calling  to  mind  her  love. 

If  we  find  such  relief  from  tbe  communication  of  our  sorrows 
to  some  superior  mind,  to  some  peaceful  conscience,  which 
strengthens  and  enables  ua  to  share  the  tranquillity  wbicb  itself 
enjoys,  bow  soothing  must  it  be  to  address  ourselves  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  our  passions  to  that  impassible  Being  whom  our  secrets 
cannot  disturb,  and  to  complain  of  our  frailty  to  that  Omnipotent 
Deity  who  can  impart  to  us  some  of  his  strength !  We  may  form 
89me  conception  of  tbe  transports  of  those  holy  men  who,  retiring 
to  ibe  Bummita  of  mountains,  placed  their  whole  life  at  tbe  feet 
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of  God,  penetimted  by  meana  of  loTo  into  the  region  of  eternity, 
•ndat  length  sowed  to  the  contemplation  oi  primitive  light 
Julia's  end,  unknown  to  herself,  approaches;  but  when  [the  first 
perceives  the  shadows  of  the  tomb  that  begin  to  involve  her,  a 
ray  of  divine  exeellenoe  beams  from  her  eyes.  The  voice  of  this 
dying  female  is  soft  and  plaintive.  It  is  like  the  last  rustling 
of  the  winds  sweeping  over  the  forests, — ^the  last  murmurs  of  a 
sea  forsaking  its  shores. 

The  accents  of  Eloisa  are  stronger.  The  wife  of  Abelard,  she 
lives  and  lives  for  Ood.*  Her  affictions  have  been  equally  unex- 
pected  and  severe.  Gut  o£F  from  the  world  and  plunged  into  soli- 
tade,  she  has  been  ushered  suddenly,  and  with  all  her  fire,  into 
the  privacy  of  the  cloister.  Religion  and  love  at  once  sway  her 
heart.  It  is  rebellious  nature  seised,  while  full  of  energy,  by  grace, 
and  vainly  stru^ling  in  the  embraces  of  heaven.  Give  Racine 
to  Eloisa  for  an  interpreter,  and  the  picture  of  her  woes  will  be 
a  thousand  times  more  impressive  tluin  that  of  Dido's  misfor- 
tunes, fh>m  the  tragical  efiect,  the  place  of  the  scene,  and  a  cer- 
tain awfulness  which  Christianity  throws  around  objects  to  which 
it  communicates  its  grandeur. 

In  thew  deep  lolltndea  and  awfltl  eella. 
When  hesvenly  pent  ire  eontempUtion  dwelli, 
And  ever-mnsiitg  melaneholj  reigni, 
What  means  thii  tnmnlt  in  a  veatal'i  veins  f 
Why  rove  my  thonghu  iMjrond  this  last  retieatf 
Wliy  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heatf 

Tet,  yet  I  Ioto! 

Ah,  wretch  t  believed  the  spouse  of  God  In  vain— 
Confessed  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 


'  Abelard,  a  distingnished  dialeotioian  of  France  in  the  twelflh  century,  has 
acquired  more  renown  by  his  amours  with  Eloisa  than  by  his  subtlety  and 
learning.  The  author  calls  Eloisa  his  wife;  for,  although  their  intercourse  at 
ilrst  was  only  that  of  lovers,  they  were  afterward  secredy  married.  This  cir- 
"sumstance,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  appease  Bloisa's  uncle,  who,  indignant 
at  the  seduction  of  his  neiee,  caused  a  serious  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
body  of  Abelard.  The  latter,  to  concesl  his  disgrace,  retired  into  the  monastery 
of  fit  Danys,  and  subsequently  gathered  around  him  an  immense  number  of 
students.  His  teaching,  however,  was  infected  with  various  errors,  which  were 
condemned  in  his  own  country  and  at  Rome.  Abelard  repented  both  of  his  errors 
and  his  pleasures  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1143.  After  the  dis- 
grace of  her  consort,  Eloisa  also  retired  into  a  convent,  where  she  led  n  holy  UAl  T. 
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,l^nuf  it  f^m  pitty,  or  from  deipairf 
Kv«ii  liwe,  when  froMn  ebMtlty  ntirai^ 
htm  llBda  an  »liMt  tot  forbiddon  Him. 
I  ovgbt  to  grieve,  but  Miwot  whkt  I  ought; 
I  monra  the  lorer,  not  kment  the  flnlti 
I  view  mj  erime^  but  kindle  nt  the  Tiew, 
Repeat  old  pleunMi,  wd  lolioit  new; 
Now,  toned  to  he*Teu,  I  weep  my  peat  oAaeo^ 
How  think  of  thee,  ud  onne  my  innoeenee. 
Oh  eome  I  Oh  teeeh  me  natnre  to  mhdne— 
Benovnee  my  Ioto,  my  life,  myielf,  and  yon; 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  Ood  alone,  for  he 
^one  era  rivel— era  neeeed  to  thee.' 

It  would  be  imposuble  for  antiqniiy  to  farnisli  aacb  a  aoene, 
because  it  had  not  such  a  religion.  You  may  take  for  yonr 
beroine  a  Greek  at  Roman  Testal;  bat  never  will  yon  be  able  to 
produce  that  eonfliot  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  which  oon- 
stitntes  all  the  charm  in  the  situation  of  Eloisa,  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  dddtrine  and  morality.  Recollect  that  you 
here  find  united  the  most  impetuous  of  the  passions  and  a  com- 
manding  religion  which  never  submits  to  any  compromise  with 
carnal  appetites.  Eloisa  loves;  Eloisa  bums;  but  within  the 
convent  walls  every  thing  oalb  upon  her  to  quench  her  earthly 
fires,  and  she  knows  that  everlasting  torments  or  endless  rewards 
await  her  fall  or  her  triumph.  No  accommodation  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  creature  and  the  Creator  cannot  dwell  together  in 
the  same  soul.  Dido  loses  only  an  ungrateful  lover.  How 
different  the  anguish  that  rends  the  heart  of  Eloisa!  She  is 
compelled  to  choose  between  God  and  a  faithful  lover  whom  she 
has  involved  in  misfortunes.  Neither  must  she  flatter  herself 
that  she  shall  be  able  to  devote  the  smallest  portion  of  her  heart 
to  Abelard.  The  God  of  Sinai  is  a  jealous  God — a  God  who  in- 
sists on  being  loved  in  preference — ^who  punishes  the  veiy  shadow 
of  a  thought,  nay,  even  the  dream,  that  is  occupied  with  any  other 
object  than  himself. 

We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  an  error  into 
which  Golardeau  has  fallen,  because  it  is  tinctured  with  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  strongly  tends  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  which  we  are  treating.    His  translation  of  the  epistle  from 
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El<^  Yum  a  jAOoMpliie  oast,  whioh  is  ht  difRirent  ftom  th«  truly 
poetioal  iiHrit  of  Pope.  After  the  puaage  quoted  abore,  we  find 
theae  lines: — 

Dmw  siftan^  guUtlMi  pMrtDen  of  mj  ehabta, 
Who  know  not  Kloiia'a  amonnii  psinij 
T«  «vtiT«  dov«f,  witbtn  tk«M  1uU»wmI  walk^ 
To  noa*  obedtont  but  BaligioB'a  «dli  i 
In  whom  htr/MU*  rirtaoi  011I7  ahioo, — 
ThoM  TirtOM,  now,  aim  I  no  longer  mino: 
'  Who  no'or  unid  the  eonMnl**  languort  prort 
The  almighty  empire  of  tyrannie  lore; 
Who  with  »  hearenly  iponae  alone  eoaton^ 
LoTe  bat  from  habit,  not  flrom  lentiment; 
How  nnoothly  glide  yonr  dayi,  year  nigfata  how  fire* 
from  an  the  panga  of  aanalbUitj  t 
B7  itorma  of  paaaioa  aa  unveied  thejr  roU, 
Ah !  with  what  eary  do  the7  flU  the  aonl  l> 

These  lines,  it  is  true,  are  not  deficient  either  in  ease  or  tender- 
ness; but  they  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  English  poet.  Faint 
indeed  are  the  traces  of  them  didcovetable  in  the  following 
passage: — 

How  Iiappy  it  the  blamdeaa  reatal'a  lot, 
The  world  forgetting  bj  the  world  foigot  t 
Eternal  lunshine  of  the  apotleu  mind, 
Baeh  prayer  aeeepted  and  each  wiih  reaigned ; 
Labor  and  reet,  that  equal  perioda  keep; 
Obedient  ainmbert,  that  ean  wake  and  weep; 
Detirea  eompoied,  alFaetioni  ever  eren, 
Teara  that  delight,  and  lighs  that  waft  to  hearen. 
Oraee  ihinei  aronnd  her  with  aereneat  beama. 
And  whiipering  angela  prompt  h«r  golden  droami; 
For  her  the  unhding  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  serapha  abed  divine  peritames ; 
To  aonnda  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day.> 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  poet  conld  have  prevaOed  np<m 
himself  to  snbstitnto  a  wretohed  commonplace  on  tnotuutie  Ian- 
guon  for  this  exquisite  description.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  how  beautiful,  how  dramatic,  is  the  contrast  which  Pope  in- 
tended to  produce  between  the  pains  of  Eloisa's  love  and  the 
serenity  and  chastity  of  a  religious  life  ?    Who  is  so  duU  as  not 
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to  peroeive  how  aweetly  this  tnuuition  soothes  the  aool  agitated 
by  the  paaaioiia,  and  what  heightened  interest  it  afterward  ^ves 
to  the  renewed  operations  of  these  same  passions?  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  philosophy,  it  certainly  does  not  become  it 
to  act  a  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  heart,  because  its  object  should 
be  to  appease  them.  Eloisa,  philosophising  on  the  feeble  virtues 
of  reli^on,  neither  speaks  the  language  of  truth  nor  of  her  age, 
neither  of  a  woman  nor  of  love.  We  here  discover  nothing  but 
Aepoet,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  era  of  sophistry  and  decht- 
mation. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  irreli^on  invariably  subverts  truth 
and  spoils  the  movements  of  nature.  Pope,  who  lived  in  better 
times,  has  not  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Colardean.*  'He 
retuned  the  worthy  spirit  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  of  which  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  kind  of  prolongation  or  reflection.  We 
must  go  bock  to  religious  ideas,-  if  we  attach  any  value  to  works 
of  genius;  religion  is  tl\e,  genuine  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
because,  unlike  human  wisdom,  it  separates  not  poetry  fiom 
morality  or  tenderness  from  virtue. 

On  the  subject  of  Eloisa  many  other  interesting  observations 
might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  solitary  convent  in  which  the 
scene  la  laid.  The  cloisters,  the  vaults,  the  tombs,  the  austere 
manners,  contrasted  with,  all  the  circumstances  of  love,  must 
augment  its  force  and  heighten  its  melancholy.  What  a  vast 
difference  between  the  Queen  of  Carthage  seeking  a  speedy  death 
on  the  funeral  pile,  and  Eloisa  slowly  consuming  herself  on  the 
altar  of  reli^on !  But  we  shall  speak  at  length  on  the  subject 
of  convents  in  another  part  of  our  work. 

'  Pope,  monoTW,  being  »  C»thoIio,  ooald  not  hare  drawn  the  false  piotora 
of  eonventaal  life  whteli  fell  from  the  pen  of  the  iniidel  Oolardean.    T. 
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BVBAIi  LOVI. 
3%e  Cydop  and  Oalatea  of  ThKcribi*. 

As  a  aubjeot  of  oompariaon  among  the  ancients  under  iha 
head  of  ranJ  love,  we  ahall  select  the  idyl  of  the  C^Iotp  and 
GtUatea.  This  little  poem  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Theo- 
critus. The  Sonereu  is  superior  to  it  in  waimth  of  passion,  but 
it  is  less  pastoral. 

The  Oyolopi  seated  upon  a  rook  on  the  coast  of  Kcity,  thus 
giyes  vent  to  his  pain,  while  oyerlooking  the  billows  that  nUi 
beneath  him : — 

"Charming  Galatea,  why  dost  thou  scorn  the  attentions  of  a 
lover,  thou  whose  &ce  is  fair  as  the  curd  pressed  by  the  soft  net-* 

work  of  rushes? thou  who  art  more  tender  than  the 

lamb,  more  lovely  than  th0  heifer,  fresher  than  the  grape  not  yet 
softened  by  the  sun's  powerful  rays  ?  Thou  glidest  along  these 
shores  when  sound  slumbers  enohain  me;  thou  fleest  me  when  I 
am  not  visited  by  refreshing  sleep;  thou  fearest  me  as  the  lamb 
fears  the  wolf  grown  graywith  years.  Never  have  I  ceased'  to 
adore  thee  since  thou  camest  with  my  mother  to  pluck  the  young 
hyacinths  on  the  mountains:  it  was  I  who  guided  thy  steps. 
From  that  day  even  to  the  present  moment  I  find  it  imposrible 
to  live  without  thee.  And  yet,  dost  thou  heed  my  pains?  In 
the  name  of  Jupiter,  hast  thou  any  feeling  for  my  anguish  ?  .  .  . 
.  But,  unsightly  as  I  am,  I  have  a  thousand  ewes  whose  rich  udders 
my  hand  presses  and  whose  foaming  milk  is  my  beverage.  Sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter,  always  find  cheeses  in  my  cavern;  my 
nets  are  always  full  of  them.  No  Cyclop  could  play  so  well  to 
thee  upon  the  pastoral  reed  as  I  can,  0  lovely  maiden !  None 
could  with  such  skill  celebrate  all  thy  charms  during  the  storms 
of  night.  For  thee  I  am  rearing  eleven  dbes  which  are  ready 
to  drop  their  iawns.    I  am  also  brinpng  up  four  bears'  cubs 
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itolen  from  ih«r  nvage  moth«n.  Oome,  and  all  theae  riobea 
aball  be  thine.  Let  the  aea  fhrionaly  huh  ita  ahorea;  thy  nighta 
ahall  be  more  happy  if  thoa  wilt  paaa  them  in  my  oave  by  my 
aide.  Laorela  and  tall  oypreaaea  mnnnar  there;  the  dark  ivy 
and  the  Tine  laden  with  oloatera  line  its  doaky  aidea;  cloee  to  it 
rana  a  limpid  stream  wh^oh  white  JEtna  disohargea  from  hia 
anow-clad  aommita  and  down  hia  aidea  covered  with  brown  foreata. 
What!  wooldat  thou  atill  prefer  the  sea  and  its  thooaanda  of 
billowaf  If  my  hairy  boaom  ofTenda  thy  eight,  J  have  oak  wood 
and  live  embers  remaining  beneath  the  aahea;  bum, — ^for  any 
thing  fnm.  thy  hand  will  g^ve  me  pleaaore, — bom,  if  thou  wilt, 
mine  only  eye,  thia  eye,  whioh  ia  dearer  to  me  than  life  itadf 
Ah !  why  did  not  my  mother  give  to  me,  aa  to  the  fiah,  light  oars 
wherewith  to  oleare  the  liquid  waves  I  0 1  how  I  would  then 
descend  to  my  Galatea !  how  I  would  kiss  her  hand  if  ahe  refuaed 
me  her  lips!  Yea,  I  would  bring  the  white  liliea,  or  tender 
poppiea  with  purple  leave^;  the  first  grow  in  aummer,  and  the 
othen  adorn  the  winter,  so  that  I  could  not  present  them  both  to 

thee  at  onoe 

*  "In  thia  manner  did  Polyphemua  apply  to  hia  wounded  heart 
the  immortal  balm  of  the  Muses,  thus  soothing  the  sorrows  of 
life  more  sweetly  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  thing  that  gold 
can  purchase." 

This  idyl  breathes  the  fire  of  passion.  The  poet  could  not 
have  made  choice  of  worda  more  delicate  or  more  harmonious. 
The  Doric  dialect  also  gives  to  his  verses  a  tone  of  simplici^ 
which  cannot  be  transfrued  into  our  language.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  the  firat  Irtter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a  broad  and 
open  pronunciati<m,  seem  to  represent  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scenes  and  the  unaffected  language  of  the  shepherd.  The 
naturalness  of  the  Cydop's  lament  ia  also  remarkable.  He  speaka 
fh>m  the  heart;  yet  no  one  would  suspect  for  a  moment  that  hia 
righs  are  any  thing  else  than  the  skilful  imitation  of  a  poet.  With 
what  simplicity  and  warmth  does  the  unhappy  lover  depict  hia 
own  ugliness  I  Even  that  eye,  whioh  renders  him  so  offenaive, 
suggests  to  Theocritus  an  affecting  idea :  so  true  is  the  lemaik 
of  Aristotle,  conveyed  by  Boileau  in  these  lines  :— 

D'an  pineera  diUwt  TartiflM  agrteUa 
Da  plu  affimiK  otjet  bit  on  o^jat  aimabU. 
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It  i$  irall  known  that  the  Bodnrni,  ud  the  Freneh  in  per- 
tiooUr,  haye  not  been  very  raooenftil  in  paatonl  ooupoeition.* 
We  we  of  opinion,  however,  that  Bemaidin  de  8abt-li«rre  has 
■orpawed  the  baoolio  writers  of  Italy  and  Greece.  His  novel,  or 
rather  his  poem,  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  belongs  to  the  snail 
nnmber  of  works  whieh  in  a  few  years  aoqnire  an  antiquity  that 
authoriaes  ns  to  quote  them  without  being  afiraid  of  Imviag  onr 
taste  called  b  question. 
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P»ul  and  Virginia. 

Tn  old  man  seated  on  the  mountain  relates  the  histray  of  the 
two  exiled  families;  he  gives  an  account  of  their  labors,  their 
loves,  their  sports,  and  their  cares.  • 

"Paul  and  Virginia  had  neither  olooks  nor  almanacs,  neither 
books  of  chronology,  history,  nor  philosophy.  The  periods  of 
their  lives  were  regulated  by  those  of  nature.  They  knew  the 
hours  of  the  day  by  the  shadow  of  the  trees;  the  seasons  by  the 
times  when  they  produce  their  flowers  or  their  fruits;  and  the 
yean  by  the  number  of  their  harvests.  These  pleasbg  images 
imparted  the  greatest  charms  to  their  conversation.  ''Tis  din- 
ner-time,' sud  Virginia  to  the  family:  'the  shadows  of  the 
bananas  are  at  their  feet;'  or,  'night  approaches:  the  tamarind- 
trees  are  shutting  up  their  leaves.'  *  When  will  yon  come  to  see 
nsf  asked  some  young  friends  who  lived  not  far  off.  'In 
cane-time,'  replied  Virginia.     When  any  person  inquired  her 

'  The  RvToIntion  deprired  ni  of  a  man  who  gar*  promiM  of  flnt-rato  talaaU 
la  tha  adogna;  wa  aUnda  to  Andr<  Chanter.  Wa  hara  aaan  a  eoUaetioii  of 
auDwaript  Idjla  by  him,  in  whieh  there  are  paaMgea  worthy  of  ^heoerltaat 
Thia  azplaiai  the  expreHiott  naad  by  that  nnfertnnata  yeang  nan  wlieo  apoa 
the  ieaffold.  «Dial"  ezeUimed  he,  ttriking  hit  forehead;  "and  yet  I  had 
iomathtng  here !"  It  wai  the  llnae  revealing  hit  talaati  to  him  at  the  moment 
af  death.— See  nata  P. 
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■g«,  or  thfti  of  Fkol,  ihe  would  uiwer,  'My  broiilMr  is  ii  old 
M  the  gtwK)  oooo»'trM  bofide  the  foantain,  and  I  am  m  old  u 
(he  amaller;  (he  mangoea  have  borne  fniH  (wolre  (imes,  and  (he 
onuige>(reea  have  flowered  twice  as  often,  since  I  was  born.' 
Their  lives  seemed  to  be  attached  to  those  of  the  trees,  like  (he 
ozis(enoe  of  (he  fauns  and  dryads.  They  knew  no  other  his- 
torical epochs  than  those  of  their  mothers'  lives,  no  other  chro- 
nology than  that  of  the  orchards,  and  no  other  philosophy  than 
(ha(  of  doing  good  to  everybody,  and  of.  resignation  to  the  will 
of  (he^migh(y 

"Scmietimes,  when  alone  with  Virginia,  FSnl  said  to  her  on 
his  return  from  work,  'When  I  am  fatigued,  the  sight  of  yon 
refreshes  me;  and  when  from  the  top  of  the  hill  I  look  down 
into  this  valley,  you  look  just  like  a  rose-bud  in  the  midst  of  our 
orchards.  .  .  .  Though  I  lose  sight  of  you  among  (he  trees,  still 
I  discern  something  of  you  which  I  cannot  describe  in  the  air 
(hrough- which  you  pass,  or  on  (he  (urf  upon  which  you  have 
been  si((ing 

"'Tell  me  by  wha(  spell  you  have  enchan(ed  me.  I(  oanno( 
be  by  your  undeistanding,  for  our  mothers  have  more  (ha'n  we. 
Neither  is  it  by  your  oaressel,  for  they  kiss  me  much  oftener  than 
you.  I  suppose  it  must  be  by  your  kindness.  Here,  my  beloved, 
take  this  citron  branch  covered  with  blosSom,  which  I  broke  in 
(he  forest.  Place  it  at  night  beside  your  bed.  £a(  (his  honey- 
comb, which  I  climbed  (o  (he  top  of  a  rock  to  take  for  you;  but 
fiict  8i(  down  on  my  knee,  and  I  shall  be  refreshed.' 

<<<0h  my  brother!'  Yirgmia  would  reply,  'the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  that  gild  the  summits  of  these  rocks  give  me  less 

joy  than  your  presence You  ask  why  you  love  me. 

Have  not  all  those  creatures  that  are  brought  up  (oge(her  a  mur 
(ual  affection  for  each  other?  Look  at  our  birds,  reared  in  the 
same  nests;  they  love  like  us,  and,  like  us,  they  are  always  to- 
gether. Hear  how  they  call  and  answer  one  another  from  tree  to 
tree;  just  as,  when  echo  wafts  to  me  the  notes  which  you  play  on 
your  flute,  I  repeat  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  this  valley.  .  .  . 
...  I  daily  pray  to  God  for  my  mother  and  yours,  for  you  and 
for  our  poor  servants ;  but  when  I  pronounce  your  name  my  fer- 
vor seems  to  increase.  How  ardently  I  implore  the  Almighty 
that  no  misfortune  may  befall  you  I    Why  do  you  go  so  far  and 
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olimb  M  high  in  quMt  of  trviiM  and  ilowen  for  mo?  Havo  wo 
not  plontjin  the  garden  f  How  70a  have  fittigned  yoanelfl 
Yon  are  bathed  in  sweat  I'  With  thoM  words  ahe  wiped  hie 
forehead  and  his  cheeks  with  her  little  white  handkerehief,  and 
gave  him  sereral  kisses." 

The  point  to  be  examined  in  this  picture  b  not  why  it  is  sape- 
rior  to  that  of  Oalatea,  (a  superiority  too  evident  not  to  be  ao> 
knowledged  by  every  reader,)  but  why  it  owes  its  ezoellenoe  to 
religion,  and,  in  a  word,  in  what  way  it  is  Christian. 

It  is  certain  that  the  charm  of  Paul  and  Virginia  consists  in  a 
certain  pensive  morality  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  uniform  radiance  which  the  moon 
throws  upon  a  wilderness  bedecked  with  flowers.  Now,  whoever 
has  meditated  upon  the  truths  of  the  gospel  must  admit  that  its 
divine  precepts  have  precisely  this  solemn  and  affecting  character. 
Saint>Pierre,  who,  in  his  Studia  0/ Nature,  endeavors  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  and  to  demonstrate  the  beauty  of  religion,  must 
have  nourished  his  genius  by  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume. 
If  his  eclogue  is  so  pathetic,  it  is  because  it  represents  two  little 
exiled  Christian  families,  living  under  the  eye  of  the  Lord,  guided 
by  his  word  in  the  Bible  and  his  works  in  the  desert.  To  this 
add  indigence  and  those  afflictions  of  the  soul  for  which  relijpon 
affords  the  only  remedy,  and  you  will  have  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  characters  are  as  simple  as  the  plot :  they  are  two 
charming  children,  whose  cradle  and  whose  grave  are  brought  under 
your  notice,  two  faithful  slaves,  and  two  pious  mistresses.  These 
good  people  have  a  historian  every  way  worthy  of  their  lives :  an 
old  man  residing  alone  upon  the  mountain,  and  who  has  survived 
all  that  he  loved,  relates  to  the  traveller  the  misfortunes  of  his 
friends  over  the  ruins  of  their  cottages. 

We  may  observe  that  these  Southern  bucolics  are  full  of  allu* 
sions  to  the  Scriptures.  In  one,  we  are  reminded  of  Ruth,  of 
Sephora ;  in  another,  of  Eden  and  our  first  parents.  These  sacred 
recollections  throw  an  air  of  antiquity  over  the  scenes  of  the 
whole  picture,  by  introducing  into  it  the  manners  of  the  primitive 
East.  The  mass,  the  prayers,  the  sacraments,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  to  which  the  author  is  every  moment  referring,  like- 
wise shed  their  spiritual  beauty  over  the  work.  Is  not  the  mys- 
terious dream  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  essentially  connected  with 
26  T 
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what  is  gitnd  nd  pathetio  in  oar  religiou  dootrioM  1  W«  abw 
diaooTtr  Um'  OhriitUD  in  thoM  1«hoim  of  rwigutioo  to  iho  will 
of  Ood,  of  obedienoe  to  puenti,  oharity  to  tho  poor,  itriotnaM  in 
the  perfomuuieo  of  tho  dntiei  of  roligioB,— in  •  word,  in  tho 
whole  of  thtt  delightAil  theology  whioh  perredei  the  poem  of 
Saint-Pierre.  We  may  eren  go  atill  fiurther,  and  aaaert  that  it  ia 
religion,  in  faot,  whioh  determinea  the  oataatrophe.  Virgbia 
dice  fbr  the  preaerration  of  one  of  the  principal  virtnea  enjoined 
by  Ohriatianity.  It  wonld  have  been  abanrd  to  make  a  Grecian 
woman  die  for  refnaing  to  ezpoae  her  penon ;  bat  the  lorer  of 
Faol  la  a  Chriitian  virgin,  and  what  wonld  be  ridioolooa  aocord- 
ing  to  the  impare  notiona  of  heathenism  becomea  in  thia  inatance 
sablime. 

Thia  pastoral  ia  not  like  the  idyla  of  Theocritns,  or  the  eologaes 
of  Tirgil ;  neither  does  it  exactly  resemble  the  grand  rnral  scenes 
of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  the  Bible ;  bat,  like  the  parable  of  the 
Chod  Shepherd,  it  prodi^9e8  an  ineibble  eflTeot,  and  yoa  are  con- 
vinced that  none  bat  a  Ohristian  ooold  have  related  the  evan- 
gelical loves  of  Faol  and  Virginia. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  it  is  not  the  charm  borrowed 
ham  the  sacred  Soriptares  which  confers  on  Saint-Pierre  the 
saperiority  over  Theocritas,  bat  his  talent  for  delineating  natare. 
To  this  we  reply  that  he  owes  this  talent  also,  or  at  leaist  the  de- 
velopment of  this  talent,  to  Ghiistianity ;  since  it  is  this  religion 
which  has  driven  the  petty  divinities  from  the  forests  and  the 
waters,  and  has  thus  enabled  him  to  represent  the  deserts  in  all 
their  majesty.  This  we  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  mythology;  let  as  now  proceed  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  passions. 
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no  OBusTUir  hiuoion  iniLr  ooNin>niD  as  a  xauioh. 

Not  MtUfied  with  enlarging  the  iphere  of  the  pMriou  in  the 
dnma  and  the  epio  poem,  the  Ohriatian  religion  ia  itaelf  a  apeciee 
of  paaaion,  which  haa  its  transports,  its  ardors,  ita  sigha,  its  joyi, 
its  teara,  ita  love  of  society  and  of  aolitade.  Thia,  aa  we  know^ 
ia  by  the  present  age  denominated  /anatieUm.  We  might  reply 
in  the  worda  of  Rousseau,  whioh  are  truly  remarkable  in  the 
month  of  a  philosopher :  "  Fanaticiam,  though  aanguintty  and 
emel,*  ia  neyertheleaa  a  great  and  powerful  passion,  whieh  exalts 
the  heart  of  man,  which  inspires  him  with  a  contempt  of  death, 
which  gives  him  prodigious  energy,  and  whioh  only  requires  to 
be  judiciously  directed  in  order  to  produce  the  most  sublime  vir- 
tues. On  the  other  hand,  irrelig^on,  and  a  reamming  andphOo- 
lophic  spirit  in  general,  strengthens  the  attachment  to  life,  debases 
the  soul  and  renders  it  effeminate,  concentratea  all  the  passions  in 
the  meanness  of  private  interest,  in  the  abject  motive  of  self,  and 
thus  silently  saps  the  real  foundations  of  all  aociety ;  for  so  trifling 
are  the  points  in  whioh  private  interests  are  united,  that  they  will 
never  counterbalance  those  in  which  they  oppose  one  another."* 

But  this  is  not  the  question ;  we  treat  at  present  only  of  dra- 
matic effect.  Now,  Christianity  considered  itself  as  a  passion 
supplies  the  poet  with  immense  treasures.  This  relipous  passion 
is  the  stronger  as  it  is  in  contradiction  to  all  others,  and  must 
swallow  them  up  to  exist  itself.  Like  all  the  great  affections, 
it  is  profoundly  serious ;  it  attracts  us  to  the  shade  of  conventa 
and  of  mountains.  The  beauty  which  the  Christian  adores  is  not 
perishable ;  it  is  that  eternal  beauty  for  whioh  Plato's  disciples 
wero  so  anxious  to  quit  the  earth.  Hero  below  she  alwaya  ap- 
pears veiled  to  her  lovers;  she  shrouds  herself  in  the  folds  of  the 
universe  as  in  a  mantle ;  for  if  but  one  of  her  glancea  wero  to 
meet  the  eye  and  pierce  the  heart  of  man,  unable  to  endnro  it  he 
would  expiro  with  transport. 
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To  attain  tbe  enjoyment  of  this  supreme  beaniy,  Christunf 
take  a  veiy  different  coarse  from  that  which  the  Athenian  philo« 
sophen  pursaed ;  they  remain  in  this  world  in  order  to  mnltiply 
their  sacrifices,  and  to  render  themselves  more  worthy,  by  a  long 
purification,  of  the  object  of  their  desires. 

Whoever,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Fathers,  have  the 
least  possible  commerce  with  the  flesh,  and  descend  in  innocence 
to  the  grave, — such  souls,  relieved  from  doubts  and  fears,  wing 
their  flight  to  the  regions  of  life,  where  in  never-ending  trans- 
ports they  contemplate  that  which  is  true,  immutable,  and  above 
the  reach  of  opinion.  How  many  glorious  martyrs  has  this  hope 
of  possessing  God  produced  I  What  solitude  has  not  heard  the 
sighs  of  illustrious  rivals  contending  for  the  enjoyment  of  Him 
who  is  adored  by  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  ?  Here  an  Anthony 
erects  an  altar  in  the  desert,  and  for  the  space  of  forty  years  sacri- 
fices himself,  unknown  to  all  mankind ;  there  a  St.  Jerome  for- 
sakes Bome,  crosses  the,  peas,  and,  like  Elias,  seeks  a  retreat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Even  there  hell  leaves  him  not  un- 
molested, and  tho  attractive  figure  of  Rome,  decked  with  all  her 
charms,  appears  in  the  forests  to  torment  him.  He  sustains 
dreadful  assaults ;  he  fights  hand-to-hand  with  his  passions.  His 
weapons  are  tears,  fasting,  study,  penance,  and,  above  all,  love. 
He  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  divine  beauty,  and  implores  its  succor. 
Sometimes,  like  a  criminal  doomed  to  the  most  laborious  toils,  he 
loads  his  shoulders  with  a  burden  of  scorching  sand,  to  subdue 
the  rebellious  flesh,  and  to  extinguish  the  unholy  desires  which 
address  themselves  to  the  creature. 

Massillon,  describing  this  sublime  love,  exclaims,  "  To  such  the 
Lord  alone  appears  good  and  faithful  and  true,  constant  in  his 
promises,  amiable  in  his  indulgence,  magnificent  in  his  gifts,  real 
in  his  tenderness,  merciful  even  in  his  wrath ;  he  alone  appears 
great  enough  to  fill  the  whole  immensity  of  our  hearts,  powerful 
enough  to  satisfy  all  its  desires,  generous  enough  to  soothe  all 
its  woes ',  he  alone  appears  immortal,  and  worthy  of  our  endless 
affection;  finally,  he  alone  excites  no  regret,  except  that  we 
learned  too  late  to  love  him."* 

The  author  of  the  Following  of  Christ  has  selected  from  St. 
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AagoBtine  and  the  other  Fathers  whatever  is  most  mysdo  and 
most  ardent  in  the  language  of  divine  love.* 

"  The  love  of  Qod  is  generous;  it  impels  the  soul  to  great  ac- 
tions, and  excites  in  it  the  desire  of  that  whioh  is  most  perfect. 

«  Love  always  aspires  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  suffers  not  itself 
to  be  detained  by  base  considerations. 

"  Love  is  determined  to  be  free  and  independent  of  all  the  ter- 
restrial affections,  lest  its  inward  light  should  be  obscured,  and 
it  should  either  be  embarrassed  with  the  goods  or  dejected  by 
the  ills  of  the  world. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  upon  earth  that  is  more  deli- 
cious or  more  powerful,  more  exalted  or  more  comprehensive, 
more  agreeable,  more  perfect,  or  more  excellent,  than  love,  because 
love  is  the  offspring  of  God,  and,  soaring  above  all  created  beings, 
cannot  find  repose  except  in  God. 

"  Those  alone  who  love  can  comprehend  the  language  of  love, 
and  those  words  of  fire  in  which  a  soul  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Deity  addresses  him  when  it  ejaculates,  'Thou  art  my  God; 
thou  art  my  love;  thou  art  completely  mine,  and  I  am  entirely 
thine!  Extend  my  heart  that  I  may  love  thee  still  more;  and 
teach  me  by  an  inward  and  spiritual  taste  how  delicious  it  is  to 
love  thee,  to  swim,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the  ocean 
of  thy  love.'" 

« He  who  loves  generously,"  adds  the  same  author,  "  stands 
firm  amid  temptations,  and  suffers  himself  not  to  be  surprised  by 
the  subtle  persuasions  of  his  enemy." 

It  is  this  Christian  passion,  this  immense  conflict  between  a 
terrestrial  and  a  celestial  love,  which  Corneille  has  depicted  in 
that  celebrated  scene  of  bis  Polffeuclea, — ^for  this  great  man,  less 
delicate  than  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  had  no  notion 
that  Christianity  was  beneath  his  genius. 

Pol.    If  death  be  noble  in  a  sovereign's  oanse, 

Wliat  mnat  his  be  who  snffers  for  his  Godf 
Paul.  What  God  is  that  thou  speakest  off 
Pol.  Ahi  Panllna, 

He  hears  thy  every  word. — 'Tis  not  a  Qod, 

Deaf  and  insensible  and  impotent, 

Of  marble,  or  of  wood,  or  shining  gold. 


X 
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X  mcu  the  Ohriitian'i  God— mjr  God  ud  thlne^ 

PatO.  B«  then  oontont  within  thy  hMrt'i  ntMi                                           1 1 

To  adore  in  lilenee. 

PoL 

Why  not  tell  me  rather                                 ^ 

To  be  at  onoa  idolater  and  Chriitian  t 

Paul 

.  Veign  bat  a  moment,  till  Serenu' abienoe, 

And  giro  mjr  father'!  mercy  loope  to  act 

PoL 

My  Hearenly  Father*!  mercy— ah  1  how  Ibr 

To  be  preferred  1    He  my  nneonecion!  itepi 

From  larking  danger  gnidM.    Hi!  hand  laitain!, 

And  when  bnt  entering  on  my  new  career. 

Hi!  grace  decree!  the  crown  of  victory. 

Hy  bark  Jnit  laanched  he  eafely  waft!  to  port^ 

And  me  from  baptiem'!  ritee  to  hearen  coaTeys. 

Oh  that  thon  kneweet  the  vaniiy  of  life. 

And  all  the  bliM  that  after  death  await!  o!  t 

God  of  all  mercy,  thon  haet  given  to  her 

Too  many  Tirtnee,  and  too  high  perfoetioni. 

, 

Which  claim  her  for  a  Chrictian,  that  'twere  grierou 

To  think  her  deitined  to  remain  utranged 

From  thee  and' from  thy  lore,  to  lire  the  ilare, 

The  unhappy  ilare,  of  thine  arch-enemy. 

And  die,  ai  bom,  beneath  hie  odioo!  yokel 

Paul 

What  wieh  eeoaped  thy  too  preeumptnoo!  tongue  f 

Pol. 

One  whoee  Ailfllment  gladly  would  I  purohaee 

With  every  purple  drop  that  Ul!  theie  vein!. 

Paul  Sooner  ihaU U 

Pol 

Hold,  Paulina :  'ti!  in  Tain 

To  !truggle  'gainst  conTictlon.    Unaware! 

• 

The  God  of  Christian!  melt!  the  obdurate  heart; 

The  happy  moment,  though  not  yet  arrived. 

Will  come,  but  when,  is  not  to  me  revealed. 

Paul  Give  np  snoh  idle  fancies,  and  Miure                                                   1 1 

Me  of  thy  love. 

Pol 

Ah !  doubt  me  not^  Paulina; 

I  love  thee  more  than  life,  nay,  more  than  aught 

In  heaven  or  earth,  save  God. 

Paul. 

Then,  by  that  love 

Leave  me  not,  I  eoqjnre  thee  1 

Pot. 

By  that  love 

Let  me  implore  thee,  do  as  I  have  done. 

Paul. 

What,  not  content  to  abandon,  wouldst  thon  too 

Seduoe  me  from  my  filth  t 

Pol. 

le't  then  a  hardship 

To  go  to  heaven  ?  for  thither  I'd  conduct  thee ! 

Paul. 

No  more  of  these  ohimerai  1 

Pol 

Sacred  truth! ! 

Ptna. 

Inflktnatlon  t 
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PoL    No;  MlMtMligbt 

PaiU.  Thou  ehooMit  dwith  bofora  PauUu'i  Ioto. 

PoL    AtUehod  to  Murth,  thoa  ipnniMt  grMo  dlvino.) 

Saoh  are  those  admirable  dialogaee  in  Comeille's  manner,  in 
whicli  the  sincerity  of  the  speakers,  the  rapidity  of  the  transi- 
tions, the  warmth  and  elevation  of  the  sentiments,  never  fail  to 
delight  the  audience.  How  sublime  is  Polyeuctes  in  this  scene ! 
what  greatness  of  soul,  what  dignity,  what  divine  enthusiasm  he 
displays  I  The  gravity  and  nobleness  of  the  Christian  character 
appear,  even  in  the  opposition  of  the  plural  and  singular  pro- 
nouns vott$  and  tu,  the  mere  use  of  which  in  this  way  places  a 
whole  world  between  the  martyr  Polyeuctes  and  the  pagan 
Paulina. 

Finally,  Corneille  has  exhibited  all  the  energy  of  the  Christian 
passion  in  that  dialogue  which,  to  use  Voltaire's  expression,  is 
« admirable,  and  always  received  with  applause." 

Felix  proposes  to  Polyeuctes  to  sacrifice  to  his  false  gods;  but 
Polyeuctes  refuses  to  comply; — 

FeU    At  length  to  my  Jnit  wrath  mj  olemeney 

OivoR  plaee.    Adore,  or  yield  thy  forfeit  UiSk 

Pol.    I  am  a  CbristiMi. 

Fel.  Impions  wretch  I  adore^ 

Or  death  shall  be  tby  doom. 

Pol,  I  am  a  Chriitian. 

FtL    Oh  boaom  most  obdurate !    Soldiers,  haste 
And  ezeente  the  orders  I  have  issued. 

Paul.  Ah  I  whither  lead  ye  him  7 

F«l.  To  death. 

Pol.  To  gIory.> 

Those  words — lam  a  Christian — ^twice  repeated  are  equal  to 
the  most  exalted  expression  of  the  Horaces.  Corneille,  who  was 
so  excellent  a  judge  of  the  sublime,  well  knew  to  what  a  height 
the  love  of  religion  is  capable  of  rising ;  for  the  Christian  loves 
God  as  the  supreme  beauty,  and  heaven  as  his  native  land. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  could  polytheism  ever  inspire  an 
idolater  with  anything  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Polyeuctes  ?  What 
could  be  the  object  of  his  passionate  love  ?  Would  he  submit  to 
death  for  some  lewd  goddess  or  for  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  god  ? 
The  religions  which  are  capable  of  exciting  any  ardor  are  those 
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whioh  approaob  more  or  less  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  a 
Qody  otherwise,  the  heart  and  niiLd,  being  divided  among  a  mul- 
titude of  divinities,  cannot  be  strongly  attached  to  any.  No  lore, 
moreover,  can  be  durable  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  object  Truth 
will  ever  be  the  predominant  passion  of  man;  if  he  loves  error, 
it  is  because  at  the  time  he  cpnsiders  error  as  truth.  We  have 
no  affection  for  falsehood,  though  we  are  continually  falling  into 
it;  but  this  weakness  proceeds  from  our  original  depravity;  we 
have  lost  strength  while  retaining  desire,  and  our  hearts  still  seek 
the  light  which  our  eyes  are  now  too  feeble  to  endure. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  again  opening  to  us,  by  the  merits 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  those  luminous  paths  which  death  had 
covered  with  its  shades,  has  recalled  to  us  our  primitive  loves. 
Heir  of  the  benedictions  of  Jacob,  the  Christian  burns  to  enter 
that  celestial  Sion  to  which  are  directed  all  his  sighs.  This  is  the 
passion  which  our  poets  may  celebrate,  after  the  example  of  Cor- 
neille.  It  is  a  source  of  beauty  which  was  wholly  unknown  to 
antiquity,  and  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  not  have 
overlooked. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


or  THB  ITNSETTLED  STATB  OV  THE  PASSIONS. 

We  have  yet  to  treat  of  a  state  of  the  soul  which,  as  we  think, 
has  not  been  accurately  described ;  we  mean  that  which  precedes 
the  development  of  the  strong  passions,  when  all  the  faculties, 
tteah,  active,  and  entire,  but  confined  in  the  breast,  act  only  upon 
themselves,  without  object  and  without  end.  The  more  nations 
advance  in  civilization,  the  more  this  unsettled  state  of  the  p^ 
sions  predominates ;  for  then  the  many  examples  we  have  before 
us,  and  the  multitude  of  books  we  possess,  give  us  knowledge 
without  experience;  we  are  undeceived  before  we  have  enjoyed; 
there  still  remain  desires,  but  no  illusions.  Our  imagination  is 
rich,  abundant,  and  fiill  of  wonders ;  but  our  existence  is  poor, 
insipid,  and  destitute  of  charms.  With  a  full  heart,  we  dwell  in 
an  empty  world,  and  scarcely  have  we  advanced  a  few  steps  when 
we  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 
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It  is  inconceivable  what  a  shade  this  state  of  the  soul  throws 
over  life;  the  heart  turns  a  hundred  different  ways  to  employ  the 
energies  which  it  feels  to  be  useless  to  it.  The  anoiei^ts  knew 
but  little  of  this  secret  inquietude,  this  irritation  of  the  stifled 
passions  fermenting  all  together;  political  affiiin,  the  sports  of 
the  Gymnasium  and  of  the  Oampus  Martius,  the  business  of  the 
forum  and  of  the  popular  assemblies,  engaged  all  their  time,  and 
left  no  room  for  this  tedium  of  the  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  disposed  to  exaggerations,  to 
hopes  and  fears  without  object,  to  versatility  in  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, and  to  perpetual  inconstancy,  which  is  but  a  continual 
disgust, — dispositions  which  we  acquire  in  the  familiar  society  of 
the  fair  sex.  Women,  independently  of  the  direct  passion  which 
they  excite  among  all  modern  nations,  also  possess  an  influence 
over  the  other  sentiments.  They  have  in  their  nature  a  certain 
ease  which  they  communicate  to  ours ;  they  render  the  marks  of 
the  masculine  character  less  distinct ;  and  our  passions,  softened 
by  the  mixture  of  theirs,  assume,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  some* 
thing  uncertain  and  delicate. 

Finally,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  looking  scarcely  any  farther 
than  the  present  life,  and  having  no  conception  of  pleasures  more 
perfect  than  those  which  this 'world  affords,  were  not  disposed, 
like  us,  by  the  character  of  their  religion,  to  meditation  and 
desire.  Formed  for  the  relief  of  our  afflictions  and  our  wants, 
the  Christian  religion  incessantly  exhibits  to  our  view  the  twofold 
picture  of  terrestrial  /jriefs  and  heavenly  joys,  and  thus  creates  in 
the  heart  a  source  o(  present  evils  and  distant  hopes,  whence 
spring  inexhaustible  abstractions  and  meditations.  The  Christian 
always  looks  upon  himself  as  no  more  than  a  pilgrim  travelling 
here  below  through  a  vale  of  tears  and  finding  no  repose  till  he 
reaches  the  tomb.  The  world  is  not  the  object  of  his  affections, 
for  he  knows  that  the  days  of  man  are  few,  and  that  this  object 
would  speedily  escape  from  his  grasp. 

The  persecutions  which  the  first  believers  underwent  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  in  them  this  disgust  of  the  things  of  this 
life.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  raised  this  feeling  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  human  mind  received  from  it  an  impres* 
sion  of  melancholy,  and,  perhaps,  even  a  slight  tincture  of  mis- 
anthropy, which  has  never  been  thoroughly  removed.     On  all 
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rides  arose  conyents;  hither  retired  the  unfortunate,  smarting 
under  the  disappointments  of  the  world,  or  souls  who  chose  rather 
to  remain  strangers  to  certain  sentiments  of  life  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  finding  themselves  cruelly  deceived.*  But,  nowadays, 
when  these  ardent  souls  have  no  monastery  to  enter,  or  have  not 
the  virtue  that  would  lead  them  to  one,  they  feel  like  strangers 
among  men.  Disgusted  with  the  age,  alarmed  by  religion,  they 
remain  in  the  world  without  mingling  in  ito  puniuits;  and  then 
we  behold  that  culpable  sadness  which  springs  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  passions,  when  these  passions,  without  object,  burn  them- 
selves put  in  a  solitary  heart. 

I  Tbongh  the  author  do«i  not  Miert  in  this  pMMge  that  miaanthropy  had 
any  part  in  the  introdnotion  of  the  monaitio  inaUtate,  or  ii  eompatlble  with  iti 
eiiential  spirit,  this  meaning  might  be  inferred  by  the  reader  who  would  not 
attend  partionlorly  to  the  language  whioh  he  employs.  He  wishes  to  eonvey 
the  idea  that  the  oonyentnal  life,  by  removing  the  occasions  of  sin  and  ilzing 
the  mind  and  heart  upon  God  alone,  afforded  the  remedy  of  that  morbid  eondi- 
tion  of  the  soul  whioh  follows  from  misanthropy  and  a  natural  aTersion  for  the 
world.  These  sentiments  are  transformed  by  the  religious  or  monastio  spirit 
into  senttments  of  charity  and  self-denial.  It  is  well  known  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  religions  orders  was  the  inangnration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Christian  oharity,  as  it  opened  immense  additional  resources  for  the  alloTia- 
Uon  of  almost  OTery  species  of  human  misery.  The  monastio  spirit,  moreover, 
was  founded  essentially  on  the  love  of  God,  as  the  only  end  of  man.  But  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  neighbor  go  hand-in-hand,  liisanthropy, 
therefore,  is  a  sentiment,  both  historically  and  intrinsically,  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  monastio  state.  That  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  regard  to  earthly 
things  should  pervade  the  religious  and  even  the  ordinary  Christian  life,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  gospel  itself,  since  it  teaches  us  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
exiles  in  this  world,  and  beatifies  those  who  yield  to  the  spiritual  sadness 
which  this  consideration  inspires.  "BlesMd  are  they  that  monm,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted."    T. 
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We  have  already  shown  in  the  preceding  books  that  Chris- 
tianity, by  mingling  with  the  affections  of  the  soul,  has  increased 
the  resources  of  the  drama.  Polytheism  did  not  concern  itself 
about  the  vices  and  virtues;  it  was  completely  divorced  from 
morality.  In  this  respect,  Christianity  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  heathenism.  But  let  us  see  whether,  in  regard  to  what  is 
termed  the  marvellotu,  it  be  not  superior  in  beauty  to  mythology 
itself. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  here  undertaken  to  attack  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  scholastic  prejudices.  The  weight  of 
authority  is  against  us,  add  many  lines  might  be  quoted  firom 
Baoine's  poem  on  the  Poetic  Art  in  our  condemnation. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  impossible  to  maintain  that 
mythology,  though  so  highly  extolled,  instead  of  embellishing 
nature  destroys  her  real  charms;  and  we  believe  that  several  emi- 
nent characters  in  the  literary  world  are  at  present  of  this  opinion. 

The  first  and  greatest  imperfection  of  mythology  was  that  it 
circumscribed  the  limits  of  nature  and  banished  truth  from  her 
domain.  An  incontestable  proof  of  this  fact  is  that  the  poetry 
which  we  term  deacriptive  was  unknown  throughout  all  antiquity;* 
so  that  the  very  poets  who  celebrated  the  works  of  nature  did  not 
enter  into  the  descriptive  in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the 
word.     They  have  certainly  left  us  admirable  delineations  of  the 


I  See  note  Q. 
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employments,  the  mannen,  and  the  pleasures,  of  rani  life;  but 
as  to  those  pictures  of  scenery,  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  yaria- 
tions  of  the  sky  and  weather,  which  have  enriched  the  modern 
Muse,  scarcely  any  traits  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  t^eir 
compositions. 

The  few  that  they  contain  are  indeed  excellent,  like  the  rest 
of  their  works.  Homer,  when  describing  the  cavern  of  the 
Cyclop,  does  not  line  it  with  lilac$  and  roie$;  like  Theocritus, 
he  has  planted  laurels  and  tall  pines  before  it.  He  embellishes 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous  with  flowing  fountains  and  useful  trees; 
in  another  place  he  mentions  the  hill  auaulted  by  the  windt  and 
covered  with  Jig-trees,  and  he  represents  the  smoke  of  Circe's 
palace  ascending  above  a  forest  of  oaks. 

Virgil  has  introduced  the  same  truth  into  his  delineations. 
He  gives  (o  the  pine  the  epithet  of  harmoniout,  because  the  pine 
actually  sends  forth  a  kind  of  soft  murmur  when  gently  agitated; 
the  clouds  in  the  Georgics  are  coutpared  to  fleeces  of  wool  rolled 
together  by  the  winds;  and  the  swallows  in  the  ^neid  twitter 
on  the  thatched  roof  of  king  Evander  or  skim  the  porticoes  of 
palaces.  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  have  also  left 
some  sketches  of  this  nature;  but  they  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  favorite  grove  of  Morpheus,  a  valley  into  which  the 
Cytherean  goddess  is  about  to  descend,  or  a  fountain  where 
Bacchus  reposes  in  the  lap  of  the  Naiads. 

The  philosophic  age  of  antiquity  produced  no  alteration  in  this 
manner.  Olympus,  whose  existence  was  no  longer  believed,  now 
sought  refuge  among  the  poets,  who  in  their  turn  protected  the 
gods  that  had  once  protected  them.  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus 
advanced  no  further  than  Homer  and  Virgil;  Lucan  alone  made 
some  progress  in  this  species  of  composition,  and  in  his  Fharsalia 
we  find  the  description  of  a  forest  and  a  desert,  which  remind  us 
of  the  colors  of  modern  artists.^ 

Lastly,  the  naturalists  were  as  sober  as  the  poets,  and  followed 
nearly  the  same  road.  Thus  Pliny  and  Columella,  who  came 
the  last,  take  more  pains  to  describe  nature  than  Aristotle. 
Among  the  historians  and  the  philosophers,  Xenophon,  Plato, 


'  Thii  description  ia  fiill  of  bombaat  and  bad  taato ;  though  we  have  nothing 
t>  do  here  with  the  execution  of  the  piece,  but  with  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Taoitoa,  I%taroh,  and  Pliny  the  yonnger,  are  remarkable  for 
■ome  beautiful  pictures.* 

It  can  Bcaroely  be  suppoeed  that  men  endued  with  miolk  senai- 
bility  as  the  ancients,  could  have  wanted  eyes  to  perceive  the 
charms  of  nature  and  talents  for  depicting  them,  had  they  not 
been  blinded  by  some  powerful  cause.  Now,  this  cause  was  their 
established  mythology,  which,  peopling  the  universe  with  elegant 
phantoms,  banished  from  the  creation  its  solemnity,  its  grandeur, 
and  its  solitude.  It  was  necessary  that  Ohrlstianity  should  expel 
the  whole  hosts  of  fauns,  of  satyrs,  and  of  nymphs,  to  restore  to 
the  grottos  their  silence  and  to  the  woods  their  scope  for  unin- 
terrupted contemplation.  Under  our  religion  the  deserts  have 
assumed  a  character  more  pensive,  more  vague,  and  more  sub- 
lime; the  forests  have  attained  a  loftier  pitch;  the  rivers  have 
broken  their  petty  urns,  that  in  future  they  may  only  pour  the 
waters  of  the  abyss  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains;  and  the 
true  Qod,  in  returning  to  his  works,  has  imparted  his  immensity 
to  nature. 

The  prospect  of  the  universe  could  not  excite  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  those  emotions  which  it  produces  in 
our  souls.  Instead  of  that  setting  sun,  whose  lengthened  rays 
sometimes  light  up  the  forest,  at  others  form  a  golden  tangent 
on  the  rolling  arch  of  the  seas, — instead  of  those  beautiful  acci- 
dents of  light  which  every  morning  remind  us  of  the  miracle 
of  the  creation, — the  ancients  beheld  around  them  naught  but 
a  uniform  system,  which  reminds  us  of  the  machinery  of  an 
opera. 

If  the  poet  wandered  in  the  vales  of  theTaygetus,onthe  banks 
of  the  Sperchius,  on  the  Msenalus,  beloved  of  Orpheus,  or  in  the 
plains  of  the  Elorus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  charm  of  this 
Grecian  geography,  he  met  with  nothing  but  fauns,  he  heard  no 
sounds  but  those  of  the  dryads.  Apollo  and  the  Muses  were 
there,  and  Yertnmnus  with  the  Zephyrs  led  eternal  dances.  Syl- 
vans  and  Naiads  may  strike  the  imagination  in  an  agreeable 


I  See  in  Xenophon  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thonrand,  and  the  TrekMie  on 
Hunting;  in  Plato,  the  exordinm  of  the  Dialogne on  the  Lawa;  in  Taoitni,  the 
deioription  of  the  fonaken  camp,  vhere  Varui  waa  maiMtored  with  his  legioni, 
(jlnnal.,  lib.  {. ;)  in  Plutoroh,  the  lives  of  Brntns  and  of  Pompey;  in  Pliny,  the 
description  of  his  garden. 
28 
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nwnnar,  provided  they  be  not  inoeiBantly  brought  fonnurd.    We 

would  not    , 

— — Bzpel  tit*  TritoM  flrom  tha  watery  wMto, 
Deitroy  Pah's  plpa,  inkteb  from  (he  Fatoi  thair  i b«mn. 

But  then  what  impraMion  does  all  this  leave  on  the  soulf 
What  nsults  fW)m  it  for  the  heart  f  What  moral  benefit  can  the 
mind  thenoe  derive  ?  Oh,  how  far  mora  highly  is  the  Ohristian 
poet  favored  I  Free  from  that  multitude  of  absurd  deities  which 
oircunuoribed  them  on  all  sides,  the  woods  are  filled  with  the 
immensity  of  the  Divinity;  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  wisdom, 
mystery  and  roligion,  seem  to  have  fixed  their  eternal  abode 
in  their  awful  recesses. 

Penetrate  into  those  forests  of  America  coeval  with  the  world. 
What  profound  silence  pervades  these  retroats  when  the  winds 
aro  hushed  t  What  unknown  voices  when  they  begin  to  rise  I 
Stand  still,  and  every  thing  is  mute ;  take  but  a  step,  and  all 
natura  sighs.  Night  approaches :  the  shades  thicken ;  you  hear 
herds  of  wild  beasts  passing  in  the  dark ;  the  ground  murmurs 
under  your  feet;  the  pealing  thunder  roars  in  the  deserts;  the 
forest  bows ;  the  traes  fall ;  an  unknown  river  rolls  beforo  you. 
The  moon  at  length  bursts  forth  in  the  east;  as  you  proceed  at 
the  foot  of  the  trees,  she  seems  to  move  beforo  you  at  their  tope, 
and  solemnly  to  accompany  your  steps.  The  wanderor  seats  him* 
self  on  the  trunk  of  an  otdc  to  await  the  rotum  of  day ;  he  looks 
alternately  at  the  nocturnal  luminary,  the  darkness,  and  the 
river:  he  feels  restless,  agitated,  and  in  expectation  of  some- 
thing extraordinary.  A  pleasuro  never  felt  before,  an  unusual 
fear,  cause  his  heart  to  throb,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  admitted 
to  some  secrot  of  the  Divinity ;  he  is  alone  in  the  depth  of  the  for- 
ests, but  the  mind  of  man  is  equal  to  the  expanse  of  naturo,  and  all 
the  solitudes  of  the  earth  aro  less  vast  than  one  single  thought  of 
his  heart  Even  did  he  nject  the  idea  of  a  Deity,  the  intellectual 
being,  alone  and  unbeheld,  would  be  more  august  in  the  midst 
of  a  solitary  world  than  if  surrounded  by  the  ridiculous  divinities 
of  fabulous  times.  The  barren  desert  itself  would  have  some  con- 
geniality with  his  discursive  thoughts,  his  melancholy  feelings,  and 
even  his  disgust  for  a  life  equally  devoid  of  illusion  and  of  hope. 

Thero  is  in  man  an  instinctive  melancholy,  which  makes  him 
harmonise  with  the  scenery  of  naturo.    Who  has  not  spent  whole 
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hoan  BMted  on  the  bank  of  a  river  contemplating  iti  paaring 
waves?  Who  has  not  found  pleasure  on  the  sea-shore  in  viewing 
the  distant  rook  whitened  by  the  billows  7  How  mqich  are  the 
ancients  to  be  pitied,  who  discovered  in  the  ocean  naught  but  the 
palace  of  Neptune  and  the  cavern  of  Proteus  I  It  was  hard  that 
they  should  perceive  only  the  adventures  of  the  Tritons  and  the 
Nereids  in  the  immensity  of  the  seas,  which  seems  to  give  an  in- 
distinct measure  of  the  greatness  of  our  souls,  and  which  excites 
a  vague  desire  to  quit  this  life,  that  we  may  embrace  all  nature 
and  taste  the  fulness  of  joy  in  the  presence  of  its  Author. 


CHAPTER  II. 


or  ALLEOOBT. 


Metrinkb  I  hear  some  one  ask,  do  yon  find  nothing  beautify 
In  the  allegories  of  the  ancients  ?    We  must  make  a  distinction. 

The  moral  allegory,  like  that  of  the  praytn  in  Homer,  is 
beautiful  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  in  all  religions;  nor  has  it 
been  banished  by  Christianity.  We  may,  as  much  as  we  will, 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Judge  the  two 
vessels  filled  with  good  and  evil;  we  shall  possess  this  advantage, 
that  our  God  will  never  act  unjustly  or  at  random,  like  Jupiter; 
he  will  pour  the  4oods  of  adversity  upon  the  heads  of  mortals,  not 
out  of  caprice,  but  for  a  purpose  known  to  himself  alone.  We 
are  aware  that  our  happiness  here  below  is  co-ordinate  with  a 
general  happiness  in  a  chain  of  beings  and  of  worlds  that  are  con- 
cealed from  our  sight;  that  man,  in  harmony  with  the  spheres, 
keeps  pace  with  them  in  their  progress  to  accomplish  a  revolu- 
tion which  God  envelops  in  his  eternity. 

But  if  the  moral  allegory  still  continues  to  exist  for  us,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  phyiiccd  allegory.  Let  Juno  be  the  air, 
and  Jupiter  the  ether,  and  thus,  while  brother  and  sister,  still 
remain  husband  and  wife, — ^where  is  the  charm,  where  is  the 
grandeur,  of  this  personification  ?  Nay,  more,  this  species  of  alle- 
gory is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  taste  and  even  of  sound  logic. 
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Wa  ought  nerw  to  penonify  •  being  itself,  bat  only  i  jua/t^ 
or  ajftctioh  of  that  being;  othenriie  there  i«  not »  real  pereonifl- 
eation,  but  merelj  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  objoot.  I  maj 
give  epeeoh  to  a  atone;  but  what  ahall  I  gain  by  aasigning  to  thk 
atone  an  allegorical  namef  Now  the  toul,  whoae  nature  ia  life, 
eaaentially  poaaeasea  the  faculty  of  producing;  ao  that  one  of  her 
▼icea,  one  of  her  rirtuea,  may  be  oonaidered  as  her  mm,  or  aa  her 
daughter,  since  ahe  haa  actually  given  birth  to  it.  Thia  passion, 
active  aa  ita  parent,  may,  in  ita  turn  grown  up,  develop  itself, 
acquire  features,  and  become  a  distinct  being.  But  the  phytical 
dfjeet — a  being  purely  passive  by  its  very  nature,  which  ia  not 
Buaoeptible  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  which  has  no  passions, 
but  merely  accidents,  and  accidents  as  inanimate  as  itself — afforda 
nothing  to  which  you  can  impart  life.  Would  you  transform  the 
obduracjf  of  the  flint  or  the  tap  of  the  oak  into  an  allegorical 
being?  It  should  be  observed  that  the  understanding  is  less 
shocked  by  the  creation  of  dryads,  naiads,  sephyrs,  and  echoes, 
than  by  that  of  nympha  attached  to  mute  and  motionless  objects; 
for  in  trees,  water,  and  the  air,  there  are  motions  and  sounds 
which  convey  the  idea  of  life,  and  which  may  consequently  ftir- 
nish  an  allegory,  like  the  movement  of  the  soul.  But  this  minor 
apecies  of  physical  allegory,  though  not  quite  so  bed  aa  the 
greater,  is  always  of  inferior  merit,  cold  and  incoqiplete;  it 
resembles  at  best  the  fairies  of  the  Arabs  and  the  genii  of  the 
Orientals. 

As  to  the  vague  sort  of  deities  placed  by  the  ancients  in  solitary 
woods  and  wild  situations,  they  doubtless  produced  a  pleasing 
effect,  but  they  had  no  kind  of  oonneotion  with  the  mythologioiJ 
system:  the  human  mind  here  fell  book  into  natural  religion. 
What  the  trembling  traveller  adored  as  he  passed  through  these 
solitudes  was  something  unknown,  something  with  whose  name 
he  was  not  acquainted,  and  which  ho  called  the  divinity  of  the 
place;  sometimes  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Pan,  and  Pan  was  the 
uniaenal  God.  These  powerful  emotions,  excited  by  wild  na- 
ture, have  not  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  forests  still  retain  for  us 
their  awful  divinity. 

In  short,  it  is  so  true  that  the  phytical  allegory,  or  the  deities 
of  fable,  destroyed  the  charms  of  nature,  that  the  ancients  had  no 
genuine  landscape  painters  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  no 
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dMoriptive  poetrj.*  Thii  ipMiM  at  po«try,  boweTtr,  wm  laon 
or  leM  known  unong  othar  idolatrotu  nationi,  who  wen  Btnngen 
to  tbe  mythologio  lyitem;  witncM  the  SuiMrlt  pomnt,  th«  talM 
of  the  An\m,  die  Kdd»  of  the  SoandinarUns,  the  aoflga  of  the 
negroea  and  Uie  aaragea.*  Bat,  aa  the  infidel  nationa  have  alwajre 
mingled  their  false  religion,  and  oonaequently  their  bad  taate, 
with  their  oompoaitiona,  it  ia  under  the  Gbriatian  diapenaatioD 
alone  that  nature  baa  been  delineated  with  truth. 


CHAPTER  in. 


BISTOBIOAL  PABT  Off  DK80MPTIV1  POKTRy  AMONO  TBI 
M00KRN8. 

Nj  aooner  bad  tbe  apoatlea  begun  to  preach  the  goapel  to  tbe 
world  than  desoriptive  poetry  made  its  appearance.  All  thinga 
returned  to  the  way  of  truth,  be/ore  Him  who,  in  tbe  words  of 
St.  Augustin,  hold$  the  place  of  truth  on  earth.  Nature  ceased 
to  speak  through  the  fallacious  organ  of  idols;  her  ends  were 
discovered,  and  it  became  known  that  she  was  made  in  the  first 
place  for  Qod,  and  in  the  second  for  man.  She  proclaims,  in 
fact,  only  two  things :  God  glorified  by  his  works,  and  human 
wants  supplied. 

This  great  discovery  changed  tbe  whole  face  of  tbe  creation. 
From  ita  intellectual  part,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  divine  intelli* 
gence  which  it  everywhere  displays,  tbe  soul  received  abundance 
of  food ;  and  flrom  its  material  part  tbe  body  perceived  that  every 
thing  bad  been  formed  for  itself.  Tbe  vain  images  attached  to 
inanimate  beings  vanished,  and  tbe  rocks  became  much  more 
really  animated,  tbe  oaks  pronounced  more  certdn  oracles,  the 
winds  and  tbe  waves  emitted  sounds  far  more  imriressive,  when 
man  had  discovered  in  his  own  heart  tbe  life,  tbe  oracles,  and  tbe 
voice  of  nature. 

Hitherto  solitude  bad  been  looked  upon  as  frightful,  but  Chris- 

I  The  fMti  on  whioh  tbii  Mmrtion  ia  gronnded  are  developed  In  note  W,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  >  See  note  R. 
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tians  found  in  it  a  thousand  chamu,.  The  anchorets  extolled  the 
beauties  of  rooks  and  the  delights  of  contemplation;  and  this 
was  the  first  stage  of  descriptive  poetry.  The  religious  who 
published  the  lives  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  desert  were  also 
obliged  to  describe  the  retreats  in  which  these  illustrious  recluses 
had  buried  their  glory.  In  the  works  of  a  Jerome  and  of  an 
Athanasius*  may  still  be  seen  descriptions  q{  nature  which  prove 
that  they  were  not  only  capable  of  observing,  but  also  of  exciting 
a  love  for  what  they  delineated. 

This  new  species  of  composition  introduced  into  literature  by 
Christianity  rapidly  gained  ground.  It  insinuated  itself  even 
into  the  historic  style,  as  may  be  remarked  in  the  collection 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Byzantine,  and  particularly  in  the 
histories  of  Procopius.  It  was  in  like  manner  propagated,  but  in 
a  degenerate  form,  by  the  Greek  novelists  of  the  Lower  Empire 
and  by  some  of  the  Latin  poets  in  the  West. 

When  Constantinople  had  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks, 
a  new  species  of  descriptive  poetry,  composed  of  the  relics  of 
Moorish,  Greek,  and  Italian  genius,  sprang  up  in  Italy.  Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. But  this  kind  of  description  is  deficient  in  truth.  It 
consists  of  certain  epithets  incessantly  repeated  and  alw^j's  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner.  It  was  impossible  to  quit  the  shady 
/orest,  the  cool  cavern,  or  the  banks  of  the  limpid  stream.  No- 
thing was  to  bo  seen  but  groves  of  orange-trees  and  bowers  of 
jessamine 'and  roses. 

Flora  returned  with  her  basket,  and  the  eternal  Zephyrs  failed 
not  to  attend  her;  but  they  found  in  the  woods  neither  the 
Fauns  nor  the  Naiads,  and,  had  they  not  met  with  the  Fairies 
and  the  Giants  of  the  Moors,  they  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
losing  themselves  in  this  immense  solitude  of  Christian  nature. 
When  the  human  mind  advances  a  step,  every  thing  must  ad- 
vance with  it ;  all  nature  changes  with  its  lights  or  its  shadows. 
Hence,  it  would  be  painful  to  us  now  to  admit  petty  divinities 
where  we  see  naught  but  wide-extended  space.  Place,  if  you 
will,  the  mistress  of  Tithonus  upon  a  car,  and  cover  her  with 
flowers  and  with  dew;  nothing  will  prevent  her  appearing  dis- 
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proportionate,  while  sbedding  her  feeble  light  through  the  bound- 
less firmament  which  Christianity  has  expanded;  let  her  then 
leave  the  office  of  enlightening  the  world  to  Him  by  wbom  it  was 
created. 

From  Italy  this  species  of  descriptive  poetry  passed  into 
France,  where  it  was  favorably  received  by  a  Ronsard,  a  Le- 
moine,  a  Coras,  a  St.  Amand,  and  the  early  novelists.  But  the 
great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  disgusted  with  this 
style  of  delineation,  in  which  they  discovered  no  marks  of  truth, 
banished  it  both  from  their  prose  and  their  poetry;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  works  that  they  ex- 
hibit  no  traces  of  what  we  denominate  descriptive  poetiyA 

Thus  repulsed  from  France,  the  rural  muse  sought  refuge  in 
England,  where  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Waller  bad  paved  the  way 
for  her  reception.  Here  she  gradually  lost  her  affected  manner, 
but  she  fell  into  another  excess.  In  describing  real  nature,  alone, 
she  attempted  to  delineate  every  thing,  and  overloaded  her  pic- 
tures  either  with  objects  too  trivial  or  with  ridiculous  circum- 
stances. Thomson  himself,  in  his  Winter,  so  superior  to  the 
other  parts  of  his  poem,  has  some  passages  that  are  very  tedious. 
Such  was  the  second  epoch  of  descriptive  poetry. 

From  England  she  returned  to  France,  with  the  works  of  Pope 
and  the  bard  of  the  Seasons.  Here  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
guning  admission,  being  of/posed  by  the  ancient  Italian  style, 
which  Dorat  and  some  cchers  had  revived;  she  nevertheless 
triumphed,  and  for  the  victoiy  was  indebted  to  Delille  and  St. 
Lambert.  She  improved  herself  under  the  French  muse,  sub- 
mitted to  the  rules  of  taste,  and  reached  the  third  epoch. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  she  had  preserved  her 
purity,  though  unknown,  in  the  works  of  some  naturalists  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  Tournefort  and  Dutertre.  The  latter  dis- 
plays a  lively  imagination,  added  to  a  tender  and  pensive  genius : 
he  even  uses  the  word  melancholy,  like  Lafontaine,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  at  present  employ  it.  Thus  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  not  wholly  destitute  of  genuine  descriptive  poetry,  as  we 
might  at  first  be  led  to  imagine;  it  was  only  confined  to  the 

'  F^ndlon,  Lafontaine,  and  Cbaulieu,  muat  be  excepted.  Racine  the  younger, 
the  father  of  this  new  poetic  school,  in  which  Delille  has  excelled,  may  also  be 
eonsidwed  as  the  founder  of  descriptive  poetry  in  France. 
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letters  of  onr  missionaries;*  and  here  it  is  that  we  have  studied 
this  kind  of  style,  which  we  consider  so  new  at  the  present  day. 

The  admirable  passages  interspersed  in  the  Bible  afford  a  two- 
fold proof  that  descriptive  poetry  is  among  us  the  offspring  of 
Christianity.  Job,  the  Prophetic  jEcclesia$ticu8,  and  the  JPutlms, 
in  particular,  are  full  of  magnificent  descriptions.  What  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  this  kind  is  the  one  hundred  and  third  psalm ! — 

«  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !  0  Lord,  my  God,  thou  art  ex- 
ceedingly great ! Thou  hast  appointed  darkness,  and  it  is 

night:  in  it  shall  all  the  beasts  of  the  woods  go  about.  The 
young  lions  roaring  after  their  prey,  and  seeking  their  meat  from 
Ood.  The  sun  ariseth,  and  they  are  gathered  together :  and  they 
shall  lie  down  in  their  dens.  Man  shall  go  forth  to  his  work,  and 
to  his  labor  until  the  evening.  How  great  are  thy  works,  O  Lord ! 
thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom :  the  earth  is  filled  with  thy 
riches.  So  is  this  great  sea,  which  stretcheth  wide  its  arms; 
there  are  creeping  things  without  number :  creatures  little  and 
great.  There  the  ships  shall  go.  This  sea-dragon  which  thou 
hast  formed  to  play  therein." 

Pindar  and  Horace  have  fallen  far  short  of  this  poetry. 

We  were,  therefore,  correct  in  the  observation  that  to  Chris- 
tianity St.  Pierre  owes  his  talent  for  delineating  the  scenery  of 
nature;  to  Christianity  he  owes  it,  because  the  doctrines  of  our 
religion,  by  destroying  the  divinities  of  mythology,  have  re- 
stored truth  and  majesty  to^  the  deserts ;  to  Christianity  he  owes 
it,  because  he  has  found  in  the  system  of  Moses  the  genuine  sys- 
tem of  nature. 

But  here  another  advantage  presents  itself  to  the  Christian 
poet.  If  his  religion  gives  him  a  solitary  nature,  he  likewise 
may  have  an  inhabited  nature.  He  may,  if  he  choose,  place 
angels  to  take  care  of  the  forests  and  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  or 
commit  to  their  chaise  the  luminaries  and  spheres  of  heaven. 
This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  supematurai  beings,  or 
the  marvellous,  of  Christianity. 

>  The  reader  will  lee  lome  fine  examplei  of  this  when  we  come  to  trett  of 
the  MiMiona. . 


\  t 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HAVE  THE  DIVINITIES  OF  PAOANISM,  IN  A  POETICAL  FOINl?  OF 
VIEW,  THE  SUPERIORITY  OVER  THE  CHRISTIAN  DIVINITIES?* 

"We  admit,"  impartial  persons  may  say,  "that,  in  regard  to 
men,  Christianity  has  furnished  a  department  of  the  drama  which 
was  unknown  to  mythology,  and  that  it  has  likewise  created  the 
genuine  descriptive  poetry.  Here  are  two  advantages  which  we 
acknowledge,  and  which  may,  in  some  measure,  justify  your  prin- 
ciples, and  counterbalance  the  beauties  of  fable.  But  now,  if  you 
are  candid,  you  must  allow  that  the  divinities  of  paganism,  when 
they  act  directly  and  fur  themselves,  are  more  poetic  and  more 
dramatic  than  the  Christian  divinities." 

At  first  sight,  we  might  be  inclined  to  this  opinion.  The  gods 
of  the  ancients,  sharing  our  virtues  and  our  vices, — ^having,  like 
us,  bodies  liable  to  pain  and  irritable  passions, — mingling  with  the 
human  race,  and  leaving  hero  below  a  mortal  posterity, — these 
gods  are  but  a  species  of  superior  men.  Hence  we  may  be  led 
to  imagine  that  they  furnish  poetry  with  greater  resources  than 
the  incorporeal  and  impassible  divinities  of  Christianity ;  but  on 
a  closer  examination  we  find  this  dramatic  superiority  reduced  to 
a  mere  trifle. 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  always  been,  in  every  religion, 
two  species  of  deity, — one  for  the  poet  and  the  other  for  the  phi- 
losopher.' Thus  the  abstract  Being  so  admirably  delineated  by 
Tertullian  and  St.  Augustin  is  not  the  Jehovah  of  David  or  of 
Isaias :  both  are  far  superior  to  the  Theos  of  Plato  or  the  Jupiter 
of  Homer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  true  that  the  poetic  divini- 
ties of  the  Christians  are  wholly  destitute  of  passions.     The  God 


'  The  word  divinitiea  here  is  employed  in  a  wide  senie,  embraoing  Uieinbab- 
itanU  of  the  gpirit-world.     T. 

<  That  is,  in  the  repreientation  or  delineation  of  the  Deity  by  means  of 
human  language.    T. 
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of  the  Scriptures  repents,  he  is  jealous,  he  loves,  he  hates,  his 
wrath  is  ronsed  like  a  whirlwind ;  the  Son  of  man  takes  pity 
on  our  distresses;  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and  the  angels,  are 
melted  by  the  spectacle  of  our  afflictions,  and  Paradise,  in 
general,  is  much  more  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  man  than 
Olympus. 

There  are  passions,  therefore,  among  our  celestial  powers,*  and 
these  passions  h&ve  this  great  advantage  over  those  of  the  gods 
of  paganism,  that  they  never  lead  to  any  idea  of  depravity  and 
vice.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  that,  in  depicting  the  indig- 
nation or  the  sorrow  of  the  Christian  heaven,  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  the  sentiment  of  tranquillity  and  joy  in  the  imagination 
of  the  reader ;  such  is  the  sanctity  and  the  justice  of  the  God 
that  is  pointed  out  by  our  religion. 

This  is  not  all :  for  if  yon  positively  insist  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians  is  an  impassible  being,  still  you  may  have  impassioned 
divinities,  equally  dramatic  and  equally  malignant  with  those  of 
antiquity.  In  hell  are  concentrated  all  the  passions  of  men.  To 
us  our  theological  system  appears  more  beautiful,  more  regular, 
more  scientific,  than  the  fabulous  doctrine  which  intermingled 
men,  gods,  and  demons.  In  our  heaven  the  poet  finds  perfect 
beings,  but  yet  endued  with  sensibility  and  ranged  in  a  brilliant 
hierarchy  of  love  and  power ;  the  abyss  confines  its  gods  impas- 
sioned and  potent  in  evil,  like  the  gods  of  mythology ;  men  hold 
the  middle  place, — men,  allied  to  heaven  by  their  virtues  and  to 
hell  by  their  vices, — men,  beloved  of  the  angels,  hated  by  the 
devils,  the  unfortunate  objects  of  a  war  that  shall  never  terminate 
but  with  the  world. 

These  are  powerful  agents,  and  the  poet  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. As  to  the  actions  of  the  Christian  intelligences,  it  will  not 
be  a  difficult  task  to  prove  that  they  arc  more  vast  and  more 
mighty  than  those  of  the  mythological  divinities.  Can  the  God 
who  governs  the  spheres,  who  propels  the  comets,  who  creates 
the  universe  and  light,  who  embraces  and  comprehends  all  ages, 
who  penetrates  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
— can  this  God  be  compared  with  a  deity  who  rides  abroad  in  a 
car,  who  lives  in  a  palace  of  gold  on  a  petty  mountain,  and  who 

I  Or  rather,  they  are  Attributed  to  them  by  mwkind. 
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has  not  even  a  dear  foresight  of  the  future  ?  There  is  not  so 
much  as  the  slight  advantage  arising  from  visible  forms  and  the 
difference  of  sex  but  vhat  our  divinities  share  with  those  of 
Greece,  since  the  angels  in  Scripture  frequently  assume  the 
human  figure,  and  the  hierarchy  of  saints  is  composed  of  men 
and  women. 

But  who  can  prefer  a  saint  whose  history  sometimes  offends 
against  elegance  and  taste,  to  the  graceful  Naiad  attached  to  the 
sources  of  a  stream  ?  It  is  necessary  to  separate  the  terrestrial 
from  the  celestial  life  of  this  saint ;  on  earth  she  was  but  a  wo- 
man ;  her  divinity  begins  only  with  her  happiness  in  the  regions 
of  eternal  light.  You  must,  moreover,  continue  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Naiad  was  incompatible  with  descriptive  poetry,  that  a 
stream  represented  in  its  natural  course  is  much  more  pleasing 
than  in  its  allegorical  delineation,  and  that  we  gain  on  one  hand 
what  we  seem  to  lose  on  the  other. 

In  regard  to  battles,  whatever  has  been  advanced  against  Mil- 
ton's angels  may  be  retorted  upon  the  gods  of  Homer.  In  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  they  are  divinities  for  whom  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  since  they  are  not  liable  to  death.  Mars  over- 
thrown and  covering  nine  acres  with  his  body, — Diana  giving 
Venus  a  blow  on  the  ear, — are  as  ridiculous  as  an  angel  cut  in  two 
and  the  severed  parts  uniting  again  like  a  serpent.  The  super- 
natural powers  may  still  preside  over  the  engagements  of  the 
epic ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  interfere  except  in 
certain  cases,  which  it  is  the  province  of  taste  alone  to  determine ; 
this  the  superior  genius  of  Virgil  suggested  to  him  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

That  the  Christian  divinities,  however,  have  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion in  battle  is  not  a  settled  point.  Satan  preparing  to  engage 
with  Michael  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  magnificent;  the  Ctod. 
of  Hosts  advancing  in  a  dark  cloud  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
legions  is  not  a  puny  image ;  the  exterminating  sword,  suddenly 
unsheathed  before  the  rebel  angels,  strikes  with  astonishment  and 
terror ;  the  sacred  armies  of  heaven,  sapping  the  foundations  of 
Jerusalem,  produce  as  grand  an  effect  as  the  hostile  gods  besieg- 
ing Priam's  palace :  finally,  there  is  nothing  more  sublime  in 
Homer  than  the  conflict  between  Emanuel  and  the  reprobate 
spirits  in  Milton,  when,  plunging  them  into  the  abyss,  the  Son  of 
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man  "  checked  ht$  tkunder  in  mid-volley,"  lest  he  should  anni« 

hilate  them. 

I 

Hell  heard  the  nnnifferable  doImj  hell  mw 
Heaven  ranning  fVom  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
AflUghted;  but  itriot  fate  had  eait  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundationi,  and  too  fait  had  bound. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OHARAOTER  OF  THE  TRUB  OOD. 

We  are  filled  with  admiration  when  we  consider  that  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  also  the  God  of  the  gospel ;  that  the  God  who  hurls 
the  thunderbolt  is  likewise  the  God  of  peace  and  innocence. 

He  forma  the  bud,  he  iwelU  the  ripening  fruit, 
And  gives  the  flowori  their  thougand  lovely  hues, 

Dispengei  lun  or  rain  as  best  may  suit. 
And  bids  oool  night  distil  refreshing  dewi. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  need  of  proof  to  demonstrate 
how  superior,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  the  God  of  Christians 
is  to  the  Jupiter  of  antiquity.  At  the  command  of  the  former, 
rivers  roll  back  to  their  sources,  the  heavens  are  folded  like  a 
book,  the  seas  are  divided,  the  dead  rise  from  their  tombs,  and 
plagues  are  poured  forth  upon  nations.  In  him  the  sublime  ex- 
ists of  itself;  and  you  are  spared  the  trouble  of  seeking  it.  The 
Jupiter  of  Homer,  shaking  the  heavens  with  a  nod,  is  doubtless 
highly  majestic;  but  Jehovah  descends  into  the  chhos;  he  pro- 
nounces the  words,  ''Let  there  be  light,"  and  the  fabulous  son 
of  Saturn  dwindles  to  nothing. 

When  Jupiter  would  give  the  other  deities  an  idea  of  his  power, 
he  threatens  to  carry  them  off  by  the  end  of  a  chain.  Jehovah 
needs  no  chain,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

What  needs  his  mighty  arm  our  puny  aid  ? 
In  vain  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  ooiLbined 
Would  strive  to  shalce  his  throne ;  a  single  glance 
Dissolves  their  impioua  league;  he  spealcs,  and  straight 
His  foes  commingle  with  their  native  dust. 
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At  bit  dr«»d  rolee  aflHghtad  oeean  fl«»i, 
And  hMven  itMlf  doth  trembia.    In  hit  tight 
The  oonntlett  tpberet  that  glow  in  /on  espuito 
Art  nothing,  and  the  feeble  race  of  mortali 
At  though  it  ne'er  had  been.> 

When  Achilles  prepares  to  arenge  Patroclns,  Jupiter  announces 
to  the  immortals  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
fliot.    All  Olympus  is  immediately  convulsed : — 

Above,  the  tire  of  godt  bit  thunder  rollt. 
And  pealt  on  peala  redoubled  rend  the  polei. 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  thakci  the  solid  ground; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  thoir  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  thoir  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods. 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rooking  plain ; 
And  the  tossed  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead 
The  infernal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head,  4o.' 

This  passage  has  been  quoted  by  all  critics  as  the  utmost  effort 
of  the  sublime.  The  Greek  verses  are  admirable :  they  present 
successively  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and 
the  shriek  of  Pluto.  Tou  imagine  that  you  hear  the  thunder's 
roar  reverberating  through  all  the  valleys  of  Ida. 

The  sounds  of  the  words  which  occur  in  this  line  are  a  good 
imitation  of  the  peals  of  thunder,  divided,  as  it  were,  by  intervals 
of  silence,  a»v,  re,  wv,  re.  Thus  does  the  voice  of  heaven,  in  a 
tempest,  alternately  rise  and  fall  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests. 
A  sudden  and  painful  silence,  vague  and  fantastic  images,  rapidly 
succeed  the  tumult  of  the  first  movements.  After  Pluto's  shriek 
you  feel  as  if  you  had  entered  the  empire  of  death ;  the  expres- 
sions of  Homer  drop  their  force  and  coloring,  while  a  multitude 
of  hissings  imitate  the  murmur  of  the  inarticulate  voices  of  the 
shades. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  to  this  ?  Has  Christian  poetry 
the  means  of  equalling  such  beauties  ?  Let  the  reader  judge. 
In  the  following  passage  the  Almighty  describes  himself : — 

«  There  went  up  a  smoke  in  his  wrath,  and  a  fire  flamed  from 
his  face ;  coals  were  kindled  by  it.  He  bowed  the  heavens  and 
came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet.     And  he  ascended 


I  Racine's  Ertker. 
27 


2  Popo't  Homtr,  book  xz.  75-84. 
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npon  the  oherubim,  and  he  flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  winds. 
And  he  made  darkness  his  covert,  his  pavilion  round  about  him 
dark  waters  in  the  clouds  of  the  air.  And  the  Lord  thundered 
from  heaven,  and  the  highest  gave  his  voice ;  hail  and  coals  of 
fire.  At  the  brightness  before  him  the  clouds  passed,  hail  and 
coals  of  fire.  And  he  sent  forth  his  arrows,  and  he  scattered 
them  :  he  multiplied  lightnings,  and  troubled  them.  Then  the 
fountains  of  waters  appeared,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered.  At  thy  rebuke,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the 
spirit  of  thy  wrath."* 

"It  must  be  admitted," -says  La  Harpe,  <4hat  there  is  as  much 
difierenoe  between  this  species  of  the  sublime  and  any  other  as 
between  the  spirit  of  Ctod  and  the  spirit  of  man.  Here  we  behold 
the  conception  of  the  grand  in  its  principle.  The  rest  is  but  a 
shadow  of  it,  as  created  intelligence  is  but  a  feeble  emanation  of 
the  Intelligence  that  creates, — as  a  fiction,  however  excellent,  is 
but  a  shadow  of  truth,  and  derives  all  its  merit  from  a  fund»* 
mental  resemblance." 


CHAPTER  VL 

or  THE  SPIRITS  OF   DARKNESS. 

The  deities  of  polytheism,  nearly  equal  in  power,  shared  the 
same  antipathies  and  the  same  affections.  If  they  happened 
to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  it  was  only  in  the  quarrels  of  mor- 
tals.    They  were  soon  reconciled  by  drinking  nectar  together. 

Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  by  acquainting  us  with  the  real 
constitution  of  supernatural  beings,  has  exhibited  to  us  the  em- 
pire of  virtue  eternally  separated  from  that  of  vice.  It  has  re- 
vealed to  us  spirits  of  darkness  incessantly  plotting  the  ruin  of 
mankind,  and  spirits  of  light  solely  intent  on  the  means  of  saving 
them.  Hence  arises  an  eternal  conflict,  which  opens  to  the  imagi- 
nation a  source  of  numberless  beauties. 


■  Psalm  XTii. 
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This  sublime  species  of  the  maryelloos  furnishes  anoiher  kind 
of '  an  inferior  order;  that  is  to  say,  magic.  This  last  was 
known  to  the  ancients;  but  among  us  it  has  acquired,  as  a 
poetic  machine,  higher  importance  and  increased  extent.  Care 
must,  however,  be  always  taken  to  employ  it  with  discretion,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  a  style  sufficiently  chaste.  It  is  above  all  defi- 
cient in  grandeur;  for,  borrowing  some  portion  of  its  power  from 
human  nature,  men  communicate  to  it  something  of  their  own  in- 
significance. 

A  distinguishing  feature  in  our  supernatural  beings,  especially 
in  the  infernal  powers,  is  the  attribution  of  a  character.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  use  Milton  has  made  of  the  character  of 
pride,  assigned  by  Christianity  to  the  prince  of  darkness.  Having, 
moreover,  the  liberty  to  assign  a  wicked  spirit  to  each  vice,  he 
thus  disposes  of  a  host  of  infernal  divinities.  Nay,  more;  he 
then  obtains  the  genuine  allegory  without  having  the  insipidity 
which  accompanies  it;  as  these  perverse  spirits  are,  in  fact,  real 
beings,  and  such  as  our  religion  authorizes  us  to  consider  them. 

But,  if  the  demons  are  as  numerous  as  the  crimes  of  men,  they 
may  also  be  coupled  with  the  tremendous  incidents  of  nature. 
Whatever  is  criminal  and  irregular  in  the  moral  or  in  the  physical 
world  is  alike  within  their  province.  Care  must  only  be  taken 
when  they  are  introduced  in  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  an  aged  forest,  to  give  these  scenes  a 
majestic  character.  The  poet  should,  with  exquisite  taste,  make 
a  distinction  between  the  thunder  of  the  Most  High  and  the 
empty  noise  raised  by  a  perfidious  spirit.  Let  not  the  lightnings 
be  kindled  but  in  the  hands  of  God.  Let  them  never  burst  from 
the  storm  excited  by  the  powers  of  hell.  Let  the  latter  be  always 
sombre  and  ominous.  Let  not  its  clouds  be  reddened  by  vsraih 
or  propelled  by  the  wind  oi  justice.  Let  them  be  pale  and  livid, 
like  those  of  dexpair,  and  be  driven  by  the  impure  blasts  of 
hatred  alone.  In  these  storms  there  should  be  felt  a  power 
mighty  only  in  destruction.  There  should  be  found  that  incon- 
gruity, that  confusion,  that  kind  of  enei^  for  evil,  which  has 
something  disproportionate  and  gigantic,  like  the  chaos  whence  it 
derives  its  origin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  THB  SAINTS. 

It  is  certain  that  the  poets  have  not  availed  themselves  of  all 
the  stores  with  which  the  marvelloua  of  Christianity  is  capable  of 
Bopplying  the  Muses.  Philosophers  may  laugh  at  the  saints  and 
angels;  but  had  not  the  ancients  themselves  their  demi-gods? 
I^thi^ras,  Plato,  Socrates,  recommend  the  worship  of  those  mor- 
ttds  whom  they  denominate  heroes.  "  Honor  the  heroes  full  of 
benignity  and  intelligence,"  says  the  first  in  his  Golden  Versa; 
and,  that  the  term  heroei  may  not  be  mistaken,  Hierocles  inter- 
prets it  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Christianity  explains  the 
appellation  of  mint.  "  These  heroes,  full  of  benignity  and  intelli- 
gence, are  always  thinking  of  their  Creator,  and  are  resplendent 
with  the  light  reflected  by  the  felicity  which  they  enjoy  in  him." 
"The  term  heroes,"  says  he  in  another  place,  << comes  from  a 
Greek  word  that  signifies  love,  to  intimate  that,  full  of  love  for 
God,  the  heroes  seek  only  to  assist  us  to  pass  from  thi^  earthly 
state  to  a  divine  life,  and  to  become  citizens  of  heaven. ''  The 
fathers  of  the  Church  also  give  to  the  saints  the  appellation  of 
heroes.  In  this  sense  they  say  that  baptism  is  the  priesthood  of 
the  laity,  and  that  it  makes  all  Christians  kings  and  priests  unto 
Cfod;*  and  heroes  assuredly  were  all  those  illustrious  martyrs 
who,  subduing  the  passions  of  their  hearts  and  defying  the  malig- 
nity of  men,  have,  by  their  glorious  efibrts,  deserved  a  place  among 
the  celestial  powers.  Under  polytheism  sophists  sometimes  ap- 
peared more  moral  than  the  religion  of  their  country;  but  among 
us,  never  has  a  philosopher,  however  extraordinaiy  his  wisdom, 
risen  higher  than  Christian  morality.  While  Socrates  honored 
the  memory  of  the  just,  paganism  held  forth  to  the  veneration  of 
the  people  villains,  whose  corporeal  strength  was  their  only  virtue 
and  who  were  polluted  with  every  species  of  crime.  If  the 
honors  of  apotheosis  were  conferred  on  good  kings,  had  not  also 

>  Hierocl.,  Com.  in  Pyth,  >  Hieron.,  Dial.  cont.  Lueif.,  t  ii.  p.  136. 
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a  Tiberius  and  a  Nero  their  prieats  and  their  temples?  Holy 
mortals  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  commands  us  to  revere,  ye 
were  neither  the  strong  nor  the  mighty  among  men !  Born,  many 
of  you,  in  the  cottage  of  indigence,  ye  have  exhibit^  to  the  world 
nothing  more  than  an  humble  life  and  obscure  misfortunes.  Shall 
we  never  hear  aught  but  blasphemies  against  a  religion  which, 
deifying  indigence,  hardship,  simplicity,  and  virtue,  has  laid  proa- 
irate  at  their  feet  wealth,  prosperity,  splendor,  and  vice?  , 

What  is  there  so  incompatible  with  poetry  in  those  anchorets 
of  Thebais,  with  their  white  staves  and  their  garments  of  palm- 
leaves?  The  birds  of  heaven  bring  them  food;*  the  lions  of  the 
desert  carry  their  messages*  or  dig  their  graves.*  Familiars  of 
the  angels,  they  fill  with  miracles  the  deserts  where  Memphis 
once  stood,*  and  Horeb  and  Sinai,  Carmel  and  Lebanon,  the  brook 
Cedron  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  still  proclaim  the  glory  of 
the  monk  and  of  the  hermit  of  the  rock.  The  Muses  love  to 
meditate  in  these  antique  cloisters,  peopled  with  the  shades  of 
an  Anthony,  a  Pachomius,  a  Benedict,  and  a  Basil.  The  apostles 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  first  believers  in  catacombs,  or  beneath 
the  date-tree  of  the  desert,  were  not,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Baphael,  subjects  so  exceedingly  unfavorable  to 
genius. 

As  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  at 
present  say  nothing  concerning  all  those  benefactors  of  mankind 
who  founded  hospitals  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  miseries  of 
poverty,  pestilence,  and  slavery,  in  order  to  relieve  the  afflicted. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  lest  we  become 
bewildered  in  a  subject  so  vast  and  so  interesting.  May  we  not 
suppose,  then,  that  the  Josues,  the  Eliases,  the  Isaiases,  the  Jere- 
miases,  the  Daniels,  in  a  word,  all  those  prophets  who  are  now 
enjoying  eternal  life,  could  breathe  forth  their  sublime  lamenta- 
tions in  exquisite  poetry?  Cannot  the  urn  of  Jerusalem  still  be 
filled  with  their  tears?  Are  there  no  more  willows  of  Babylon 
upon  which  they  may  hang  their  unstrung  harps?  As  for  us, 
though  we  pretend  not  to  a  rank  among  the  poets,  we  think  that 


I  Hieron.,  in  V<t,  Paul.      <  Theod.,  Hiit.  Relig.,  ohap.  vi.      *  Hieron.,  Rid. 
*  We  here  make  but  slight  mention  of  these  recluses,  because  we  shall  speak 
of  them  In  another  place. 
27» 
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ihflM  MU  of  prophecy  would  form  veiy  Btriking  groups  Rmong 
the  cloadti  Pioture  to  yonrflelves  their  heads  encircled  with  ra- 
diance, silvery  beards  sweeping  their  immortal  breasts,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself  beaming  from  their  resplendent  eyes. 

But  what  a  host  of  venerable  shades  is  roused  by  the  strains 
of  the  Ghristiaa  Muse  in  the  cavern  of  Mambre  I  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Rebecca,  and  all  ye  children  of  the  East, — ye  patri- 
irohs,  kings,  and  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ, — sing  the  ancient 
covenant  between  Qod  and  man  I  Repeat  to  us  that  history, 
dear  to  heaven,  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  I  The 
choir  of  holy  mouurohs,  with  David  at  their  head, — the  army  of 
confessors  and  martyrs  clad  in  bright  robes, — would  also  Aimish 
us  with  some  exquisite  touches  of  the  marvelloui.  The  latter 
supply  the  pencil  with  the  tragic  style  in  its  highest  elevation. 
Having  depicted  their  sufferings,  we  might  relate  what  Qod  ac- 
oomplished  for  those  holy  victims,  and  touch  upon  the  gift  of 
miracles  with  which  he  honored  their  tombs.  Then  we  would 
station  near  these  august  choirs  the  band  of  heavenly  virgins,  the 
Oenevieves,  the  Pulcherias,  the  Rosalias,  the  Ceoilias,  the  Lq> 
cillas,  the  Isabellas,  the  Eulalias.  The  marvellous  of  Christianity 
presents  the  most  pleasing  contrasts. 

'Tis  well  known  how  Neptune, 

Rtfing  flrom  the  deep, 
Calms  with  a  (ingle  word  the  infUriate  warei. 

Our  doctrines  furnish  us  with  a  veiy  different  kind  of  poetry. 
A  ship  is  on  the  point  of  perishing.  The  chaplain,  by  mysterious 
words  which  absolve  the  soul,  remits  to  each  one  the  guilt  of  his 
sins.  Ho  addresses  Heaven  in  that  prayer  which,  amid  the  up* 
roar  of  the  elements,  commends  the  spirits  of  the  shipwrecked 
to  the  Ood  of  tempests.  Already  the  abysses  of  ocean  yawn  to 
engulf  the  ill-fated  vessel.  Already  the  billows,  raising  their 
dismal  voices  among  the  rocks,  seem  to  begin  the  funeral  dirge; 
but  suddenly  a  ray  of  light  bursts  through  the  storm.  Maiy,  the 
$tar  of  the  sea,  the  patroness  of  mariners,  appears  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloud.  She  holds  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  calms  the  waves 
with  a  smile.  Charming  religion,  which  opposes  to  what  is  most 
terrific  in  nature  what  is  most  lovely  on  earth  and  in  heaven, — ^to 
the  tempests  of  ocean  a  little  infant  and  a  tender  mother  I 
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or  THE  AN0EL8. 

Such  Ib  tbe  kind  of  marvelloui  which  m»j  be  deriyed  Arom 
our  saints  without  entoring  into  the  varied  history  of  their  lives. 
But  we  discover  also  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  angels,  a  doctrine  as 
ancient  as  the  world,  an  immense  treasure  for  the  poet.  Not 
only  are  the  commands  of  the  Most  High  conveyed  from  one 
extremity  of  the  -  universe  to  the  other  by  these  divine  mes- 
aengers, — not  only  are  they  the  invisible  guardians  of  men,  or 
assume,  when  they  would  manifest  themselves,  the  most  lovely 
forms, — but  religion  permits  us  to  assign  tutelary  angels  to  the 
beautiful  incidents  of  nature  as  well  as  to  the  virtuous  senti- 
ments. What  an  innumerable  multitude  of  divinities  is  thus  all 
at  once  introduced  to  people  the  spheres  1 

Among  the  Greeks,  heaven  terminated  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  their  gods  ascended  no  higher  than  the  vapors  of 
the  earth.  The  marvelloua  of  Christianity,  harmonizing  with 
reason,  astronomy,  and  the  expansion  of  the  soul,  penetrates  from 
world  to  world,  from  universe  to  universe,  through  successions 
of  space  from  which  the  astonished  imagination  recoils.  In  vain 
does  the  telescope  explore  every  corner  of  the  heavens ;  in  vain 
does  it  pursue  the  comet  through  our  system;  the  comet  at 
length  flies  beyond  their  reach ;  but  it  cannot  delude  the  arch- 
angel, who  rolls  it  on  to  its  unknown  pole,  and  who,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  will  bring  it  back  by  mysterious  ways  into  the  very 
^ucus  of  our  sun. 

The  Christian  poet  alone  is  initiated  into  the  secret  of  these 
wonders.  From  globe  to  globe,  from  sun  to  sun,  with  the  sera- 
phim, thrones,  and  dominations  that  govern  the  spheres,  the 
weary  imagination  again  descends  to  earth,  like  a  river  which,  by 
a  magnificent  cascade,  pours  forth  its  golden  current  opposite  to 
the  sun  setting  in  radiant  majesty.  From  grand  and  imposing 
images  you  pass  to  those  which  are  soft  and  attractive.  In  the 
shady  forest  you  traverse  the  domain  of  the  Angel  of  Solitude; 
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in  the  soft  moonlight  you  find  the  Genius  of  the  musing  heart; 
you  hear  his  sighs  in  the  murmur  of  the  woods  and  in  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  -Philomela.  The  roseate  tints  of  the  dawn  are  the 
streaming  hair  of  the  Angel  of  Morning.  The  Angel  of  Night 
reposes  in  the  midst  of  the  firmament  like  the  moon  slumbering 
upon  a  cloud ;  his  eyes  are  covered  with  a  bandage  of  stars,  while 
his  feet  and  his  forehead  are  tinged  with  blushes  of  twilight  and 
Aurora;  an  Angel  of  Silence  goes  before  him,  and  he  is  followed 
by  the  Angel  of  Mystery.  Let  us  not  wrong  the  poets  by  think- 
ing that  they  look  upon  the  Angel  of  the  Seas,  the  Angel  of 
Tempests,  the  Angd  of  Time,  and  the  Angel  of  Death,  as  spirits 
disagreeable  to  the  Muses.  The  Angel  of  Holy  Love  gives  the 
virgin  a  celestial  look,  and  the  Angel  of  Harmony  adorns  her 
with  graces;  the  good  man  owes  the  uprightness  of  his  heart 
to  the  Angel  of  Virtue  and  the  power  of  his  words  to  the  Angel 
of  Persuasion.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assigning  to 
these  beneficent  spirits  attributes  distinctive  of  their  powers  and 
functions.  The  Angel  of  Frienddiip,  for  instance,  might  wear  a 
girdle  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  the  cestua  of  Venus;  for 
here  might  be  seen,  interwoven  by  a  divine  hand,  the  consola- 
tions of  the  soul,  sublime  devotion,  the  secret  aspirations  of  the 
heart,  innocent  joys,  pure  religion,  the  charm  of  the  tombs,  and 
immortal  hope.* 

■  If  we  except  Milton,  never  wa8  a  more  poetical  UBe  made  of  the  agency  of 
the  heavenly  messengers  than  by  Addison  in  the  Campaign.  He  thus  sublimely 
depicts  the  Angel  of  Vengeance ; — 

So,  when  an  angel  by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  gnilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  ftoious  blast. 
And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm. 
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APPLIOATION  OF   THE   FBINCIPLEB    ESTABLISHED  IN  THE   POE- 
CEDING  CHAPTERS — CHARACTER  OF  SATAN. 

From  precepts  let  ua  pass  to  examples.  On  resuming  the 
snbject  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  shall  begin  with  the  cha- 
racter ascribed  to  the  fallen  angels  by  Milton. 

Dante  and  Tasso  had,  prior  to  the  English  poet,  depicted  the 
monarch  of  hell.  The  imagination  of  Dante,  exhausted  by  nine 
circles  of  torment,  has  made  simply  an  atrocious  monster  of  Satan, 
looked  up  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Tasso,  by  giving  him  horns, 
has  almost  rendered  him  ridiculous.  Misled  by  these  authorities, 
Milton  had,  for  a  moment,  the  bad  taste  to  measure  his  Satan; 
but  he  soon  recovers  himself  in  a  sublime  manner.  Hear  the 
exclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  fire,  whence  he  surveys,  for  the  first  time,  his  new 
dominions  :* — 

Farewell,  happy  field*, 
Where  joy  forever  dwells  t  hail,  horron,  haili 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time  I 

Here  at  least 

We  shall  be  free 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. 

What  a  mode  of  taking  possession  of  the  infernal  abyss ! 
The  council  of  fallen  spirits  being  assembled,  the  poet  thus 
represents  Satan  in  the  midst  of  his  senate  :* — 

His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory,  obscured;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal,  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarcbs.    Darltened  so,  yet  shone 


>  ParadiM  Lott,  b.  L  249. 
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AboTe  them  all  the  Archangel :  but  hie  fkoe 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  oara 
Sat  on  hia  faded  cheek 

Let  tU9  complete  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Satan. 
Having  escaped  from  hell  and  reached  the  earth,  overwhelmed 
with  despair;  while  contemplating  the  universe,  he  thus  apostro- 
phizes the  sun :' — 

Oh  thou,  that,  with  snrpasging  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  iVom  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  Qod 
Of  this  new  world, — at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads, — to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  flriendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fT'^m  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Warring  in  hearen  against  heaven's  matchless  King. 

,  Ah,  wherefore  I  he  deserved  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence 

Lifted  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

Oh,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordained 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition 

Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  Infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell 

Oh  then  at  lost  relent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  7 
None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  the  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts. 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent    Ah  me  t  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 
Under  what  tormente  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  bell.  ... 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 
By  act  of  grace  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  my  thoughts  t  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore ! 
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This  knows  my  punisher;  therefore  u  for 
From  granting  he  as  I  trom  begging  peace: 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse ;  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good :  by  thee,  at  least. 
Divided  empire  with  heaven's  King  I  hold 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign, 
As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

How  exalted  soever  may  be  our  admiration  of  Homer,  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  has  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to 
this  passage.  When,  in  conjunction  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
subject,  the  excellence  of  the  poetry,  the  natural  elevation  of  the 
characters,  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  passions  is  dis- 
played, what  more  can  justly  be  required  of  genius  ?  Satan 
repenting  when  he  beholds  the  light,  which  he  hates  because  it 
reminds  him  how  much  more  glorious  was  once  his  own  con- 
dition; afterward  wishing  that  he  had  been  created  of  an  inferioi 
rank ;  then  hardening  himself  in  guilt  by  pride,  by  shame,  and 
by  mistrust  itself  of  his  ambitious  character ;  finally,  as  the  sole 
result  of  his  relictions,  and  as  if  to  atone  for  a  transient  re- 
morse, taking  upon  himself  the  empire  of  evil  throughout  all 
eternity — this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions 
that  ever  sprang  from  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 

An  idea  here  strikes  us,  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  communi- 
cate. Whoever  possesses  discernment  and  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, must  perceive  that  Milton  has  introduced  into  the  characteB 
of  Satan  the  perverseness  of  those  men,  who  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  filled  England  with  mourning  and 
wretchedness.  You  even  discover  in  him  the  same  obstinacy, 
the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  pride,  the  same  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  intolerance ;  you  meet  with  the  principles  of  those  infamous 
levellers,  who,  seceding  from  the  religion  of  their  country,  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  all  legitimate  government,  revolting  at  once 
against  Qod  and  man.  Milton  had  himself  imbibed  this  spirit 
of  perdition;  and  the  poet  could  not  have  imagined  a  Satan  so 
detestable,  unless  he  had  seen  his  image  in  one  of  those  repro- 
bates, who,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  transformed  their  country 
into  a  real  abode  of  demons. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


POSTIOAL  MAOHINEBT. 

Venu9  in  the  woods  0/  Carthage — Raphael  in.  the  bowers  of  Eden. 

We  shall  now  quote  eome  examples  of  poetical  maohineiy. 
Venus  appearing  to  ^neas  in  the  woods  of  Carthage  is  a  passage 
composed  in  the  moet  graceful  style.  "His  mother,  pursuing 
the  same  path  across  the  forest,  suddenly  stands  before  him.  She 
had  the  figure  and  the  face  of  a  nymph,  and  was  armed  after  the 
manner  of  the  virgins  of  Tyre." 

This  poetry  is  charming ;  but  has  the  bard  of  Eden  fallen  short 
of  it,  when  describing  the  arrival  of  the  angel  Raphael  at  the 
bower  of  our  first  parents  ?, 

Six  winga  he  wor«,  to  ihada 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  dad 
Eaoh  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  hK||breaat 
With  regal  ornament;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  sone  his  waist ; 

....  the  third  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail 

6ky-tincturad  grain He  stood 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  filled 

The  circuit  wide 

*  ....  He  now  is  eome 

Into  the  blissful  Held  through  grores  of  myrrh 
And  flowering  odors,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm, 
A  wilderness  of  sweets ;  for  Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 

Her  virgin  fancies 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come, 
Adam  discerned,  as  in  the  door  he  sat, 

....  and  thus  he  called  :— 
Hasto  hither.  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold, 
Eastward  among  those  trees  what  glorious  shapa 
Comes  this  way  moving;  seems  another  morn 
Risen  on  mid-noon. 

In  this  passage,  Milton,  little  inferior  in  grace  to  Virgil,  sur- 
passes the  Roman  poet  in  sanctity  and  grandeur.    Raphael  is 
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more  beautiful  than  Venus,  Eden  more  delicious  than  the  woods 
of  Carthage,  and  iBneas  is  a  cold  and  insignificant  character  in 
comparison  with  the  majestic  father  of  mankind. 

Here  is  a  description  of  one  of  Klopatock's  mystical  angels : — 

"The  first-bom  of  the  Thrones  quickly  descended  toward 
Gabriel,  to  conduct  him  in  solemn  state  into  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.  By  the  Eternal  he  is  called  the  Elect,  and  by  ^ea• 
yen,  Eloa.  He  is  the  highest  of  all  created  beings,  and  next  in 
rank  to  the  Essence  increate ;  a  single  thought  of  his  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  whole  soul  of  man  when,  worthy  of  immortality,  it  is 
absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  His  looks  are  more  lovely  than 
the  vernal  morn ;  brighter  than  the  stars  when,  in  youthful  splen- 
dor, they  issued  from  their  Creator's  hands  to  run  their  appointed 
courses.  He  was  the  first  being  that  Qod  created.  From  the 
crimson  dawn  he  formed  his  ethereal  body.  When  he  received 
existence,  a  heaven  of  clouds  floated  around  him ;  God  himself 
raised  him  from  them  in  his  arms,  and,  blessing  him,  said,  Crea- 
ture, here  am  !!"*■ 

Raphael  is  the  external,  Eloa  the  internal,  angel.  The  Mer- 
curies and  the  ApoUos  of  mythology  seem  to  us  less  divine  than 
these  genii  of  Christianity. 

The  gods  in  Homer  fight  with  each  other  on  several  occasions ; 
but  we  there  meet  with  nothing  superior  to  the  preparations  of 
Satan  for  giving  battle  to  Gabriel  in  paradise,  or  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  rebel  legions  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Emanuel.  The 
divinities  of  the  lUad  several  times  rescue  their  favorite  heroes 
by  covering  them  with  a  cloud;  but  this  machine  has  been  most 
happily  transferred  to  Christian  poetry  by  Tasso,  when  he  intro- 
duces Solyman  into  Jerusalem.*  The  car  enveloped  in  vapor,^ 
the  invisible  journey  of  an  aged  enchanter  and  a  hero  through 
the  camp  of  the  Christians, — the  secret  gate  of  Herod, — the  al- 
lusions to  ancient  times  interwoven  with  a  rapid  narrative, — the 
warrior  who  attends  a  council  without  being  seen,  and  who  shows 
himself  only  to  urge  Jerusalem  to  make  a  longer  resistance, — all 
this  marvellous  machinery,  though  of  the  magic  Kind,  possesses 
extraordinary  excellence. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  paganism  has  at  least  the 
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aaperioritj  over  Christianity  in  the  description  of  the  TolnptnoTU. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  Armida  ?  Is  she  devoid  of  channs 
when,  leaning  over  the  forehead  of  the  slumbering  Renaud,  the 
dagger  drops  from  her  hand  and  her  hatred  is  transformed  into 
love  ?  Is  Asoanius,  concealed  by  Venus  in  the  Oytherean  forests, 
more  pleasing  than  the  young  hero  of  Tasso  who  is  bound  with 
flojf  ery  chfuns  and  transported  to  the  Fortunate  Isles  ?  There  is 
certainly  no  excess  of  the  serious  in  those  gardens  whose  only 
fault  is  to  be  too  enchanting  or  in  those  loves  that  require  only 
to  be  covered  with  a  veil.  We  find  in  this  episode  even  the 
oestus  of  Venus,  the  omission  of  which  in  other  places  has  been 
BO  much  regretted.  If  discontented  critics  would  have  the  use 
of  magic  altogether  banished  from  poetry,  the  spirits  of  darkness 
might  become  the  principal  actors  themselves,  instead  of  being 
the  agents  of  men.  The  facts  recorded  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
would  authorise  such  imagery,  and  the  demon  of  sensualism  has 
always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
powerful  among  the  infernal  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XL 


DBXAM  OF  JENEAS — DBEAM  OF  ATHALIE. 

We  have  now  but  two  species  of  poetic  machinery  to  treat  of 
—thejoumey»  of  the  gods,  and  dreams. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  we  shall  select  the  dream  of  .^neas 

on  the  fatal  night  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  the  hero 

himself  thus  relates  to  Dido  : — 

'Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repdra 
Oar  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seemed,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
8nch  as  he  was  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 
Thessalian  coursers  drag^d  him  o'er  the  plain. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thmtt 
Through  the  bored  holes,  his  body  black  with  dust; 
Unlilce  that  Hector  who  returned  from  toils 
Of  war  triumphant  in  ^acian  spoils,'         e 
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Or  him  who  made  the  hinting  Orceka  ntira, 

And  Uunehed  againit  their  navy  Phrygian  Are. 

Hi*  hair  and  beard  atood  atiffened  with  hie  gore. 

And  all  the  wounds  he  for  hi*  oountry  bore ' 

Kow  atreamed  afireab,  and  with  new  pnrple  ran. 

I  wept  to  aee  the  visionary  man, 

And  while  my  tronoe  continued  thoa  began : 

0  light  of  Trojans  and  support  of  Troy, 

Thy  father's  champion  and  thy  country'a  joy  I 

0  long-expected  hy  thy  friends  !  from  whence 

Art  thou  so  late  returned  fo;- cur  defence? 

Do  we  behold  thoe,  wearied  as  we  are 

With  length  of  labors  and  with  toils  of  war? 

After  so  many  funerals  of  thy  own, 

Art  thou  restored  to  our  declining  town  ? 

But  say,  what  wounds  are  these  ?  what  new  diagraoe 

Deforms  the  manly  featurea  of  thy  face  ? 

To  this  the  spectre  no  reply  did  frame, 

But  answered  to  the  cause  for  which  he  came, 

And,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 

Ihia  warning  in  these  mournftil  worda  expressed: 

0  goddeaa-born  I  escape,  by  timely  flight. 

The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night; 

The  foes  already  have  posaessed  the  wall; 

Troy  nods  fVom  high  and  totters  to  her  iUL 

Enough  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name,  * 

More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 

If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  father's  throne 

Could  be  defended,  'twM  by  mine  alone : 

Now  Troy  to  thee  commends  her  future  states 

And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate : 

From'  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 

Which,  wandering  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect 

He  said,  and  brought  me  from  their  blest  abodei 

The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods. 

With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  choir. 

The  wreaths  and  relics  of  the  immortal  fire.' 

This  dream  deserves  particular  attention,  becanse  it  is  an  epi- 
tome, as  it  were,  of  Virgil's  genius,  and  displays,  in  a  narrow 
compass,  all  the  species  of  beauties  peculiar  to  that  poet. 

Wo  are  struck,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  contrast  betwe>m 
this  terrific  dream  and  the  peaceful  hour  in  which  it  is  sent  by 
the  gods  to  ^neas.  No  one  has  referred  to  times  and  places 
with  more  impressive  cfiect  than  the  Mantuan  poet.    Here  it  is 
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a  tomb,  there  some  affecting  adventare,  that  determines  the  limits 
of  a  ooantty ;  a  new  city  bears  an  ancient  appellation ;  a  foreign 
stream  assumes  the  name  of  a  river  in  one's  native  land.  As  to 
the  hoars,  Virgil  has  almost  always  coupled  the  most  tranquil 
time  with  the  most  distressing  events,  producing  a  contrast  re- 
plete with  melancholy,  and  which  recalls  the  philosophic  moral 
that  nature  fulfils  her  laws  undisturbed  by  the  petty  revolutions 
in  human  things. 

The  delineation  of  Hector's  ghost  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The 
phantom,  surveying  ^neas  in  silence,  his  big  tears,  his  ttoollen 
feet,  are  minor  circumstances  of  which  the  great  painter  invari- 
ably avails  himself  to  give  identity  to  the  object.  The  words  of 
JBneas — quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  1 — are  the  exclamation  of  a  hero, 
duly  sensible  of  Hector's  merits  and  taking  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  whole  history  of  Troy.  In  the  sguallsntem  barbam  et  con- 
cretos  sanguine  crines  you  see  the  perfect  spectre.     But  Virgil, 

after  his  manner,  suddenly  changes  the  idea : —  Vulnera 

cireum  plurima  muroa  ascepit  patrtoa.  How  comprehensive  are 
thetid  words ! — a  eulogy  on  Hector,  the  memory  of  his  misfortunes 
and  those  of  his  country,  for  which  he  received  so  many  wounds. 
0  lux  Dardanim  I  Spes  6  Jidissima  Teucrum  !  are  exclamations 
draught  with  genuine  ardor.  How  deeply  pathetic  nnd  how 
keenly  painful  do  they  render  the  succeeding  words :  ut  te  post 
muita  tuorum  funera  .  .  .  adspicimust  Alas !  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  those  who  leave  their  country.  On  their  return  we  may 
address  them  in  the  words  of  ^neas  to  Hector: — 

After  80  many  funerals  of  thy  own, 

Art  thou  reitored  to  our  declining  town  ?> 

The  silence  of  Hector,  his  deep  sigh,  followed  by  the  ezhorta- 
tion, — -fuge,  eripeflammisy — are  also  striking  circumstances,  and 
cannot  fail  to  produce  effects  of  terror  and  consternation  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  last  trait  in  the  picture  combines  the 
twofold  imagery  of  dream  and  vision ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
spectre  were  removing  Troy  itself  from  the  earth  when  he  hur- 
ries off  with  the  statue  of  Vesta  and  the  sacred  fire  in  his  arms. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  this  dream,  a  beauty  derived  from  the 


'  The  author  could  not  reiVain  from  this  observation,  after  having  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  it  in  all  its  terrible  reality.    E. 
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veiy  uatore  of  the  thing,  .^neas  at  first  rejoices  to  see  Hector, 
under  the  impressbn  that  he  is  yet  alive ;  he  then  alludes  to  the 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  Troy  since  the  death  of  the  hero. 
The  state  in  which  he  beholds  him  is  not  sufficient  to  remind  him 
of  his  fate ;  he  asks,  whence  proceed  those  wounds  t  and  yet  tells 
you  that  he  thus  appeared  the  day  on  which  he  was  dragged 
round  the  walls  of  Ilion.  Such  Is  Uie  incoherence  of  the  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  images,  of  a  dream. 

It  is  a  high  gratification  to  us  to  find  among  the  Christian 
poets  something  that  rivals,  and  that  perhaps  surpasses,  this 
dream.  In  poetry,  tragic  efieot,  and  religion,  these  two  delinea- 
tions are  equal,  and  Virgil  is  once  more  repeated  in  Racine. 

Athalie,  under  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  thus 
relates  her  dream  to  Abner  and  Mathan : — 

'TwBi  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  horror  reigni, 

My  mother  JomImI  appeared  before  me. 

Richly  attired  aa  on  the  day  she  died. 

Her  lorrowa  had  not  damped  her  noble  pride ; 

She  eren  itill  retained  those  borrowed  charm* 

Which,  to  eonoeal  the  irreparable  ravage 

Of  envioni  time,  ihe  spread  upon  her  cheek*. 

"Tremble,"  said  she,  "0  daughter  worthy  of  m«l 

The  Hebrews'  cruel  Qod  'gainst  thee  prevails; 

I  grieve  that  into  his  tremendous  hands 

Thou  too  must  fall,  my  daughter!"    As  she  spoke 

These  awful  words,  her  shadow  toward  my  bed 

Appeared  to  stoop;  I  stretched  my  arms  to  meet  her, 

But  grasped  in  my  embrace  a  frightful  mass 

Of  bones  and  mangled  flesh  besmeared  with  mire. 

Garments  all  dyed  with  gore,  and  shattered  limbs, 

Which  greedy  dogs  seemed  eagerly  to  fight  for. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  in  this  place,  between  Yir^I 
and  Racine.  Both  dreams  are  alike  drawn  from  the  character 
of  their  respective  religions.  Virgil  is  more  melancholy,  Racine 
more  terrific.  The  latter  would  have  missed  his  object,  and  be- 
trayed an  ignorance  of  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  doctrines, 
if,  after  the  example  of  the  former,  he  had  placed  the  dream  of 
Athalie  in  a  peaceful  hour.  As  he  is  about  to  perform  much,  so 
also  he  promises  much  in  the  verse — 

'Twos  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  horror  reigns. 

In  Racine  there  is  a  conformity,  and  in  Virgil  a  contrast,  of 
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The  aoene  anncnnoed  by  the  i^pparition  of  Hector — that  is  to 
say,  the  destruotion  of  a  great  nation  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Boman  empire — ^would  be  much  more  magnificent  than  the  fall  of 
a  single  queen,  if  Joas,  rekindling  the  torch  of  David,  did  not 
show  us  in  the  distance  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  re- 
formation of  all  mankind. 

The  two  poets  exhibit  the  same  excellence,  though  we  prefer 
the  passage  in  Racine.  As  Hector  first  appeared  to  ^neas,  so 
he  remained  to  the  end ;  but  the  borrowed  pomp  of  Jezabel,  so 
suddenly  contrasted  with  her  gory  and  lacerated  form,  is  a  change 
of  person  which  gives  to  Racine's  verse  a  beauty  not  possessed 
by  that  of  Virgil.  The  mother's  ghost,  also,  bending  over  her 
daughter's  bed,  as  if  to  conceal  itself,  and  then  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  mangled  bones  and  flesh,  is  one  of  those  frightful 
circumstances  which  are  characteristic  of  the  phantom. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


POBTIOAL  MACHINSBT,  OONTINriD. 

Joumejfs  of  Eomer'a  gods — Satan's  expedition  in  quest  of  the 

New  Creation. 

Wb  now  come  to  that  part  of  poetic  machinery  which  is  derived 
from  the  journeys  of  supernatural  beings.  This  is  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  marvellous  in  which  Homer  has  displayed  the 
greatest  sublimity.  Sometimes  he  tells  you  that  the  car  of  the 
god  flies  like  the  thought  of  a  traveller,  who  calls  to  mind  in  a 
moment  all  the  regions  that  he  has  visited;  at  others  he  says, 
"  Far  as  a  man  seated  on  a  rock  on  the  brink  of  ocean  can  see 
around  him,  so  far  the  immortal  coursers  sprang  forward  at  every 
bound." 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  genius  of  Homer  and  the  majesty 
of  his  gods,  his  marvellous  and  all  his  grandeur  aire  nevertheless 
eclipsed  by  the  marvellous  of  Christianity. 
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Satan,  having  reaohed  the  gates  of  hell,  which  an  opened  for 
him  by  sin  and  death,  preparos  to  go  in  quest  of  the  creation.* 

The  gatti  wide  open  stood, 

And  like  »  furoMe  month 

Cut  forth  redounding  imolce  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyei  in  midden  view  appear 

The  Mcreta  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  daric 

Iliimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dlmeniion,  where  length,  breadth,  and  height^ 

And  time  and  place,  are  lost;  where  eldeit  Night 

And  Chaos,  anceitori  of  Nature,  bold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand.  .  .  . 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  Send 

Stood  on  the  brinlt  of  hell,  and  looked  a  while, 

Pondering  his  voyage,  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross 

At  last  his  sail'broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and,  in  the  surging  smoke 

Uplifted,  spurns  the  ground;  thence  many  a  league^ 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 

Audacious ;  but  that  seat  soon  failing,  meet! 

A  vast  vacuity;  all  unawares. 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plump  down  ha  dropi 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 

Down  had  l>een  falling,  had  not,  by  ill  ehanoe, 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumnltuous  cloud, 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  aloft;  that  tury  stayed 

Quenched  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  land ;  nigh  foundered,  on  he  (krei. 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying. 

The  flend 

O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare^ 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  fbet,  pursues  his  way. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

At  length,  a  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence ;  thither  he  plies, 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 

Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 

I  Paradin  Leit,  book  iL  v.  888  to  1050;  book  iii.  v.  601  to  644,  with  the 
omission  of  passage?  hore  and  there. 
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Bordtring  on  light,  when  itnilght  behold  the  thront 

Of  OhMi,  »od  hU  dark  pariUon  tprMul 

Wide  on  the  WMtoftil  deep;  with  him  enthroned, 

Sat  rable-veiUd  Might,  eldeit  of  thtagi, 

The  eoniort  of  hit  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 

Rnmor  and  Chanee, 

And  Tamnlt  and  ConHiiton  all  embroiled, 
And  DiMord  with  a  thouiand  varlout  monthf. 
To  whom  Satan,  turning  boldly,  thai :  Ye  Powora 
And  Spirit*  of  thli  netbermoit  abyii, 
Ohaoi,  and  ancient  Might,  I  oome  no  ipy 
With  purpoie  to  explore  or  to  ditturb 
The  leoreti  of  your  realm,  but  by  ooutraint 
IVanderlDg  tbii  darkiome  deiert,  ai  my  way 
Llei  through  your  spaeioue  empire  up  to  light—* 

Direct  my  oourio. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 

With  fUterIng  speech  and  visage  inoompoied. 

Answered:  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art;— 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Ifad^  head  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrows. 

I  upon  my  frontiers  here 

Keep  residence, 

That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend, 
Encroached  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils. 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night;  first  hell. 
Tour  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath; 
Mow  lately  heaven  and  earth,  another  world. 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  linked  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  heaven  trom  whence  your  legions  felL 

Go  and  speed ; 

Havoc  and  spoil  and  ruin  are  my  gain ! 
He  ceased ;  and  Satan  stayed  not  to  reply. 
But,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 
Witii  iVesh  alacrity  and  force  renewed. 
Springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 

Into  the  wild  expanse 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 

A  glimmering  dawn ;  here  nature  first  begins 

Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire — 

That  Satan  with  less  toll,  and  now  with  ease, 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light, 

And  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port, 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
For  off  the  empyreal  heaven  extended  wide-^ 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
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Of  llring  npphln. 

fu  diitMt  b«  dtMriM, 

AiMndingi  by  dtgnti  B«(Biflc«nt> 

Up  to  tht  mM  of  hMrtn,  » itruetara  high—  , 

DInet  agftlnit  which  op«n«d  from  btnokth 

A  pMtkgo  down  (o  tba  ••rtb. 

BkUn  nrom  bono*  now  on  the  lowor  italr, 
TbU  toalod  by  itopi  of  gold  to  htftven  gmte, 
Looki  down  with  wonder  nt  the  indden  view 
Of  all  tbli  world  nt  onoe. 

In  the  opinion  of  any  impartial  person,  a  religion  which  hu 
Airnished  such  a  sublime  species  of  the  marvellous,  and  more- 
over  inspired  the  idea  of  the  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve,  cannot  be 
an  anIi-poetictU  religion.  What  is  Juno,  repairing  to  the  limits 
of  the  earth  in  Ethiopia,  to  Satan  speeding  his  course  from  the 
depths  of  Chaos  up  to  the  frontiers  of  nature  ?  The  passages 
which  we  have  omitted  still  heighten  the  effect;  for  they  seem 
to  protract  the  journey  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  convey  to 
the  reader  a  vague  conception  of  the  infinite  space  through 
which  he  has  passed. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


THK  CHRISTIAN   HKIiL. 

Amono  the  many  differences  which  distinguish  the  Christian 
hell  from  the  Tartarus  of  the  ancients,  one  in  particular  is  well 
worthy  of  remark; — that  it,  the  torments  which  the  devils  them- 
selves  undergo.  Pluto,  the  Judges,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  shared 
not  the  tortures  of  the  guilty.  The  pan^  of  our  infernal  spirits 
are  therefore  an  additional  fitld  for  the  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently a  poetical  advantage  which  our  hell  possesses  over  that 
of  antiquity. 

In  the  Cimmerian  plains  of  the  Odytaey,  the  indistinctness  of 
the  place,  the  darlness,  the  incongruity  of  the  objects,  the  ditch 
where  the  shades  assemble  to  quaff  blood,  give  to  the  picture 
something  awful,  and  that  perhaps  bears  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  Christian  hell  than  the  Tsenarus  of  Virgil.  In  the  latter 
may  be  perceived  the  progress  of  the  philosophic  doctrines  of 
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Greece.  The  Fates,  the  Gooytos,  the  Styz,  are  to  he  found  with 
all  their  details  in  the  works  of  Plato.  Here  commences  a  dis- 
tribution of  punishments  and  rewards  unknown  to  Homer.  We 
have  already  observed*  that  misfortune,  indigence,  and  weak- 
ness, were,  after  death,  banished  by  the  pagans  to  a  world  as 
painful  as  the  present.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not  thus 
repudiated  the  souls  of  men;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  the 
unhappy  that  when  they  are  removed  from  this  world  of  tribula- 
tion they  shall  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  repose,  and  that,  if 
they  have  thirsted  after  righteousness  in  time,  they  shall  enjoy 
its  rewards  in  eternity." 

If  philosophy  be  satisfied,  it  will  not  be  difficult  perhaps  to  con- 
vince the  Muses.  We  must  admit  that  no  Christian  poet  has 
done  justice  to  the  subject  of  hell.  Neither  Dante,  nor  Tasso, 
nor  Milton,  is  unexceptionable  in  this  respect.  There  are  some 
excellent  passages,  however,  in  their  descriptions,  which  show 
that  if  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  had  been  retouched  with  equal 
care  they  would  have  produced  a  place  of  torment  as  poetical  as 
those  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PABALUL  BETWEEN  HEUi  AND  TARTARUS. 

Entrance  of  Avemut — Dante*  a  gate  of  Hell — Dido — Franciaca 
d^Arimino — Torments  of  the  damned. 

Thi  description  of  the  entrance  of  Avemus  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  .^neid  contains  some  very  finished  composition  :— 

Ibant  obaouri  solft  snb  noete  per  mnbram, 
Perque  domos  ditia  raouaa  et  inania  regna. 

Fallenteg  habitant  morbi,  tristisque  aeneetns, 


I  Part  i.  book  vi. 

'  The  pagan  view  reapecting  the  infernal  region  waa  ao  manifestly  nAJait 
that  Virgil  himself  wiw  oompelled  to  notice  it:— 

....  sortemque  animo  miseratns  iniquam.    JEntid,  b.  tL 
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Et  metal,  et  mslesnmda  funei,  ct  tarpia  egeitu, 
Terribilei  visa  formn ;  letamque,  laborqne, 
Tarn  oonimngaineiu  letl  lopor,  et  nwU  mentU 
GaudUu 

Eveiy  one  who  can  read  Latin  most  be  strnok  with  the  monrn- 
fdl  harmony  of  these  lines.  You  first  hear  the  bellowing  of  the 
cavern  in  which  the  Sibyl  and  .^neas  are  walking  :— 

Ibant  obscnri  solft  sub  noote  per  nmbnm; 

then  you  are  all  at  once  ushered  into  desert  tpace$,  into  the. 
regiona  of  vacuity:^ 

Perqne  domoi  ditii  tmiigs  et  inania  regna. 

Next  come  the  dull  and  heavy  syllables  which  admirably  repre* 
sent  the  deep  sighs  of  hell : — 

Tristiaqne  seneotui,  et  metal — letamque,  laborqne, — 

consonances  which  moreover  evince  that  the  ancients  were  no 
strangers  to  the  species  of  beauty  attached  by  us  to  rhyme.  The 
Latins,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  employed  the  repetition  of  sounds 
in  their  pastoral  pictures  and  sombre  harmonies. 

Dante,  like  .^neas,  at  first  wanders  in  a  wild  forest  which  con- 
ceals the  entrance  to  his  hell.  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than 
this  solitude.  He  soon  reaches  the  gate,  over  which  he  discovers 
the  well-known  inscription: — 

Per  me  li  T&  sella  citUl  dolente; 
Per  me  si  yk  nell'  etemo  dolore ; 
Per  me  li  vii  tra  la  perdnta  gente. 


Lasciat'  ogni  iperania,  vol  oh'  entrate. 

Here  we  find  precisely  the  same  species  of  beauties  as  in  the 
Latin  poet.  Every  "^ar  must  be  struck  with  the  monotonous  ca- 
dence of  these  repeated  rhymes,  in  which  the  everlasting  outcry 
of  pain  which  ascends  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss  seems  alter- 
nately to  burst  forth  and  expire.  In  the  thrice  reiterated  per  me 
si  vd  you  may  fancy  the  knell  of  the  dying  Christian.  The 
latciaf  ogni  speranza  is  comparable  to  the  grandest  trait  in  the 
hell  of  Virgil. 

Milton,  after  the  example  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  has  placed 
Death  at  the  entrance  of  his  hell  (Leturn)  as  well  as  Sin,  which 
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is  nothing  else  tban  the  mala  mentis  gaudia,  the  guilty  joys  of 
the  heart.    The  former  b  thus  described  by  Mm; — 

Th«  other  ihap*,— 
If  shape  it  might  be  eelled  that  tbepe  had  noner- 

Blaok  itstood  ai  Nighty 

Pieree  ai  ten  fliriei,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  (hook  a  dreadAil  dart    What  teemed  hit  head, 

The  Ukeneii  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Never  was  phantom  represented  in  a  manner  more  vague  and 
more  terrific.  The  origin  of  Death,  related  by  Sin, — the  manner 
in  which  the  .echoes  of  hell  repeat  the  tremendous  name  when  for 
the  first  time  pronounced, — ^form  altogether  a  species  of  dark 
sublime  unknown  to  antiquity.* 

Advancing  into  the  infernal  regions,  we  go  with  .^neas 
into  the  lugentes  campi,  the  plain  of  tears.  He  there  meets  with 
the  unfortunate  Dido.  He  discovers  her  in  the  shade  of  a  wood, 
at  you  perceive,  or  fancy  that  you  perceive,  the  new  moon  rising 
through  the  doudt. 

Qualem  primo  qni  enrgere  mense 
Ant  Tidet  ant  vidiue  pntat  per  nubila  Innam. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  displays  exquisite  taste;  but  Dante 
is  perhaps  not  less  pathetic  in  the  description  of  the  plain  of  tears. 
Virgil  has  placed  lovers  among  myrtle  groves  and  solitary  alleys. 
Dante  has  surrounded  his  with  a  lurid  atmosphere  and  tempests, 
which  incessantly  drive  them  to  and  fro.  The  one  has  assigned 
to  love  its  own  reveries  as  a  punishment.  The  dther  has  sought 
that  punishment  in  the  image  of  the  excesses  to  which  the  pas- 
sion gives  birth.  Dante  accosts  an  unhappy  couple  in  the  midst 
of  a  whirlwind.  Francisca  d'Arimino,  being  questioned  by  the 
poet,  relates  the  history  of  her  misfortunes  and  of  her  love. 


*  Harrii,  in  hia-Hermei,  remarki  that  thia  passage  derives  great  beanty  flrom 
the  mascnline  gender  which  is  here  given  to  Death.  If  Milton  bad  said,  »hook 
her  dart,  instead  of  ikook  hit  dart,  the  sublime  would  be  diminished.  Death  is 
maiQuline  in  Oreek,  {Savant,)  and  Racine  has  also  given  it  the  masculine  gen- 
der  in  French,  La  mart  eit  U  leul  dieu  que  j'oioii  implorer,  Voltaire  has  not 
approved  himself  much  as  a  critic  in  finding  fault  with  the  use  of  the  masculine 
for  death  and  of  the  feminine  for  (in,  as,  in  English,  death  may  be  any  of  the 
three  genders,  and  tin  is  properly  made  feminine  by  the  general  rule  which 
applies  this  gender  to  nouns  implying  either  ueakneu  or  capacity. 
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0ned«7, 
For  wtt  delight,  wa  resd  of  Laaoelot,— 
How  Urn  lore  tbrallgd.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Biupieion  new  vi.    Oft-timei,  by  tbat  readings 
Onr  eyei  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hoe  , 

Fled  from  our  altered  oheek.    But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  felL    When  of  that  f  mile  we  read,— 
The  wished  imile,  ao  rapturovdy  kiiaed 
By  one  ao  deep  in  love, — then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  ahall  aeparate,  at  onoe  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiaaed.    The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love'a  pnrreyora.    In  ita  leavea  that  day 
We  read  no  more.' 

What  admirable  simpUoity  in  this  recital  of  FraiunsoA!  Wlutt 
delicacy  of  expression  in  the  concluding  lines!  They  are  not 
surpassed  by  the  language  of  Virgil  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
JEneid^  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  love  of  Dido: 

Then  ilrat  the  trembling  earth  the  aignal  gave^ 
" ' " '  And  flaahing  Area  enlighten  all  the  eare ; 

Hell  Arom  below,  and  Juno  ih>m  above. 
And  howling  nympha,  wero  conaoioua  to  their  lore.* 

Not  far  from  the  field  of  tears,  ^neas  descries  the  field  of  the 
warriors.  Here  he  meets  with  Deiphobus,  cmelly  mutilated.  In- 
teresting as  his  story  may  be,  the  mere  name  of  Ugolino  reminds 
us  of  a  far  more  exquisite  passage.  That  Voltaire  should  have 
discovered  nothing'  but  burlesque  objects  in  the  fiames  of  a  Chris- 
tian hell  is  a  circumstance  that  maybe  conceived;  but  we  would 
ask  whether  poetry  at  least  does  not  find  its  advantage  in  the 
scenes  in  which  Count  Ugolino  appears,  and  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  such  exquisite  verse,  such  tragic  episode? 

When  we  pass  from  all  these  details  to  a  general  view  of  hell 
and  of  Tartarus,  we  find  in  the  latter  the  Titans  blasted  with 
lightning,  Ixion  threatened  with  the  fall  of  a  rock,  the  Danaids 
with  their  tun,  Tantalus  disappointed  by  the  waters,  &c. 

Whether  it  be  that  we  are  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  these  tor- 
ments, or  that  they  have  nothing  in  them  capable  of  producing 
the  terrible  because  they  are  measured  by  the  standard  of  hard- 
ships known  in  life,  so  much  is  certain,  that  they  make  but  little 
impression  on  the  mind.     But  would  you  be  deeply  afiected, — 


'  Canto  T. 
29 


*  Dryden'a  Tranalation. 


=is;: 
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would  joo  know  how  far  the  imagination  of  pain  can  extend, — 
would  yon  become  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  tonnenta  and 
the  hymns  of  flesh  and  blood, — descend  into  the  hell  of  Dante. 
'^gM  spirits  are  tossed  about  by  the  whirlwinds  of  a  tempest; 
there  burning  sepulchres  enclose  the  followers  of  heresy.  Tyrants 
are  plunged  into  a  river  of  warm  blood.  Suicides,  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  noble  nature  of  man,  are  sunk  toward  that  of  the 
plant,  and  are  transformed  into  stunted  trees  which  grow  in  a 
burning  sand  and  whose  branches  tLe  harpies  are  incessantly 
breaking  off.  These  spirits  will  not  be  united  to  their  bodies  on 
the  day  of  the  genend  resurrection.  They  will  drag  them  into 
the  dreaiy  forest,  and  there  suspend  them  to  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

Let  it  not  be  asserted  that  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  could 
have  produced  a  Tartarus  as  awful  as  Dante's  Inferno.  Such  a 
remark,  were  it  even  correct,  would  prove  nothing  decisive  i^inst 
the  poetic  resources  of  the  Christian  religion;  but  those  who  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of  antiquity  will  ad- 
mit that  the  sombre  coloring  of  Dante  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
pagan  theology,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  stem  doctrines  of  our 
fidth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PUBGATOBT. 

That  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  opens  to  the  Christian  poet  a 
source  of  the  marvellous  which  was  unknown  to  antiquity  will  be 
readily  admitted.*  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  favorable  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  muse  than  this  middle  state  of  expiation  be- 
tween the  region  of  bliss  and  that  of  pain,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
a  confused  mixture  of  happiness  and  of  suffering.     The  grada- 

I  Some  tnee  of  this  dogma  ii  to  bo  found  in  Pinto  and  in  the  dootrine  of 
Zeno.  (See  Diog.  Laer.)  Tbe  poeta  alio  appear  to  hare  had  tome  idea  of  it; 
(J^Mtd,  b.  tL;)  but  these  -  notions  are  all  vague  and  ineonsequent  (Sea 
noU  T.) 
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tion  of  tbe  pnnislkDeDts  inflicted  on  tbofle  aools  that  are  more  or 
less  lutppy,  more  or  leas  brilliant,  according  to  their  degree  of 
proximity  to  an  eternity  of  joy  or  of  wo,  affords  an  impressive 
subject  for  poetio  description.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  the 
sabjectB  of  heaven  and  hell,  becaose  it  possesses  a  future,  which 
they  do  not. 

The  river  Lethe  was  a  graceful  appendage  of  the  ancient  £ly> 
slum;  at  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  shades  which  came  to  life 
again  on  its  banks  exhibited  the  same  poetical  progress  in  the 
way  to  happiness  that  we  behold  in  the  souls  of  purgatory.  When 
ihey  left  the  abodes  of  bliss  to  reappear  among  men,  they  passed 
from  a  perfect  to  an  imperfect  state.  They  reentered  the  ring 
for  the  fight.  They  were  bom  again  to  undergo  a  second  death. 
In  short,  they  came  forth  to  see  what  they  had  already  seen  be- 
fore. Whatever  can  be  measured  by  the  human  mind  is  neces- 
sarily circumscribed.  We  may  admit,  indeed,  that  there  was  8ome> 
thing  striking  and  true  in  the  circle  by  which  the  ancients  sym- 
bolized eternity ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  fetters  the  imagina- 
tion by  confining  it  always  within  a  dreaded  enclosure.  The 
straight  line  extended  ad  infinitum  would  perhaps  be  more  ex- 
pressive, because  it  would  carry  our  thoughts  into  a  world  of  un- 
defined realities,  and  would  bring  together  three  things  which 
appear  to  exclude  each  other, — hope,  mobility,  and  eternity. 

The  apportionment  of  the  punishment  to  the  sin  is  another 
source  of  invention  which  is  found  in  the  purgatorial  state,  and  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  sentimental.  What  ingenuity  might  be 
displayed  in  determining  the  pains  of  a  mother  who  has  been  too 
indulgent — of  a  maiden  who  has  been  too  credulous— of  a  young 
man  who  has  become  the  victim  of  a  too  ardent  temperament! 
If  violent  winds,  raging  fires,  and  icy  cold,  lend  their  influence  to 
the  torments  of  hell,  why  may  not  milder  sufferings  be  derived 
from  the'  song  of  the  nightingale,  from  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
from  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  or  from  the  moral  affections  them- 
selves? Homer  and  Ossian  tell  us  of  the  joy  of  grief,  xputpou 
nrapittifuaOa  yoto. 

Poetry  finds  its  advantage  also  in  that  doctrine  of  purgatory 
which  teaches  us  that  the  prayers  and  other  good  works  of  the 
faithful  may  obtain  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  their  temporal 
pains.     How  admirable  is  this  intercourse  between  the  living  son 
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•nd  Uie  deceased  father — ^between  the  mother  and  daughter— be- 
tween hnsband  and  wife — between  life  and  death !  What  affect- 
ing oonsiderationB  are  suggested  by  this  t^net  of  religion !  My 
virtue,  insignificant  being  as  I  am,  becomes  the  common  property 
of  Christians;  and,  as  I  participate  in  the  guilt  of  Adam,  so  also 
the  good  that  I  possess  passes  to  the  account  of  others.  Christian 
poets  1  the  prayers  of  your  Nisus  will  be  felt,  in  their  happy 
effects,  by  some  Euryalus  beyond  the  grave.  The  rich,  whose 
charity  you  describe,  may  well  share  their  abundance  ^  lib  the 
poor;  for  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  performing  this  simple 
and  grateful  act,  will  receive  its  reward  from  the  Almighty  in  the 
release  of  their  parents  from  the  expiatory  flame.  What  a  beau- 
tiful feature  in  our  religion,  to  impel  the  heart  of  man  to  virtue 
by  the  power  of  love,  and  to  ms^e  him  feal  that  the  veiy  coin 
which  gives  bread  for  the  moment  to  an  indigent  fellow-being, 
entitles  perhaps  some  rescued  soul  to  an  eternal  position  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord  I 
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PABADISB. 

Thb  characteristic  which  essentially  distinguishes  Paradise 
fhim  Elysium  is  this,  that  in  the  former  the  righteous  souls  dwell 
in  heaven  with  Gk)d  and  the  angels,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
happy  shades  are  separated  from  Olympus.  The  philosophic 
system  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  which  divides  the  soul  into  two 
essences — the  subtle  form,  which  flies  beneath  the  moon,  and  the 
«ptn^,  which  ascends  to  the  Divinity, — this  system  is  not  within 
our  province,  which  embraces  the  poetical  theology  alone. 

We  have  shown  in  various  parts  of  this  work  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  felicity  of  the  elect  and  that  of  the 
manes  in  Elysium.  'Tis  one  thing  to  dance  and  to  feast,  and 
another  to  know  the  nature  of  things,  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  futurity,  to  contemplate  the  revolutions  of  the  spheres — ^in  s 
word,  to  be  associated  in  the  omniscience  if  not  in  the  omni- 
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potenoe,  of  the  Eternal.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that,  with  Bo  many  advantages,  the  Christian  poets  have  all  been 
unsacoessful  in  their  description  of  heaven.  Sope  have  fiuled 
through  timidity,  as  Tasso  and  Milton ;  others  from  fatigue,  as 
Dante;  from  a  philosophical  spirit,  as  Voltaire;  or  from  over- 
drawing the  picture,  as  Klopstook.*  This  subject,  therefore, 
must  involve  some  hidden  difficulty,  in  regard  to  which  we  shall 
offer  the  following  conjectures : — 

It  is  natural  to  man  to  show  his  sympathy  only  in  those  things 
which  bear  some  relation  to  him  and  which  affect  him  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  for  instance,  misfortune.  Heaven,  the  seat  of  un- 
bounded felicity,  is  too  much  above  the  human  condition  for  the 
soul  to  be  touched  by  it;  we  feel  but  little  interest  in  beings  per- 
fectly happy.  On  this  account,  the  poets  have  always  succeeded 
better  in  the  description  of  hell ;  humanity,  at  least,  is  here,  and 
the  torments  of  the  wicked  remind  us  of  the  afflictions  of  life; 
we  are  affected  by  the  woes  of  others,  like  the  slaves  of  Achilles, 
who,  while  shedding  many  tears  for  the  death  of  Patroolus, 
secretly  deplored  their  own  unhappy  lot. 

To  avoid  the  coldness  resulting  from  the  eternal  and  ever  uni- 
form felicity  of  the  just,  the  poet  might  contrive  to  introduce 
into  heaven  some  kind  of  hope  or  expectation  of  superior  happi- 
ness, or  of  some  grand  unknown  epoch  in  the  revolution  of 
beings  ;*  he  might  remind  the  reader  more  frequently  of  human 
things,  either  by  drawing  comparisons  or  by  giving  affections 
and  even  passions  to  the  blessed.  Scripture  itself  mentions  the 
Tiopea  and  the  sacred  sorrows  of  Heaven.  Why  should  there  not 
be  in  paradise  tears  such  as  saints  might  be  capable  of  shedding?* 
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I  It  is  aingolar  enough  that  Chapelain,  who  has  prodnoed  choirs  of  martyrs, 
virgins,  and  apostles,  has  alone  represented  the  Christian  paradise  in  it*  tme 
light 

*  The  essential  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  vit.,  that  which  consists 
in  the  intuitive  vision  of  God,  cannot  be  increased  either  before  or  after  the  re- 
surrection ;  but  their  accidental  happiness,  or  that  which  may  be  derived  from 
creatures,  is  susceptible  of  augmentation ;  for  instance,  when  they  witness  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  or  behold  new  saints,  especially  their  own  relatives  or 
friends,  added  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  Such  events  cannot  fail  to  heighten 
their  joy,  on  account  of  the  love  which  they  have  for  Ood  and  for  their  neigh- 
bor. In  this  sense  only  can  there  be  any  hope  in  heaven.  (See  Witasse, 
d«  Deo.,  qusast.  xi.  sect,  zii.)    T. 

*  Milton  has  seised  this  idea  when  he  represents  the  angela  dismayed  at  the 

29* 
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By  tbese  Tanons  means  he  would  produce  harmonies  between  our 
feeble  nature  and  a  more  sublime  constitution,  between  our  short- 
liyed  existence  and  eternal  things;  we  should  be  less  disposed  to 
consider  as  an  agreeable  fiction  a  happiness  which,  like  our  own, 
would  be  mingled  with  vicissitudes  and  tears. 

From  all  these  considerations  on  the  employment  of  the  Ohiis- 
tian  marrellous  in  poetry,  we  may  at  least  doubt  whether  the 
marvellous  of  Paganism  possesses  so  great  an  advantage  over  it 
as  has  generally  been  supposed.  Milton,  with  all  his  faults,  is 
everlastingly  opposed  to  Homer,  with  all  his  beauties.  But  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  bard  of  Eden  had  been  bom  in 
France,  that  he  had  flourished  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  with  the  native  grandeur  of  his  genius  he  had  combined 
the  taste  of  Racine  and  Boileau ;  we  ask,  what  in  this  case  the 
Paradite  Lost  would  have  been,  and  whether  the  marvellous  of 
that  poem  would  not  have  equalled  the  marvellous  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  T  If  we  formed  our  judgment  of  mythology  from 
the  Pharsalia,  or  even  from  the  uEneid,  would  we  have  that 
brilliant  idea  of  it  which  is  conveyed  by  the  father  of  the  graces, 
the  inventor  of  the  cestus  of  Venus  ?  When  we  possess  a  work 
on  a  Christian  subject  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  performances 
of  Homer,  we  will  then  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  be- 
tween the  marvellous  of  fable  and  the  marvellous  of  our  own 
religion ;  and  till  then  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  the 
truth  of  that  precept  of  Boileau : — 

The  »wM  myatariea  of  th«  Christisii'i  faith 

Admit  not  of  the  lighter  ornaments. 

We  might,  indeed,  have  abstained  from  bringing  Christianity 
into  the  lists  against  mythology,  on  the  single  question  concerning 
the  marvellous.  If  we  have  entered  into  this  subject,  it  is  only 
to  exhibit  the  superabundant  resources  of  our  cause.  We  might 
cut  short  the  question  in  a  simple  and  decisive  manner ;  for  were 
it  as  certain  as  it  is  doubtful  that  Christianity  is  incapable  of 
furnishing  as  rich  a  marvellous  as  that  of  fable,  still  it  is  true 
that  it  possesses  a  certain  poetry  of  the  soul,  an  imag^iation  of 
the  heart,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  mythology;  and 
the  impressive  beauties  which  emanate  from  this  source  would 

intelligence  of  the  fall  of  man ;  and  F4n€lon  in  like  manner  auigns  emotioni 
of  pity  to  the  happy  shadei. 
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alone  compensate  tbe  loss  of  the  ingenious  fictions  of  antiqoitj. 
In  the  picti  res  of  paganism,  every  thing  has  a  physical  charaoteTi 
every  thing  is  external  and  adapted  only  to  the  eye ;  in  the  de- 
lineations  of  the  Christian  religion,  all  is  sentiment  and  roind,  all 
is  internal,  all  is  created  for  the  soul.  What  food  for  thought ! 
what  depth  of  meditation  1  There  is  more  sweetness  in  one  of 
those  divine  tears  which  Christianity  draws  from  the  eyes  of  the 
believer  than  in  all  the  smiling  errors  of  mythology.  A  poet 
has  only  to  contemplate  the  Mother  of  Sorrowi,  or  some  obscure 
saint,  the  patron  of  the  blind  and  the  orphan,  to  compose  a  more 
afiecting  work  than  with  all  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  Tb  there 
not  poetry  here  ?  Do  we  not  find  here  also  the  marvellous?  But, 
if  you  would  have  a  marvellous  still  more  sublime,  contemplate 
the  life,  actions,  and  sufierings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  recollect 
that  your  God  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Son  of  man  I  Yes, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  a  time  will  come  when  men  will  be 
lost  in  astonishment  to  think  how  they  could  have  overlooked  the 
admirable  beauties  which  exist  in  the  mere  names,  in  the  mere 
expressions,  of  Christianity,  and  will  be  scarcely  able  to  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  to  aim  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at  this  religion 
of  reason  and  of  misfortune.* 

Here  we  conclude  the  survey  of  the  direct  relations  between 
Christianity  and  the  Muses,  having  considered  it  in  its  relations 
to  men  and  in  its  relations  to  supernatural  beings.  We  shall 
close  our  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  general  view  of  the 
Bible,  the  source  whence  Milton,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Bacine,  de< 
rived  a  part  of  their  wonderful  imagery,  as  the  great  poets  of 
antiquity  had  borrowed  their  grandest  traits  from  the  works  of 
Homer. 

I  The  religion  of  r«Afoii  or  troth,  eitabllshed  by  the  Son  of  God,  mniit,  by  ita 
Tory  nature,  be  always  a  butt  of  oppoaition  for  every  variety  of  religioni  error, 
and  consequently  expose  iti  professors  to  obloquy  and  persecution.  It  is  there- 
fore  a  religion  of  misfortune  or  &uffering,  as  well  as  of  reason  or  truth.  Our 
Saviour  himself  announced  this  external  characteristic  of  his  church,  and  it  !i 
a  source  of  immense  consolation  to  its  faithftal  but  persecuted  members  of  the 
present  day  to  i  eoall  those  words,  "  You  shall  be  hated  by  all  men  for  my 
name's  sake."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  strange 
blindness  that  seises  upon  the  mind,  that  there  are  men  who  boast  of  their 
Christianity,  and  yet,  despite  the  positive  declarations  of  Christ,  do  not  recognise 
in  the  storm  of  opposition  continually  raging  against  the  Church  one  of  the 
most  striking  oharacteristhis  of  its  truUi.    (See  St  Matt  x.)    T. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

or  THE  SCRIPTURES  AND  THEIR  EXCELLENCE. 

How  eztraordinaty  that  yroA  '  'hioh  begins  with  Genesis  and 
ends  with  the  Apocalypse !  which  opens  in  the  most  perspicuous 
style,  and  concludes  in  the  most  figurative  language !  May  we 
not  justly  assert  that  in  the  books  of  Moses  all  is  grand  and 
simple,  like  that  creation  of  the  world  and  that  innocence  of 
primitive  mortals  which  he  describes,  and  that  all  is  terrible 
and  supernatural  in  the  last  of  the  prophets,  like  that  corrupt 
society  and  that  consummation  of  ages  which  he  has  represented  ? 

The  productions  most  foreign  to  our  manners,  the  sacred  books 
of  infidel  nations,  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Parsees,  the  Yidam  of 
the  Brahmins,  the  Goran  of  the  Turks,  the  Edda  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, the  maxims  of  Confucius,  the  Sanscrit  poems,  excite  in 
us  no  surprise.  We  find  in  all  these  works  the  ordinary  chain 
of  human  ideas ;  they  have  all  some  resemblance  to  each  other 
both  in  tone  and  idea.  The  Bible  alone  is  like  none  of  them ;  it 
is  a  monument  detached  from  all  the  others.  Explain  it  to  a 
Tartar,  to  a  Caffre,  to  an  American  savage ;  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  bonze  or  a  dervise;  they  will  be  all  equally  astonished  by  it 
— a  fact  which  borders  on  the  miraculous.  Twenty  authors, 
living  at  periods  very  distant  from  one  another,  composed  the 
sacred  books ;  and,  though  they  are  written  in  twenty  different 
styles,  yet  these  styles,  equally  inimitable,  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  performance.  The  New  Testament,  so  different  in 
its  spirit  from  the  Old,  nevertheless  partakes  with  the  latter  of 
this  astonishing  originality. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  extraordinary  thing  which  men  unani- 
monsly  discover  in  the  Scriptures.     Those  who  do  not  believe 
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in  the  anthentioity  of  the  Bible  neyertheleas  believe,  in  spite  of 
themselyea,  that  there  is  something  more  than  common  in  this 
same  Bible.  Deists  and  atheists,  great  and  little,  all  attracted 
by  some  hidden  magnet,  are  incessantly  referring  to  that  work, 
which  is  admired  by  the  one  ant',  reviled  by  the  others.  There 
is  not  a  situation  in  life  for  whica  we  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  a 
text  apparently  dictated  with  an  express  reference  to  it.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  us  that  all  possible  contingencies, 
both  prospero^s  and  adverse,  had  been  foreseen,  with  all  their 
consequences,  in  a  book  penned  by  the  hands  of  men.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  we  find  in  the  Scriptures — 

The  origin  of  the  world  and  the  prediction  of  its  end : 

The  groundwork  of  all  the  human  soienoes : 

Political  precepts,  from  the  patriarchal  government  to  despot- 
ism ;  from  the  pastoral  ages  to  the  ages  of  corruption : 

The  moral  precepts,  applicable  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and 
to  the  most  elevated  as  well  as  the  most  humble  ranks  of  life : 

Finally,  all  sorts  of  stylos,  which,  forming  an  inimitable  work 
of  many  difierent  parts,  have,  nevertheless,  no  resemblance  to 
the  styles  of  men. 


chafTer  n. 


OF  THE  THRKS  PRINCIPAL  STYLES  OT  SCRIPTUBB. 

AMONa  these  divine  styles,  three  are  particularly  remarkable : — 

1.  The  historic  style,  as  that  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  Job,  &o. 

2.  Sacred  poetry,  as  it  ex'sts  in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Prophets, 
in  the  moral  treatises,  &o. 

3.  The  evangelical  or  gospel  style 

The  first  of  these  three  styles  has  an  indescribable  charm, 
sometimes  imitating  the  narrative  of  the  epic,  as  in  the  history 
of  Joseph,  at  others  bursting  into  lyric  numbers,  as  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  here  sighing  forth  the  elegies  of  the 
holy  Arab,  there  with  Ruth  singing  affecting  pastorals.  That 
chosen  people,  whose  every  step  is  marked  with  miracles,— that 
people,  for  whom  the  sun  stands  still,  the  rock  pours  forth  waters, 
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and  the  heaTens  ahower  down  manna, — oould  not  hare  any  ordinary 
annala.  All  known  forma  are  changed  in  regard  to  them :  their 
revolutiona  are  alternately  related  with  the  trumpet,  the  lyre,  and 
the  paatoral  pipe ;  and  the  atyle  of  their  hiatory  ia  itaelf  a  oon- 
tinual  miracle,  that  attests  the  truth  of  the  miraolea  the  memory 
of  which  it  perpetttdtes. 

Our  astonishment  is  marvellously  excited  from  one  end  of  the 
Bible  to  the  other.  What  can  be  compared  to  the  opening  of 
Oenesis  ?  That  aimplicity  of  language,  which  i;;  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  magnificence  of  the  objects,  appears  to  ua  the  utmost 
effort  of  genius. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth. 

"And  the  earth  was  void  and  empty,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep;  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
waters. 

"And  God  said,  Be  light  made,  and  there  was  light. 

"And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,  and  he  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness." 

The  beauty  of  this  style  cannot  be  described ;  and,  if  it  were 
criticised,  we  should  scarcely  know  how  to  answer.  We  shall 
merely  observe  that  God,  seeing  the  light,  and,  like  a  man  satisfied 
with  his  work,  congratulating  himself  and  finding  it  good,  is  one 
of  those  traits  which  are  not  in  the  order  of  human  things ;  it 
does  not  come  naturally  to  the  mind.  Homer  and  Plato,  who 
speak  with  so  much  sublimity  of  the  gods,  have  nothing  com- 
parable to  this  majestic  simplicity.  God  stoops  to  the  language 
of  men,  to  reduce  his  wonders  to  the  level  of  their  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  he  still  is  God. 

When  we  refiect  that  Moses  is  the  most  ancient  historian  in 
the  world,  and  that  he  has  mingled  no  fabulous  story  with  his 
narrative ;  when  we  consider  him  as  the  deliverer  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  excellent  legislative  codes 
that  we  know  of,  and  as  the  most  sublime  writer  that  ever  ex- 
isted ;  when  we  behold  him  floating  in  his  cradle  upon  the  Nile, 
afterward  concealing  himself  for  many  years  in  the  deserts,  then 
returning  to  open  a  passage  through  the  sea,  to  produce  streams 
of  water  from  the  rock,  to  converse  with  God  in  a  cloud,  and 
finally  to  disappear  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  we  cannot  for- 
bear feeling  the  highest  astonishment.     But  when,  with  a  refer- 
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tnoe  to  Ohriitianity,  ire  come  to  reflect  that  the  history  of  the 
Israelitea  U  not  only  the  real  history  of  ancient  days,  but  likewise 
the  type  of  modern  times ;  that  each  fact  is  of  a  twofold  nature, 
containing  within  itself  an  hiitorie  truth  and  a  mj/Uery;  that  the 
Jewish  people  is  a  symbolical  epitome  of  the  human  race,  repre- 
senting in  its  adventures  all  that  has  happened  and  all  that  ever 
will  happen  in  the  world ;  that  Jerusalem  must  always  be  taken 
for  another  city,  Sion  for  another  mountain,  the  Land  of  Promise 
for  another  region,  and  the  call  of  Abraham  fur  anott  .ir  vocation; 
when  it  is  cc  'dered  that  the  moral  man  is  likew^  m.  disguised 
under  Xh6phy>.i<:al  man  in  this  history;  that  the  fall  of  A  Jam, 
the  blood  of  Abel,  the  violated  nakedness  of  Noah,  and  ithe 
malediction  pronounced  by  that  father  against  a  sod,  are  still 
manifested  in  the  pains  of  parturition,  in  the  misery  und  pride 
of  man,  in  the  oceans  of  blood  which  since  the  first  fratricide 
have  inundated  the  globe,  and  in  the  oppressed  races  descended 
ftoxa  Cham,  who  inhabit  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  -^ 
lastly,  when  we  behold  the  Son  promised  to  David  appearing  A 
the  appointed  time  to  restore  genuine  morality  and  the  true  n  '.!• 
gion,  to  unite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  substitute  the 
sacrifice  of  the  internal  man  for  blood-stained  holocausts,  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  words,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  prophet, 
"God  is  our  king  before  ages  1" 

In  Job  the  historic  style  of  the  Bible  changes,  as  we  have  o^> 
served,  into  elegy.  No  writer — not  even  Jeremias,  he  alone  whote 
Jamentattont,  according  to  Bossuet,  come  up  to  hi$  feelings — has 
carried  the  sadness  of  the  soul  to  such  a  pitch  as  the  holy  Arab. 
It  is  true  that  the  imagery,  borrowed  fh)m  a  southern  clime,  ttom 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  solitaiy  palm-tree,  the  sterile  moun- 
tain, is  in  singular  unison  with  the  language  and  sentiment  of  an 
afiBicted  soul;  but  in  the  melancholy  of  Job  thr  o  i>.  something 
supernatural.  The  individual  man,  however  t^iu^ched,  cannot 
draw  forth  such  sighs  from  his  soul.  Job  is  the  emblem  of  suf- 
fering humanity;  and  the  inspired  writer  has  found  lamentations 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  a£9iotions  incidfuo  to  the  whole  human 
race.  As,  moreover,  in  Scripture  erery  ;hing  has  a  final  refer- 
ence to  the  new  covenant,  we  are  authorised  in  believing  that  the 
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elegies  of  Job  were  composed  also  for  the  days  of  mourning  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  Qod  inspired  his  prophets  with 
funeral  hymns  worthy  of  departed  Christians,  two  thousand  years 
before  these  sacred  martyrs  had  conquered  life  eternal. 

"  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom,  and  the  night  in 
which  it  was  said,  A  man-child  is  conceived."* 

Extraordinary  kind  of  lamentation !  Such  expressions  are  to 
be  met  with  only  in  the  Scripture. 

«  For  now  I  should  have  been  asleep  and  still,  and  should  have 
rest  in  my  sleep." 

This  expression,  sJutuld  have  rest  in  my  skep,  is  particularly 
striking.  Omit  the  word  my,  and  the  whole  beauty  of  it  is  de- 
stroyed. Sleep  YOUR  sleep,  ye  opulent  of  the  earth,  says  Bossuet, 
and  remain  in  tour  dust.* 

«  Why  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them 
that  are  in  bitterness  of  soul  V* 

Never  did  an  exclamation  of  deeper  anguish  burst  from  the 
recesses  of  a  human  bosom. 

"  Man  born  of  a  woman,  living  for  a  short  time,  is  filled  with 
many  miseries."* 

The  circumstance — horn  of  a  woman — ^is  an  impressive  redund- 
ance; we  behold  all  the  infirmities  of  man  in  the  infirmity  of  his 
mother.  The  most  elaborate  style  would  not  express  the  vanity 
of  life  with  such  force  as  those  few  words — "  living  for  a  short 
time,  is  filled  with  many  miseries." 

Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  that  exquisite  passage  in 
which  God  deigns  to  justify  his  power  to  Job  by  confounding  the 
reason  of  man ;  we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  concerning  it  in 
this  place. 

Tue  third  species  of  historical  style  that  we  find  in  the  Bible 
is  the  bucolic;  but  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at 
some  length  in  the  two  following  chapters. 

As  to  the  second  general  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  namely, 
sacred  poetry,  a  great  number  of  excellent  critics  having  exerted 
their  abilities  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  go 
over  the  ground  again.  Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  choruses  of 
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EsthefT  and  Atbalie  ?  Who  has  not  read  the  odes  of  Bonsseau 
and  of  Malherbe  ?  Dr.  Lowth's  Essay  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
scholar,*  and  La  Harpe  has  left  ns  an  excellent  prose  translation 
of  the  Psalmist. 

The  third  and  last  style  of  the  sacred  volnme  is  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  Here  the  sublimity  of  the  prophets  is  softened 
into  a  tenderness  not  less  sublime ;  here  love  itself  speaks ;  here 
the  Wordia  Teailj  made  Jlesh.    What  beauty!    What  simplicity  I 

Each  evangelist  has  a  distinct  character,  except  St.  Mark, 
whose  gospel  seems  to  be  only  an  abridgment  of  St.  Matthew's. 
St.  Mark,  however,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and  several  critics 
are  of  opinion  that  he  wrote  under  the  dictation  of  the  prince  of 
the  apostles.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  has  recorded  the 
fall  of  his  master.  That  Jesus  Christ  should  have  chosen  for 
the  head  of  his  church  the  very  one  among  his  disciples  who 
had  denied  him  appears  to  us  a  sublime  and  affecting  mystety. 
The  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  is  unfolded  in  this  circumstance. 
St.  Peter  is  the  Adam  of  the  new  law;  the  guilty  and  penitent 
father  of  the  new  Israelites.  His  fall  teaches  us,  moreover,,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  religion  of  mercy,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  established  his  law  among  men  subject  to  error  less 
for  the  flowers  of  innocence  than  for  the  fruits  of  repentance. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  particularly  precious  for  its 
moral  precepts.  It  contains  a  greater  number  of  those  pathetic 
lessons  which  flowed  so  abundantly  from  the  heart  of  Jesus  than 
any  other  gospel. 

The  narrative  of  St.  John  has  something  sweeter  and  more 
tender.  In  him  we  really  behold  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved; 
the  disciple  whom  he  wished  to  have  with  him  in  the  garden  of 
Olives  during  his  agony.     Sublime  distinction  I  for  it  is  only  the 


>  The  deep  and  various  learning  of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  hii  elegant  and  re- 
fined taste,  give  him  the  strongest  claims  to  the  praise  here  attrihnted  to  bis 
work  on  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

"What,"  said  he,  "is  there  in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  or  what  can  the 
human  mind  oonoeire  more  grand,  more  noble,  or  more  animated, — what  is  there 
more  beautiflil  or  interesting, — than  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  7 
They  equal  the  almost  inexpressible  greatness  of  the  subjects  by  the  splendor 
of  their  diction  and  the  majesty  of  their  poetry;  and,  as  some  of  them  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  even  the  Fables  of  the  Qreoks,  so  they  excel  the  Greek 
compositions  as  much  in  sublimity  as  in  age." — Lovoth'i  Prteleclioni,  S. 
30 
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friend  of  our  soul  that  we  deem  worthy  of  entering  into  the 
secret  of  our  grief.  John  waa  also  the  only  apostle  who  aooom< 
panied  the  Son  of  Man  to  Calvary.  It  was  there  that  the  Saviour 
confided  to  him  his  mother.  "Woman,  behold  thy  son  t"  after 
that,  he  saith  to  the  disciple,  "Behold  thy  mother  I"  Heavenly 
words,  full  of  love  and  confidence !  The  beloved  disciple  had 
received  an  indelible  impression  of  his  Master  from  having 
reposed  on  his  bosom;  hence,  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  him 
after  his  resurrection.  The  heart  of  John  could  not  mistake  the 
features  of  his  divine  friend;  his  faith  was  the  ofiispring  of  his 
charity.  The  whole  Ckwpel  of  St.  John  is  characterized  by  the 
spirit  of  that  maxim  which  he  repeated  so  continually  in  his  old 
age.  Full  of  days  and  good  works,  and  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
course at  length  to  the  people  whom  he  had  brought  forth  in 
Christ,  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  "My  little  children, 
love  one  another." 

St.  Jerome  informs  us  that  St.  Luke  belonged  to  the  medical 
profession,  (which  was  so  noble  and  excellent  in  ancient  times,) 
and  that  his  gospel  is  a  medicine  for  the  soul.  The  language  of 
this  evangelist  is  pure  and  elevated,  and  indicates  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  letters  and  acquainted  with  the  affairs  and  the 
men  of  his  time.  He  commences  his  narrative  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  historians,  and  you  imagine  yourself  reading  an 
introduction  of  Herodotus : — 

"Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  narrative  of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished 
among  us;  according  as  they  have  delivered  them  unto  us,  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word; 
it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  diligently  attained  to  all  things 
from  the  beginning,  to  write  to  thee  in  order,  most  excellent 
Theophilus." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  of  our  times  that  many  who  pretend  to 
a  liberal  education  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  St.  Luke  is  a 
writer  of  high  rank,  and  that  his  gospel  breathes  the  genius  of 
GrsBoo-Hebrseic  antiquity.  What  narrative  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  wholv  passage  which  precedes  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

"There  was  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  of  Judea,  a  certain 
priest  named  Zachary,  of  the  course  of  Abia,  and  his  wife  was  of 
the  daughters  of  Aaron,  and  her  name  was  Elizabeth.     And  they 
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were  both  jtut  before  Ood;  ....  and  they  had  no  son,  for  that 
Elizabeth  waa  barreD,  and  they  both  were  well  advanced  in  years." 

Zachaiy  is  offering  up  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  when  an  angel 
appears  to  him  "standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of 
incense."  He  announces  that  he  shall  have  a  son,  and  that  this 
son  shall  be  called  John,  who  wi!i;  be  the  precursor  of  the 
Messiah  and  will  turn  "  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  unto  the  chil- 
dren." The  same  angel  then  repairs  to  the  humble  dwelling  of 
an  Israelitio  virgin,  and  says  to  her,  "Hail,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee  I"  Mary  hastens  to  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
where  she  meets  Elizabeth,  and  the  infant  in  the  womb  of  the 
latter  leaps  with  joy  at  the  salutation  of  her  who  was  to  bring 
forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Filled  all  at  once  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Elizabeth  exclaims,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb !  And  whence  is  this  to  me, 
that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me?  For  behold,  as 
soon  as  the  voic  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  infant 
in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy."  Then  Mary  entones  that  magnifi^ 
cent  canticle,  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,"  &c.  Here 
follows  the  history  of  the  Redeemer's  birth  and  of  the  shepherds 
who  come  to  adore  him.  A  numerous  multitude  of  the  celestial 
army  are  heard  singing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will:"  a  hymn  worthy  of  the  angels, 
and  an  abridgment,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  religion. 

We  know  something  of  antiquity,  and  we  venture  to  assert 
that  a  long  search  would  be  necessary  among  the  brightest  geniuses 
of  Rome  and  Greece,before  any  thing  could  be  found  to  rival  the 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  passage  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

Whoever  reads  the  gospel  with  attention  will  discover  some- 
thin<;  admirable  at  every  momcnt,which  at  first  might  escape  his 
notice  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  St.  Luke,  for  instance, 
in  recording  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  ascends  to  the  very  origin 
of  the  world.  Having  reached  the  primitive  generations,  and 
continuing  the  names  of  the  different  races,  he  says :  "  Cainan, 
who  was  of  Henos,  who  was  of  Seth,  who  was  of  Adam,  who  was 
of  QOD."  The  simple  expression,  who  teat  of  God,  without  com- 
ment or  reflection,  to  relate  the  creation,  the  origin,  the  liature, 
the  end,  and  the  mystery,  of  man,  appears  to  us  an  iUustration  of 
the  grandest  sublimity. 
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The  religion  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  all 
religions,  or  that  which  is  most  celestial  in  thei^  all.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  evangelical  style  may  be  delineated  in  a  few  words : 
it  is  a  tone  of  parental  authority  mingled  with  a  certain  fraternal 
indulgence,  with  I  know  not  what  commiseration  of  a  Ood  who, 
to  redeem  us,  deigned  to  become  the  son  and  the  brother  of  men. 

To  conclude :  the  more  we  read  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  and 
especially  those  of  St.  Paul,  the  more  we  are  astonished;  we  look 
in  wonder  upon  the  man  who,  in  a  kind  of  common  exhortation, 
familiarly  introduces  the  most  sublime  thoughts,  penetrates  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  explains  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  predicts  future  events.* 


CHAPTER  in. 


PABALLSIi  BETWXKN  THE  BIBLE  AND  HOMEB. 
Terms  of  Compariton. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Bible, — it  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly commented  upon, — that  the  only  method  perhaps  now 
left  to  produce  a  conviction  of  its  beauties  is  to  compare  it  with 
the  works  of  Homer.  Consecrated  by  ages,  these  poems  have 
become  invested  with  a  venerable  character  which  justifies  the 
parallel  and  removes  all  idea  of  profanation.  If  Jacob  and  Nestor 
are  not  of  the  same  family,  both  at  least  belong  to  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  and  you  feel  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  palace 
of  Pylos  to  tbe  tents  of  Israel. 

In  what  respect  the  Bible  is  more  beautiful  than  Homer — what 
resemblances  and  what  differences  exist  between  it  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  poet, — such  are  the  subjects  which  we  purpose  to 
examine  in  these  chapters.  Let  us  contemplate  those  two  mag- 
nificent monuments,  wb'sh  stand  like  solitary  columns  at  the 
entrance  to  the  temple  of  genius,  and  form  its  simp)  «'ts  majestic 
peristyle. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  bebold  tbe  com- 
petition of  the  two  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  the  lan- 
guages in  which  Moses  and  Lycurgos  published  their  laws  and 
David  and  Pindar  chanted  their  hymns.  The  Hebrew,  concise, 
energetic,  with  scarcely  any  inflection  in  its  verbs,  expressing 
twenty  shades  of  a  thought  by  the  mere  apposition  of  a  letter, 
prookdms  the  idiom  of  s  people  who,  by  a  remarkable  oombina- 
tion,  unite  primitive  simplicity  with  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

The  Greek  displajrs,  in  its  intricate  conjugations,  in  its  endless 
inflections,  in  its  difiiise  eloquence,  a  nation  of  an  imitative  and 
social  genius, — a  nation  elegant  and  vain,  fond  of  melody  and 
prodigal  of  words. 

Would  the  Hebrew  compose  a  verb,  he  needs  but  know  the 
three  radical  letters  which  form  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
preterite  tense.  He  then  has  at  once  all  the  tenses  and  moods, 
by  introducing  certain  servile  letters  before,  after,  or  between, 
those  three  radical  letters. 

The  Greek  meets  with  much  more  embarrassment.  He  is 
obliged  to  consider  the  characteristic,  the  termination,  the  aug- 
ment, and  the  penultima,  of  certain  persons  in  the  tenses  of  the 
verbs;  modifications  the  more  difficult  to  be  discovered,  as  the 
characteristic  is  lost,  transposed,  or  takes  up  an  unknown  let- 
ter, according  to  the  very  letter  before  which  it  happens  to  be 
placed. 

These  two  conjugations,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  one  so  simple 
and  so  short,  the  other  so  compounded  and  so  prolix,  seem  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  respectively  formed.  The  first  retraces  the  concise  lan« 
guage  of  the  Patriarch  who  goes  alone  to  visit  his  neighbor  at  the 
well  of  the  palm-tree;  the  latter  reminds  you  of  the  prolix  elo- 
quence of  the  Pelasgian  on  presenting  himself  at  the  door  of 
his  host. 

If  you  take  at  random  any  Greek  or  Hebrew  substantive,  you 
will  be  still  better  able  to  discover  the  genius  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. Nesher,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  an  eagle;  it  is  derived 
from  the  verb  shur,  to  contemplate,  because  the  eagle  gazes  stead- 
fastly at  the  sun.     The  Greek  for  eagle  is  'accroc,  rapid  flight. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  struck  with  what  is  most  sublime 
80«  X 
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in  the  eagle;  they  beheld  him  motionless  on  the  mountain  rook 
watching  the  orb  of  day  on  his  return. 

The  Athenians  perceived  only  the  impetuous  flight  of  the  bird 
and  that  motion  which  harmonized  with  the  peculiar  movement 
of  their  own  thoughts.  Such  are  precisely  those  images  of  sun, 
fire,  and  mountottu,  so  frequently  employed  in  the  Bible,  and 
those  allusions  to  tovmdi,  courKS,  and  peusages,  which  so  re* 
peatedly  occur  in  Homer.* 

Our  terms  of  comparison  will  be,  Simplicity;  Antiquity  of 
Manners;  Narration;  Description;  Comparisons  or  Images;  the 
Sublime.     Let  us  examine  the  first  of  these  terms. 

1.   SIMPLICITY. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Bible  is  more  concise  and  more  solemn ; 
the  simplicity  of  Homer  more  diffuse  and  more  lively :  the 
former  is  sententious,  and  employs  the  same  terms  for  the 
expression  of  new  ideas;  the  latter  is  fond  of  expatiating,  and 
often  repeats  in  the  same  phrases  what  has  been  said  before. 
The  simplicity  of  Scripture  is  that  of  an  ancient  priest,  who, 
imbued  with  all  the  sciences,  human  and  divine,  pronounces  from 
the  recess  of  the  sanctuary  the  precise  oracles  of  wisdom.  The 
simplicity  of  the  poet  of  Chios  is  that  of  an  aged  traveller,  who, 
beside  the  hearth  of  his  host,  relates  all  that  he  has  learned  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  chequered  life. 

2.   ANTIQUITY  OF  MANNERS. 

The  sons  of  the  shepherds  of  the  East  tend  their  flocks  like  the 
sons  of  the  king  of  Ilium.  But  if  Paris  returns  to  Troy,  it  is  to 
reside  in  a  palace  among  slaves  and  in  the  midst  of  luxury.  A 
tent,  a  frugal  table,  rustic  attendants, — this  is  all  that  Jacob's 
children  have  to  expect  at  the  paternal  home. 

No  sooner  does  a  visitor  arrive  at  the  habitation  of  a  prince  in 
Homer  than  the  women,  and  sometimes  even  the  king's  daughter 
herself,  lead    the  stranger  to  the  bath.     He  is  anointed  with 


■  Altrlf  leems  to  oome  from  the  Hebrew  HAIT,  to  go  forth  impetuotulg,  nnleai 
it  be  derived  flrom  ATE,  «oo(Atayer,  or  ATH,  prodigy.  The  art  of  divination 
might  thui  be  traced  to  an  etymology.  The  Latin  aquila  oomea  evidently  ftrom 
the  Hebrew  aiouke,  animal  aith  clatci,  by  giving  it  the  Latin  terminaUon  a, 
pronouncing  the  u  like  ou,  and  transposing  the  k  and  changing  it  into  q. 
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perfames,  water  is  brought  him  in  ewers  of  gold  and  silver,  he 
is  invested  with  a  purple  mantle,  conducted  to  the  festi'  e  hall, 
and  seated  in  a  beautiful  chair  of  ivoiy  raised  upon  a  step  of 
curious  workmanship.  Slaves  mingle  wine  and  wat^  in  goblets, 
and  present  the  gifts  of  Geres  in  a  basket;  the  master  of  the 
house  helps  him  to  the  juicy  portion  of  the  victim,  of  which  ho 
gives  him  five  times  more  than  to  any  of  the  others.  The  great- 
est cheerfulness  prevails  during  the  repast,  and  hunger  is  soon 
appeased  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  When  they  have  finished  eat- 
ing, the  stranger  is  requested  to  relate  his  history.  At  length, 
when  he  is  about  to  depart,  rich  presents  are  made  him,  let  his 
appearance  at  first  have  been  ever  so  mean;  for  it  is  supposed 
that  he  is  either  a  god  who  comes  thus  disguised  to  surprise  the 
heart  of  kings,  or  at  least  an  unfortunate  man,  and  consequently 
a  favorite  of  Jupiter. 

Beneath  the  tent  of  Abraham  the  reception  is  different.  The 
patriarch  himself  goes  forth  to  meet  his  guest ;  he  salutes  him, 
and  then  pays  his  adorations  to  God.  The  sons  lead  away  the 
camels,  and  the  daughters  fetch  them  water  to  drink.  The  feet 
of  the  traveller  are  washed;  he  seats  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
partakes  in  silence  of  the  repast  of  hospitality.  No  inquiries  are 
made  concerning  his  history;  no  questions  are  asked  him;  he 
stays  or  pursues  his  journey  as  he  pleases.  At  his  departure  a 
covenant  is  made  with  him,  and  a  stone  is  erected  as  a  memorial 
of  the  treaty.  This  simple  altar  is  designed  to  inform  future 
ages  that  two  men  of  ancient  times  chanced  to  meet  in  the  road 
of  life,  and  that,  after  having  behaved  to  one  another  like  two 
brothers,  they  parted  never  to  come  together  again,  and  to  inter- 
pose vast  regions  between  their  graves. 

Take  notice  that  the  unknown  guest  is  a  stranger  with  Homer 
and  a  traveller  in  the  Bible.  V'hat  different  views  of  humanity ! 
The  Greek  implies  merely  a  political  and  local  idea,  where  the 
Hebrew  conveys  a  moral  and  universal  sentiment. 

In  Homer,  all  civil  transactions  take  place  with  pomp  and 
parade.  A  judge  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  public  place  pro- 
nounces his  sentences  with  a  loud  voice.  Neator  on  the  seashore 
presides  at  sacrifices  or  harangues  the  people.  Nuptial  rites  are 
accompanied  with  torches,  epithalamiums,  and  garlands  sus- 
pended from  the  doors;  an  army,  a  whole  nation,  attends  the 
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fanend  of  a  king;  an  oath  ia  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Furies, 
with  dreadful  impreoationB. 

Jacob,  under  a  palm-tree  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  adminis- 
ten  justice  to  his  shepherds.  "  Put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh," 
said  the  aged  Abraham  to  his  servant,  "and  swear  to  go  into 
Mesopotamia,"*  Two  words  are  sufficient  to  conclude  a  marriage 
by  the  side  of  a  fountain.  The  servant  conducts  the  bride  to  the 
son  of  his  master,  or  the  master's  son  engages  to  tend  the  flocks 
of  his  father-in-law  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain  his  daugh- 
ter. A  patriarch  is  carried  by  his  sons  after  his  death  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  in  the  field  of  Ephron.  These  cus- 
toms are  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  delineated  by  Homer, 
because  they  are  more  simple;  they  have  also  a  calmness  and 
a  solemnity  not  to  be  found  In  the  former. 

8.   NARRATION. 

The  narrative  of  Homer  is  interrupted  by  digressions,  ha- 
rangues, descriptions  of  vessels,  garments,  arms,  and  sceptres, 
by  genealogies  of  men  and  things.  Proper  names  are  always 
surcharged  with  epithets.  A  hero  seldom  fails  to  be  divine,  like 
the  immortaU,  or  honored  by  the  nation$  cm  a  God.  A  princess 
is  sure  to  have  handsome  arm»;  her  shape  always  resembles  the 
trunk  of  the  palm-tree  of  Delot,  and  she  owes  her  locks  to  the 
jfoungett  of  the  graces. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  is  rapid,  without  digression,  with- 
out circumlocution;  it  is  broken  into  short  sentences,  and  the 
persons  are  named  without  flattery.  These  names  are  inces- 
santly recurring,  and  the  pronoun  is  scarcely  ever  used  instead 
of  them, — a  circumstance  which,  added  to  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  conjunction  and,  indicates  by  this  extraordinary  simplicity 
a  society  much  nearer  to  the  state  of  nature  than  that  sung  by 
Homer.  All  the  selfish  passions  are  awakened  in  the  characters 
of  the  Odyssey,  whereas  they  are  dormant  in  those  of  Genesis. 


>  The  enitom  of  awMuriog  by  the  genention  of  men  ia  a  natnral  image  of  the 
laannen  of  that  primeval  age  when  a  great  portion  of  the  earth  was  ttill  a 
detert  waste,  and  man  was  the  chief  and  moat  precious  object  in  the  ejrei  of 
bis  fellow-man.    This  custom  was  also  known  among  the  Greeks,  as  we  lean 
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4.  DI80RIPTI0K. 

The  desoriptions  of  Homer  are  prolix,  whether  they  be  of  the 
pathetic  or  terrible  character,  melancholy  or  oheerftil,  energetio 
or  aablime. 

The  Bible,  in  all  its  different  ■peciea  of  description,  gives  in 
general  but  one  single  trait;  but  this  trait  is  striking,  and  dis- 
tinctly exhibits  the  object  to  our  view. 

5.  COMPARISONS. 

The  comparisons  of  Homer  are  lengthened  out  by  incidental 
circumstances;  they  are  little  picture;'  hung  round  an  edifice  to 
refresh  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  fatigued  with  the  elevation  of 
the  domes,  by  calling  his  attention  to  natural  scenery  and  niral 
manners. 

The  comparisons  of  the  Bible  are  generally  expressed  in  few 
words;  it  is  a  lion,  a  torrent,  a  storm,  a  confli^pratbn,  that  roars, 
falls,  ravages,  consumes.  Circumstantial  similes,  however,  are 
also  met  with;  but,  then,  an  oriental  turn  is  adopted,  and  the 
object  is  personified,  as  pride  in  the  cedar,  &o« 

6.  THE  SUBLIME. 

Finally,  the  sublime  in  Homer  commonly  arises  from  the  gene* 
ral  combination  of  the  parts,  and  arrives  by  degrees  at  its  acme. 

In  the  Bible  it  is  always  unexpected;  it  bursts  upon  you  like 
lightning,  and  you  are  left  wounded  by  the  thunderbolt  before 
you  know  how  you  were  struck  by  it. 

In  Homer,  again,  the  sublime  consists  in  the  magnificence  of 
the  words  harmonizing  with  the  majesty  of  thought. 

In  the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  sublimity  ofte:?  ari'^t 
from  a  vast  discordance  between  the  majesty  of  the  ideas  and  the 
littleness,  nay,  the  triviality,  of  the  word  that  expresses  them.  The 
soul  is  thus  subjected  to  a  terrible  shock ;  for  when,  exalted  by 
thought,  it  has  soared  to  the  loftiest  regions,  all  on  a  sudden  the 
expression,  instead  of  supporting  it,  lets  it  fall  from  heaven  to 
earth,  precipitating  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  divinity  into  the 
mire  of  this  world.  This  species  of  sublime — ^the  most  impetuous 
of  all — is  admirably  adapted  to  an  immense  and  awful  being,  allied 
at  once  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  trivial  objects. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OONTIIIVATION  Of  THB    PARALLIL    BSTWXEN  TBI  BIBU  ANO 
HOMKR — BXAMPLI8. 

A  nw  examples  will  now  complete  the  development  of  our 
parallel.  We  shall  reverse  the  order  which  we  before  pursued, — 
that  is,  we  shall  begin  with  addresses,  from  which  short  and  de- 
taohed  passages  may  be  quoted,  in  the  nature  of  the  sublime  and 
the  iitnile,  and  conclude  with  the  timplicity  and  antiquity  of 
manntn. 

There  is  a  passage  remarkably  sublime  in  the  Iliad;  it  is  that 
which  represents  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus,  appearing 
unarmed  at  the  entrenchments  of  the  Qreeks,  and  striking  terror 
into  the  Trojan  battalions  by  his  shouts.*  The  golden  cloud 
which  encircles  the  brows  of  Pelides,  the  flame  which  plays  upon 
hu  head,  the  comparison  of  this  flame  with  a  flre  kindled  at  night 
on  the  top  of  a  besieged  tower,  the  three  shouts  of  Achill'js  which 
thrice  throw  the  Trojan  army  into  confusion,  form  altogether 
that  Homeric  sublime  which,  as  we  have  observed,  is  composed 
of  the  combination  of  several  beautiful  incidents  with  magnifi- 
cence of  words. 

Here  is  a  very  difierent  species  of  the  sublime ;  it  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  ode  in  its  highest  enthusiasm. 

"The  burden  of  the  vtlley  of  vision.  What  aileth  thee  also, 
that  thou,  too,  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the  >iorse-tops  ?  Full  of 
clamor,  a  populous  city,  a  joyous  city :  thy  itiain  are  not  slain  by 

the  sword,  nor  dead  in  battle Behold,  the  Lord  .... 

will  crown  thee  with  a  crown  of  tabulation;  he  will  toss  thee  like 
a  ball  into  a  large  and  spacious  country ;  there  shalt  thou  die, 
and  there  shall  the  chariot  of  thy  glory  be,  the  shame  of  the 
house  of  thy  Lord."* 

Into  what  unknown  world  does  the  prophet  all  at  once  trans- 
port you  ?  Who  is  it  that  speaks,  and  to  whom  are  these  words 
addressed  ?    Movement  follows  upon  movement,  and  each  verse 
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prodnoea  greater  aBtonishmeDt  than  that  which  precedes  it.  The 
city  is  no  longer  an  assemblage  x)f  edifices ;  it  is  a  female,  or 
rather  a  mysterious  oharaoter,  for  the  sex  is  not  specified.  This 
person  is  represented  going  to  the  hou»e-top$  to  mourn;  the  pro- 
phet, sharing  her  agitation,  asks  in  the  singular,  "Wherefore  dost 
thou  ascend"?  and  he  adds  wholly,  in  the  collective:  «  He  shall 
throw  you  like  a  ball  into  a  spacious  field,  and  to  this  shall  the 
chariot  of  your  glory  be  reduced."  Here  are  combinations  of 
words  and  a  poetry  truly  extraordinary. 

Homer  has  a  thousand  sublime  ways  of  characterizing  a  violent 
death ;  bui.  the  Scripture  has  surpassed  them  all  in  this  single 
expression : — ^^  The  first-horn  of  death  shall  devour  his  strongtb." 

The  y!rs<-&orn  of  death,  to  imply  the  most  cruel  death,  is  one 
of  those  metaphors  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
Bible.  We  cannot  conceive  whither  the  human  mind  has  been 
in  quest  of  this ;  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  this  species  of  the 
sublime  are  unexplored  and  unknown.* 

It  is  thus  also  that  the  Scriptures  term  death  the  king  of  ter- 
rors ;*  and  thus,  too,  they  say  of  the  wicked  man,  Jie  hath  con- 
ceived sorrow,  and  brought  for'h  iniquity.' 

When  the  same  Job  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  God,  he  exclaims  : — Hell  is  naked  before  him,* — he  withhold- 
eth  the  waters  in  the  clouds,^ — he  taketh  the  scarf  from  kings, 
and  girdeth  their  loins  with  a  cord.* 

The  soothsayer  Theoclimenus  is  struck,  while  partaking  of  the 
banquet  of  Penelope,  with  the  sinister  omens  by  which  the  suitors 
are  threatened.     He  addresses  them  in  this  apostrophe : — 

0  noe  to  death  derote !  with  Stygisn  shade 

Each  deitined  peer  impending  fates  invade : 

With  tears  your  wan,  distorted  oheelcs  are  drowned ; 

With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  ruhied  round : 

Tbiolc  swarms  the  spacious  hall  with  howling  ghoiti, 

To  people  Orcus  and  the  burning  ooasts !  * 

Nor  gives  the  sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 

Bat  universal  night  usurps  the  pole.* 

■  Job  xviii.  13.  We  have  followed  here  the  Hebrew  taxt,  with  the  poly- 
glott  of  Ximenes,  the  versions  of  Sanotes  Pagnin,  Arias  Montanui,  Ao.  The 
Vulgate  has,  "  first-born  death,"  primogenita  mort. 

«  Ibid.  V.  14.  »  Ibid.  xv.  35.  «  Ibid.  xxvi.  «. 

•  Ibid.  xiL  16.  *  Ibid.  zU.  18. 

f  Pope's  Homer'i  Odi/n.,  book  xz.  423-430. 
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Awftil  u  thia  rablime  may  be,  atill  it  ia  inferior  in  tbia  reapeot 
to  tbe  Tiaion  of  Elipbaa,  in  tbe  book  of  Job : — 

"  In  tbe  borror  of  a  viaion  by  nigbt,  wben  deep  aleep  ia  wont 
to  bold  men,  fear  aeiaed  upon  me,  and  trembling,  and  all  my 
bonea  were  aJTrigbted ;  and  wben  a  rpirit  pa$$ed  be/on  me,  tk« 
hair  of  my  fleth  ttood  up.  Tbere  atood  one  wboae  oonntenanoe 
I  knew  not,  an  image  before  my  eyoa,  and  I  beard  tbe  Yoioe  aa 
it  were  of  a  gentle  wind."* 

Hero  we  bave  much  leaa  blood,  leaa  darkneaa,  and  fewer  tean, 
tban  in  Homer;  but  that  unknown  countenance  and  gentle  wind 
•re,  in  fact,  much  more  awful. 

Aa  to  tbat  apeoies  of  tbe  aublime  whicb  reeulta  finm  tbe  ooU 
Uaion  of  a  great  idea  and  a  feeble  image,  we  aball  presently  see 
*  fine  example  of  it  when  we  come  to  treat  of  oompariaona. 

If  tbe  bard  of  Ilium  represents  a  youth  slain  by  the  javelin  of 
Menelaus,  be  compares  him  to  a  young  olive-tree  covered  with 
flowers,  planted  in  an  orchard,  screened  from  the  intense  boat  of 
tbe  sun,  amid  dew  and  zephyrs ;  but,  suddenly  overthrown  by  an 
impetuous  wind  upon  its  native  soil,  it  falls  on  tbe  brink  of  the 
nutritive  waters  that  conveyed  the  sap  to  its  roots.  Such  is  tbe 
long  simile  of -Homer,  with  its  elegant  and  charming  details: — 

KoXar,  n|^(9fl■•>,  rtit  n  mmm  innmt 
na»Ttiui>  •MfUitv,  «ai  rtfifvti  aySii  Xnmt, 

Ai  th«  yonng  olive  in  lone  fylrkn  imii«, 
Crowned  by  iVeib  fountaini  with  et«rn»l  green, 
LlfU  ihe  gay  head  in  inowjr  flow'reti  fair, 
And  plaji  and  danoei  to  the  gentle  air; 
When  lo  t  a  whirlwind  from  high  heaven  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  iti  shadea ; 
It  liei  uprooted  tnta  ite  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin,  now  delkoed  and  dead.' 

In  reading  these  lines,  we  seem  to  hear  the  sigbings  of  tbe 
wind  through  the  summit  of  the  olive. 

The  Bible,  instead  of  all  this,  has  but  a  single  trait.  "  The 
wicked,"  it  says,  "  shall  be  blasted  as  a  vine  when  its  grapes  are 
in  the  first  flower,  and  as  an  olive-tree  that  casteth  its  flowers."* 

"  Witb  shaking  shall  the  earth  be  shaken  as  a  drunken  man," 


*  Job  ir.  18-16. 


'  mad,  lib.  zvU.  65,  60. 
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ezolaims  IiaiMi  "and  ■hall  be  removed  aa  the  tent  of  one 
night."* 

Here  ia  the  aublime  in  oontraat.  At  the  words,  it  $hall  be  rt- 
moved,  the  mind  remains  suspended,  and  eipeeta  some  great 
comparison,  when  the  prophet  adds,  like  the  tent  of  one  night. 
You  behold  the  earth,  which  to  us  appears  so  vast,  spread  out  in 
the  air,  and  then  carried  away  with  case  by  the  mighty  Qod  by 
whom  it  was  extended,  and  with  whom  the  duration  of  ages  is 
■oaroely  as  a  rapid  night. 

Of  the  second  species  of  comparison  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  Biblo,  that  is,  the  long  simile,  we  meet  with  the  following 
instance  in  Job : — 

"  He  (the  wicked  man)  seemeth  to  have  moisture  before  the 
Bun  oomoth,  and  at  his  rising  his  blossom  shall  shoot  forth.  His 
roots  shall  bo  thick  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  and  among  the  stones 
he  shall  abide.  If  one  swallow  him  up  out  of  his  place,  he  shall 
deny  him,  and  shall  say,  I  know  thee  not."* 

How  admirable  Is  this  simile,  or,  rather,  this  prolonged  meta- 
phor 1  Thus,  thd  wicked  are  denied  by  those  sterile  hearts,  by 
those  heaps  of  stonee,  in  which,  during  their  guilty  prosperity, 
they  foolishly  struck  root.  Those  flints  which  all  at  once  acquire 
the  faculty  o'/  speech  exhibit  a  species  of  personification  almost 
unknown  to  fhe  Ionian  bard.* 

Ezokiel,  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  exclaims:— 
«Now  shall  tL?  ships  be  astonished  in  the  day  of  thy  terror; 
and  the  islands  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled,  because  no  one 
oometh  out  of  tliee."* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  awful  and  more  impressive  than  this 
image  ?  You  behold  :n  imagination  that  city,  once  so  flourishing 
and  so  populous,  still  standing  with  all  her  towers  and  all  her 
edifices,  but  not  a  living  creature  traversing  her  desert  streets 
or  passing  through  her  solitary  gates. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examples  of  the  narrative  kind,  which  ex- 
hibit a  combination  of  sentimentf  detcrtption,  imagery,  timplicity, 
and  antiquity  of  manners. 


I  IwiM  xxW.  20.  *  Job  TiiL  16-18. 

>  Homer  hai  repreiented  the  ahore  of  the  Helleipont  m  weeping. 
*  Biek.  xzvL  18. 
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The  most  celebrated  passages,  the  most  striking  and  most  ad- 
mired traits  in  Homer,  occur  almost  wori  for  word  in  the  Bible, 
but  here  they  invariably  posse"    va.  incontestable  superiority.       » 

Ulysses  is  seated  at  the  festive  board  of  king  Alcinotis,  while 
Demodoous  sings  the  Trojan  war  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Greeks : — 

Touched  at  the  aong,  Ulysges  itraight  resigned 
To  soft  aflSiotion  all  hia  manly  mind : 
Before  his  eyes  the  pnrple  reat  he  drew, 
indnstrioai  to  oonceal  the  falling  dew  ; 
But  when  the  music  paused,  he  ceased  to  ihed 
The  flowing  tear,  und  raised  his  drooping  head ; 
And,  lifting  to  the  gods  a  goblet  crowned. 
He  poured  a  pure  libation  to  the  ground. 
Transported  with  the  song,  the  listening  tr^n 
Again  with  loud  applause  demand  the  strain : 
Again  Ulysses  veiled  bis  pensivu  head. 
Again  unmanned,  a  shower  of  sorrow  shed.' 

Beauties  of  this  nature  have,  from  age  to  age,  secured  to 
Homer  tbe  first  place  among  the  greatest  geniuses.  It  reflects 
no  discredit  upon  his  memory  that  he  has  been  surpassed  in 
such  pictures  by  men  who  wrote  under  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  heaven.  But  vanquished  ho  certainly  is,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner KB  to  leave  criticism  no  possible  subterfuge. 

They  who  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  the  own  brothers  of  that 
powerful  man,  return  to  him  without  knowing  who  he  is,  and 
bring  young  Benjumin  with  them,  according  to  his  desire. 

"Joseph,  courteously  saluting  them  again,  asked  them,  saying, 
Is  the  old  man,  your  father,  in  health,  of  whom  you  told  me  ? — 
is  he  yet  living? 

"  And  they  answered.  Thy  servant,  our  father,  is  in  health, — 
he  is  yet  living.  And,  bowing  iliemselves,  they  made  obeisance 
to  him. 

"And  Joseph,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  saw  Benjamin,  his  brother 
by  the  same  mother,  and  said.  Is  this  your  young  brother  of 
whom  you  told  me?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  to  thee, 
my  son. 

"  And  he  made  haste,  because  his  heart  was  moved  upon  his 
brother,  and  tears  gushed  out;  and,  going  into  his  chamber,  he 
wept. 

>  Pope's  Homtr'i  Odyii.,  b.  viii.  79-90. 
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"And  when  lie  had  washed  his  face,  coming  out  again,  he  re- 
frained himself,  and  said,  Set  hread  on  the  tahle."*^ 

Here  are  Joseph's  tears  in  opposition  to  those  of  Ulysses. 
Here  are  beauties  of  the  very  same  kind,  and  yet  what  a  differ- 
ence in  pathoH  I  Joseph  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  ungrateful 
brethren  and  of  the  young  and  innocent  Benjamin — this  man- 
ner of  inquiring  concerning  his  father — this  adorable  simplicity — 
this  mixture  of  grief  and  kindness — are  things  wholly  ineffable. 
Tho  tears  naturally  start  into  your  eyes,  and  you  are  ready  to 
weep  like  Joseph. 

Ulysses,  disguised  in  tho  house  of  Eumaeus,  reveals  himself  to 
Teleniachus.  Ho  leaves  the  habitation  of  the  herdsman,  strips 
off  his  rags,  and,  restored  to  his  beauty  by  a  touch  of  Minerva's 
wand,  he  returns  mag'illli^cutly  attired. 

The  prince,  o'erawed, 
Soaroe  lifta  hia  eyes,  and  bows  as  to  a  god. 
Then  with  surprise,  (surprise  chastised  by  fears,) 
How  art  thou  changed  I  he  cries;  a  god  appears! 
Far  other  vests  thy  limbs  majestic  grace; 
Far  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  face  I 
If  heaven  be  thy  abode,  with  pious  care, 
Lol  I  the  ready  sacrifice  prepare; 
Lo !  gifts  of  labored  gold  adorn  thy  shrine, 
To  win  thy  grace.    Ob  save  us,  power  divine 

Few  are  my  days,  Ulysses  made  reply, 
Nor  I,  alas !  descendant  of  the  sky. 
'  I  am  thy  father.    Oh  my  son !  my  son  I 

That  father  for  whose  sake  thy  days  have  run 
One  scone  of  wo — to  endless  cares  consigned 
And  outriged  by  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind. 
Then,  rushing  to  his  arms,  he  kissed  his  boy 
With  the  strong  raptures  of  a  parent's  Joy. 
Tears  bathe  his  cheek,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew 
He  strained  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  he  grew.' 

We  shall  recur  to  this  interview;  but  let  us  first  turn  to  that 
between  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

Joseph,  after  a  cup  has  been  secretly  introduced  by  his  direc- 
tion into  Benjamin's  sack,  orders  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  be  stopped. 
The  latter  are  thunder-struck.    Joseph  affects  an  intention  to 


>  Genesis  zliii.  26-31. 
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detain  the  culprit.  Juda  offers  himself  aa  a  hostage  for  Ben- 
jamin. He  relates  to  Joseph  that,  before  their  departure  for 
Egypt,  Jacob  had  said  to  them : — 

"You  know  that  my  wife  bore  me  two. 

"  One  went  out,  and  you  said  a  beast  devoured  him ;  and  hither< 
to  he  appeareth  not. 

"If  you  take  this,  also,  and  any  thing  befall  bim  in  the  way, 
you  will  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  unto  hell 

"Joseph  could  no  longer  refrain  himself  before  many  that  stood 
by;  whereupon  he  commanded  that  all  should  go  out,  and  no 
stranger  be  present  at  their  knowing  one  another. 

"And  he  lifted  up  his  voice  with  weeping,  vthich  the  Egyp- 
tians and  all  the  house  of  Pharao  heard. 

"And  he  said  to  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph;  is  my  father  yet 
living?  His  brethren  could  not  answer  him,  being  struck  with 
exceeding  great  fear. 

"And  he  said  mildly  to  them.  Gome  nearer  to  me.  And 
when  they  were  come  near  him  he  said,  I  am  Joseph,  your  bro- 
ther, whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 

"Be  not  afraid;  ....  not  by  your  counsel  was  I  sent  hither, 
but  by  the  will  of  God. 

"  Make  haste  and  go  ye  up  to  my  father. 

"And,  falling  upon  the  neck  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  he  em- 
braced him  and  wept;  and  Benjamin  in  like  manner  wept  also 
on  his  neck. 

"And  Joseph  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  every 
one  of  them."* 

Such  is  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  wc  find  not  in  the  work 
of  a  sophist,  (for  that  which  springs  from  the  heart  and  from 
tears  is  not  understood  by  him ;)  but  we  find  this  history  in  the 
volume  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  that  religion  so  despised 
by  sophists  and  freethinkers,  and  which  would  have  a  just  right 
to  return  contempt  for  contempt,  were  not  charity  its  essence. 
Let  us  examine  in  what  respects  the  interview  between  Josepa 
and  his  brethren  surpasses  the  discoveiy  of  Ulysses  to  Tele- 
machus. 

Homer,  in  our  opinion,  has,  in  the  first  place,  fallen  into  a  great 
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error  in  employing  the  marvellous  in  his  picture.  In  dramatio 
scenes,  vrhen  the  passions  are  agitated  and  all  the  wonders  ought 
to  emanate  from  the  soul,  the  intervention  of  a  divinity  imparts 
coldness  to  the  action,  gives  to  the  sentiment  the  air  of  fable,  and 
discloses  the  falsehood  of  the  poet  where  we  expe'^ted  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  truth.  Ulysses,  making  himself  known  in  his 
rags  by  some  natural  mark,  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic. 
Of  this  Homer  was  himself  aware,  since  the  king  of  Ithica  was 
revealed  to  Euryclea,  his  nurse,  by  an  ancient  scar,  and  to  Laertes 
by  the  little  circumstance  of  the  pear-trees  which  the  good  old 
man  had  given  him  when  a  child.  We  love  to  find  that  the  heart 
of  the  destroyer  of  cities  is  formed  like  those  of  other  men,  and 
that  the  simple  aifections  constitute  its  principal  element. 

The  discovery  is  much  more  ably  conducted  in  Genesis.  By 
".n  artifice  of  the  most  harmless  revenge,  a  cup  is  put  into  the 
sack  of  the  young  and  innocent  Benjamin.  The  guilty  brethren 
are  overwhelmed  with  grief  when  they  figure  to  themselves  the 
affliction  of  their  aged  father;  and  the  image  of  Jacob's  sorrow, 
taking  the  heart  of  Joseph  by  surprise,  obliges  him  to  discover 
himself  sooner  than  he  had  intended.  As  to  the  pathetic  words, 
lam  Joseph,  everybody  knows  that  tley  drew  tears  of  admiration 
from  Yoltaire  himself.  Ulysses  founJ  in  Telemachus  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son.  Joseph  k  speaking  to  his  brethren  who 
had  sold  him.  He  does  not  say  to  them,  /  am  your  brother,  but 
merely,  I  am  Joseph;  and  this  name  awakens  all  their  feelings. 
Like  Telemachus,  they  are  deeply  agitated ;  but  it  is  not  the  ma- 
jesty of  Pharao's  minister;  'tis  something  within  their  own  con- 
sciences that  occasions  their  consternation.  He  desires  them  to 
come  near  to  him;  for  he  raised  bis  voice  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
be  heard  by  the  whole  house  of  Pharao  when  he  said,  lam  Jo- 
seph. His  brethren  alone  are  to  hear  the  explanation,  which  he 
adds  in  a  low  tone;  I  am  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  te  sold 
INTO  EoTPT.  Here  are  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  generosity,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  remark  with  what  kindness  Joseph  cheers  his 
brethren,  and  the  excuses  which  he  makes  for  them  when  he 
says  that,  so  far  from  having  injured  him,  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  of  his  elevation.  The  Scripture  never  fails  to  in- 
troduce Providence  in  the  perspective  of  its  pictures.  The  great 
31* 
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counsel  of  Otod,  which  governa  all  human  affairs  at  the  moment 
when  they  seem  to  be  most  subservient  to  the  passions  of  men 
and  the  laws  of  chance,  wonderfully  surprises  the  mind.  We 
love  the  idea  of  that  hand  concealed  in  the  cloud  which  is  inces- 
santly engaged  with  men.  We  love  to  imagine  ourselves  some- 
thing in  the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to  feel  that  this  transi- 
tory life  78  a  pattern  of  eternity. 

With  God  every  thing  is  great;  without  God  every  thing  is 
little :  and  this  remark  applies  even  to  the  sentiments.  Suppose 
all  the  circumstances  in  Joseph's  story  to  happen  as  they  are  re- 
corded in  Genesis, — suppose  the  son  of  Jacob  to  be  as  kind,  as 
tender,  as  he  is  represented,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  &  philoso- 
pher ^  and,  instead  of  telling  his  brethren,  lam  here  by  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  let  him  sa.y,  fortune  has  favored  me.  The  objects 
are  instantly  diminished;  the  circle  becomes  contracted,  and  the 
pathos  vanishes  together  with  the  tears. 

Finally,  Joseph  kisses  his  brethren  as  Ulysses  embraces  Tele- 
machus;  but  he  begins  with  Benjamin.  A  modern  author 
would  not  have  failed  to  represent  him  falling  in  preference  upon 
the  neck  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  brothers,  that  his  hero  might 
be  a  genuine  tragedy  character.  The  Bible,  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  heart,  knew  better  how  to  appreciate 
that  exaggeration  of  sentiment  by  which  a  man  always  appears  to 
be  striving  t-j  perform  or  to  say  what  he  considers  something  ex- 
traordinary. Homer's  comparison  of  the  sobs  of  Telemachus  and 
Ulysses  with  the  cries  of  an  eagle  and  her  young,  had,  in  our 
opinion,  been  better  omitted  in  this  place.  "  And  he  fell  upon 
Benjamin's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  wept;  and  Benjamin  wept 
also,  as  he  held  him  in  his  embrace."  Such  is  the  only  magnifi- 
cence of  style  adapted  to  such  occasions. 

We  might  select  from  Scripture  other  narratives  equally  ex- 
cellent with  the  liistory  of  Joseph ;  but  the  reader  himself  may 
easily  compare  them  with  passages  in  Homer.  Let  him  take, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  Ruth,  and  the  reception  of  Ulysses  by 
Bumaeus.  The  book  of  Tobias  displays  a  striking  resemblance 
to  several  scenes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Priam  is  conducted 
by  Mercury  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  youth,  as  Tobias  is  ac- 
companied by  an  angel  in  the  like  disguise. 

The  Bible  is  particularly  remarkable  for  certain  modes  of  ex- 
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pression — far  more  pathetic,  we  think,  than  all  the  poetry  of 
Homer.    When  the  latter  would  delineate  old  age  he  says  :— 

Slow  from  his  aeat  arose  the  Pylenn  lage, — 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  sliilled; 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distilled. 
Two  generations  now  had  passed  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reigned. 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  remained.' 

This  passage  possesses  the  highest  charms  of  antiquity,  as  well 
as  the  softest  melody.  The  second  verse,  with  the  repetitions  of 
the  letter  L,  imitates  the  sweetness  of  honey  and  the  pathetio 
eloquence  of  an  old  man : — 

T»  <ca2  dmt  yXaiovi);  /iiXin;  yXvxiuv  pt>ci>  aiifj. 

Pharao  having  asked  Jacob  his  age,  the  patriarch  replies : — 

"  The  days  of  my  pilgrimage  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
few  and  evil ;  and  they  are  not  come  up  to  the  days  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  my  fathers."* 

Here  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  antiquity.  The  one  lies 
in  the  image,  the  other  in  the  sentiments;  the  one  excites  pleas- 
ing  ideas,  the  other  melancholy;  the  one,  representing  the  chief 
of  the  nation,  exhibits  the  old  man  only  in  relation  to  a  certain 
condition  of  life,  the  other  considers  him  individually  and  exclu- 
sively. Homer  leads  us  to  reflect  rather  upon  men  in  general, 
and  the  Bible  upon  the  particular  person. 

Homer  has  frequently  touched  upon  connubial  joys,  but  has  he 
produced  any  thing  like  the  following  ? 

"  Isaac  brought  Rebecca  into*  the  tent  of  Sarah,  his  mother, 
and  iiyJi  her  to  wife,  and  he  loved  her  so  much  that  it  moderated 
the  oorrow  which  was  occasioned  by  his  mother's  death."' 

We  shall  conclude  this  parallel,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
Christian  poetics,  with  an  illustration  which  will  show  at  once  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  style  of  the  Bible  and  that  of 
Homer;  we  shall  take  a  passage  from  the  former  and  present 
it  in  colors  borrowed  from  the  latter.  Ruth  thus  addresses 
Noemi : — 


« Iliad,  b.  i. 


'  Qen.  xlvii.  V. 
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"Be  not  against  me  to  desire  that  I  should  leave  thee  and  de- 
part; for  whithersoever  then  shalt  go  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
shalt  dwell  I  also  will  dwell.  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  Qod.  The  law  that  shall  receive  thee  dying,  in 
the  same  will  I  die."* 

Let  us  endeavor  to  render  this  passage  in  the  language  of 
Homer. 

The  fair  Ruth  thus  replies  to  the  wise  Noemi,  honored  by  the 
people  as  a  goddess :  "  Cease  to  oppose  the  determination  with 
which  a  divinity  inspires  me.  I  will  tell  thee  the  truth,  just  as 
it  is,  and  without  disguise.  I  will  remain  with  thee,  whether 
thoa  shalt  continue  to  reside  among  the  Moabites,  so  dexterous  in 
throwing  the  javelin,  or  shalt  return  to  Judea,  so  fertile  in  olives. 
With  thee  I  will  demand  hospitality  of  the  nations  who  respect 
the  suppliant.  Our  ashes  shall  be  mingled  in  the  same  urn,  and 
I  will  offer  agreeable' sacrifices  to  the  Qod  who  incessantly  accom- 
panies thee. 

"  She  said ;  and  as,  when  a  vehement  wind  brings  a  cool  re- 
freshing rain  from  the  wester'j  sky,  the  husbandmen  prepare  the 
wheat  and  the  barley,  and  make  baskets  of  rushes  nicely  inter- 
woven, for  they  foresee  that  the  falling  shower  will  soften  the 
soil  and  render  it  fit  for  receiviog  the  precious  gifts  of  Geres,  so 
the  words  of  Ruth,  Uke  the  fertilizing  drops,  melted  the  whole 
heart  of  Noemi." 

Something  like  this,  perhaps, — so  far  8^  '>ur  feeble  talents  allow 
us  to  imitate  Homer, — would  be  the  style  0/  that  immortal  genius. 
But  has  not  the  verse  of  Ruth,  thus  amplified,  lost  the  crigmal 
charm  which  it  possesses  in  tBe  Scripture?  What  poetry  can 
ever  be  equivalent  to  that  single  stroke  of  eloquence,  Populut 
tuus  populm  mem,  Deus  tuua  Deua  mens.  It  will  now  be 
ea.°y  to  take  a  passage  of  Homer,  to  efi'ace  the  colors,  and  to 
l.cave  nothing  but  the  groundwork,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Bible. 

We  have  thus  endeavorrd.  to  the  best  of  our  limited  abilities, 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     Truly  happy  shall  we  be,  if 
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we  have  succeeded  in  exciting  within  them  an  admiration  of  tliat 
grand  and  sttblime  corner-stone  which  supports  the  church  of  Je- 
sus Christ! 

"  If  the  Scripture/'  says  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  "comprehends 
mysteries  capable  of  perplexing  the  most  enlightened  under- 
standings, it  also  contains  simple  truths  fit  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  humble  and  the  illiterate ;  it  carries  externally  wherewith 
to  suckle  infants,  and  in  its  most  secret  recesses  wherewith  to  fill 
the  most  sublime  geniuses  with  admiration ;  like  a  river  whose 
current  is  so  shallow  in  certain  parts  that  a  lamb  may  cross  it, 
and  deep  enough  in  others  for  an  elephant  to  swim  there." 


.J***rv'^' 
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BOOK    I. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

MU8T0. 

0/the  Influence  of  ChrUtianity  upon  Munc. 

To  the  Fine  Arts,  the  sisters  of  poetry,  ire  have  now  to  direct 
our  attention.  Following  the  steps  of  the  Christian  religion, 
they  acknowledged  her  for  their  mother  the  moment  she  appeared 
in  the  world ;  they  lent  her  their  terrestrial  charms,  and  she  con- 
ferred on  them  her  divinity.  Music  noted  down  her  hymns; 
Fainting  represented  her  in  her  mournful  triumphs;  Sculpture 
delighted  in  meditating  with  her  among  the  tombs;  and  Archi- 
tecture built  her  temples  sublime  and  melancholy  as  her  thoughts. 

Plato  has  admirably  defined  the  real  nature  of  music.  "  We 
must  not  judge  of  music,"  said  he,  "by  the  pleasure  which  it 
affords,  nor  prefer  that  kind  which  has  no  other  object  than 
pleasure,  but  that  which  contains  in  itself  a  resemblance  to  the 
beautiful." 

Music,  in  fact,  considered  as  an  art,  is  an  imitation  of  nature; 
its  perfection,  therefore,  consists  in  representing  the  moat  beauti- 
ful nature  possible.  But  pleasure  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which 
varies  according  to  times,  manners,  and  nations,  and  which  can- 
not be  the  beautiful,  since  the  beautiful  has  an  absolute  existence. 

Hence  everv  institution  that  tends  to  purify  the  soul,  to  banish 
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from  it  troable  and  discord,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  virtue, 
is  by  this  veiy  quality  favorable  to  the  bett  music,  or  to  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  the  beautiful.  But  if  this  institution  is 
moreover  of  a  religious  nature,  it  then  possesses  the  two  essential 
conditions  of  harmony : — the  beautiful  and  the  myOeriou).  Song 
has  come  to  us  from  the  angels,  and  symphony  has  its  source  in 
heaven. 

It  is  religion  that  causes  the  vestal  to  sigh  amid  the  night  in 
her  peaceful  habitation;  it  is  religion  that  sings  so  sweetly  beside 
the  bed  of  afBiction.  To  her  Jeremias  owed  his  lamentations 
and  David  the  sublime  effusions  of  his  repentance.  If,  prouder 
under  the  ancient  covenant,  she  depicted  only  the  sorrows  of 
monarohs  and  of  prophets, — more  modest,  and  not  less  ivyal,  under 
the  new  law,  her  sighs  are  equally  suited  to  the  mighty  and  the 
weak,  because  in  Jesus  Christ  she  has  found  humility  combined 
with  greatness. 

The  Christian  religion,  we  may  add,  is  essentially  melodious, 
for  this  single  reason,  that  she  delights  in  solitude.  Not  that 
she  has  any  antipathy  to  society;  there,  on  the  contrary,  she 
appears  highly  amiable :  but  this  celestial  Philomela  prefers  the 
desert;  she  is  coy  and  retiring  beneath  the  roofs  of  men;  she 
loves  the  forests  better,  for  these  are  the  palaces  of  her  father 
and  her  ancient  abode.  Here  she  raises  her  voice  to  the  skies 
amid  the  concerts  of  nature;  nature  is  incessantly  celebrating 
the  praises  of  the  Creator,  and  nothing  can  be  more  religious 
than  the  hymns  chanted  in  concert  with  the  winds  by  the  oaks 
of  the  forest  and  the  reeds  of  the  desert. 

Thus  the  musician  who  would  follow  religion  in  all  her  rela- 
tions is  obliged  to  learn  the  art  of  imitating  the  harmonies  of 
solitude.  He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  notes 
of  the  waters  and  the  trees;  he  ought  to  study  the  sound  of 
the  winds  in  the  cloister  and  those  murmurs  that  pervade  the 
Gothic  temple,  the  grass  cf  the  cemetery  and  the  vaults  of  death. 

Christianity  has  invented  the  organ  and  given  sighs  to  brass 
itself.  To  her  music  owed  its  preservation  in  the  barbarous 
ages;  wherever  she  has  erected  her  throne,  there  have  arisen  a 
people  who  sing  as  naturally  as  the  birds  of  the  air.  Song  is  the 
daughter  of  prayer,  and  prayer  is  the  companion  of  religion. 
She  has  civilised  the  savage,  only  by  the  means  of  hymns;  and 
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the  Iroquois  who  would  not  submit  to  her  doctrines  mm  over< 
oome  by  her  concerts.  0  religion  of  peace  1  thou  hant  uu,  like 
other  sjstems,  inculcated  the  precepts  of  hatred  and  discord; 
thou  hast  taught  mankind  nothing  but  love  and  harmony. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  QBEOORIAN  0HAN7. 

Ir  it  were  not  proved  by  history  that  the  Gregorian  chant  is 
a  relic  of  that  ancient  music  of  which  so  many  wonderful  things 
are  related,  the  examination  of  its  scale  would  itself  suffice  to 
convince  us  of  its  great  antiquity.*  Before  the  time  of  Guido 
Aretino,  it  rose  no  higher  than  the  fifth,  beginning  with  ut : — ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  tol,  or  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  These  five  notes  are  the  natural 
gamut  of  the  voice,  and  produce  a  full  and  musical  scale.* 

Burette  has  left  us  some  Greek  tunes.  On  comparing  them 
with  the  plain  chant,  we  find  in  both  the  same  system. 
Most  of  thq  I'sa'.ms  are  sublimely  solemn,  particularly  the  Dixit 
Dominus  Domino  meo,  the  Confitebor  tihi,  and  the  Laudate pueri, 
Tha  In  ExitUy  arranged  by  Rameau,  is  of  a  less  antique  character, 
belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  same  age  as  the  Ut  queant  laxi$, — that 
is  to  say,  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

'  Tho  Gregorian  chaut  is  so  called  iVom  St  Qregory  the  Qreat,  who  introduced 
It,  aad  whu  flourished  in  the  lizth  century.  The  chief  points  in  which  it  differa 
from  modern  music  are  the  following: — It  haa  not  aa  great  a  variety  of  notes; 
its  melodies  are  more  grave;  and,  chiefly,  it  excludes  harmonization.  It  is 
also  called  pUxiU'cKant,  and  is  often  sung  in  unison  by  the  choir  and  congrega- 
tion.   T. 

<  Quido,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Italy,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  He 
introduced  the  gamut,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  counter- 
point. He  was  the  first  to  employ  tho  syllables  ut,  re,  nit,  Ac  for  the  designa- 
tion of  musical  notes,  deriving  them  from  the  first  stansa  of  the  hymn  in  honor 
of  St  John  Baptist: — 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  flbris, 

Ifira  gestcrvm/amuli  tuorum, 

&i{ve  poUttti  {abii  reatum, 

Sanote  Joannes.       — T. 
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OhristUnity  is  serious  as  man,  and  her  very  smile  is  grave. 
Nothing  is  more  exquisite  than  the  sighs  which  our  aflBictions 
extort  from  religion.  The  whole  of  the  service  for  the  dead  is 
a  m.tster-piece;  you  imagine  that  you  hear  the  hollow  murmurs 
of  the  grave.  An  ancient  tradition  records  that  the  chant  which 
delivert  the  dead,  as  it  is  termed  by  one  of  our  best  poets,  is  the 
same  that  was  performed  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Athenians 
about  the  time  of  Pericles. 

The  chant  of  the  Pauion,  or  history  of  our  fjaviour's  suffer- 
ings, during  the  holy  week,  is  worthy  of  rem  The  recitative 
of  the  historian,  the  cries  of  the  Jewish  po^  jo,  the  dignity  of 
the  answers  of  Jesus,  form  a  musical  drama  of  the  moat  pathetic 
character. 

Fergolesi  has  displayed  in  his  Stabat  Mater  all  the  riches  of 
his  art;  but  has  he  surpassed  the  simple  music  of  the  Church? 
Ho  has  varied  the  melody  with  each  strophe;  and  yet  the  essen- 
tial character  of  melancholy  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
sentiment,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  the  monotony 
of  grief.  Various  reasons  may  draw  tears  from  our  eyes,  but 
our  tears  have  always  the  same  bitterness;  besides,  rarely  do  we 
weep  over  a  number  of  sorrows  at  once;  when  the  wounds  are 
numerous,  there  is  always  one  more  severe  than  the  rest,  which 
at  length  absorbs  all  inferior  pains.  Such  is  the  cause  of  the 
charm  which  pervades  our  old  French  ballads.  The  repetition 
of  the  notes  at  each  couplet  to  different  words  is  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  nature. 

Pergolesi,  then,  manifested  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  this 
truth,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
passions,  when  he  determined  that  not  a  sigh  of  the  soul  should 
resemble  the  sigh  that  had  gone  before  it.  Wherever  variety  is, 
there  is  distraction ;  and  wherever  distraction  is,  sorrow  is  at  an 
end :  so  necessary  is  unity  to  sentiment :  so  weak  is  man  in  this 
very  part  in  which  lies  all  his  strength,  we  mean,  in  grief.* 


'  These  remarks  of  the  author  are  unquestionably  true  when  the  musical 
subject  possesses  a  unity  of  incident  as  weli  as  of  sentiment.  Here  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  notes  is  very  expressive.  But  when  the  subject,  lilce  the 
Stahat,  recalls  to  the  mind  a  variety  of  scenes,  does  not  the  perfection  of  the 
musical  art  require  that  these  scenes  should  be  represented  with  all  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  which  it  is  capable  ?  The  Requitm  of  Moiart  is  a  master-piece, 
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The  lesson  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  is  stamped  with 
ft  peculiar  oharsoter.  It  may  have  been  retouched  by  the  modems, 
but  to  tts  the  ground  appears  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  for  it  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  Greek  tunes  in  the  church  music.  The 
Pentateuch  was  sung  at  Jerusalem,  like  pastorak,  in  a  full  aud 
soft  strain;  the  prophecies  were  repeated  in  a  harsh  and  emphatic 
tone;  and  the  psalms  had  an  ecstatic  mode  belonging  exclusively 
to  them.^  Here  we  fall  into  those  grand  recollections  which  the 
Oatholic  worship  assembles  from  all  quarters . — Moses  and  Homer, 
Lebanon  and  Gytheron,  Solyma  and  Bome,  Babylon  and  Athens, 
have  deposited  their  remains  at  the  foot  of  our  altars. 

Finally,  it  was  enthusiasm  itself  that  inspired  the  Te  Deum. 
When,  halting  in  the  plains  of  Lens  or  Fontenoy,  amid  clouds 
of  smoke  and  yet  reeking  blood,  a  French  army,  scathed  with 
the  thunderbolts  of  war,  bowed  the  knee  to  the  flourishes  of 
clarions  and  trumpets,  and  joined  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
Ood  of  battles, — or  when,  in  the  midst  of  lamps,  altars  of  gold, 
torches,  perfumes,  the  swelling  tones  of  the  or;gan,  and  the  full 
accompaniment  of  various  instruments,  this  grand  hymn  shook 
the  windows,  the  vaults,  and  the  domes  of  some  ancient  cathe- 
dral,— there  was  not  a  soul  but  felt  transported,  not  one  but  ex- 
perienced some  portion  of  that  rapture  which  inspired  Pindar  in 
the  groves  of  Olympia  or  David  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedron. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  treating  of  the  Greek  chants 
only  of  the  Chureh,  we  have  not  employed  all  our  means,  since 
we  might  have  exhibited  an  Ambrose,  a  Damasus,  a  Leo,  a 
Gregoiy,  laboring  themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  science 
of  music;  we  might  have  enumerated  all  those  master-pieces  of 
modem  music  composed  for  Christian  solemnities,  as  well  as  all 
those  great  masters,  Yinci,  Leo,  Hasse,  G«luppi,  and  Durante, 
educated  or  patronised  in  the  oratories  of  Bome  and  at  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff.* 


bceanM  it  bas  an  imitative  power,  an  objective  excellence,  while  at  the  i 
time  ita  general  tone  is  in  accordance  with  the  lolemn  feelinge  which  the  rab- 
Jeet  Intpirei.    T. 

I  Bonnet'l  Sittoiy  of  Jfuiie  and  iu  Effeett, 

*  In  the  whole  range  of  mniioal  literature,  nothing  ean  be  fonnd  to  excel  the 
eompotitiona  to  which  the  wonhip  and  piety  of  the  OathoUo  Ohnrch  have  glTon 
birth.    T 
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HISTOBIOAXi  PAINTINO  AMONG  THK  MODERNS. 

Thk  pleasing  writers  of  Qreece  relate  that  a  youDg  female, 
pereeiving  the  shadow  of  her  lover  upon  a  wall,  chalked  the  oat- 
line  of  the  figure.  Thus,  according  to  antiquity,  a  transient  pas- 
sion produced  the  art  of  the  most  perfect  illusions. 

The  Christian  school  has  sought  another  master.  It  has  dis- 
covered him  in  that  Great  Artist  who,  moulding  a  morsel  of 
earth  in  his  mighty  hands,  pronounced  those  words.  Let  u»  nudlee 
man  in  our  own  image  I  For  us,  then,  the  first  stroke  of  design 
existed  in  the  eternal  idea  of  God;  and  the  first  statue  which 
the  world  beheld  was  that  noble  figure  of  day  animated  by  the 
breath  of  the  Creator. 

There  is  a  force  of  error  which  compels  silence,  like  the  force 
of  truth ;  both,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  produce  conviction, 
the  former  negatively,  the  latter  affirmatively.  When,  therefore, 
we  hear  it  asserted  that  Christianity  is  inimical  to  the  arts,  we 
are  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  for  we  cannot  forbear  calling 
to  mind  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
Lesueur,  Poussin,  Coustou,  and  crowds  of  other  artists,  whose 
names  alone  would  fill  whole  volumes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Roman  empire, 
invaded  by  barbarians  and  torn  in  pieces  by  heresy,  crumbled 
into  ruin  on  every  side.  The  arts  found  no  asylum  except  with 
the  Christians  and  the  orthodox  emperors.  Theodosios,  by  a 
special  law, — de  excu$atione  arti/icum, — exempted  painters  and 
their  families  from  all  taxes  and  from  the  quartering  of  troops. 
The  fiithers  of  the  Church  bestow  never-ceasing  praises  on  paint- 
ing. St.  Gregory  thus  expresses  himself: — "  I  frequently  gased 
at  the  figure,  and  could  not  pass  it  without  shedding  tears,  as  it 
placed  the  whole  story  before  my  eyes  in  the  most  lively  manner."* 
This  was  a  picture  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.    St. 

*  S«eoBd  NImd*  Conn.  Aok,  zL 
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Basil  goes  still  farther;  for  he  asserts  that  painters  aceomjtluh 
a$  much  hjf  their  picturet  eu  oraton  hjf  their  doguenee.*  A 
monk,  named  Methodius,  executed,  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
Jkut  Judgment  which  converted  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bulgarians.* 
The  clergy  had  collected  at  the  college  of  Orthodoxy,  at  Oonstan- 
tinople,  the  finest  library  in  the  world,  and  all  the  mastei^-pieces 
of  antiquity :  here,  in  particular,  was  to  be  seen  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,*  which  proves,  at  least,  that  the  founders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic worship  were  neither  barbarians  without  taste,  bigoted 
tnonki,  nor  the  votaries  of  absurd  superstition. 

This  college  was  demolished  by  the  iconoclast  emperors.*  The 
professors  were  burnt  alive,  and  it  was  at  the  risk  of  meeting 
with  a  similar  fate  that  some  Christians  saved  the  dragon's  skin, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  on  which  the  works  of  Homer 
were  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  pictures  belonging  to  the 
churches  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Stupid  and  furious 
bigots,  nearly  resembling  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  time,  hacked 
to  pieces  with  their  sabres  the  admirable  mosaic-works  in  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  palace 
of  Blaqnemae.  To  such  a  height  was  this  persecution  carried 
that  it  involved  the  painters  themselves ;  they  were  forbidden, 
under  ptun  of  death,  to  prosecute  their  profession.  Lazarus,  a 
monk,  had  the  courage  to  become  a  martyr  to  his  art.  In  vain 
did  Theophilus  cause  his  hands  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  him 
from  holding  the  pencil.  This  illustrious  friar,  concealed  in  th :> 
vault  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  painted  with  his  mutilated  fingers 
the  great  saint  whose  protection  he  sought  ;*  worthy,  undoubtedly, 
of  becoming  the  patron  of  painters,  and  of  being  acknowledged 
by  that  sublime  family  which  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  exalts  above 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Under  the  empire  of  the  Qoths  and  Lombards,  Christianity 
continued  to  lend  her  assisting  hand  to  talent.  These  efforts  are 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  churches  erected  by  Theodoric, 

I  SL  BuU,  kom.  20. 

■  OnropaL  Cedren.  Zonar.  Msimb.,  Eiit.  of  the  leonocl. 

■  Ceditn.  Zonar.  Constant,  and  Maimb.,  But.  of  the  leonocL 

*  The  /eonoeicMlt  or  Image-breakera,  a  fanatieal  leot  tbat  originoted  in  the 
■erenth  eentaiy.  At  a  later  period,  the  name  waa  applied  to  all  who  were 
oppoied  to  the  veneration  of  images.    T. 

*  Maimb.,  HUt.  of  the  Iconocl.,  Cedren.  Cnropal. 
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Imitpnnd,  and  Desiderius.  The  same  spirit  of  reUfpon  aotoated 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  Ohnroh  of  the  AsovsvtB,  erected  by  that 
great  prince  at  Florence,  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  aooonnted  a 
fine  straotnre. 

At  length,  about  the  thirteenth  oentniy,  the  Ohristian  religion, 
after  encountering  a  thousand  obstacles,  brought  back  the  choir 
of  Muses  in  triumph  to  the  earth.  Eyety  thing  was  done  for  the 
churches,  both  by  the  patronage  of  the  pontifib  and  of  reli^ons 
princes.  Bouchet,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  architect, 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabne  the  first  painter,  that  re- 
covered the  antique  style  from  the  ruins  of  Bome  and  Gree&j. 
From  that  time  the  arts  were  raised  by  different  hands  and  dif- 
ferent geniuses  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  which  they  attained  in 
the  great  age  of  Leo  X.,  when  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  burst 
forth  like  resplendent  luminaries. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  our  subject  does  not  require  us  to 
^ve  a  technical  hutory  of  the  art.  All  that  we  undertake  to 
show  is  in  what  respect  Christianity  is  more  fiivorable  to  painting 
than  any  other  reli^on.  Now,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  prove  three 
things — Firstly,  that  the  Christian  religion,  being  of  a  spiritual 
and  mystic  nature,  furnishes  the  painter  vrith  the  beauli/^  ideal 
more  perfect  and  more  divine  than  that  which  arises  from  a  ma- 
terial worship;  secondly,  that,  correcting  «he  deformity  of  the 
passions,  or  powerfully  counteracting  them,  it  gives  a  more 
sublime  expression  to  the  human  countenance,  and  more  clearly 
displays  the  soul  in  the  muscles  and  conformation  of  the  body; 
thirdly,  and  lastly,  that  it  has  ihmished  the  arts  with  subjects 
more  beautiful,  more  rich,  more  dramatic,  more  pathetic,  than 
those  of  mythology. 

The  first  two  propositions  have  been  amply  discussed  in  our 
examination  of  poetry;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  attention 
to  the  third  only. 
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CHAPTBR  IV. 

or  T&B  SUBJIOTS  or  PIOTUBU. 
FUMDAMIIITAL  trathfl. 

Firstly.  The  sabjeote  of  antiqnity  oontinae  at  tbe  disposal  of 
modern  painters ;  tlias,  in  addition  to  the  mythdlogioal  scenes, 
they  have  the  subjects  which  Christianity  presents. 

Seoondly.  A  oiroamstance  which  shows  that  Christianity  has  a 
more  powerfol  influence  over  genius  than  fable^  is  that  our  great 
masters,  in  general,  have  been  more  successful  in  sacred  than  in 
profane  subjects. 

Thirdly.  The  modem  styles  of  dress  are  ill  adapted  to  the  arts 
of  imitation ;  but  the  Catholic  worship  has  furnished  painting 
with  costumes  as  dignified  as  those  of  antiquity.* 

Fkusanias,*  Pliny,*  and  Plutarch,*  have  left  us  a  description  of 
the  pictures  of  the  Greek  school.*  Zeuxis  took  for  the  subjects 
of  his  three  principal  productions,  Penelope,  Helen,  and  Cupid; 
Polygnotus  had  depicted,  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
the  sacking  of  Troy  and  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell ;  Eu- 
phranor  painted  the  twelve  gods,  Theseus  giving  laws,  and  the 
battles  of  Cadmea,  Leuotra,  and  Mantinea;  Apelles  drew  Venus 
Anadyomene  with  the  features  of  Camp&spe ;  ^tion  represented 
the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  and  limantes  delineated 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

Compare  these  subjects  with  the  Christian  subjects,  and  you 

I  TheM  ooitumea  of  the  fithera  ud  the  first  ChristiMii  (whioh  h»n  Imoi 
tnomiitted  to  onr  elergy)  mre  no  other  than  the  robe  of  the  anoient  Oreek 
philoeophen,  denominated  iriipi^XaMr,  otp<dlium.  It  was  eren  a  caiue  of  per* 
Montion  for  the  beliereri;  for  when  the  Romans  or  the  Jews  peroeived  Uiem 
thai  attired,  thejr  would  exol^m,  O  Tpaunt  rriSfriK,  Oh  th»  Ortek  impoitorl 
(Jerom.,  ep.  10,  ad  FMriam.)  Consult  Kortholt  d*  Jtorib.  CKritt.,  cap.  iiL  p. 
2S,  and  Bar.,  an.  Ivi.  n.  11.  Tertullian  has  written  a  woric  ozpressty  on  this 
sutjeet,  (d»  Pallio.) 

*  Pans.,  Ub.  r.  *  Plin.,  Ub.  xzxT.  e.  8, 9. 

*  Pint,  in  Sipp,,  Pomp.,  LuettL,  ko,  *  See  note  V. 
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will  perceive  their  inferiority.  The  saorifioe  of  laaao,  for  ezr 
ample,  is  in  »  more  simple  style  then  that  of  Iphigenie,  end  is 
eqaelly  affecting.  Here  are  no  soldiera,  no  gronp  of  people,  none 
of  that  bustle  which  serves  to  draw  off  the  attention  from  the 
principal  action.  Here  is  the  solitary  summit  of  a  mountain,  a 
patriarch  who  numbers  a  century  of  years,  the  knife  ndsed  over 
an  only  son,  and  the  hand  of  Ood  arresting  the  paternal  arm. 
The  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  are  full  of  such  pictures;  and 
it  is  well  known  how  highly  favorable  to  the  pencil  are  the  patri- 
archal manners,  the  costumes  of  the  East,  the  largeness  of  the 
animals  and  the  vastness  of  the  deserts  of  Asia. 

The  New  Testament  changes  the  genius  of  painting.  With- 
out taking  away  any  of  its  sublimity,  it  imparts  to  it  a  higher 
degree  of  tenderness.  Who  has  not  a  hundred  times  admired 
the  Nativity,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Flight  in  the  Desert, 
the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  the  Sacramentt,  the  Miuion  of  ^ 
Ajpostlet,  the  Taking  down  from  the  Crou,  the  Women  at  the 
holy  Sepulchre.  Can  bacchanals,  festivals  of  Venus,  rapes,  meter 
morphoses,  affect  the  heart  like  the  pictures  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
ture? Christianity  everywhere  holds  forth  virtue  and  mufortune 
to  our  view,  and  polytheism  is  a  system  of  crimes  and  prosperity. 
Our  religion  is  our  own  history ;  it  was  for  us  that  so  many  tragic 
spectacles  were  given  to  the  world :  we  are  parties  in  the  scenes 
which  the  pencil  exhibits  to  our  view.  A  Greek,  most  assuredly, 
felt  no  kind  of  interest  in  the  picture  of  a  demi-god  who  cared 
not  whether  he  was  happy  or  miserable ;  but  the  most  moral  and 
the  most  impressive  harmonies  pervade  the  Christian  subjects. 
Be  forever  glorified,  0  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  hast  repre- 
sented in  the  Louvre*  the  Crucifixion  of  the  King  of  Kinye,  the 
LoMl  Judgment  on  the  ceiling  of  our  court  of  justice,  a  Reiurreo- 
turn  at  the  public  hospital,  and  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
habitation  of  those  orphans  who  are  forsaken  both  by  father  and 
mother ! 

We  may  repeat  here,  respecting  the  subjects  of  pictures,  what 
we  have  said  elsewhere  concerning  the  subjects  of  poems.  Chris- 
tianity has  created  a  dramatic  department  in  painting  far  superior 
to  that  of  mythology.   It  is  religion  also  that  has  given  us  a  Claude 


>  The  Muiram  of  the  fin*  Arta  at  Puia. 
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Lonine,  u  it  has  fnrniahed  tu  with  »  Delille  and  «  St.  Lambert* 
Bat  what  need  is  there  of  so  many  arguments  f  Step  into  the 
gallerj  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  assert,  if  yon  can,  that  the  si^t 
ti  Christianity  is  not  favorable  to  the  fine  arts. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BOULPTtJRS. 


With  a  few  variations  required  by  the  technical  part  of  the 
art,  our  remarks  on  painting  are  equally  applicable  to  sculpture. 

The  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  Rome;  Adam  and 
Eve  by  Bacoio,  at  iFlorenoe;  the  Vow  of  Louis  XIU.  by  Couston, 
at  Paris;  St.  Denys  by  the  same;  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Riohe- 
lieu,  the  production  of  the  joint  genius  of  Lebrun  and  Girardon; 
the  monument  of  Colbert,  executed  after  the  design  of  Lebrun, 
by  Coyzevox  and  Tuby;  Christ,  the  Mother  of  Pity,  and  the 
Eight  Apostles,  by  Bouchardon,  and  several  other  statues  of  the 
religious  kind,  prove  that  Christianity  understands  the  art  of  ani- 
mating the  marble  full  as  well  as  the  canvas. 

It  were,  however,  to  be  wished  that  sculptors  would  in  future 
banish  from  their  funeral  compositions  those  skeletons  which  they 
have  frequently  introduced  in  monuments.  Such  phantoms  are 
not  suggested  by  the  genius  of  Christianity,  which  depicts  death 
80  fair  for  the  righteous. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid  representations  of  corpses," 
(however  meritorious  the  execution,)  or  humanity  sinking  under 
protracted  infirmities.*  A  warrior  expiring  on  the  field  of  honor 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  may  be  very  fine;  but  a  body  emaci- 
ated by  disease  is  an  image  which  the  arts  reject,  unless  aocom- 


I  Sm  note  W. 

>  As  in  the  maniolenm  of  Franols  I.  and  Anne  of  BreUgne. 

^  Aa  in  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  d'Hwroonrt. 
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puiied  l^  aome  minujle,  u  in  tlie  piotare  of  St  Oharlea  Bono* 
meo.*  Exhibit,  then,  upon  the  monument  of  the  OhriiUan,  on 
the  one  hand  hie  weeping  family  and  his  dejeoted  friends,  on 
the  other,  smiling  hope  and  celestial  joys.  Such  a  sepnlehie,  dis* 
playing  on  either  side  the  scenes  of  time  and  of  eternity,  would 
be  tmly  admirable.  Death  might  make  his  appearance  there, 
but  under  the  features  of  an  angel  at  once  gentle  and  severe;  for 
the  tomb  of  the  righteous  ought  always  to  prompt  the  spectator 
to  exclaim,  with  St.  Paul,  0  grave,  where  i$  thy  victory  f  0 
death,  where  ia  thy  etit^f 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ABOHITIOTURE. 
Hotel  del  Invatidei. 

In  treating  of  the  influence  -of  Christianity  on  the  arts,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  either  subtlety  or  eloquence.  The  monuments 
are  there  to  confute  the  depreciators  of  religion.  It  is  sufficient, 
for  example,  to  mention  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  St.  Sophia's  at 
Constantinople,  and  St.  Paul's  in  London,  to  prove  that  we  are 
indebted  to  religion  for  the  three  master-pieces  of  modem  archi- 
tecture. 

In  architecture,  as  in  the  other  arts,  Christianity  has  re-esta- 
blished the  genuine  proportions.  Our  churches,  neither  so  small 
as  the  temples  of  Athens  nor  so  gigantic  as  those  of  Memphis, 
maintain  that  due  medium  in  which  beauty  and  taste  eminently 
reside.  By  means  of  the  dome,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  reli- 
gion has  produced  a  happy  combination  of  the  boldness  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Orecian  orders. 


■  Painting  may  be  more  oMily  nooneiled  to  the  npranntation  of  »  dead 
body  thtn  leulptnre,  beeeof e  the  marble,  exhibiting  more  palpable  formt,  ap- 
proaehee  too  near  to  the  troth. 
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This  dome,  which  in  moat  of  our  ohnrahai  ii  truuformed  into 
n  steeple,  imparta  to  our  hamleta  and  towne  a  moral  ohaimoter 
whioh  the  citiea  of  antiqnity  could  not  poaaen.  The  eyea  of  the 
traveller  are  firat  atruck  by  that  religiona  apire  the  eight  of  whioh 
awakena  in  hia  boaom  a  multitude  of  feelioga  and  reodlectioni. ' 
It  ia  the  funeral  pyramid  around  which  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  aleep;  but  it  ia  abo  the  monument  of  joy  beneath 
whioh  the  aaored  braaa  reoorda  the  life  of  the  believer.  Here 
huaband  and  wife  are  united.  Here  Ghriatiana  fall  proatrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar, — the  weak  to  pray  to  the  God  of  might,  the 
guilty  to  implore  the  God  of  mercy,  the  innocent  to  sing  the 
praiaea  of  the  God  of  love.  Doea  a  country-place  appear  naked, 
dreaiy,  and  deaolate? — introduce  a  rural  steeple,  and  the  whole 
inatantly  becomea  animated.  The  soothing  ideas  of  pattor  and 
fiockf  of  an  aaylum  for  the  traveller,  of  alms  for  the  pilgrim,  of 
hospitality  and  Christian  fraternity,  spring  up  on  every  side. 

The  more  those  ages  which  reared  our  monuments  were  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  faith,  the  more  striking  are  those  monu- 
ments for  grandeur  and  elevation  of  character.  Of  this  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalid$  and  the 
Military  School.  You  would  say  thrt,  at  the  voice  of  religion,  the 
domes  of  the  former  aspire  to  heaven,  while,  at  the  command  of  an 
atheistical  age,  the  latter  has  beeft  made  to  grovel  upon  the  earth. 

Three  sides,  forming  with  the  church  an  oblong  square,  com- 
pose the  whole  structure  of  the  Invalids.  But  what  perfect  taste 
in  this  simplicity !  What  beauty  in  that  court,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  but  a  military  cloister,  where  art  has  blended  martial  with 
religious  ideas,  and  combined  the  image  of  a  camp  of  aged 
soldiers  with  the  affecting  recollections  of  an  hospital !  It  is  at 
once  the  monument  of  the  Ood  o/hottt  and  the  Ood  of  the  got- 
pel.  The  rust  of  yean  with  which  it  begins  to  be  covered  gives 
it  a  noble  affinity  to  those  living  ruins — the  veterans  who  walk  be- 
neath its  ancient  porticos.  In  the  forecourts  every  thing  re* 
minds  yon  of  war — ditches,  glacis,  ramparts,  cannon,  tents,  senti- 
nels. Proceed,  and  the  noise  gradually  diminishes  till  it  wholly 
subsides  at  the  church,  where  profound  silence  reigns.  It  was  a 
grand  idea  to  place  the  religious  structure  in  the  rear  of  all  the 
military  edifices,  like  the  image  of  rest  and  hope  at  the  end  of  a 
life  exposed  to  a  thousand  hardships  and  dangers. 
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The  agt  «f  Loaii  XIY.  is  peilupi  th*  oaly  on*  tliat  Bm  daily 
•ppraoUted  these  adminble  mond  hunaonies,  end  slwsji  per* 
formed  in  the  arts  jost  what  was  becoming,  without  dmng  either 
too  little  or  too  mooh.  The  wealth  of  commeroe  hu  erected  the 
magnificent  colonnades  of  Oreenioick  &Mpital}  bat  there  is 
something  proader  and  more  imposug  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
^vtUiiU.  Yoa  are  oonvinoed  that  a  nation  which  rears  saoh 
palaoes  for  the  old  age  of  its  armies  has  received  the  sword  of 
might  as  well  as  the  sceptre  of  the  arts.* 


CHAPTER    VII. 


VIK8AILLI8. 

PAiNTiiro,  arohitectare,  poetiy,  and  the  higher  species  of  elo- 
quence, have  invariably  degenerated  in  philosophic  ages;  because 
a  reasoning  spirit,  by  destroying  the  imagination,  undermines  the 
foundation  of  the  fine  arts.  We  fancy  ourselves  more  enlightened 
because  we  correct  a  few  errors  in  natural  philosophy,  substituting, 
however,  all  the  errors  of  reason  in  their  stead;  and  we  are,  in 
fact,  going  backward,  since  we  are  losing  one  of  the  finest  faonl- 
ties  of  the  mind. 

It  was  at  Versailles  that  all  the  splendors  of  the  religious  age 
of  France  were  combined.  Scarcely  a  centuiy  has  elapsed  since 
those  groves  rang  with  the  sounds  of  festivity,  and  now  they  are 
animated  only  by  the  music  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  nightin- 
gale. This  palace,  which  of  itself  is  like  a  large  town, — those 
marble  staircases,  which  seem  to  ascend  to  the  skies,— those 
statues,  those  basins  of  water,  those  woods, — are  now  either  crum- 
bling into  ruin,  or  covered  with  moss,  or  dried  up,  or  overthrown; 
and  yet  this  abode  of  kings  never  appeared  more  magnificent  or 
less  solitary.    All  these  places  were  formerly  empty.     The  little 


'  Oar  anthor*!  mlijMt  wonld  not  bar*  iDifeNd  by  a  non  partienlar  nottoa  of 
St  Potor'i  at  Borne  and  St.  Paul's  Cathodial  in  London, 
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«oiirt  of  the  iMt  of  the  Boorboqs  (before  advendty  had  completely 
orerwhelmed  that  oonrt)  Memed  loit  in  the  vsit  habitation  of 
LoniiXIV. 

When  time  hu  given  a  mortal  blow  to  empirea,  aome  great 
name  aaaooiates  itaelf  with  them  and  ooyera  their  relioa.  If  thit 
noble  poverty  of  the  aoldier  haa  now  succeeded  the  magnificence 
of  oonrta  at  Venaillea, — if  the  views  of  miracles  and  mar^rs  have 
there  taken  the  pUoe  of  profane  pictures, — why  should  the  shade 
of  Louis  XIY.  be  offended?  He  conferred  lustre  on  religion,  on 
the  arts,  and  on  the  army.  It  ia  consistent,  therefore,  that  the 
rains  of  his  palace  should  afford  an  asylum  to  the  ruins  of  the 
umy,  of  the  arts,  and  of  religion. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


OOTHIO     ORUROHKS. 

Ernnr  thing  ought  to  he  in  itt  proper  place.  This  is  a  trath 
become  trite  by  repetition;  but  without  its  due  observance  there 
can  be  nothing  perfect.  The  Greeks  would  not  have  been  better 
pleased  with  an  Egyptian  temple  at  Athens  than  the  Egyptians 
with  a  Greek  temple  at  Memphis.  These  two  monuments,  by 
changing  places,  would  have  lost'  their  principal  beauty;  that  is 
to  say,  their  relations  with  the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  reflection  is  equally  applicable  to  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Christianity.  It  is  even  curious  to  remark  how  readily 
the  poets  and  novelists  of  this  infidel  age,  by  a  natural  return  to- 
ward the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  introduce  dungeons,  spectres, 
castles,  and  Gothic  churches,  into  their  fictions,— so  great  is  the 
charm  of  recollections  associated  with  religion  and  the  history  of 
our  country.  Nations  do  not  throw  aside  their  ancient  customs 
as  people  do  their  old  clothes.  Some  part  of  them  may  be  dis- 
carded; but  there  will  remain  a  portion,  which  with  the  new 
manners  will  form  a  very  strange  mixture. 
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Ib  Tain  wofold  yoa  build  Oraoian  templM,  cfrwr  w  alcgMi  iad 
wtU-iightad,  (br  the  parpoM  of  MMmbUDg  Um  good  ptepU  of 
St.  Looifl  and  Queen  Blanche,  and  making  them  adore  a  m«to< 
phftiei^  Qod;  they  wonld  atill  regret  thoae  JVbOw  Xkmm  of 
Bheima  and  Parii, — thoae  yenerable  oathedrale,  orergrown  with 
moat,  ftoll  of  generationi  of  the  dead  and  the  aahea  of  thrir 
fbreththera;  they  wonld  atill  regret  the  tomba  of  thoae  heroea, 
the  Montmorenoya,  on  which  they  loved  to  kneel  daring  maaa; 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  aaored  fonta  to  wbioh  they  were  earned  at 
their  birth.  The  reaaon  ia  that  all  theae  thinga  are  eaaentially 
interwoTon  with  their  mannera;  that  a  monoment  ia  not  vene* 
rable,  onleaa  a  long  history  of  the  past  be,  aa  it  were,  inaoribed 
beneath  ita  vanlted  canopy,  black  with  age.  For  this  reaaon, 
also,  there  is  nothing  marvellous  in  a  temple  whose  erection  we 
have  witnessed,  whose  echoes  and  whose  domes  were  formed 
before  our  eyes.  God  is  the  eternal  law;  hia  origin,  and  what- 
ever relates  to  his  worship,  ought  to  be  enveloped  in  the  night 
of  time. 

You  oould  not  enter  a  Gothic  church  without  feeling  a  kind 
of  awe  and  a  vague  sentiment  of  the  Divinity.  You  were  all  at 
once  carried  back  to  those  times  when  a  fraternity  of  cenobitea, 
after  having  meditated  in  the  woods  of  their  monaateriea,  met 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  altar  and  to  chant  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  amid  the  tranquillity  and  the  silence  of 
night.  Ancient  France  seemed  to  revive  altt^ther;  yon  beheld 
all  those  singular  costumes,  all  that  nation  so  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present;  you  were  reminded  of  its  revolutions,  its  pro> 
ductions,  and  its  arts.  The  more  remote  were  these  times  the 
more  magical  they  appeared,  the  more  they  inspired  ideaa  which 
always  end  with  a  reflection  on  the  nothingness  of  man  and  the 
rapidity  of  life. 

The  Gothic  style,  notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions, 
possesses  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.^ 


>  Oothio  •robittotare,  m  well  u  th«  loalptnre  in  the  nme  ityle,  li  luppoied 
to  hare  been  derired  from  the  Arabs.  Iti  affinity  to  tbo  monnmentt  of 
Bgypt  would  rather  lead  ps  to  imagine  that  it  wai  tranimittad  to  na  by 
the  ilnt  Chrittians  of  the  Baiti  but  we  are  mora  inelined  to  refar  iti  origin 
to  nature. 
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The  forests  were  the  first  tomples  of  the  Divinity,  and  in 
them  a^en  acquired  the  first  idea  of  architecture.  This  art 
must,  therefore,  have  varied  according  to  climates.  The  Greeks 
turned  the  elegant  Oorinthian  column,  with  its  capital  of  foliage, 
after  the  model  of  the  palm-tree.*  The  enormous  pillars  of  th^ 
ancient  Egyptian  style  represent  the  massive  sycamore,  the 
oriental  fig,  the  banana,  and  most  of  the  gigantic  trees  of 
Africa  an(^  Asia. 

The  forests  of  Gaul  were,  in  their  turn,  introduced  into  the 
temples  of  our  ancestors,  and  those  celebrated  woods  of  oaks 
thus  maintained  their  sacred  character.  Those  ceilings  sculp- 
tured into  foliage  of  different  kinds,  those  buttresses  which 
prop  the  walls  and  terminate  abruptly  like  the  broken  trunks 
of  trees,  the  coolness  of  the  vaults,  the  darkness  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  dim  twilight  of  the  aisles,  the  secret  passages, 
the  low  doorways, — in  a  word,  every  thing  in  a  Gothic 
church  reminds  you  of  the  labyrinths  of  a  wood;  every  thing 
excites  a  feeling  of  religious  awe,  of  mystety,  and  of  the 
Divinity. 

The  two  lofty  towers  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  edifice 
overtop  the  elms  and  yew-trees  of  the  churchyard,  and  produce 
the  most  picturesque  effect  on  the  aiure  of  heaven.  Sometimes 
their  twin  heads  are  illumined  by  the  first  rays  of  dawn;  at 
others  they  appear  crowned  with  a  capital  of  clouds  or  magni- 
fied in  a  foggy  atmosphere.  The  birds  themselves  seem  to  make 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  take  them  for  the  trees  of 
the  forest ;  they  hover  over  their  summits,  and  perch  upon  their 
pinnacles.  But,  lo!  confused  noises  suddenly  issue  from  the 
top  of  these  towers  and  scare  away  the  affrighted  birds.  The 
Christian  architect,  not  content  with  building  forests,  has  been 


I  Vitravlas  girei  a  different  Hooant  of  the  invention  of  the  Corinthian 
oitpttal;  but  this  does  not  oonftite  the  general  principle  that  arehiteotar* 
originated  in  the  woods.  We  are  only  astonished  that  there  should  not  be 
more  variety  in  the  oolumn,  after  the  varieties  of  trees.  We  have  a  oonoeption, 
for  example,  of  a  oolumn  that  might  be  termed  Palmiit,  and  be  a  natural 
representation  of  the  palm-tree.  An  orb  of  foliage  slightly  bowed  and  soulp- 
tnred  on  the  top  of  a  light  shaft  of  marble  would,  in  our  opinion,  produM  a 
vtiy  pitaiing  effect  in  a  portico. 
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desiroos  to  retain  their  murmurs;  and,  by  means  of  the  organ 
and  of  bells,  he  has  attached  to  the  Gothic  temple  the  very 
winds  and  thunders  that  roar  in  the  recesses  of  the  woode.  Past 
ages,  conjured  up  by  these  religious  sounds,  raise  their  venerable 
Yoices  from  the  bosom  of  the  stones,  and  are  heard  in  every 
corner  of  the  vast  cathedral.  The  sanctuary  re-echoes  like  the 
cavern  of  the  ancient  Sibyl ;  loud-tongued  bells  swing  over  your 
head,  while  the  vaults  of  death  under  your  feet  are  profoundly 
silent 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ASTRONOMT  AND  MATHEBIATIOS. 

Lit  na  now  consider  the  effects  of  Christianity  npon  iitentore 
in  general.  It  may  he  classed  under  these  three  principal  heads  i 
-—philosophy,  history,  and  eloquence. 

By  philoiophy  we  here  mean  the  study  of  eveiy  species  of 
science. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  defending  reli^on,  we  by  no  means 
attack  witdom.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  confound  sophistical  pride 
with  the  solid  qualifications  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Genuine 
philotophy  is  the  innocence  of  the  old  age  of  nations,  when  they 
have  ceased  to  possess  virtues  by  instinct,  and  owe  such  as  they 
have  to  reason.  This  second  innocence  is  less  certain  than  the 
first,  but,  when  it  can  be  attained,  it  is  more  sublime. 

On  whatever  side  you  view  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  you 
find  that  it  enlarges  the  understanding  and  tends  to  expand 
the  feelings.  In  the  sciences,  its  tenets  are  not  hostile  to  any 
natural  truth;  its  doctrine  forbids  not  any  study.  Among  the 
ancients,  a  philosopher  was  continually  meeting  with  some 
divinity  in  his  way ;  he  was  doomed  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  or 
Apollo,  under  pain  of  death  or  exile,  to  be  absurd  all  his  life. 
But,  as  the  God  of  the  Christians  has  not  confined  himself  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  sun,  he  has  left  all  the  luminaries  of 
heaven  open  to  the  researches  of  scholars :  "  He  hath  delivered 
the  world  to  their  consideration."*  The  natural  philosopher 
may  weigh  the  air  in  his  tube  without  any  apprehension  of 
offending  Juno ;  it  is  not  of  the  elements  of  his  body,  but  of 
the  virtues  of  his  soul,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  one  day 
require  an  account. 
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We  tM  swsre  that  we  shall  not  ful  to  be  reminded  of  oertain 
bnlle  of  the  Holy  See,  or  certain  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne,  which 
condemn  this  or  that  philoBq>hioal  discovery;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  many  ordinances  of  the  court  of  Rome  i|L  favor  of 
these  same  discoveries  might  we  not  enumerate !  What  can  be 
said  in  this  case,  except  that  the  clergy,  who  are  men  like 
oorselves,  have  shown  themselves  more  or  less  enlightened, 
according  to  the  natural  course  of  ages  P  If  Christianity  Uielf 
has  never  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  sciences,  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient authorisation  for  our  first  assertion. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  Church  has  at  all  periods  pro- 
tected the  arts,  though  she  has  sometimes  disoouiaged  abstract 
studies ;  and  in  this  she  has  displayed  her  accustomed  wisdom. 
In  vain  do  men  perplex  their  understandings;  they  never  will 
AiUy  comprehend  anything  in  nature,  because  it  is  not  they 
who  have  said  to  the  ocean,  "  Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  and 
shalt  go  no  farther,  and  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  swelling 
waves."*  Systems  will  eternally  succeed  systems,  and  truth 
will  ever  remain  unknown.  "If  nature,"  says  Montaigne, 
"should  one  day  be  pleased  to  reveal  her  secrets  to  us, 
oh  heavens  I  what  errors,  what  mistakes,  shall  we  find  in  our 
paltry  sciences!"* 

The  le^lators  of  antiquity,  agreeing  on  this  point,  as  in 
many  others,  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
discouraged  philosopher^  and  lavished  honors  upon  artists.* 
All  these  alleged  persecutions  of  the  sciences  by  Christianity 
may,  therefore,  with  equal  justice,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
ancients,  in  whom,  however,  we  discover  such  profound  wisdom. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  591,  the  senate  issued  a  decree  banishing 
all  philosophers  from  the  city,  and  six  years  afterward  Cato  lost 
no  time  in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  Cameades,  the  Athenian 
ambassador,  « lest,"  as  he  said,  « the  Roman  youth,  acquiring  a 
taste  for  the  subtleties  of  the  Greeks,  should  lose  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  manners."     If  the  system  of  Copernicus  was 


I  Job  zzxTlii.  11.  >  Jbfoyt,  book  ii.  oh.  13. 

*  Xenoph.,  BUi.  Orme. ;  Pint,  Mor. ;  Plat,  «n  Pkeed,,  in  i(t|Mtk 

*  Th«  Onoki  ouriod  this  hatrod  of  philosophon  to  a  eriminat  height,  liaoa 
thoy  put  Sooratoi  to  doath. 
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eaiclenmed  bj  the  oonrt  ai  Rome,  did  it  not  meot  wiA  a  rimilaf 
&t6  among  the  Greeks  ?*  "  Ariatarohoe/'  aays  Plataroh,  "  mm 
of  opinion  that  the  Oreeks  ought  to  bring  Oleanthes,  the 
SamUu),  to  trial,  and  to  find  him  guilty  of  Uasphemj  agaioet 
the  goda,  as  a  disturber  of  the  publio  faith ;  because  this  map, 
endeavoring  to  save  appearances,  supposed  that  the  firmament 
was  motionless,  and  that  the  earth  moved  along  the  oblique 
oirole  of  the  lodiao,  revolving  upon  its  axis."* 

It  is  true,  moreover,  that  modem  Home  showed  superior 
inteUigence;  for  the  same  ooolesiastioal  tribunal  which  at  first 
condemned  the  system  of  Copernicus,  six  yean  afterward 
albwed  it  to  be  taught  as  an  hypothesis.*  Besides,  could  a 
greater  proficiency  in  astronomicid  science  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  a  Roman  priest  than  of  Tyoho  Brahe,  who  continued 
to  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth  ?  Lastly,  were  not  a  Pope 
Gregory,  who  reformed  the  calendar,  a  Friar  Bacon,  probablj 
the  inventor  of  the  telescope,  Cusa,  a  cardinal,  Gassendi,  a 
priest,  either  the  patrons  or  the  luminaries  of  astronomy?* 


'  The  uiertioB  that  the  lyittm  of  Coperaiena,  prooUtmed  by  Odilao,  WM 
eondemiMd  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  is  prored  to  be  ntterly  onfonnded  ia  truth. 
Qkltleo  WM  arraigned  before  the  tribunal!  at  Rome,  not  as  an  astronomer, 
but  as  a  l>ad  theologian.  He  was  censured,  not  for  teaching  that  the  earth 
rerolred  round  the  sun,  but  for  obstinately  declaring  that  his  opinion  was 
oontained  in  the  Bible,  and  pretending  that  the  eeolesiastical  authorities  should 
publish  a  decision  to  this  etfeet  That  such  were  the  facts  of  the  case  we 
learn  from  the  letters  of  Guicciardini  and  the  Marquis  Nicolini,  both  disciples 
and  fHends  of  Galileo,  and  from  the  letters  of  the  distinguished  astronomer 
himself.  Mr.  Mallet  dn  Pan,  an  impartial  Protestant  writer,  has  presented  all 
this  eridenee  in  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  subject,  whiob  appeared  in  the 
ll*rcur*  dt  Franet,  July  17, 1784,    T. 

'  Pint,  On  the  Face  wkiek  apptari  in  th»  Moon'*  Lite,  ehap.  4.  It  is 
soarcely  necessary  to  obsenre  that  there  Is  an  error  in  Plutarch's  text,  and 
that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  Aristarchus  of  Samos  agidnst  whom  Cleanthes 
endearored  to  raise  a  persecution  on  aoooont  of  his  opinion  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth ;  but  this  makes  no  alteration  in  what  we  are  attempting 
to  demonstrate. 

*  The  theory  of  Galileo,  once  dirested  of  Its  theological  aspect,  met  with 
no  opposition  whatever  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.    T.    See  note  X. 

*  Cardinal  Cuta,  equally  distinguished  for  virtue  and  learning,  died  in  1464. 
H«  taught  without  oensnre  the  same  astronomical  system  which  afterward 
farmed  the  pretended  charge  against  Galileo — a  fact  which  corroborates  the 
remark  in  a  preceding  note,  that  the  question  in  the  case  of  Galileo  was  not 
of  an  astronomical,  but  a  theological,  nature.    T. 
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n«to,  tlutt  geniu  ao  deeply  enamored  of  tlie  loftier  soieooe*, 
VkptemAj  mjn,  in  one  of  his  finest  works,  that  the  higher  $tudie» 
are  not  we/ul  to  all,  but  only  to  a  email  num/fer;  and  to  this 
refleotion,  oonfirmed  by  experience,  he  adds  the  remark,  "  that 
abeolate  ignorance  is  neither  the  greatest  of  eyils  nor  the  most  to 
be  feared,  but  that  an  aconmolation  of  ill-digested  knowledge  is 
infinitely  worse."* 

If  religion,  therefore,  stood  in  need  of  any  justification  on  this 
head,  we  shoold  not  want  anthorities  among  the  ancients,  or  even 
among  the  modems.  Hobbes  has  written  several  treatises^  against 
the  uncertainty  of  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences, — the  mathe- 
matics. In  that  which  he  has  entitled  Contra  Oeometrae,  eive 
contra /aMam  Profetiorum,  he  censures  the  definitions  of  Euclid, 
one  after  another,  and  shows  how  much  in  them  is  false,  vague, 
or  arbitraiy.  The  manner  in  which  ho  expresses  himself  is  re- 
markable i—Itaque  per  hanc  epiitolam  hoc  ago  ut  ottendam  ti&» 
nofi  minorem  eate  dvbitandi  cautam  in  ecriptit  maihematicorum 
gudm  in  ecriptie  phyticorum,  ethicorum,  Ac*  '*  I  shall  therefore 
endeavor  to  prove  to  you,  in  this  epistle,  that  there  is  not  less 
cause  for  doubt  in  the  works  of  mathematicians,  than  in  those  of 
natural  philosophers,  moralists,  &c." 

Bacon  has  expressed  himself  in  still  stronger  language  against 
the  sciences,  even  when  he  appears  to  be  defending  them.  Ac- 
cording to  that  great  writer,  it  is  proved  that  a  slight  tincture.of 
philosophy  may  lead  to  a  disbelief  of  a  first  cause ;  but  that  more 
profound  knowledge  conducts  man  unto  God.* 

How  dreadful  this  idea,  if  true  I  For  one  single  genius  capable 
of  attaining  that  plenitude  of  knowledge  required  by  Bacon, 
and  where,  according  to  Pascal,  you  merely  find  younel/in  an- 
other tort  of  ignorance,  how  many  inferior  minds  must  there  be, 
that  can  never  soar  so  high,  but  remain  involved  in  those 
clouds  of  science  which  enshroud  the  Divinity  t 

The  rock  upon  which  the  multitude  will  invariably  strike  is 
pride;  you  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  them  that  they  know 
nothing  at  the  moment  when  they  ima^ne  themselves  in  posses- 

>  Dt  Leg.,  lib.  vii. 

'  Bxaminatio  et  emendatio  nuitkematiea  koditiui,  Dial.  IV.,  contra  gtomttra*. 

*  Hob.,  Optra  omn.  Am$ttlod.,  adit  1IM7. 

*  Dt  Avg.  ScituU,  lib.  t. 
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non  of  all  ih»  itom  of  soienoe.  Great  minds  al<me  eanfi^rm  a 
ooooeption  of  that  laat  point  of  human  knowledge,  at  which  the 
treaaww  whieh  you  have  amaased  vanish  from  joax  sight  and 
yon  find  yonnelf  rednoed  to  your  orij^nal  poverty.  For  Uiis  re»> 
son,  almost  all  wise  men  have  considered  philosophical  studies  a$ 
fraught  with  extreme  danger  for  the  multitude.  Locke  employs 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  JS$$ay  on  the 
Mutnan  Undtntanding  in  fixing  the  limits  of  our  knowledge, 
which  are  at  so  small  a  distance  from  us  as  to  be  really  alarming. 

"Our  knowledge,"  says  he,  "being  so  narrow  as  I  have 
showed,  it  will  perhaps  give  us  some  light  into  the  present  state 
of  our.  minds  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  side  and  take  a 
view  of  our  ignorance;  which,  being  infinitely  larger  than  our 
knowledge,  may  serve  much  to  the  quieting  of  disputes;  if,  dis- 
covering how  far  we  have  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  confine  oui 
thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of  those  things  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  our  understandings,  and  launch  not  out  into  that 
abyss  of  darkness,  (where  we  have  not  eyes  to  see  nor  faculties  to 
perceive  any  thing,)  out  o/apremmption  that  nothing  m  b^fond 
our  comprehennon."*^ 

Lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  Newton,  disgusted  with  the  study 
of  the  mathematios,  could  not  for  several  years  bear  to  hear  it 
mentioned ;  and  even  in  our  days.  Gibbon,  who  was  so  long  the 
apostle  of  the  new  ideas,  wrote  as  follows : — "  The  precision  of 
the  sciences  has  accustomed  us  to  despise  moral  evidence,  so  fruit- 
ful in  ezqubite  sensations,  and  which  is  capable  of  deciding  the 
opinions  and  the  actions  of  our  lives." 

In  fact,  many  people  have  thought  that  science,  in  the  hands 
of  man,  contracts  the  heart,  robs  nature  of  her  ohanus,  leads  weak 
minds  to  atheism,  and  from  atheism  to  crimes  of  every  kind; 
that  the  fine  arts,  on  the  contrary,  impart  a  magic  coloring  to 
life,  melt  the  soul,  fill  us  with  faith  in  the  Divinity,  and  conduct 
us  by  religion  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 

We  shall  not  quote  Rousseau,  whose  authority  on  this  subjeot 
might  be  called  in  question ;  but  Descartes,  for  example,  has 
expressed  himself  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  respecting 
the  science  on  which  a  considerable  share  of  his  reputation  is 
founded. 
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"Aooordingly/'  my  the  learned  author  of  hie  life,  "  noUibig 
q>peared  to  Urn  kea  osefol  than  to  devote  the  whole  attentbn  to 
nmple  namben  and  imaginary  figoree,  ae  if  we  ought  to  atop  aA 
8iioh;<rtyiet,  without  extending  our  vieWa  beyond  th^m.  He 
even  aaw  in  them  aomething  worse  than  naeleaa;  he  looked  npon 
it  aa  dangeroos  to  apply  too  assidaooaly  to  tboae  saperficial  de- 
monatrationa  which  are  leaa  frequently  the  result  of  industry  and 
ezperienoe  than  of  accident.*  His  maxim  was  that  thia  applica- 
tion weans  us  by  degrees  from  the  use  of  our  reason,  and  renders 
us  liable  to  lose  the  track  which  its  light  directs  us  to  pursue."* 
This  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geo- 
metiy  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

Father  Castel,  also,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  of  the  m»> 
thematics,  has  not  hesitated  to  express  his  conviction  of  the  over- 
importance  attached  to  it.     "  In  general,"  says  he,  *<  the  science 

of  mathematics  is  too  highly  esteemed Geometry  has 

sublime  truths;  it  embraces  objects  but  little  developed,  and 
points  of  view  that  have,  as  it  were,  passed  unobserved :  but  why 
should  we  be  afraid  to  speak  out  ?  It  contains  paradoxes,  app»' 
rent  contradictions,  oonolunons  of  system  and  concessions, 
opinions  of  sects,  conjectures,  and  even  false  arguments."* 

According  to  Buffon,  **  what  are  called  mathematical  truths  are 
nothing  more  than  identities  of  ideas,  and  have  no  reality."* 
Lastly,  the  Abbi  Gondillao,  affecting  the  same  contempt  for  mBr 
thematioians  as  Hobbes,  says,  "  that  when  they  quit  their  calcu- 
lations to  pursue  researches  of  a  difierent  nature,  we  find  in  them 
neither  the  same  perspicuity,  nor  the  same  precision,  nor  the 
same  depth  of  understanding.  We  have  four  celebrated  meta- 
physicians, Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Leibnits,  and  Locke ;  the 
last  is  the  only  one  who  was  not  a  mathematician,  and  how  supe- 
rior is  he  to  the  three  others  1"' 

This  opinion  is  not  correct.  In  pure  metaphysics,  Mallebranche 
and  Leibniti  far  surpassed  the  English  philosopher.  Mathema- 
tical geniuses,  it  is  true,  are  often  wrong  in  the  ordinary  affiurs 


>  Lettera  of  Uii,  p.  413 ;  Cartel,  lib.  <U  dirtt.  ingen.  regnta,  n.  S. 

*  OEuvTM  <U  D*»c,  tome  i.  p.  112.        ,  *  Mtuh.  nmv.,  pp.  8,  4 

*  Hitt.  not.,  tome  L  prem.  diie.  p.  77. 

>  E»»ai  tw  fOrigiM  tUt  OannotHonet*  humaine*,  tomeiL  Met  i,  eh.  4,  p.  289, 
•dit.  Anit  1788. 
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of  life)  Irat  this  proceeds  fnm  their  extreme  eoconcj.  They 
weold  eTerjwhere  diaoover  ebeolate  tmths;  whereea,  in  rnonde 
and  in  pditios,  ell  tmtha  ore  relative.  It  ie  strictly  tme  that  two 
and  ti^o  make  four ;  it  is  an  identical  proposition,  one  and  all, 
independent  of  time  and  place.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear  tha^ 
a  good  law  at  Athens  in  a  good  law  at  Paris.  It  is  a  fact  that 
liberty  is  an  excellent  thing;  but  ought  we,  for  this  reason,  to 
shed  torrents  of  blood  to  establish  it  among  a  people,  how  unfit 
soever  that  people  may  be  to  enjoy  the  blessing  } 

In  mathematics,  we  ought  to  consider  nothing  but  the  prin- 
oiple;  in  morals,  nothing  but  the  consequence.  The  one  is  a 
simple,  the  other  a  compound,  truth.  Besides,  nothing  deranges 
the  compasses  of  the  mathematician,  whereas  every  thing  de> 
ranges  the  heart  of  the  philosopher.  When  the  instrument  of  the 
latter  will  be  as  tme  as  that  of  the  former,  we  may  hope  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  things.  Till  that  time  we  must  expect 
errors.  He  who  would  introduce  mathematical  strictness  into 
the  social  relations  must  be  either  the  most  stu^'id  or  the  most 
wicked  of  men. 

The  mathematics,  moreover,  far  from  proving  vastness  of  un- 
derstanding in  most  of  those  who  employ  them,  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  considered  as  the  prop  of  their  weakness,  as  a  sup* 
plement  to  their  insufficient  capacity,  as  a  method  of  abbreviation 
adapted  to  the  classing  of  results  in  heads  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing this  of  themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  but  general  signs 
of  ideas,  which  spare  us  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  the  numbered 
tickets  of  a  treasure  which  we  have  net  counted;  the  instruments 
with  which  we  work,  and  not  the  things  on  which  we  operate. 
Let  us  suppose  one  idea  to  be  represented  by  A,  and  another  by 
B.  What  a  prodigious  difference  will  there  be  between  the  man 
who  develops  these  two  ideas  in  all  their  bearings,  moral,  political, 
and  religious,  and  him  who,  with  pen  in  hand,  patiently  multi- 
plies A  by  B,  finding  curious  combinations,  but  without  having 
any  thing  else  before  his  mind  than  the  properties  of  two  barren 
letters  t 

But  if,  excluding  every  other  science,  you  instruct  a  boy  in 
this,  which  certainly  furnishes  very  few  ideas,  you  run  the  risk 
of  drying  up  the  very  source  of  his  ideas,  of  spoiling  the  finest 
genius,  of  extinguishing  the  most  fertile  imagination,  of  circum- 
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•eribing  th«  motl  estoiisiT«  nndentanding.  Y<m  fill  Uc  joaag 
head  with  •  moltitade  of  namben  tad  unmsMiiDg  figoNS,  irbieh 
repreient  nothiiig  at  all;  you  loonttom  him  to  b*  ntiifltd.witb 
»  gitM  (ram,  not  to  take  a  siogle  atap  without  the  aid  of  a  thaoiy, 
never  to  put  forth  hia  atrength ;  yon  teach  him  to  relioTe  hia 
memory  and  hia  mind  by  artifieial  operationa,  to  know  and  eren^ 
tually  to  love  none  bnt  those  strict  principles  and  those  absolate 
truths  which  overturn  society. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  mathematios  serve  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  youth.  To  tnia  a  very  ingenions, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  veiy  sound,  answer  haa  been  pven :— 4hat 
you  must  first  have  the  ideas  before  you  can  olaas  them ;  that  to 
pretend  to  arrange  the  understanding  of  a  boy  would  amount  to 
the  same  thing  as  to  pretend  to  set  in  order  an  empty  room. 
First  give  him  dear  notions  of  his  moral  and  religioua  dntiea; 
store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  human  and  divine;  and  when 
you  have  bestowed  the  necessary  attention  on  the  education  of 
his  heart,  when  his  mind  is  sufficiently  furnished  with  objects  of 
comparison  and  sound  principles,  then  place  them  in  order,  if  you 
please,  by  means  of  geometry.* 

Bnt  is  it  true  that  the  study  of  the  mathematios  is  so  neceeaaiy 
in  life?  If  you  must  have  magistrates,  ministers,  civil  and  re- 
ligious classes,  what  have  the  properties  of  a  circle  or  of  a  tri- 
angle to  do  with  their  respective  professions  ?  Every  thing  must 
be  of  a  positive  nature,  you  will  say.  But  what  ia  less  positive 
than  the  sciences,  the  theories  of  whic'u  change  several  times 
in  a  century  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  husbandman 
that  the  element  of  the  earth  be  not  homogeneout,  or  to  the  wood- 
cutter that  the  wood  be  of  a  pyroligneout  substance?  One  elo- 
quent page  of  Bossuet  on  morals  is  more  useful  and  more  difficult 
to  be  written  than  a  volume  of  philosophical  abstractions.     But, 


I  Tbeie  nmarka  are  folly  oonflrmed  by  Dr.  Johnaon.  "  Whether  we  proride 
for  action  or  eonveraaUoii,  whether  we  wish  to  be  aieftal  or  pleating,  tite  first 
reqniiiie  b  the  religioaa  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the  next 
ii  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth  and  prore  by  events  the  reasonableness 
of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and 
of  ail  places ;  we  are  perpetualtj/  moralitlt,  bnt  we  are  geometrieiau*  only  by 
•katiM." — Johnson's  X(^e  of  Milton. 
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joa  will  M7,  we  tpply  the  disooveriM  of  the  Boieaeee  to  the 
mechanioel  uts.  ^1  theie  notable  diiooTeriea  aeuroelj  oyer  pro* 
dao0  the  effsoti  that  are  expected  from  them.  The  high  perfee* 
tion  of  agnevltore  in  EngUnd  ii  not  ao  much  the  reeolt  of 
aeientiflo  experiments,  aa  of  the  patient  toil  and  indnatry  of  the 
farmer,  obliged  to  bestow  incessant  pains  upon  an  ungratefol 
aoU. 

We  erroneoQsIy  ascribe  to  our  aoienee  what  belongs  to  the 
natural  progress  of  society.  The  number  of  hands  and  of  rustic 
animals  has  increased;  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  proportionably  augmented  and  improred. 
To  have  lighter  ploughs  and  more  perfect  machines  for  the 
Tarious  classes  of  artisans  is  certainly  an  advantage;  but  to 
imagine  that  the  whole  of  genius,  the  whole  of  human  wisdom, 
is  comprised  in  the  circle  of  mechanical  inventions,  is  an  egre- 
gious mistake. 

As  to  the  mathematics,  properly  so  called,  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  person  may  in  a  short  time  learn  as  much  of  them,  as  is 
requisite  to  make  him  a  good  engineer.  All  beyond  this  prac- 
tical geometry  is  but  speculative  geometry,  which  has  its  fancies, 
its  inutilities,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  its 
romances,  like  the  other  sciences.  "A  proper  distinction  should 
be  made,"  says  Voltaire,  «  between  useful  geometry  and  curious 
geometry.  Square  curves  as  long  as  you  please,  and  you  may 
display  a  good  deal  of  sagacity ;  but  you  will  resemble  an  arithme- 
tician who  investigates  the  properties  of  numbers  instead  of  cal- 
culating his  fortune When  Archimedes  discovered  the 

specific  gravity  of  bodies,  he  rendered  a  service  to  mankind;  but 
of  what  service  would  it  be  to  find  three  numbers,  such  that  the 
difference  between  the  squares  of  two  of  them,  added  to  the 
number  three,  will  always  form  a  square,  and  the  sum  of  their 
three  differences,  added  to  the  same  cube,  will  still  produce  a 
square?    Ntyte  difficiles!"* 

Unpleasant  as  this  truth  may  be  to  mathematicians,  it  must, 
however,  be  told:  nature  has  not  destined  them  to  hold  the  first 
rank.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  distinguished  for  their  dis- 
coveries, she  has  doomed  them  all  to  a  melancholy  obscurity;  and 


QtiMl.  Mr  rUnejfe,  Oeom. 
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(hoM  geoioMi  themMlTM  wonld  be  thieatened  with  oblivion,  did 

not  the  hiitorian  andertike  the  tuk  of  introdueing  them  to  the 

worid.    Arohimedee  owes  hie  glory  to  Polybini,  and  Volteiro 

laid  the  foundation  of  Newton'a  fame.    Plato  and  ^hagoiM 

•arrive  aa  moraliata  and  legislators,  and  Leibniti  and  Desoartea 

as  metaphjiioians,  rather,  perhaps,  than  as  mathematioians. 

D'Alembert  would,  at  the  present  day,  share  the  fate  of  Varig- 

non  and  Duhamel, — ^whose  names,  though  still  respected  in  the 

Bohoola,  are  soaroely  known  to  the  world  eioept  by  aoademio 

eulogies, — had  he  not  combined  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  With 

that  of  a  man  of  science.     A  poet,  by  means  of  a  few  verses,  lives 

to  the  remotest  posterity,  immortalises  his  age,  and  transmits  to 

future  times  those  whom  he  deigns  to  celebrate  in  bis  composi* 

tions;  the  man  of  science,  scarcely  known  during  his  lifetime, 

is  forgotten  the  day  after  his  death.    Involuntarily  ungrateful, 

he  can  do  nothing  for  the  great  man  or  the  hero  by  whom  he  is 

patronised.    To  no  purpose  will  he  give  his  name  to  a  chemical 

furnace  or  a  philosophical  machine;  such  expedients,  however 

praiseworthy,  will  not  confer  distinguished  fame.     Glory  is  bom 

without  wings;  she  is  obliged  to  borrow  those  of  the  Muses  when 

she  would  soar  to  the  skies.    Gorneille,  Racine,  Boileau,  the 

orators  and  artists,  contributed  to  immortalize  Louis  XIY.  much 

more  than  the  celebrated  men  of  science  who  flourished  during 

his  time.    All  ages,  all  countries,  present  the  same  example. 

Let  mathematicians  then  cease  to  complain,  if  nations,  by  one 

general  instinct,  give  to  letters  the  precedence  over  the  sciences; 

because  the  man  who  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  one  single 

moral  precept,  one  single  affecting  sentiment,  renders  a  greater 

service  to  society  than  the  mathematician  who  discovered  the 

beautiful  properties  of  the  triangle. 

After  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  very  difficult  task  to  reconcile  those 

who  declaim  i^nst  mathematics  and  those  who  prefer  them  to 

all  the  other  sciences.     This  difference  of  opinion  proceeds  from 

a  very  common  error,  which  is  to  confound  a  great  with  a  tkil/ul 

mathematician.     There  is  a  material  geometry  composed  of  lines, 

of  points,  of  A-fB,  with  which  a  very  inferior  understanding 

can,  with  time  and  perseverance,  perform  prodigies.     It  is  then 

a  species  of  geometrical  machine  which  executes  of  itself  highly' 

complicated  operations,  like  the  arithmetical  machine  invented 
84 
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Ity  FmmiI.  In  the  loiflnoM,  he  who  oomei  lut  ii  fare  to  know 
the  moeij,  ao  that  many  a  aoholar  of  the  praaent  day  aeemi  to  be 

•  greater  profldent  than  Newton;  and,  for  the  lame  reason,  many 

•  one  who  now  pames  for  a  man  of  aoienoe  will  be  deemed  igno- 
rant by  the  next  generation.  Proud  of  their  caloulaUona,  me- 
ohuiioal  geometrioians  hold  the  arts  of  the  imagination  in  aore- 
reign  contempt;  they  smile  with  pity  when  you  talk  to  them  of 
literature,  of  morab,  of  religion ;  they  are  intimatefy  acquainted, 
thtj  will  tell  you,  with  all  nature.  Are  you  not  aa  much  pleased 
with  the  ignorance  of  Plato,  who  terms  this  same  nature  a  mjft- 
ierioiu  poetry  f 

Fortunately,  there  exists  another  geometry,— an  intellectual 
geometry.  It  is  necessary  to  have  studied  this  in  order  to  obtain 
admission  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates ;  it  is  this  that  beholds 
the  Deity  behind  the  circle  and  the  triangle,  and  has  formed 
inch  men  as  Pascal,  Leibnits,  Descartes,  and  Newton.  In 
general,  all  the  inTentive  mathematical  geniuses  have  been 
religious.* 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  geometry  of  great  minds  is 
very  rare.  For  one  single  genius  who  pursues  his  course  through 
the  higher  regions  of  science,  how  many  others  are  bewildered  in 
its  inextricable  masesi  Here  we  may  notice  one  of  those  re- 
actions BO  frequent  in  the  laws  of  Providence: — :the  irreligious 
ages  necessarily  lead  to  the  sciences,  and  the  sciences  necessarily 
produce  irreligious  ages.  When,  in  an  impious  age,  man  pro- 
ceeds so  far  as  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  Qod,  this  truth 
being  the  only  one  which  he  cannot  shake  off,  and  feeling  an 
imperious  necessity  for  positive  truths,  he  seeks  to  create  new 
ones,  and  ima^nes  that  he  discovers  them  in  the  abstractions  of 
the  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  that  ordinary 
minds,  or  young  and  unthinking  persons,  on  meeting  with  mathe- 


>  Thii  nmarii,  to  Jnit  «>d  m  honorable  to  loionoe,  reoalli  to  onr  mincU  tha 
bemOftil  lioM  of  OTid. 

Felieea  •n!iii«  I  qnibns  hteo  oognoMere  primif, 
Inqne  domo«  anperu  lesnden  onra  ftiit 
Oredibile  eit  illu  pM-iter  TitUsqn*  looiiqne 
Altin*  hnmsnif  esMrniise  eapat 
Non  Vennt  et  Vinum  labliuiU  peoton  (Vogit, 
Offioinmve  fori,  miliUnT*  labor.— Orld,  Faiti,  Ub.  L 
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■uitiMd  tnitfit  thronghoot  the  whole  oiii?eiM,— on  di«<i0veriBg 
Aein  in  the  heavens  with  Newton,  in  ohemietry  with  LeToiiier, 
in  minenle  with  the  Abb4  Haily, — it  it  natnnl,  we  tmj,  that  Umj 
ihoald  take  them  for  the  prinoiplea  of  thinge,  and  noli  lee  anj 
objeot  beyond  them.  That  beautify  aimplioity  of  natore  whieh 
■hoold  lead  them  to  reoogniae,  with  Aristotle,  a  primary  moviitg 
principle,  and  with  Plato,  an  eternal  geometrician,  serves  bat  to 
bewilder  them.  Ood  soon  becomes  for  them  nothing  more  than 
the  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  very  ohain  of  nomben  eooeeals 
from  their  view  the  grand  unity  of  bebg. 
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SuoH  are  the  abuses  that  have  given  so  many  advantages  to 
the  enemies  of  the  sciences,  and  produced  the  eloquent  deolami^ 
tions  of  Rousseau  and  his  followers.  Nothing  is  more  admiraUei 
say  they,  than  the  beautiful  discoveries  of  a  Spallanaani,  a  Ia* 
voisier,  and  a  Lagrange;  but  all  is  spoiled  by  the  consequences 
which  perverted  minds  pretend  to  draw  from  them.  What! 
because  men  have  demonstrated  the  simplicity  of  the  digestive 
juices  and  varied  those  of  generation;  because  chemistry  has 
increased,  or,  if  you  please,  diminished,  the  number  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  because  every  student  comprehends  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, and  every  schoolboy  can  scrawl  geometrical  figures;  because 
this  or  that  writer  is  a  subtle  metaphysician, — are  we  thence  to 
conclude  that  there  is  neither  God  nor  true  religion  ?  What  an 
abuse  of  reasoning ! 

Disgust  for  philosophic  studies  has  been  strengthened  in  timid 
minds  by  another  consideration.  "If,"  say  they,  "all  these  dts- 
ooveries  were  certain  and  invariable,  we  could  understand  the 
pride  which  they  engender,  not  in  the  estimable  men  by  whom 
they  were  made,  but  in  the  multitude  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
them.    But,  in  those  sciences  termed  positive,  does  not  the  ezperi- 
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•noe  of  to>day  destroy  the  experience  of  yesterday  ?  All  the  erron 
of  ancient  physios  have  had  their  partisans  and  thei.  defenders. 
A  literary  work  of  high  merit  will  enjoy  repute  in  eveiy  age; 
nay,  time  only  adds  to  its  lustre.  But  the  sciences  which  (ire 
engaged  solely  with  the  properties  of  bodiet  cannot  maintain  theis 
systems;  the  most  renowned  theories  soon  become  antiquated. 
Chemists,  for  instance,  imagined  that  they  had  obtained  a  regular 
nomenclature,*  and  now  they  find  themselves  mistaken.  A  few 
more  facts,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  drawers  of 
modem  chemistry.  Of  what  use  has  it  been  to  introduce  such 
confusion  in  names,  calling  the  atmospheric  air  oxygen,  &c.  P 
The  sciences  are  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  find  yourself  more 
than  ever  bewildered  at  the  very  moment  when  you  imagine  that 
you  are  just  at  the  end  of  it. 

These  objections  are  plausible,  but  they  arc  not  more  appli- 
cable to  chemistry  than  to  the  other  sciences.  To  reproach 
chemists  with  undeoviving  themselves  by  their  experiments, 
would  be  finding  fault  with  their  honesty  and  accusing  them 
of  being  unacquainted  with  the  essence  of  things.  To  whom, 
then,  is  this  secret  known,  except  to  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  1*  The  shortness  of  life,  the 
weakness  of  our  senses,  the  imperfections  of  our  instruments 
and  of  our  means,  are  so  many  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
discovery  of  that  general  formula  which  the  Almighty  hath  for- 
ever concealed  from  us.  Our  sciences,  as  it  is  well  known,  de- 
compose and  recompoie,  but  they  cannot  compose.  It  is  this 
inability  to  create  that  always  discovers  the  weak  side  and  the 
insifuifioanoe  of  man.  In  spite  of  all  his  eflforts  he  can  do 
nothing;  ho  everywhere  meets  with  an  invincible  resistance. 
He  cannot  make  matter  subservient  to  his  purposes,  without 


'  By  maans  of  the  famous  terminattons  of  acidii  in  out  and  10.  It  bai  been 
recently  demonBtratcd  that  nitric  acid  and  snlphurio  add  were  not  the  rosuU 
of  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  ntVroii*  acid  and  tulphnreoui  acid.  There  haa 
been,  ftrom  the  beginning,  a  obagm  loft  in  the  systom  by  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  had  no  positire  in  out.  M.  Bertholet,  we  are  told,  ii  on  the  point  of  prov- 
ing that  aioie,  hitherto  oongidored  oa  »  liuiple  CMonoe  combined  with  calorie,  \» 
a  compound  tubitance.  There  is  but  one  certain  fact  in  chemistry,  fixed  by 
Boerhave  and  developed  by  Lavoisier, — namely,  that  caloric,  or  the  substance 
which,  combined  with  light,  composes  fire,  has  a  continual  tendency  to  expand 
bodies,  or  to  w      ate  their  constituent  particles  from  one  another. 
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hearing  its  groans  and  complaints,  and  he  seems  to  unite  his  own 
sighs  and  his  turbulent  heart  with  all  his  works. 

In  the  productions  of  the  Creator,  on  the  contrary,  all  is 
silent,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of  effort ;  all  is  still,  because 
all  is  submissive.  He  spoke;  chaos  was  mute,  and  the  spheres 
rolled  without  noise  into  the  expanse  of  the  firmament.  The 
united  powers  of  matter  are  to  one  single  word  of  God  as 
nothing  is  to  every  thing,  as  created  things  are  to  necessity. 
Behold  man  in  the  midst  of  his  labors :  what  a  terrible  collec- 
tion of  machines !  He  whets  the  steel,  he  distils  the  poison, 
he  summons  the  elements  to  his  aid ;  he  causes  the  water  to 
roar,  the  air  to  hiss,  his  furnaces  are  kindled.  Armed  with  fire, 
what  is  this  new  Prometheus  about  to  attempt  ?  Is  he  going  to 
create  a  world?  No.  The  end  of  his  work  is  destruction;  all 
that  he  can  bring  forth  is  death ! 

Whether  it  be  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  from  the 
habit  of  wandering  in  the  deserts  and  bringing  our  heart  alone 
to  the  study  of  nature,  we  must  confess  that  it  gives  us  some 
pain  to  see  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  classification  predominating 
in  the  amiable  sciences,  in  which  we  should  look  for  nothing  but 
the  graces  of  the  Divinity.  We  think  it  very  pitiful,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion,  that  mammiferout  man  should 
be  classed  nowadays,  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  with 
monkeys,  bats,  and  sloths.  Would  it  not  have  beea  full  as  well 
to  have  left  him  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  whero  he  was  placed 
by  Moses,  Aristotle,  Buffon,  and  nature  ?  Gonriected  by  his  soul 
with  heaven,  and  by  his  body  with  the  earth,  tre  loved  to  see 
him  form  that  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  unites  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  world  and  time  with  eternity. 

«  Even  in  this  age,"  says  Buffon,  « in  which  the  sciences 
seem  to  be  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  easy  to  perceive  that  philosophy  is  neglected,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  preceding  age ;  the  arts 
which  people  are  pleased  to  term  scientific  have  usurped  its 
place;  the  methods  of  calculation  and  of  geometry,  those  of 
botany  and  of  natural  history, — in  a  word,  formulas  and  diction- 
aries,— engage  almost  everybody's  attention ;  we  imagine  that  we 
know  more  because  we  have  increased  the  number  of  symbolical 
expressions  and  scientific  phrases,  without  observing  that  uU 
84*  2  A 
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tbese  uts  are  but  scaffolds  to  enable  us  to  olimb  to  science,  and 
are  not  scienoe  itself;  that  we  ought  never  to  employ  them 
when  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  ought  always  to  be 
afraid  lest  they  should  fail  us  when  we  would  apply  them  to 
the  edifice."* 

These  remarks  are  judicious;  but,  in  our  opinion,  elasstfico' 
iion$  are  pregnant  with  still  more  danger.  Is  there  not  reason 
to  fear  lest  this  rage  for  reducing  all  things  to  physical  signs,  for 
discovering  in  the  different  races  of  the  creation  nothing  but 
claws,  teeth,  and  beaks,  may  gradually  lead  youth  into  mate- 
rialism? If,  however,  there  is  a  science  in  which  the  incon- 
veniences of  incredulity  are  felt  in  their  fullest  extent,  that 
science  is  natural  history.  You  there  blight  whatever  you  touch; 
the  perfumes,  the  brilliant  tints,  the  elegant  forms  of  plants, 
disappear  before  the  botanist  who  attaches  to  them  neither 
morality  nor  feeling.  Without  religion  the  heart  is  insensible 
and  dead  to  beauty ;  for  beauty  is  not  a  thing  that  exists  out 
of  us ;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  man  that  all  the  charms  of  nature 
reside. 

As  for  him  who  studies  the  nature  and  properties  of  animals, 
what  else  is  it,  if  he  is  an  infidel,  than  studying  inanimate 
bodiedi  P  Whither  do  his  researches  conduct  him  ?  what  can  be 
their  end  ?  It  is  for  him  that  those  cabinets  have  been  formed 
— schools  in  which  death,  with  scythe  in  hand,  is  the  lecturer; 
cemeteries  in  which  clocks  have  been  placed  to  count  the 
minutes  for  skeletons  and  to  mark  the  hour  in  eternity ! 

It  is  in  these  tombs  where  nothingness  has  collected  its 
wonders,  where  the  relics  of  the  ape  insult  the  relics  of  man ; 
'tis  there  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon — an 
atheistical  naturalist.  By  frequenting  the  atmosphere  of  sepul- 
chres, his  soul  has  inhaled  death. 

When  science  was  poor  and  solitary,  when  she  roved  through 
the  valley  and  the  forest,  when  she  watched  the  bird  carrying 
food  to  her  young  or  the  quadruped  returning  to  his  lair,  when 
her  laboratory  was  all  nature,  her  amphitheatre  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  when  she  was  simple  and  marvellous  as  the  wilds 
in  which  she  passed  her  life,  then  she  was  religious.     Seated 
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beneath  a  spreading  oak,  her  brow  encircled  with  a  wreath  qt 
flowers,  which  her  innocent  hands  had  plucked  from  the  moun- 
tiun,  she  was  content  to  paint  on  hor  tablets  the  surrourding 
scenery.  Her  books  were  but  catalogues  of  remedies;  against 
corporeal  infirmities,  or  collections  of  sacred  hymns,  whose  words 
in  like  manner  relieved  the  sorrows  of  the  soul.  But  when  so- 
cieties of  learned  men  were  formed, — when  philosophers,  seeking 
reputation  and  not  nature,  attempted  to  treat  of  the  works  of 
God  without  ever  having  felt  a  love  for  them, — infidelity  sprang 
up  together  with  vanity,  and  science  was  reduced  to  the  petty 
instrument  of  a  petty  renown. 

The  Church  has  never  spoken  with  such  severity  against  phi- 
losophic studies  as  the  various  philosophers  whom  we  have 
quoted  in  these  pages.  If  you  accuse  her  of  having  looked 
rather  coldly  upon  that  knowledge  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Seneca,  cures  us  of  nothing,  you  must  also  condemn  that  mul- 
titude  of  legislators,  statesmen,  and  moralists,  who,  in  every 
age,  have  protested  much  more  strongly  than  she  has  done 
agunst  the  danger,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
sciences.* 

Where  will  she  discover  truth  ?  Is  she  to  seek  it  in  Locke, 
so  highly  extolled  by  Gondillac  ?  in  Leibnitz,  who  deemed  Locke 
so  yre&y.  in  metaphysics?  or  in  Kant,  who  now  attacks  both 
Locke  and  Condillac  ?  Must  she  take  up  the  maxims  of  Minos, 
Lycurgus,  Cato,  Rousseau,  who  banish  the  sciences  from  their 
republics  ?  or  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  legislators  by  whom  they 
are  tolerated  ?  What  dreadful  lessons,  if  she  but  looks  around 
her !  What  an  ample  subject  for  reflection,  in  that  well-known 
history  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  produces  death !  The 
ages  of  philosophy  have  invariably  bordered  upon  the  ages  of 
destruction. 

In  a  question,  therefore,  which  divided  the  world,  the  Church 
could  adopt  no  other  course  than  that  which  she  has  pursued. 


These  remarki  were  never  more  appHosble  than  at  the  present  day,  when 
men  have  dared  in  the  name  of  philosophy  to  degrade  religion  to  the  level 
of  their  blind  reason.  While  metaphysicians,  with  their  pretended  science, 
have  discarded  revelation,  geologists  have  proclaimed  man  to  be  but  an 
improved  species  of  the  monkey !  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools :"  Bom.  i.    T. 
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What  could  she  do  more  than  accommodate  herself  to  times  and 
oiroumstanoes :  oppose  morality  to  the  abuse  which  man  makes 
of  his  knowledge,  and  endeavor  to  maintain  in  him,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  happiness,  a  simple  heart  and  an  humble  mind  ? 

To  conclude :  the  vice  of  the  day  consists  in  separating  ab> 
stract  studies  rather  too  much  from  literary  studies.  The  one 
belongs  to  the  understanding,  the  others  to  the  heart;  we 
should,  therefore,  beware  of  cultivating  the  former  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  latter,  and  of  sacrificing  the  part  which  lovea  to  the 
part  which  reatons.  It  is  by  a  happy  combination  of  natural 
and  moral  science,  and  above  all  by  the  inculcation  of  religious 
ideas,  that  we  shall  succeed  in  again  giving  to  our  youth  that 
education  which  of  old  produced  so  many  great  men.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  our  soil  is  exhausted.  The  beautiful 
plains  of  France  might  again  be  made  to  yield  abundant  har- 
vests, were  they  but  cultivated  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our 
forefathers :  'tis  one  of  those  happy  regions  where  reign  those 
tutelar  genii  of  mankind  and  that  divine  breath  which,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  distinguish  climates  favorable  to  virtue.* 


CHAPTER  m. 

OBRIBTIAN  PHItOSOPHEBS — METAPHYSICIANS. 

Examples  come  to  the  support  of  principles ;  and  a  religion 
which  can  claim  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Boyle,  a  Clarke,  a 
Leibnitz,  a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  an  Arnaud,  a  Nicole,  a  Malle- 
branche,  a  La  Bruy^re,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  or  of  Bossuet,  F^n^lon,  Massillon,  and  Bourdaloue, 
whom  we  shall  here  consider  only  as  orators,)  such  a  religion 
may  boast  of  being  favorable  to  philosophy." 


>  Plat,  de  Leg,,  lib.  y. 

'  As  to  «uoh  men  m  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  Arnaud,  it  is  mach  to  be  lamented 
that)  while  on  the  one  band  they  lent  their  talents  to  the  defenoo  of  religion, 
on  the  other  they  were  misled  by  a  sectarian  spirit  to  foment  scandals  in  the 
Ohanh.    T. 
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Bacon  owes  his  immortality  to  his  essay  On  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  and  to  his  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum.  In  the 
former  he  examines  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  classing  each 
object  under  its  respective  faculty;  he  admits  four  faculties — 
the  loul  or  tensation,  the  memori/,  the  imagination,  and  the 
,  underttanding.  The  sciences  are  here  reduced  to  three : — poetry, 
hittory,  anA  philosophy . 

In  the  second  work  he  rejects  the  mode  of  reasoning  by 
syllogism,  and  proposes  experimental  physics  as  the  only  guide 
in  nature.  We  still  read  with  pleasure  the  profession  of  faith 
of  the  illustrious  Lord-Chancellor,  and  the  prayer  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  repeat  before  he  repaired  to  business.  This 
Christian  simplicity  in  a  great  man  is  deeply  affecting.  When 
Newton  and  Bossuet  respectfully  uncovered  their  august  heads 
while  pronouncing  the  name  of  God,  they  were  perhaps  more 
worthy  of  admiration  at  that  moment  than  when  the  former 
weighed  those  worlds  the  dust  of  which  the  other  taught  man- 
kind to  despise. 

Clarke  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Existence  of  Ood,  Leibnitz  in  his 
Tkeodicea,  Mallebranche  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Truth,  have 
accomplished  so  much  in  metaphysics  that  they  have  left  nothing 
to  be  done  by  their  successors. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  our  age  should  imagine  itself 
superior  to  the  last  in  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  facts  are 
against  us.  Certainly  the  Abb6  de  Condillao,  who  has  said  no- 
thing new,  cannot  singly  counterbalance  Locke,  Descartes,  Malle- 
branche, and  Leibnitz.  He  merely  dissects  the  first-mentioned 
philosopher,  and  bewilders  himself  whenever  he  attempts  to  ad- 
vance without  his  guide.  Let  us  observe,  also,  that  the  meta- 
physical science  of  the  present  age  differs  from  that  of  antiquity 
in  this  particular — that  it  separates  the  imagination  as  much  as 
possible  from  abstract  perceptions.  We  have  insulated  all  the 
faculties  of  our  understanding,  reserving  thought  for  one  thing, 
reason  for  another,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  consequence  is,  that 
our  works  have  no  unity,  and  our  minds,  thus  divided  into  chap- 
ters, are  subjected  to  the  inconveniences  of  those  histories  in 
which  every  subject  is  separately  treated  of.  While  we  are  be- 
ginning a  new  article,  the  preceding  one  escapes  our  memoiy. 
We  lose  the  connection  which  the  facts  have  with  each  other. 
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We  fall  into  confasion  from  being  too  methodical,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  particular  conclusions  prevents  us  from  arriving  at  the 
general  deduction. 

When  it  is  the  design  of  a  work,  like  that  of  Clarke,  to  attack 
men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  to 
whom  you  must  prove  that  you  can  reason  as  well  as  they,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  firm  and  close  manner  of  the 
English  divine;  but  in  any  other  case,  why  should  this  diy  style 
be  preferred  to  one  that  is  perspicuous  and  yet  animated?  Why 
should  you  not  transfuse  your  feelings  into  a  serious  performance 
as  well  as  into  a  merely  entertaining  book?  The  metaphysical 
works  of  Plato  are  still  read  with  delight,  because  they  are  colored 
with  a  brilliant  imagination.  Our  late  metaphysicians  have  fallen 
into  an  egregious  error  in  separating  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  history  of  divine  things;  in  maintaining  that  the 
latter  leads  to  nothing  positive,  and  that  the  former  alone  is  of 
any  immediate  utility.  Where  is  the  necessity  for  investigating 
the  operations  of  the  mind  of  man  unless  it  be  to  refer  them  to 
God?  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  me  to  know  whether  or  not  I 
receive  my  ideas  by  means  of  the  senses?  "All  metaphysicians," 
exclaims  Gondillao,  "have  bewildered  themselves  in  enchanted 
worlds.  I  alone  have  discovered  truth.  My  science  is  of  the 
highest  utility.  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  con- 
science,  of  attention,  of  recollection !"  And  whither  will  all  this 
lead  me?  Nothing  is  good,  nothing  is  positive,  except  inasmuch 
as  it  aims  at  a  moral  ond.  Now,  all  metaphysical  science  which 
is  not,  like  that  of  the  iincients  and  of  Christians,  based  upon  tbeo- 
logy, — all  metaphypics  which  interpose  an  abyss  between  man 
and  Orod — ^which  assert  that,  as  the  latter  is  but  darkness,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  subject, — such  meta- 
physics are  at  once  futile  and  dangerous,  because  they  have  no 
object. 

The  other  kind  of  knowledge,  on  the  contrary, — by  associating 
me  with  the  divinity,  by  giving  me  an  immense  idea  of  my  great- 
ness, and  of  the  perfection  of  my  being, — disposes  me  to  think 
justly  and  to  act  virtuously.  All  moral  ends  are  connected  by  this 
link  with  the  higher  metaphysics,  which  present  but  a  more 
sublime  road  to  arrive  at  virtue.  This  is  what  Plato  termed,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  tcience  of  the  god$,  and  Pythagoras  the 
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divine  geometrjf.  Beyond  this,  metaphysics  are  bat  a  microaoope 
that  curiously  displays  some  minute  objects  which  would  have 
escaped  the  naked  eye,  but  the  ignorance  or  knowledge  of  which 
will  neither  create  nor  fill  up  a  chasm  in  our  existence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OHBISTIAN  PHILOSOPBEBS,  CONTINUED. 

Political  Writer*. 

We  have,  of  late  years,  made  an  extraordinary  parade  of  our 
political  knowledge.  It  might  almost  be  imagined  that  before 
our  time  the  modem  world  had  never  heard  of  liberty  or  of  the 
different  social  constitutions.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  tried  them  all  with  such  skill  and  success.  Neverthe- 
less, Machiavel,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Mariana,  Bodin,  Grotius, 
Puffendorf,  and  Locke,  all  Christian  philosophers,  had  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  nature  of  governments  long  before  Mably 
and  Rousseau. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  works  of  those  pub> 
licists  whose  names  we  need  only  mention  to  prove  that  every 
species  of  literary  glory  belongs  to  Christianity.  We  shall  else- 
where show  what  the  liberties  of  mankind  owe  to  this  same  reli- 
gion, which  is  accused  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  slavery. 

It  were  sincerely  to  be  wished  that,  if  any  writers  are  yet  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  (which  God  forbid !) 
they  would  introduce  into  works  of  this  kind  those  graces  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  theirs.  Xenophon's  Cyropeedia,  Plato's  Re- 
public and  Laws,  are  at  the  same  time  serious  treatises  and  books 
replete  with  charms.  Plato  excels  in  giving  an  admirable  turn 
to  the  most  barren  discussions.  He  possesses  the  art  of  in- 
fusing enchantment  into  the  very  exposition  of  a  law.  Here  we 
see  three  old  men  conversing  on  the  way  from  Gnossus  to  the 
cavern  of  Jupiter,  and  reposing  in  flowery  meads  under  lofty 
cypresses.  There,  the  involuntary  murderer,  standing  with  one  foot 
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in  the  sea,  offen  lib'  tions  to  Neptune.  Farther  on,  a  foreign  poet 
is  received  with  songs  and  peifumes.  He  is  greeted  with  the 
appellation  of  a  man  wholly  divine.  He  is  crowned  with  laurels 
and  covered  with  honors.  He  is  escorted  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Republic.  Thus  Plato  has  a  hundred  pleasing  ways  of  setting 
forth  his  ideas.  He  softens  down  the  severest  sentences  by  con* 
sidering  crime  in  a  religions  point  of  view. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  modem  political  writers  have  ex. 
tolled  the  republican  form  of  government,  whereas  those  of 
Greece  generally  gave  the  preference  to  monarchy.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this?  Both  were  dissatisfied  with  what  thoy  had,  and 
conceived  a  predilection  for  what  they  had  not.  Such  is  the 
history  of  all  mankind. 

We  may  observe,  also,  that  the  sages  of  Greece  viewed  society 
in  its  moral  relations;  but  our  latest  philosophers  have  considered 
it  in  its  political  bearings.  The  former  insisted  that  the  govern- 
ment should  flow  from  the  manners  of  the  people;  the  latter, 
that  the  manners  should  be  derived  from  the  government.  Tho 
philosophy  of  the  one  was  founded  on  religion;  the  philosophy 
of  the  others  on  atheism.  "Be  virtuous  and  ye  shall  be  free," 
cried  Plato  to  the  people;  but  they  are  told  nowadays,  "Bo 
free  and  ye  shall  be  virtuous."  Greece,  with  such  sentiments, 
was  happy.  What  advantages  shall  we  reap  from  the  contrary 
principles? 


CHAPTER  V. 


MORALISTS. 

La  Bruyire. 

The  writers  of  the  same  age,  whatever  be  their  difference  in 
point  of  genius,  have  all,  nevertheless,  something  in  common  with 
each  other.  You  may  know  those  of  the  brilliant  era  of  France 
by  the  energy  of  their  thoughts,  the  unaffected  plainness  of  their 
expressions,  and  yet  a  certain  Greek  and  Latin  construction  of 
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pbraae,  wbioli,  ^rithoot  injuring  tbe  genias  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, denotea  the  excellent  models  which  those  authors  had 
studied. 

Writers  are,  moreover,  divided  into  groups,  if  we  may  he  al- 
lowed the  expression,  who  follow  this  or  that  master — this  or  the 
other  school.  Thus  the  writers  of  Port  Royal  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  writers  of  the  Society.  Thus  F6n6lon,  Massil- 
lon,  and  Flechier,  correspond  in  certain  points ;  and  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
and  La  Bruyire,  in  others.  The  latter  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  a  kind  of  abruptness  of  thought  and  style  which  is  peculiar 
to  them;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  La  Bruydre,  who  is  fond 
of  imitating  Pascal,*  sometimes  weakens  the  proofs  and  the  ori- 
ginal manner  of  that  great  genius.  When  the  author  of  the 
Caract^reSy  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  insignificance  of  man, 
says,  You  are  placed,  0  Lucia,  somewhere  on  this  atom,  ko.,  he 
remains  far  behind  that  famous  passage  of  the  author  of  the 
Pensies: — What  is  a  man  in  the  midst  of  infinity  f  Who  can 
form  a  conception  of  this? 

La  Bruyire  further  observes : — There  are, hut  three  events  for 
man — to  be  bom,  to  live,  and  to  die.  He  has  no  perception  of 
his  birth,  he  suffers  at  his  death,  and  he  forgets  to  live.  Pascal 
impresses  us  much  more  deeply  with  our  nothingness.  The  last 
act,  says  he,  is  always  painful,  however  pleasing  all  the  rest  of 
the  comedy  may  have  been.  A  little  earth  is  thrown  upon  our 
heads,  and  'tis  over  with  us  forever.  How  terrible  are  the  con- 
cluding words !  You  first  see  the  comedy,  and  then  the  grave, 
and  then  the  earth,  and  then  eternity.  The  carelessness  with 
which  the  expression  is  thrown  out  admirably  denotes  the  insig- 
nificance of  life.  What  frcedng  indifference  in  this  brief  and 
cold  history  of  man  I* 


■  See  in  particular  his  chapter  on  Freethinhert. 

2  This  reflection  is  omitted  in  the  small  edition  of  Pascal,  with  notes.  The 
editors  probably  thought  that  it  was  not  in  a  fine  ttgle.  We  have  heard  the 
prose  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  censured  as  deficient  in  harmony,  elegance,  and 
precision.  We  have  heard  people  observe,  1/  Buttutt  and  Pa»eal  were  to  eonu 
to  life  <Mgain,  the}/  wonld  not  mrite  in  that  manner.  <"Tis  we,"  they  assert,  "who 
excel  in  writing  prose,  and  who  far  surpass  all  our  predecessors  in  the  art  of 
arranging  words."  Is  it  not  true  that  we  express  ordinary  ideas  in  a  lofty  and 
elaborate  style?  whereas,  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  conveyed  the 
grandest  conceptions  in  the  most  simple  language. 
8& 
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La  Braydre  is,  nererthelesa,  one  of  the  best  writen  of  tbe  age 
of  Louis  XIY.  No  man  ever  understood  the  art  of  giving  more 
variety  to  his  style,  a  greater  diversity  of  forms  to  his  language, 
and  more  rapid  transitions  to  his  ideas.  He  descends  from  the 
heights  of  eloquence  to  familiarity,  and  passes  from  pleasantry  to 
argument,  without  once  oflfending  against  taste  or  shocking  the 
reader.  Irony  is  his  favorite  weapon.  Equally  philosophical 
with  Theophrostus,  hb  view  embraces  a  greater  number  of  objbcts, 
and  his  remarks  are  more  original  and  more  profound.  Theo- 
phrastus  conjectures,  La  Rochefoucault  divines,  and  La  Bruydro 
shows  what  is  passing  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart. 

It  is  a  great  triumph  for  Beligion  that  she  can  number  among 
her  philosophers  a  Pascal  and  a  La  Bruy^re;  and,  after  such  ex- 
amples, it  should  not  be  quite  so  readily  asserted  that  none  but 
persons  of  thaUow  understanding  can  be  Christians. 

"If  my  religion  be  false,"  says  the  author  of  the  Caractires, 
"it  is,  I  must  own,  the  most  artful  snare  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  falling  into  it  and  being  caught. 
What  majesty,  what  magnificence,  in  its  mysteries!  What  co- 
herency, what  connection,  in  all  its  doctrines !  What  sound  rea- 
son! What  candor!  What  innocence  of  morals !  What  an  in- 
vincible and  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  is  given  successively, 
and  for  three  whole  centuries,  by  millions  of  the  most  learned 
and  most  considerate  persons  then  in  the  world,  and  whom  the 
conviction  of  one  and  the  same  truth  supported  in  exile,  in 
fetters,  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  under  the  most  cruol 
torments !" 

Could  La  Bruydre  revisit  the  earth,  what  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  religion  whose  beauty  and  excellence  were 
acknowledged  by  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  now  termed  in/a- 
mous,  ridiculous,  and  absurd!  He  would  doubtless  imagine 
that  the  new  freethinkers  are  far  superior  to  the  writers  who 
preceded  them,  and  that,  in  comparison  with  them,  Pascal,  Bos- 
suet,  F^n^lon,  and  Racine,  are  authors  destitute  of  genius.  He 
would  open  their  works  with  profound  attention  and  a  respect 
mingled  with  fear.  In  every  line  he  would  expect  to  find  some 
important  discovery  of  the  human  mind,  some  lofty  idea,  per- 
haps even  some  historical  fact,  before  unknown,  to  prove  irre- 
fragably  the  falsehood  of  Christianity.     What  then  would  he  say, 
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what  woald  be  think,  in  hia  aeoond  aatonishment,  irhioh  would 
▼ery  soon  succeed  the  first  f 

We  want  a  La  Bruy^re.  The  Revolution  haa  produced  a  total 
change  in  characters.  Avarice,  ignorance,  selfishneaa^  appear  in 
a  thousand  new  lights.  These  vices,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
were  compounded  with  religion  and  politeness;  now  they  are 
mixed  up  with  impiety  and  coarseness  of  manners.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  therefore,  they  must  have  had  finer  tints 
and  more  delicate  shades.  At  that  period  they  might  have  been 
ridiculous;  but  it  is  certain  that  now  they  are  detestable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HORAUSTS,  CONTINUED. 

There  was  a  genius  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  had  with 
ban  and  rings  created  the  mathemntics ;  who,  at  sixteen,  bad 
composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sections  that  had  appeared 
since  the  time  of  the  ancients ;  who,  at  nineteen,  reduced  to  a 
machine  a  science  existing  entirely  in  the  understanding;  who, 
at  twenty-three,  demonstrated  the  phenomena  of  the  gravity  of 
the  air,  and  overthrew  one  of  the  great  errors  of  ancient  physics; 
who,  at  an  age  when  the  intellectual  faculties  scarcely  begin  to 
expand  in  others,  having  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  human 
sciences,  discovered  their  inanity,  and  turned  all  his  thoughts 
toward  religion;  who,  from  that  moment  till  his  death,  (which 
happened  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,)  amid  incessant  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, fixed  the  language  spoken  by  Bossuet  and  Racine,  and 
furnished  a  model  of  the  most  perfect  facetiousness  as  well  as  of 
the  strongest  reasoning;  finally,  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of 
ease,  resolved,  unassisted,  one  of  the  profoundest  problems  of 
geometry,  and  scattered  at  random  upon  paper  thoughts  not  less 
indicative  of  a  superhuman  than  of  a  human  mind.  The  name 
of  this  stupendous  genius  was  Blaise  Pascal.* 

I  In  portraying  th«  genius  of  Paioal,  our  author  followed  the  opinion  of 
lomo  authors  who  appear  to  have  awarded  him  honors  whioh  belonged  to 
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It  is  difficult  not-  to  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishnient  when, 
on  opening  the  Thought*  of  the  Ghriatian  philosopher,  we  light 
upon  the  six  chapters  in  which  he  treats  of  the  nature  of  man. 
The  sentiments  of  Pascal  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
profound  melancholy  and  a  certain  immensity  which  I  cannot 
describe :  you  are  suspended  among  these  sentiments  as  in  the 
midst  of  infinity.  Metaphysicians  speak  of  that  abatract  thought 
which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  matter,  which  explores  all 
things  without  moving  from  the  spot,  which  lives  of  itself,  which 
is  imperishable  because  indivisible,  and  which  positively  proves 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  definition  of  thought  Hooms  to 
have  been  suggested  to  metaphysicians  by  the  works  of  Pascal. 

There  exists  a  curious  monument  of  Christian  philosophy  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day :  it  is  the  Thoughta  of  Pascal 
with  the  annotations  of  editors.*  It  is  like  tlie  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
the  superb  relics  of  goniua  and  of  past  ages,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  Arab  of  the  desert  has  built  his  miserable  hut. 

"Pascal,"  says  Voltaire,  "a  sublime  madman,  bom  a  century 
too  early."  The  signification  of  this  century  too  early  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reader.  One  single  observation  will  suflSco  to 
show  how  inferior  Pascal  the  tophist  would  have  been  to  Pascal 
the  Chrittian. 

In  what  part  of  his  works  has  the  recluse  of  Port  Royal  soared 
above  fhe  greatest  geniuses?  In  his  six  chopters  on  man.  Now 
these  six  chapters,  which  turn  entirely  on  the  original  fall  of 
man,  would  not  exitt  had  Patcal  been  an  unbeliever. 

We  shall  here  make  an  observation  of  the  highest  importance. 
Among  those  who  have  embraced  the  philosophic  opinions,  some 
are  incessantly  decrying  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  others, 
priding  themselves  on  their  impartiality,  allow  that  oge  the 
facultiet  of  imagination,  but  deny  it  those  of  reason.  The 
eighteenth  century,  say  they,  is  preeminently  the  thinking  age. 

Any  impartial  person  who  reads  with  attention  the  writers  of 


others.  TorrioelH  and  Descartes  had  preceded  him  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  to  bis  treatise  on  eonio  sections,  he  himself 
admitted  that  he  had  derived  his  information  from  a  worli  of  Des-Arguea.  But, 
independently  of  these  discoveries,  Pascal  has  undoubted  claims  to  be  ranked 
among  the  profoundest  minds  that  ever  existed.  T. 
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tbe  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  will  loon  die  over  that  nothing  ttcaptd 
their  tight}  bnt  that,  ooateinplating  i.tjocta  from  »  higher  itand* 
point  than  wo  do,  they  disdained  tho  routes  which  we  pursue, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  their  piercing  eyes  discovered  a  fatal 
abyss. 

This  assertion  we  might  support  with  a  thousand  proofs.  Was 
it  from  ignorance  of  the  objections  against  religion  that  so  many 
great  men  were  religious?  Was  it  not  at  this  very  period  that 
Baylo  published  his  doubts  and  his  sophisms?  Is  it  no  longer 
known  that  Clarke  and  Loibnits  were  then  wholly  engaged  in 
combating  infidelity  ?  that  Pascal  had  planned  a  defence  of  reli- 
gion? that  La  Bruy^re  composed  his  chapter  on  Freelhinken, 
and  Massillon  his  sermon  on  the  Reality  of  a  Future  Slate  f  that, 
finally,  Bossuet  hurled  at  tho  heads  of  atheists  those  overwhelming 
words : — "  What  have  they  seen — these  extraordinary  gcniuseB, 
— what  have  they  seen  more  than  others  t  What  ignorance  is 
theirs !  and  how  fosy  it  would  be  to  confound  them,  if,  weak  and 
presumptuous,  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  instructed !  For 
do  they  think  that  they  have  more  clearly  perceived  tho  diffi- 
culties because  they  sink  under  them  and  because  others  who 
have  teen  them  have  despised  them?  They  have  seen  nothing; 
they  know  nothing;  they  have  not  even  the  means  to  establish 
that  annihilation  for  which  they  hope  after  this  life,  and  which, 
miserable  lot  as  it  is,  they  are  not  sure  of  enjoying." 

And  what  relations,  moral,  political,  or  religious,  escaped  the 
observation  of  Pascal?  What  aspect  of  things  has  he  not 
examined?  If  he  considers  human  nature  in  general,  he  draws 
that  well-known  and  astonishing  picture : — "  Tho  first  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  man,  when  he  surveys  himself,  is  his  body," 
&o.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Man  is  but  a  thinking  reed," 
&c.  Has  Pascal,  we  would  ask,  shown  himself  in  oil  this  a 
shallow  thinker  f 

Modern  writers  have  expatiated  much  on  the  power  of  opinion, 
and  Pascal  was  tho  first  who  made  the  observation.  One  of  the 
strongest  political  reflections  thrown  out  by  Rousseau  is  found 
in  his  discourse  on  the  Inequality  of  Conditions: — "The  first," 
says  he,  ''who,  having  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  say.  This  is  mine,  was  the  real  founder  of  civil 
society."     Now  this  is  almost  word  for  word  tho  awful  idea 
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which  the  leolose  of  Port  Royal  has  expressed  with  a  very  dif- 
fereot  kind  of  energy : — "  This  dog  is  mine,  ijnid  those  poor  chil- 
dren; that  is  my  place  in  the  sunshine;  such  was  the  com- 
mencement  and  the  image  of  the  usurpation  of  the  whole  earth." 

This,  too,  is  one  of  those  thoughts  which  make  us  tremble 
for  Pascal.  What  would  have  become  of  that  great  man  had  he 
not  been  a  Christian  ?  How  adorable  is  that  curb  of  religion, 
which,  without  restraining  our  comprehensive  views,  holds  us 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice ! 

'Tis  the  same  Pascal  who  has  also  observed : — *'  Three  degrees 
of  latitude  overthrow  all  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  determines 
truth,  or  a  few  years  of  possession.  Fundamental  law  changes ; 
right  has  itis  epochs ;  a  pretty  sort  of  justice  that  b  bounded  by 
a  river  or  a  itountain!  Truth  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  may 
be  error  on  the  other." 

Surely,  the  boldest  spectator  of  the  present  age,  the  writer 
most  intent  on  generalizing  ideas  in  order  to  convulse  the  world, 
never  pronounced  a  keener  satire  on  the  justice  of  governments 
and  the  prejudices  of  nations. 

All  the  insults  which  by  means  of  philosophy  we  have  heaped 
upon  human  nature  have  been  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  de- 
rived from  the  works  of  Pascal.  But  in  robbing  this  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  his  ideas  on  the  miseries  of  man,  we  have  not 
known,  like  him,  how  to  discover  the  greatness  of  man.  Bossuet 
and  F4n4lon,  the  former  in  his  Histoire  Uiiiverielle,  his  Avertiase- 
metu,  and  his  Politique  tiri  de  I'EcriUire  sainte,  the  latter  in 
bis  Tilimaque,  have  said  every  thing  essential  on  the  subject  of 
governments.  Montesquieu  himself,  as  it  has  very  justly  been 
remarked,  has  often  done  no  more  than  develop  the  principles  of 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  We  might  fill  volumes  were  we  to  select 
all  the  passages  favorable  to  liberty  and  the  love  of  country 
which  occur  in  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

What  improvement  was  unattempted  in  that  age?^  The 
equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  the  abolition  of  provincial 
customs,  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  criminal  code,  the 
equal  division  of  taxes, — all  those  plans  of  which  we  so  loudly 
boast,  were  p'>posed,  discussed,  and  even  executed  when  the 
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advantages  of  the  reform  appeared  to  counterbalanoe  its  incon- 
veniencies.  Did  not  Bossnet  even  project  a  union  between  the 
Protestant  Ghnrch  and  that  of  Rome?  When  we  consider  that 
Bagnoli,  Le  Maitre,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  and  Pascal,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  youth,  we  shall  scarcely  imagine  that 
education  at  the  present  day  is  better  understood  or  more  scientifi- 
cally conducted.  The  best  classical  books  that  we  even  now 
possess  are  those  of  Port  Royal,  and  in  all  our  elementary  works 
we  do  no  more  than  repeat  them,  often  taking  especial  care  to 
conceal  our  thefts. 

Our  superiority,  then,  is  reduced  to  some  little  progress  in  the 
natural  sciences, — a  progress  resulting  from  that  of  time,  and  by 
no  means  compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  imagination  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it.  The  mind  is  the  same  in  all  ages;  but 
it  is  more  particularly  accompanied  either  by  the  arts  or  by  the 
sciences :  it  is  only  with  the  former  that  it  possesses  all  its  poetic 
grandeur  and  moral  beauty. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  conceived  all 
kinds  of  liberal  ideas,  how  happens  it  that  it  neglected  to  make 
the  same  use  of  them  as  we  have  done?  Ah !  let  us  not  boast  of 
our  experiments.  Pascal,  Bossuet,  F^n^lon,  saw  much  farther 
than  we  do;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  things  as  we  are,  and  even  better, 
they  were  aware  of  the  danger  of  innovations.  Did  their  works 
furnish  no  evidence  of  philosophical  thought,  yet  could  we  sup- 
pose that  these  great  men  were  not  struck  with  the  abuses  which 
creep  in  on  every  side,  and  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
weak  and  the  strong  side  of  human  affairs  ?  But  their  principle 
was  that  a  tmall  evil  ought  not  to  be  done  even  for  the  take  of  a 
great  good,*  and  still  less  in  behalf  of  vain  systems,  which  are 
almost  invariably  productive  of  deplorable  results.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  from  any  want  of  genius  that  this  same  Pascal,  who, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  understood  so  well  the  defect  of  laws 
in  the  absolute  sense,  observed  in  the  relative  tense,  "  How  wise 
it  is  to  distinguish  men  by  external  qualities !  Which  of  us  two 
shall  give  way  to  the  other  ?  the  least  clever  ?  But  I  am  as 
clever  as  he  is ;  we  must  fight  it  out.     He  has  four  lacqueys,  and 
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I  have  but  one ;  that  is  clear,  if  I  will  but  count :  I  must  give 
way,  and  I  am  a  fool  if  I  dispute  the  point." 

Here  is  a  reply  to  volumes  of  sophisms.  The  author  of  the 
Thoughts  submitting  to  four  lacquers  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
philosopher  from  all  those  thinkers  whom  the  four  lacqueys  have 
shocked. 

In  a  word,  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  continued  tranquil,  not  be- 
cause this  or  that  thing  was  unperceived  by  it,  but  because,  on 
making  a  discovery,  it  examined  it  thoroughly,  considering  it  on 
every  side  and  exploring  all  its  dangers.  If  it  did  not  plunge 
into  the  ideas  of  the  times,  the  reason  is  that  it  was  superior  to 
them.  We  take  its  strength  for  its  weakness;  its  secret  and  ours 
are  comprised  in  this  reflection  of  Pascal : — 

"  The  sciences  have  two  extremities,  which  touch  one  another : 
the  first  is  pure  natural  ignorance,  the  state  of  all  mankind  at 
their  birth;  the  other  extremity  is  that  at  which  all  great  minds 
arrive,  who,  after  traversing  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge, discover  that  they  know  nothing,  and  find  themselves  in 
the  same  ignorance  from  which  they  set  out,  but  it  is  a  scientific 
ignorance,  which  is  acquainted  with  itself.  Those  who  have  left 
the  state  of  natural  ignorance,  and  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  other,  have  some  tincture  of  that  self-sufficient  science,  and 
are  puffed  up  with  conceit.  These  are  disturbers  of  soci'ty,  and 
their  judgments  are  more  false  than  those  of  any  of  the  others. 
The  vulgar  and  the  real  scholars  compose  the  mass  of  the  world ; 
the  others  despise  them,  and  are  despised  by  them." 

Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  make  a  sorrowful  reflection  on  our- 
selves. Pascal  had  undertaken  to  give  to  the  world  the  work  of 
which  we  now  publish  so  small  a  portion.  What  a  master-piece 
would  such  a  philosopher  have  produced !  If  God  permitted  him 
not  to  execute  his  design,  it  was,  probably,  because  it  is  not  fit 
that  all  doubts  on  the  subject  of  faith  should  be  removed;  that 
there  may  be  matter  left  for  those  temptations  and  trials  which 
produce  saints  and  martyrs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

or  OHBISTIANITT  AS  IT  BXLATKB  TO  THE    HANNEB  OF 
WRITING  HI8T0BY. 

If  Christianity  has  so  greatly  conduced  to  the  advancement  of 
philosophical  ideas,  it  must  of  course  be  favorable  to  the  genius 
of  history,  which  is  but  a  branch  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
Whoever  rejects  the  sublime  notions  of  nature  and  her  Author 
which  religion  inspires  wilfully  deprives  himself  of  an  abundant 
source  of  images  and  ideas. 

He,  in  fact,  will  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  man  who 
has  long  meditated  on  the  designs  of  Providence ;  he  will  be  best 
able  to  fathom  human  wisdom  who  has  penetrated  into  the  depths 
of  the  divine  intelligence.  The  designs  of  kings,  the  vices  of 
cities,  the  unjust  and  crooked  measures  of  civil  policy,  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  heart  from  the  secret  working  of  the  passions,  those 
long  agitations  with  which  nations  are  at  times  seized,  those 
changes  of  power  from  the  king  to  the  subject,  from  the  noble  to 
the  plebeian,  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, — all  these  subjects  will  be 
inexplicable  to  you,  if  you  have  not,  as  it  were,  attended  the 
council  of  the  Most  High,  and  considered  the  spirit  of  strength, 
of  prudence,  of  weakness,  or  of  error,  which  he  dispenses  to  the 
nations  whose  salvation  or  whose  ruin  he  decrees. 

Eternity,  therefore,  should  be  the  groundwork  of  the  history 
of  time,  every  thing  being  referred  to  God  as  the  universal  cause. 
You  may  extol,  as  much  as  you  please,  the  writer  who,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  deduces  the  most  im- 
portant events  from  the  most  trivial  sources :  a  Ood  watching 
over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  impiety,  that  is  to  say,  the 
absence  of  moral  virtues,  becoming  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
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calamities  of  nations ;  tbis,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  historical  foun- 
dation far  more  noble  and  far  more  solid  tban  tbe  other. 

The  French  revolution  m\\  afford  an  illustration  of  tbis  re- 
mark. Were  they  any  ordinary  causes,  we  would  ask,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  perverted  all  our  affections  and  banished 
from  among  us  that  simplicity  and  greatness  peculiar  to  the  heart 
of  man  ?  The  spirit  of  God  having  withdrawn  from  tbe  people, 
no  force  was  left  except  that  of  original  sin,  which  resumed  its 
empire  as  in  the  days  of  Gain  and  his  race.  Whoever  would 
have  followed  the  dictates  of  reason  felt  a  certain  incapability  of 
good;  whoever  extended  a  pacific  hand  beheld  that  hand  sud- 
denly withered ;  the  bloody  flag  waved  over  the  ramparts  of  every 
city;  war  was  declared  against  all  nations;  then  were  fulfilled 
the  words  of  the  prophet :  "  They  shall  cast  out  the  bones  of  the 
kings  of  Jttdah,  and  the  bones  of  the  princes  thereof,  and  the 
bones  of  the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, out  of  their  graves."*  Streams  of  blood  flowed  in  all  quar- 
ters :  culpable  in  regard  to  the  past,  fanaticism  swept  away  the 
old  institutions ;  culpable  in  regard  to  the  future,  it  founded  no- 
thing new  for  posterity;  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
rising  generation  were  alike  profaned.  In  that  line  of  life  which 
was  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  prolong  beyond  our  own  existence,  each  conflned  his  views  to 
the  present,  and,  consecrating  himself  to  his  own  corruption  as 
to  an  abominable  worship,  lived  as  if  nothing  had  preceded  and 
as  if  nothing  was  to  follow  him. 

But,  while  this  spirit  of  destruction  was  internally  devouring 
France,  a  spirit  of  salvation  was  protecting  her  against  external 
injury.  She  had  neither  prudence  nor  greatness  except  on  her 
frontiers ;  within  all  was  devastation,  without  all  was  triumph. 
The  country  no  longer  reirided  in  the  homes  of  her  children ;  it 
exists  in  a  camp  on  the  Rhine,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty.  You  would  have  imagined  that  you  beheld  the  Jewish 
nation  expelled  from  the  land  of  Gessen,  and  subduing  the  bai^ 
barons  nations  in  the  desert. 

Such  a  combination  of  things  has  no  natural  principle  in  human 
events.    The  religious  writer  alone  can  here  discover  the  profound 
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counsels  of  the  Most  High.  Had  the  oombined  powers  attempted 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  excesses  of  Robespierre,  and  then  left 
France  entire  to  repair  her  calamities  and  her  errors,  they  had, 
perhaps,  gained  their  point.  But  God  beheld  the  iniquity  of 
oonrtS;  and  said  to  the  foreign  soldier,  "  I  will  break  the  sword 
in  thy  hand,  and  thou  shall  not  destroy  the  people  of  St.  Louis." 
Thus  religion  seems  to  lead  to  the  explanation  of  the  most  in- 
comprehensible facts  in  history.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  name 
of  God  something  sublime,  which  imparts  to  the  style  a  certain 
wonderftil  power,  so  that  the  most  religious  writer  is  almost  in- 
variably the  most  eloquent.  Without  religion,  it  is  posnble  to 
have  wit,  but  veiy  difficult  to  possess  genius.  Add  to  this,  yon 
perceive  in  the  Christian  historian  the  tone,  we  had  almost  said 
the  taste,  of  an  honest  man,  which  renders  you  disposed  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  all  that  he  relates.  On  the  contrary,  you  mis- 
trust the  sophistical  historian ;  for,  as  he  almost  always  represents 
society  in  an  unfavorable  light,  you  are  inclined  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  deceiver. 


CHAPTER  n. 


OV  THS  OENERAIi  OAUSKS  WHICH   HAVB    FBXVBNTID  UOVSSM 
WRITERS  FROM  SUCCEEDING  IN   BISTORT. 

Fir$t  Catue — The  Beauties  of  the  Ancient  SvhfectB. 

A  POWERFUL  objection  here  occurs :  If  Christianity  is  favor- 
able to  the  genius  of  history,  how  happens  it  that  modem  vrriters 
are  in  general  inferior  to  those  of  antiquity  in  this  profound  and 
important  departn>ent  of  literature  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  assumed  in  this  objection  is  not 
strictly  true,  since  one  of  the  most  beautiful  historical  monuments 
that  exists  among  men — ^the  Ditcourse  on  Univenal  Hiitoty — ^was 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But,  deferring  for  a  mo- 
ment our  considerations  on  that  work,  let  us  inquire  into  the 
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Oftoaea  of  onr  inferiority  in  histoiy,  if  that  inferiority  aotually 
eziata.  These  causes  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  two  kinds;  some  be- 
longing to  hittory,  and  others  to  the  hulorian. 

Ancient,  history  presents  a  picture  which  has  no  parallel  in 
modem  times.  The  Greeks  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
greatness  of  men — the  Romans  for  the  greatness  of  things. 
Rome  and  Athens,  setting  out  from  a  state  of  nature  and  attain- 
ing  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  traversed  the  entire  scale 
of  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  of  ignorance  and  the  arts.  You  ob- 
serve  the  growth  of  man  and  of  his  intellect.  At  first  a  child, 
then  the  sport  of  all  the  passions  in  youth,  strong  and  wise  in  ma- 
turer  years,  infirm  and  corrupt  in  his  old  age.  The  state  follows 
the  man,  passing  from  the  royal  or  paternal  government  to  the 
republican  constitution,  and  then  sinking  with  decrepitude  into 
despotism. 

Though  modem  nations  ''xhibit,  as  we  shall  presently  have  oo- 
casion  to  observe,  some  interesting  epochs,  some  celebrated  reigns, 
some  brilliant  portraits,  some  illustrious  actions,  yet  it  must  bo 
09nfessed  that  they  do  not  furnish  the  historian  with  that  combi- 
nation of  things,  that  sublimity  of  lessons,  which  make  ancient 
histoiy  a  complete  whole  and  a  finished  picture.  They  did  not 
begin  with  the  first  step.  They  did  not  form  themselves  by  de- 
grees. They  were  suddenly  transported  from  the  recesses  of 
forests  and  the  savage  state  into  the  midst  of  cities  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  but  young  branches  engrafted  upon  an  aged 
trunk.  Thus  their  origin  is  involved  in  darkness.  You  perceive 
there  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  virtues  and  the  greatest  vices ; 
gross  ignorance  and  gleams  of  light ;  vague  notions  of  justice  and 
of  government ;  a  confused  medley  in  manners  and  in  language. 
These  nations  have  not  passed  either  through  that  state  in 
which  good  manners  make  the  laws,  or  that  in  which  good  laws 
make  the  manners. 

These  nations  having  established  themselves  upon  the  rains  of 
the  ancient  world,  another  phenomenon  strikes  the  historian. 
Every  thing  suddenly  assumes  a  regular  appearance,  a  uniform 
aspect.  He  (discovers  monarchies  on  every  side,  while  the  few 
petty  republics  intermixed  with  them  are  either  converted  into 
principalities  or  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  At  the 
same  time,  the  arts  and  sciences  are  developed ;  but  in  silence 
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and  obscurity.  They  separate  themselves,  as  it  were,  from  the 
destinies  of  man.  They  cease  to  influence  the  fate  of  empires. 
Confined  to  a  small  class  of  citizens,  they  become  rather  an  object 
of  luxury  and  curiosity  than  an  additional  element  of  national 
life. 

Thus  every  thing  is  consolidated  at  once.  A  religious  and  poli- 
tical balance  keeps  all  the  different  parts  of  Europe  upon  a  level. 
None  of  them  is  nov  liable  to  destruction.  The  most  insignificant 
modern  state  may  boast  of  a  duration  equal  to  that  of  the  empire 
of  a  Cyrus  or  a  Caesar.  Christianity  is  the  sheet-anchor  which 
has  fixed  so  many  floating  nations  and  kept  them  in  port;  but 
their  ruin  is  almost  certain  if  they  come  to  break  the  common 
chain  by  which  religion  holds  them  together. 

Now,  by  diffusing  over  nations  that  uniformity,  and,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  that  monotony  of  manners  which  the  laws  produced 
in  ancient  Egypt,  and  which  they  still  occasion  in  India  and 
China,  Christianity  has  of  course  rendered  th<9  colors  of  histoiy 
less  vivid.  Those  general  virtues  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries, 
such  as  humanity,  modesty,  charity,  which  it  has  substituted  in« 
stead  of  the  doubtful  political  virtues,  have  also  less  scope  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  As  they  are  genuine  virtues,  they  shun  the 
glare  of  light  and  the  clamor  of  fame.  Among^the  modem  na- 
tions there  is  a  certain  silence  in  affairs  which  disconcerts  the 
historian.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  complain  of  this !  The  moral' 
man  among  us  is  far  superior  to  the  moral  man  of  the  ancients. 
Our  reason  is  not  perverted  by  an  abominable  religion.  We 
adore  no  monsters.  Obscenity  walks  not  forib  with  unblushing 
face  among  Christians.  We  have  neither  gladiators  nor  slaves. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  the  sight  of  blood  thrilled  us  with  horror. 
Ah !  let  us  not  envy  the  Romans  their  Tacitus  if  it  be  necessary 
to  purchase  him  with  a  Tiberius ! 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  CONTINUED. 

Second    Cmue — The  Ancients  ExhamUd  all  the  Hittorical 
Stj/le»  except  the  Christian  Style. 

To  this  first  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  onr  historians,  arising 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects,  must  he  added  a  second, 
originating  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  wrote  histoiy. 
They  exhausted  all  its  colors,  and  if  Christianity  had  not  fur- 
nished a  new  order  of  reflections  and  ideas,  the  doors  of  history 
would  have  been  forever  dosed  against  the  modems. 

Young  and  brilliant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  she  held  forth 
to  the  view  of  Greece  natural  pictures  of  the  birth  of  society 
and  the  primitivo  manners  of  men.  The  historian  of  those  days 
enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of  writing  the  annals  of  fable 
while  writing  those  of  truth.  He  needed  but  to  paint,  and  not 
to  reflect.  The  vices  and  virtues  of  nations  were  as  yet  only  in 
their  poetical  age. 

Other  times  brought  with  them  other  manners.  Thucydides 
was  deprived  of  those  admirable  delineations  of  the  cradle  of  the 
world;  but  he  entered  a  hitherto  uncultivated  field  of  history. 
He  traced  with  eaergy  and  gravity  the  evils  occasioned  by  poli- 
tical dissensions,  leaving  to  posterity  examples  by  which  it  never 
profits. 

Xenophon,  in  his  turn,  discovered  a  new  path.  Without  be- 
coming dull,  or  sacrificing  any  portion  of  Attic  elegance,  he  took 
a  pious  view  of  the  human  heart,  and  became  the  father  of  moral 
history. 

Placed  on  a  more  extensive  stage,  and  in  the  only  country 
where  two  species  of  eloquence — that  of  the  bar  and  that  of  poli- 
tics— flourished,  Livy  transfused  them  both  into  his  works.  He 
was  the  orator,  as  Herodotus  was  the  poet,  of  history. 

Finally,  the  corruption  of  mankind — the  execrable  reigns  of  a 
Tiberius  ftnd  a  Nero — gave  birth  to  the  last  species  of  histoiy. 
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the  philosophioal.  The  oaoaes  of  eTento — iriiieli  Hwodotas  luid 
sought  in  the  gods,  Thaoydides  in  politiml  oonstitatioBs,  Xeno> 
phon  in  moralB,  and  Livy  in  the  oonooirence  of  all  theae  difiSsrent 
oironmstanoea  combined — Taoitos  diaoovered  in  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  aaaert  that  these 
great  historians  shine  exclusively  in  the  characters  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  assign  to  them ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
these  are  the  distinctive  features  of  their  works.  Between  these 
primitive  characters  of  history  there  are  tints  which  were 
seized  by  historians  of  an  inferior  rank.  Thus,  Polybius  taket 
his  place  between  Thucydides  the  politician  and  Xenophon  the 
philosophic  soldier.  Sallust  partakes  at  once  of  the  respective 
manners  of  Tacitus  and  Livy ;  but  the  former  surpasses  him  in 
energy  of  thought,  and  the  latter  in  beauty  of  narration.  Sue- 
tonius wrote  biography  without  refivHJtion  and  without  reserve. 
Pl|utarch  added  morality  to  it.  Vellbios  Pateroulus  learned  to 
generaliie  without  distorting  history.  Florus  produced  a  philo* 
sophical  epitome  of  it.  Lastly,  Diodorus  Sioulus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Quintus  Gurtius,  Aurelius  Victor, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Justin,  Eutropius,  and  others  whom  we 
forbear  to  mention  or  whose  names  have  slipped  our  memory, 
conducted  history  down  to  the  period  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Christian  authors, — a  period  when  a  total  change  took  place  in 
the  minds  and  in  the  manners  of  men.  , 

Between  truths  and  illusions  the  case  is  widely  different.  The 
latter  are  inexhaustible,  and  the  circle  of  the  former  is  confined. 
Poetry  is  ever  new,  and  this  it  is  that  constitutes  its  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  men.  But  in  morals  and  in  history  you  are  limited 
to  the  narrow  sphere  of  truth.  Do  what  you  will,  yon  cannot 
avoid  the  repetition  of  known  observations.  What  historical 
field,  then,  was  left  for  the  modems  which  had  not  been  previously 
explored?  They  could  do  no  more  than  imitate;  and  in  th^se 
imitations  severid  causes  prevented  their  attaining  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  originals.  As  poetry,  the  origin  of  the  Oatti,  the 
Tencteri,  the  Mattiaoi,  in  the  depths  of  the  Heroynian  Forest, 
displayed  nothing  of  that  brilliant  Olympus,  of  those  cities  reared 
by  the  sounds  of  the  lyre,  and  of  the  whole  enchanted  infancy  of 
the  Hellenes  and  of  the  Pelasgi,  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Aohelona  and  the  Eurotw.  In  politics,  the  feudal  system  for* 
bade  important  lessons.  As  to  eloquence,  there  was  only  that 
of  the  pulpit.  As  to  philosophy,  the  nations  were  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently miserable  or  sufficiently  corrupt  for  it  to  begin  to  make 
its  appearance. 

Imitations  were,  however,  produced  with  more  or  less  succesa. 
Bentivoglio  in  Italy  copied  Livy,  and  would  be  eloquent  were  ho 
not  affected.  Davila,  Guicciardini,  and  Fra  Paolo,  had  move  sim- 
plicity,  and  Mariana,  in  Spain,  displayed  considerable  talents; 
but  this  fiery  Jesuit  disgraced  a  department  of  literature  whose 
highest  merit  is  impartiality.*  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon, 
have  more  or  less  followed  Sallust  or  Tacitus ;  but  the  latter  his- 
torian has  produced  two  writers  not  inferior  to  himself, — Maohiarcl 
and  Montesquieu. 

Tacitus,  however,  should  not  be  chosen  for  a  model  without 
great  caution.  The  adoption  of  Livy  is  liable  to  fewer  inconve- 
niences. The  eloquence  of  the  former  is  too  peculiarly  his  own  to 
be  attempted  by  any  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  his  genius.  Taci- 
tus, Machiavel,  and  Montesquieu,  have  formed  a  dangerous  school, 
by  introducing  those  ambitious  expressions,  those  dry  phrases, 


I  Hariai*,  a  native  of  Spain,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oen- 
tariei.  Our  author  very  probably  borrowed  hii  opinion  of  Mariana's  historical 
merit  from  the  Abb^  Mably's  work  on  the  manner  of  writing  history.  Mably, 
however,  adinits  that  his  knowledge  of  Mariana  was  not  derived  flrom  his  own 
personal  reading.  What  rendered  Mariana  obnoxious  to  the  French  was  not 
the  defect  of  his  style  as  the  historian  of  Spain,  but  his  fierce  denunciation  of 
tyranny  and  fearless  advocacy  of  democratic  principles  in  his  work,  Dt  Regt  «( 
Rtfiii  inititutione.  To  men  who,  like  Chateaubriand,  had  Just  emerged  from 
the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  an  author  like  Mariana  might  well  have 
appeared  fiery,  though  teaching  the  simple  truth.  The  character  of  doctrines 
depends  much  upon  the  times  in  which  they  appear.  Tm  fact  is,  the  Jesuits 
have  had  a  difficult  position  amid  the  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind. 
When  they  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  authority  in  defending  the  Ainda- 
nental  principles  of  order  and  law,  they  have  been  condemned  as  the  friends 
of  tyranny ;  and  when,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  tmtb,  they  have  denounced 
despotism  and  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  have  been  held  up  as 
the  enemies  of  social  order !  Thus,  when  John  the  Baptist  came,  neither  eat- 
ing bread  nor  drinking  wine,  the  Jews  declared  that  he  had  a  devil;  and 
'  when  Christ  appeared,  eating  and  drinking,  the  same  Jews  pronounced  him 
a  glutton.  The  Jesuits,  therefore,  will  always  answer  the  world  as  he  an- 
swered the  Jews: — "And  wisdom  is  Justified  by  all  her  children."  Luke 
TiL    T. 
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those  abrupt  turns,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity,  bor- 
der on  obsourity  and  bad  taste. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  this  manner  to  those  immortal  geniuses 
who,  ttom  different  causes,  have  created  a  peculiar  style ;  a  style 
which  they  alone  can  support,  and  which  it  is  dangerous  to  imi- 
tate. Be  it  remembered  that  the  writers  of  the  most  brilliant 
eras  of  literature  were  strangers  to  that  studied  conciseness  of 
ideas  and  language.  The  ideas  of  Livy  and  Bossuet  are  copious, 
and  strictly  concatenated ;  with  thorn,  every  word  arises  out  of 
that  which  goes  before  it,  and  gives  birth  to  the  word  which  is 
to  follow.  Great  rivers,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  simile, 
flow  not  at  intervals  in  a  right  line ;  their  currents,  slowly  rolling 
from  their  distant  sources,  are  continually  increasing ;  they  take 
a  large  and  circuitous  sweep  in  the  plains,  embracing  cities  and 
forests  with  their  mighty  arms,  and  discharging  into  the  ocean 
streams  of  water  capable  of  filling  its  deepest  caverns. 


CHAPIER  IV. 


OV    THE   REASONS    WHY   THE    FRENCH    HAVE    NO    HI8T0BI0AL 
WORKS,   BUT  ONLY  MEMOIRS. 

Here  is  another  question,  which  rel&tes  ekclusively  to  the 
French : — Why  have  we  nothing  but  memoirs  instead  of  history, 
and  why  are  almost  all  of  these  memoirs  excellent  ? 

The  Frenchman,  in  all  ages,  even  while  yet  a  barbarian,  was 
vain,  thoughtless,  and  sociable.  He  reflects  little  upon  objects  in 
general,  but  he  is  an  inquisitive  observer  of  details,  and  his  eye 
is  quick,  penetrating,  and  accurate.  He  must  always  be  upon  the 
stage  himself,  and  even  in  the  quality  of  an  historian  he  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  keep  entirely  out  of  sight.  Memoirs  leave 
him  at  fall  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  There,  with- 
out quitting  the  theatre,  he  introduces  his  observations,  which 
are  always  intelligent  and  sometimes  profound.  He  is  fond  of 
saying,  I  was  there,  avd  the  king  said  to  me — The  prince  in- 
farmed  me — I  gave  my  advice,  I  faresnio  the  benefit  or  the  mit- 

chief.    In  this  manner  his  vanity  gratifies  itself;   he  makes  a 
80* 
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diiplay  of  hb  wit  to  the  reader;  and  hu  lolicitade  to  gain  credit 
for  ingenioua  ideal  often  leads  him  to  think  well.  In  thia  kind 
of  hiatory,  moreover,  he  is  not  obliged  to  renounce  his  passions, 
from  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  part.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in 
this  or  that  cause,  in  behalf  of  this  or  that  person ;  and,  some- 
times insulting  the  adverse  party,  at  others  jeering  his  own,  he 
at  once  indulges  his  revenge  and  gives  vent  to  his  spleen. 

From  the  Sire  de  Joinville  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rets,  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  of  the  League  to  those  of  the  time  of  the 
Fronde,  this  character  is  eveiywhore  conspicuous ;  it  betrays  it- 
self even  in  the  grave  Sully.  But  when  you  would  tranfer  to 
history  this  art  of  details,  the  whole  scene  is  changed;  for  weak 
tints  are  lost  in  large  pictures,  like  slight  undulations  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Compelled  in  this  case  to  geBeralise  our 
observations,  we  fall  into  the  spirit  of  system.  Add  to  this  that, 
being  prevented  from  speaking  openly  of  ourselves,  we  appear 
behind  all  the  characters  of  our  history.  In  the  narrative  we 
become  jejune,  prolix,  and  circumstantial,  because  we  chat  much 
better  than  we  rebte ;  in  general  refleotionB  we  are  trivial  or  vul- 
gar, because  we  are  intimately  acquainted  with  him  only  with 
whom  we  associate.* 

Finally,  the  private  life  of  the  French  is,  perhaps,  another  cir- 
cumstance unfavorable  to  the  genius  of  history.  Tranqdillity  of 
mind  is  necessary  for  him  who  would  write  well  upon  men.  Now 
our  literati,  living  in  •general  without  families,  or  at  least  out  of 
their  families,  their  passions  restless  and  their  days  miserably 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  vanity,  acquire  habits  which  are 
directly  at  variance  with  the  gravity  of  history.  This  practice 
of  confining  our  whole  existence  within  a  certain  circle  must,  of 
course,  shorten  our  sight  and  contract  our  ideas.  Too  attentive 
to  a  nature  that  is  but  the  creature  of  compact,  genuine  nature 


■  We  kn'<w  that  th«re  are  exceptions,  and  that  aome  French  writers  have 
diitinguishvd  themaelvei  as  historians ;  we  shall  presently  do  justice  to  their  ' 
merit  But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  found  an  objection  upon 
thia  fact,  which  oould  not  alTect  the  truth  of  our  general  assertion.  Otherwise, 
there  would  be  no  truth  in  criticism.  Qeneral  theories  partake  not  of  the 
nature  of  man,  in  which  the  purest  truth  contains  always  some  mixture  of 
error.  Truth  in  man  is  like  a  triangle,  which  can  hare  but  one  right  angle, 
as  if  nature  had  wished  to  impress  an  image  of  oar  defective  virtue  upon  the 
very  loienee  which  alone  we  consider  certain. 
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dttdM  oar  obMrration ;  we  aoaroely  erer  rauoo  upon  i(,  •xoept 
by  an  eztnordiuiy  effort,  and,  u  it  were,  by  aceident ;  and  when 
we  happen  to  be  right,  it  ia  the  reanit  <4  oonjeotore  more  than  of 
judgment. 

We  may  therefore  aafely  oonclade  that  to  the  roTolntion  in 
hnman  affaire,  to  a  different  order  of  things  and  of  times,  to  the 
diffloolty  of  strilcing  oat  new  traolts  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in 
philosophy,  we  must  ascribe  the  inferiority  of  the  modems  in 
history ;  and  as  to  the  French,  if  they  have  in  general  good  me> 
moirs  only,  it  is  in  their  peculiar  character  that  we  must  seek  the 
reason  of  this  singularity. 

By  some,  it  has  been  referred  to  political  causes ;  if,  say  they, 
history  has  not  risen  among  us  to  the  standard  of  antiquity,  it  is 
because  her  independent  genius  has  always  been  fettered.  This 
assertion  seems  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by  facts.  In  no  age,  in 
no  country,  under  no  form  of  government,  was  greater  freedom 
of  thought  enjoyed  than  in  France  during  the  time  of  the  mon- 
archy. Some  acts  of  oppression,  some  severe  or  unjust  proceed- 
ings  of  the  censors  of  the  press,  may,  no  doubt,  be  adduced ;  but 
would  they  counterbalance  the  numberless  contrary  examples  ?* 
Turn  to  our  memoirs,  and  in  every  page  of  them  you  will  find  the 
severest  and  often  the  most  offensive  truths  levelled  against  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles.  The  Frenchman  has  never  bowed  with  abject 
servility  to  the  yoke ;  he  has  always  indemnified  himself  by  the 
independence  of  his  opinion  for  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him 
by  monarchical  forms.  The  Talet  of  Rabelais,  the  trertise  on 
Voluntary  Slavery  by  La  Beotie,  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  the 
MaraU  of  Charron,  the  Republics  of  Boddin,  all  the  works  in 
favor  of  the  League,  the  treatise  in  which  Mariana  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  defend  regicide,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  privilege 
of  unlimited  discussion  belonged  to  other  times  as  well  as  to  tb'? 
present.  If  the  oitiien  rather  than  the  subject  constituted  the 
historian,  how  happens  it  that  Tacitus,  Livy  himself,  and  among 
us  the  Bishop  of  Meauz  and  Montesquieu,  gave  their  severe  les- 
sons under  the  most  absolute  masters  that  ever  reigned  ?  Never 
did  they  imagine,  while  censuring  dishonorable  actions  and  prais- 
ing the  virtuous,  that  the  liberty  of  writing  consisted  in  abusing 
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gOTeramenta  and  shaking  the  foundations  of  duty.  Had  they  made 
Bo  pernicious  a  use  of  their  talents,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Louis 
would  most  assuredly  htfve  compelled  them  to  be  silent;  but  is 
Dot  this  kind  of  dependence  a  benefit  rather  than  an  evil  ?  When 
Voltaire  submitted  to  a  lawful  censure,  he  gave  us  Chatiet  XII, 
and  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.;  when  he  broke  through  all  restraint, 
he  produced  only  the  Essay  on  Manners.  There  are  truths  which 
prove  the  source  of  the  greatest  disorders,  because  they  inflame 
all  the  passions;  and  yet,  unless  a  just  authority  closes  our  lips, 
it  is  precisely  these  that  we  take  the  highest  pleasure  in  reveal- 
ing, because  they  gratify,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  malignity 
of  our  hearts  corrupted  by  the  fall,  and  our  primitive  propensity 
to  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EXOELLINCE  OF  MODERN  BISTORT. 

It  is  now  but  just  to  consider  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and 
to  show  that  modem  history  is  still  capable  of  being  highly  in- 
teresting, if  treated  by  some  skilful  hand.  The  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  Charlemagne,  the  crusades,  chivalry,  a  battle 
of  Bouvines,  the  last  branch  of  au  imperial  family  perishing  at 
Naples  on  a  scaffold,  a  battle  of  Lepanto,  a  Henry  IV.  in  France, 
a  Charles  I.  in  England,  present  at  least  memorable  epochs,  sin- 
gular manners,  celebrated  events,  tragic  catastrophes.  But  the 
grand  point  to  be  seized  in  modem  history  is  the  change  pro- 
duced by  Christianity  in  social  order.  By  erecting  morals  on  a 
new  basis,  it  has  modified  the  character  of  nations,  and  created  in 
Europe  a  race  of  men  totally  different  from  the  ancients  in  opi- 
nions, government,  customs,  manners,  arts,  and  sciences. 

And  what  characteristic  traits  do  the  new  nations  exhibit! 
Here  are  the  Germans,  a  people  among  whom  the  radical  cor- 
ruption of  the  higher  classes  has  never  extended  its  influence  to 
the  lower;  where  the  indifference  of  the  former  toward  their 
country  has  never  prevented  the  latter  from  being  sincerely  at- 
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twshed  to  it ;  a  people  among  whom  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  of 
fidelity,  of  slavery  and  of  independence,  has  never  changed  since 
the  days  of  Taoitos.  * 

There  you  behold  the  laborions  Batavians,  whose  information 
comes  from  their  good  sense,  their  ingenuity  from  industry,  their 
virtues  from  coldness,  and  their  passions  from  reason. 

Italy,  with  her  hundred  princes  and  magnificent  recollections, 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  obscure  and  republican  Switzerland. 

Spain,  cut  o£f  from  other  nations,  still  presents  a  more  original 
character  to  the  historian.  The  kind  of  stagnation  of  manners 
in  which  she  lies  will,  perhaps,  one  day  prove  of  advantage  to 
her,  and,  when  all  the  other  European  nations  will  have  been 
exhausted  by  corruption,  she  alone  will  be  able  to  appear  with 
lustre  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  because  there  the  ground- 
work of  morals  will  still  subsist. 

A  mixture  of  German  and  French  blood,  the  English  nation 
displays  in  every  thing  its  double  origin.  Its  government,  a 
compound  of  royalty  and  aristocracy;  its  religion,  less  pompous 
than  the  Catholic,  but  more  brilliant  than  the  Lutheran;  its 
soldiers,  at  once  robust  and  active ;  its  literature  and  its  arts ; 
finally,  the  language,  the  very  features  and  persons,  of  the 
English,  partake  of  the  two  sources  from  which  they  are  de- 
scended. With  German  simplicity,  sedateness,  good  sense,  and 
deliberation,  they  combine  the  fire,  impetuosity,  levity,  vivacity, 
and  elegance  of  mind,  which  distinguish  the  French. 

The  English  have  public  spirit,  and  we  have  national  honor; 
our  good  qualities  are  rather  the  gifts  of  divine  favor  than  the 
effects  of  a  political  education.  Like  the  demi-gods,  we  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  heaven  than  to  earth. 

The  French,  the  eldest  sons  of  antiquity,  are  Romans  in 
genius  and  Greeks  in  character.  Restless  and  fickle  in  pros- 
perity, constant  and  invincible  in  adversity ;  formed  for  all  the 
arts;  polished  even  to  excess  during  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state;  rude  and  savage  in  political  commotions;  tossed,  like 
ships  without  ballast,  by  the  vehemence  of  all  the  passions, — 
one  moment  in  the  skies,  the  next  in  the  abyss;  enthusiasts 
alike  in  good  and  in  evil,  doing  the  former  without  expecting 
thanks  and  the  latter  without  feeling  remorse;  remembering 
neither  their  crimes  nor  their  virtues ;  pusillanimously  attached 
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to  life  in  time  of  peace,  prodigal  of  their  blood  in  battl«;  ytin^ 
Batirioal,  ambitions,  fond  at  once  of  old  faahions  and  of  innova* 
tions;  despising  all  mankind  except  themselves;  individnally  the 
most  amiable,  collectively  the  most  disagreeable  of  men ;  charm- 
ing in  their  own  country,  insupportable  abroad;  alternately 
more  gentle,  more  innocent  than  the  lamb  submitting  to  the 
knife,  and  more  merciless,  more  ferocious  than  the  tiger  spring- 
ing upon  his  prey: — such  were  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  such 
are  the  French  of  the  present  day. 

Having  thus  balanced  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  modem  history  and  of  ancient  history,  it  is  time  to  remind 
the  reader  that,  if  the  historians  of  antiquity  are,  in  general, 
superior  tci  ours,  this  truth  is  nevertheless  liable  to  great  excep- 
tions. We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that,  thanks  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  French  genius  has  almost  attuned  the  same 
perfection  in  this  noble  department  of  literature  as  in  its  other 
blanches. 


CHAPTER  VL 


yOLTAIRB  OONSIOnUCD  A8  AN  HISTOBIAN. 

<<  VoLTAiBS,"  says  Montesquieu,  "will  never  compose  a  good 
history;  he  is  like  the  monks,  who  write  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  but  for  the  glory  of  their  order. 
Voltaire  writes  for  his  convent." 

This  opinion,  applied  to  the  Age  of  Lmm  XIV.  and  the 
Siitory  of  Charles  XII.  y  is  far  too  severe,  but  perfectly  accu- 
rate in  regard  to  the  E»»ay  on  the  Manners  of  Nations.*  Two 
authors,  in  particular,  were  formidable  to  those  who  combated 
Christianity,  Pascal,  and  Bossuet.  These,  then,  it  was  necessary 
to  attack,  and  to  endeavor,  indirectly,  to  destroy  their  authority. 


I  An  nngawded  word  ia  VolUln't  Oorrt*p<md*ne9  ihowi  what  wm  hi! 
dMign,  akod  what  the  hutorioal  truth  he  aimed  at,  in  writing  the  Euaj/. 
"I  have  made  a  bnrleiqae  of  the  whole  world:  it  ii  a  good  hit" — Corrup, 
<h».,  tome  T.  p.  9L 
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Hence  the  edition  of  Pascal  with  notes,  and  the  Euay,  which 
was  held  np  in  opposition  to  the  Diieoune  on  Univerial  HiMry. 
Bat  never  did  the  anti-religious  party,  in  other  respeoto  too 
successful,  commit  a  grosser  error  or  afford  Ghristianityim  greater 
triumph.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  Voltaire,  with  so 
much  taste  and  discrimination,  should  not  have  nnderetood 
the  danger  of  a  conflict,  hand  to  hand,  with  Bossuet  and  Pascal. 
The  observation  which  applies  to  all  his  poetical  works  holds 
good  in  regard  to  his  historical  productions :  while  he  declaims 
against  religion,  his  finest  pages  are  inspired  by  Christianity. 
Witness  the  fuUowing  portrait  of  St.  Louis : — 

"  Louis  IX.,"  says  he,  "  appeared  to  be  a  prince  destined  to 
reform  Europe,  if  Europe  could  have  been  reformed,  to  polish 
France  and  render  her  triumphant,  and  to  be  in  all  things  a 
pattern  to  mankind.  His  piety,  which  was  that  of  an  anchoret, 
took  from  him  none  of  the  virtues  of  a  king.  A  wise  economy 
lessened  not  his  librrai..  -.  Ue  knew  how  to  combine  profound 
policy  with  strict  ju.:  *i<.  d  perhaps  he  is  the  only  monarch 
who  deserves  that  <i.ni  :^y.rr'  Prudent  and  firm  in  council, 
intrepid  in  battle  without  oeing  rash,  compassionate  as  though 
he  had  all  his  life  been  unfortunate,  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 

carry  virtue  to  a  higher  pitch Seized  with  the  plague 

before  Tunis,  he  was,  by  his  own  command,  laid  upon  ashes,  and 
expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  with  all  the  piety  of  a 
monk  and  all  the  fortitude  of  a  truly  great  man." 

Was  it  the  design  of  Voltaire,  in  this  portrait,  which  is  so 
elegantly  drawn,  to  depreciate  his  hero  by  introducing  an 
anchoret  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  such  was  his  intei  - 
tion ;  but  how  egregious  was  the  mistake !  It  is  precisely  the 
contrast  between  the  religious  and  the  military  virtues,  between 
Christian  humility  and  royal  grandeur,  that  constitutes  the 
pathos  and  the  buauty  of  this  picture. 

Christianity  necessarily  heightens  the  effect  of  historical  deli- 
neations, by  making  the  characters  start,  as  it  were,  from  the 
canvas,  and  laying  the  warm  colors  of  the  passions  on  a  cold 
and  tranquil  ground.  To  renounce  its  grave  morality  would 
be  to  reject  the  only  new  method  of  eloquence  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Voltaire,  had  he 
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been  religioos,  would  bave  ezoelled  in  biatoiy.  He  wants  notbing 
bat  serioasness;  and,  notwithstanding  bia  imperfections,  be  is 
perbitps,  witb  tbe  exception  of  Boosuet,  tbe  best  bistorian  tbat 
Fntnoe  bas  produced. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


PHILIP  DB  COMMINES  AND  ROLLIN. 

A  Cbbistiaii  eminently  poasesses  the  qualities  which  one 
of  tbe  ancients*  requires  in  an  historian — «  a  quick  perception 
of  tbe  things  of  the  world,  and  a  pleasing  way  of  expressing 
himself." 

As  a  biographer,  Philip  de  Commines  bears  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  Plutarch ;  his  simplicity  is  even  more  unaffected 
than  tbat  of  the  ancient  writer,  who  frequently  has  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  simple.  Plutarch  loves  to  run  after 
ideas,  and  in  many  of  his  artless  turns  he  is  but  a  very  agreeable 
impostor. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  be  is  better  informtd  than 
Commines ;  and  yet  this  old  French  gentleman,  with  the  gospel 
and  his  confidence  in  the  hermits,  has,  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance,  left  memoirs  replete  with  instruction.  Among  the 
ancients,  erudition  was  indispensably  necessary  for  a  writer; 
among  us,  an  illiterate  Christian,  whose  only  study  has  been 
tbe  love  of  God,  has  often  produced  an  admirable  volume. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  St.  Paul  observes,  "  Though  I  under- 
stand all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  bave  not  charity, 
I  am  notbing." 

RoUin  is  the  F4n^lon  of  history,  and,  like  the  latter,  has 
embellished  Egypt  and  Greece.  The  first  volumes  of  the 
Ancient  History  are  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity :  the 
narrative  of  this  virtuous  author  is  full,  simple,  and  tranquil; 
and  Christianity,  inspiring  his  writings,  has  imparted  to  him 
something  that  deeply  affects  the  mind.     His  works  denote 

'  Luoian,  in  his  Inquiry  how  Hiitory  ought  to  bt  terilttn. 
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tliat  good  man,  loJwse  heart,  according  tc  the  admirable  ex- 
pression of  Scripture,  is  a  continual  /eatt.*^  Rollin  has  diffused 
over  the  crimes  of  men  the  serenity  of  a  conscience  void  of 
reproach,  and  the  grace  and  charity  of  an  apostle  lof  Christ. 
Shall  we  never  witness  the  return  of  those  times,  when  the 
education  of  youth  and  the  hopes  of  posterity  were  intrusted 
to  such  hands  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOSSUET  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  HI8T0BIAN. 

But  it  is  in  the  Ditcourte  on  Universal  History  that  thd 
influence  of  the  genius  of  Christianity  over  the  genius  of 
history  appears  eminently  conspicuous.  Political  like  Thucy- 
dides,  moral  like  Xenophon,  eloquent  like  Livy,  as  profound 
and  graphic  as  Tacitus,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  has,  moreover, 
that  solemnity  and  elevation  of  style  of  which  no  example 
is  to  be  found  except  in  the  admirable  exordium  of  the  book 
of  Maccabees. 

Bossuet  is  more  than  an  historian;  he  is  a  father  of  the  Church, 
an  inspired  priest,  on  whose  brow  oft  plays  a  lambent  flame  as 
on  that  of  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews.  What  a  survey  has 
he  taken  of  the  earth !  he  is  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  I  A 
patriarch  under  the  palm-tree  of  Tophel,  a  minister  at  the  court 
of  Babylon,  a  priest  at  Memphis,  a  legislator  at  Sparta,  a  citizen 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  he  changes  time  and  place  at  pleasure; 
he  passes  along  with  the  rapidity  and  the  majesty  of  ages.  With 
the  rod  of  the  law  in  hand,  and  with  irresistible  authority,  he 
drives  before  him  ptle-mile  both  Jews  and  G-entiles  to  tie  grave ; 
he  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  funeral  procession  of  all  generations, 
and,  supported  by  Isaias  and  Jeremias,  he  raises  his  prophetic 
lamentations  amid  the  ruins  and  the  wrecks  of  the  human  race. 

The  first  part  of  the  Discourse  on  Universal  History  is  admi- 
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nble  for  the  narration;  the  second,  for  Bublimity  of  atyle  and 
lofty  metaphysical  ideas;  the  third,  for  the  profundity  of  its 
moral  and  political  views.  Have  livy  and  Sallust  any  observa- 
tions on  the  ancient  Romans  superior  to  these  words  of  the 
iBishop  of  Meauz  ? 

"The  groundwork  of  a  Roman,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  was  the  love  of  his  liberty  and  of  his  country :  one 
of  these  principles  caused  him  to  love  the  other;  because  he 
loved  his  liberty,  he  also  loved  his  countiy,  as  a  mother  that 
brought  him  up  in  sentiments  equally  generous  and  free. 

« Under  this  name  of  liberty,  the  Romans  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  figured  to  themselves  a  state  in  which  no  individual 
was  subject  to  any  power  but  the  law,  and  in  which  the  law  was 
stronger  than  any  individual." 

In  hearing  people  declaim  against  religion,  you  would  suppose 
that  a  priest  is  necessarily  a  slave,  and  that  before  our  times  no 
one  ever  spoke  worthily  on  the  subject  of  liberty;  but  read  the 
observations  of  Bossuet  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Who  has 
excelled  him  in  treating  of  the  virtues  and  vices?  Who  has 
formed  a  juster  estimate  of  human  things?  Some  of  those 
strokes  from  time  to  timt  escape  him  which  have  no  parallel  in 
ancient  eloquence  and  which  originate  in  the  very  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  example,  after  speaking  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
he  adds,  "But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  men,  their  insignifi- 
cance is  invariably  apparent;  these  pyramids  were  tombs.  Nay, 
more,  the  kings  by  whom  they  were  erected  had  not  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  interred  in  them,  and  consequently  did  not  enjoy 
their  sepulchres."* 

In  this  passage  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  gran- 
deur o(  the  idea  or  the  boldness  of  the  expression.  The  term 
enjojf  applied  to  a  sepukhre  at  once  proclaims  the  magnificence 
of  that  sepulchre,  the  vanity  of  the  Pharaohs  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  the  rapidity  of  our  existence, — in  a  word,  the  incon- 
ceivable nothingness  of  man,  who,  incapable  of  possessing  any 
real  good  here  below  except  a  tomb,  is  sometimes  deprived  even 
of  that  barren  inheritance. 

Tacitus,  be  it  observed,  has  treated  of  the  Pyramids,*  but  all 
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his  pbiloBopliy  raggested  to  him  nothing  to  be  oompared  to  the 
beautifol  reflection  with  which  religion  inspired  Bossoet.  A 
strilting  example  of  the  influence  of  Ghristiuiity  on  the  mind 
of  a  great  man ! 

The  most  finished  historical  portrait  in  Tacitos  is  that  of  Ti- 
berius; but  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  portrait  of  Cromwell,  for  in  his 
Ihtneral  Oratiom  also  Bossnet  is  an  historian.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  exclamation  of  joy  that  escapes  from  Tacitus  when 
speaking  of  the  Bructarii  who  slaughtered  one  another  within 
view  of  a  Roman  camp?  "By  the  favor  of  the  gods/'  says  he, 
"we  had  the  pleasure  to  behold  this  conflict  without  taking  any 
part  in  it.  Merely  spectators,  we  witnessed  (and  an  extraordi- 
nary  sight  it  was)  sixty  thousand  men  cutting  each  other's  throats 
for  our  amusement.  May  the  nations  not  in  amity  with  us  con- 
tinue to  cherish  in  their  hearts  these  mutual  animosities  !"* 

Now  let  us  hear  Bossuet : — "  After  the  deluge  first  appeared 
those  ravagers  of  provinces  denominated  conquerors,  who,  im- 
pelled by  the  thirst  of  dominion,  have  exterminated  so  many  in- 
nocent people.  ...  Since  that  period,  ambition  has  known  no 
bounds  in  sporting  with  human  life;  and  to  this  point  are  men 
arrived  that  they  slaughter  without  bating  one  another.  This 
business  of  mutual  destruction  is  even  deemed  the  height  of 
glory  and  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  arts."* 

It  is  difficult  to  forbear  adoring  a  religion  which  causes  so 
wide  a  difference  between  the  morality  of  a  Bossuet  and  that  of 
a  Tacitus. 

The  Roman  historian,  after  relating  that  Thrasyllus  had  pre- 
dicted the  elevation  of  Tiberius  to  the  empire,  adds: — "From 
these  circumstances,  and  some  others,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the 
affairs  of  life  be  subject  to  an  immutable  necessity,  or  whether 
they  depend  on  chance  alone."  Then  come  the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers,  which  Tacitus  gravely  repeats,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  reader  clearly  to  understand  that  he  believes  in  the 
predictions  of  astrologers. 

Reason,  sound  morality,  and  eloquence,  are  also,  in  our  opi- 
nion, on  the  side  of  the  Christian  prelate.  "This  long  chain 
of  particular  causes  which  create  and  dissolve  empires  is  de- 
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pendent  on  the  secret  decrees  of  Divine  Providence.  From  the 
heaven  of  heavens  God  guides  the  reins  of  every  kingdom;  all 
hearts  are  in  his  hand.  Sometimes  he  curbs  the  passions;  at 
others  he  relaxes  the  bridle,  and  thereby  agitates  the  whole 

human  race He  knows  the  extent  of  human  wisdom, 

which  always  falls  short  in  some  respect  or  other;  he  enlightens 
it,  he  extends  its  views,  and  then  abandons  it  to  its  ignorance. 
He  blinds,  he  urges  it  on,  he  uonfounds  it;  it  is  involved,  it 
becomes  embarrassed  in  its  own  subtleties,  and  its  very  precau- 

tiocs  prove  a  snare  in  which  it  is  entrapped He  it  is 

who  prepares  these  effects  in  the  most  remote  causes,  and  who 
strikes  these  mighty  blows,  the  rebound  of  which  is  felt  so  far. 

But  let  not  men  deceive  themselves;  God,  when  he 

pleases,  can  restore  the  bewildered  mind;  he  who  exults  over 
the  infatuation  of  others  may  himself  be  plunged  into  the  thick- 
est darkness,  and  it  often  requires  no  other  instrument  to  derange 
his  understanding  than  long  prosperity." 

How  does  the  eloquence'of  antiquity  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  this  Christian  eloquence  I* 


'  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  to  this  detailed  recital  of  the  beauties 
of  BosBuet  But  there  is  one  passage  in  his  Univerial  Hittory  so  remarkable 
for  simple  and  sublime  energy  that  we  wish  to  treat  the  reader  with  the  perusal 
of  it  Speaking  of  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus,  Bossuet 
says,  "  Their  mountains  cannot  defend  the  Rheeti  from  his  arms ;  Pannonia 
acknowledges  and  Qermany  dreads  him ;  victorious  by  sea  and  by  land,  he 
abuts  the  temple  of  Janus.  The  whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  hi*  power,  and 
Jmu*  Ohritt  come*  tnto  the  leorld." 


>  1 
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ELOQUENCE. 


a  companson 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  OHBISXIANITT  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  ELOQUENOB. 

Christianity  furnishes  so  many  proofs  of  its  excellence,  that, 
when  you  think  you  have  no  further  subject  to  treat  of,  another 
suddenly  starts  up  under  your  pen.  We  have  been  speaking  of 
philosophers,  and,  behold,  the  orators  appear  and  inquire  whether 
we  have  forgotten  them ;  we  have  reasoned  upon  Christianity  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Christianity  calls  upon  us  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  the  most  powerful  effects  of  eloquence  ever  known. 
To  the  Catholic  religion  the  moderns  owe  that  oratorical  art 
which,  had  our  literature  been  destitute  of  it,  would  have  given 
the  genius  of  antiquity  a  decided  superiority  over  ours.  Here  is 
one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  our  religion;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  may  be  said  in  praise  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  Massillon  and  Bossuet  may,  without  fear,  stand  a  com- 
parison with  them. 

The  only  species  of  eloqucncA  known  to  the  ancients  were 

judicial  and  political  eloquence.     Moral  eloquence — that  is  to 

say,  the  eloquence  of  every  age,  of  every  government,  of  every 

country — appeared  not  upon  earth  until  the  gospel  dispensation. 

Cicero  defends  a  client;  Demosthenes  combats  an  adversary,  or 

endeavors  to  rekindle  the  love  of  country  in  a  degenerate  people; 

both  only  know  how  to  rouse  the  passions,  and  they  found  all 

their  hopes  of  success  on  the  agitation  which  they  excite  in  the 

heart.     The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  sought  its  hopes  in  a 

higher  region.     By  opposing  the  movements  of  the  soul,  she 

hopes  to  persuade  it;  by  appeasing  all  the  passions,  she  makes 

them  listen  to  her  voice.     Qod  and  charity,  such  is  her  text,  ever 

the  same,  ever  inexhaustible.     She  needs  neither  the  cabals  of  a 
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{Mkity,  nor  popular  oommolions,  nor  important  orenta,  in  order  to 
ahini- ;  in  the  most  profound  peace,  over  the  bier  of  the  obsoureat 
citiien,  she  exerta  her  most  sublime  influences;  she  knows  how 
to  excite  interest  in  behalf  of  a  virtue  that  is  unknown;  she 
draws  teara  from  your  eyes  for  a  person  whose  name  you  never 
heard.  Incapable  of  fear  and  of  injustice,  she  gives  lessons  to 
kings,  but  without  insulting  them ;  she  comforts  the  indigent, 
but  without  flattering  their  vices.  She  is  no  stranger  to  politics 
or  to  any  other  terrestrial  things;  but  these,  though  the  primaiy 
springs  of  ancient  eloquence,  are  with  her  but  secondary  reasons; 
she  beholds  them  from  the  elevated  region  where  she  reigns,  as 
an  eagle  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  perceives  the  lowly 
objects  in  the  plain. 

What  particularly  distinguishes  Christian  eloquence  from  the 
eloquence  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is,  in  the  words  of  La 
Bruy^re,  that  evant/elical  sadness  which  is  the  soul  of  it,  that 
majestic  melancholy  on  which  it  feeds.  You  read  once,  perhaps 
twice,  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  and  Catiline;  the 
oration  for  the  crown  and  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes;  but 
you  meditate  all  your  life  on  the  Funeral  Orations  of  Bossuet, 
and  turn  over  night  and  day  the  sermons  of  Bourdaloue  and 
Massillon.  The  discourses  of  the  Christian  orators  are  so  many 
books,  while  those  of  antiquity  are  but  orations.  What  wonder- 
ful taste  is  displayed  by  the  sacred  teachers  in  their  reflections  on 
the  vanities  of  the  world !  "  Your  whole  life,"  say  they,  "is  but 
the  intoxication  of  a  day,  and  you  spend  that  day  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  most  empty  illusions.  Qranting  that  you  attain  the  sum- 
mit of  all  your  wishes,  that  you  become  a  king,  an  emperor,  the 
master  of  the  world, — it  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  death  will 
sweep  away  all  these  vanities  together  with  your  nothingness." 

This  kind  of  meditation,  so  grave,  so  solemn,  and  tending  so 
naturally  to  the  sublime,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  orators  of 
antiquity.  The  heathens  exhausted  themselves  in  thepursuit  of 
the  shadows  of  /'/«;*  they  knew  not  that  real  existence  begins 
not  until  death.  The  Christian  religion  has  alone  founded  that 
great  school  of  the  grave  where  the  apostle  of  the  gospel  imbibes 
instruction;   she  no  longer  allows  him,  like  the  demi-sages  of 
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Oneoe,  to  tqunder  the  immortftl  intellect  of  man  on  things  of  a 
moment. 

In  ehort,  religion  in  all  ages  ond  in  all  countries  he*  been  the 
source  of  eloquence.  If  DcmoBthenes  and  Cicero  were  great 
orators,  the  reason  is  because  they  were  above  all  wll'/ious.* 
The  inoiiil>or8  of  the  Convention,  ou  the  contrary,  displayed  onl^ 
mutilated  ilonts,  and  scraps,  as  it  wore,  of  eloquence,  because 
they  attacked  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  thus  cat  them- 
selves off  from  all  the  inspirations  of  the  heart.* 


CHAPTER  XL 


CHRISTIAN  ORATORS — FATHERS  Or  THE  CHURCH. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  has  in  it  somo> 
thing  that  overawes,  something  energetic,  something  royal,  as  it 
were,  and  whose  authority  at  once  confounds  and  subdues.  Yon 
are  convinced  that  their  mission  comes  from  on  high,  and  that 
they  teach  by  the  express  command  of  the  Almighty.  In  the 
midst  of  these  inspirations,  however,  their  genius  retains  its 
majesty  and  serenity. 


'  The  names  of  the  gods  are  incessantly  in  their  mouths.  See  the  apostrophe 
of  the  former  to  the  gods  plundered  by  Verros,  and  the  Invocation  of  the  latter 
to  the  manei  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon. 

*  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  French  had  not  time  to  acquire  praotice  in  the 
new  ooreer  upon  which  they  had  entered.  Eloquence  Is  a  fruit  of  revolutions,  in 
which  it  grows  spontaneously  and  without  culture ;  the  savage  and  the  negro 
have  sometimes  spoken  like  Demosthenes.  There  was,  besides,  no  want  of 
models,  since  they  possessed  the  master-pieces  of  the  ancient  forum  and  those 
also  of  that  sacred  forum  in  which  the  Christian  orator  explains  the  eternal 
law.  When  Montlosler,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  where  ha 
bad,  doubtless,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  exclaimed, 
when  speaking  of  the  clergy  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  "  Drive  them  from 
their  palaces,  and  they  will  seek  refuge  in  the  hut  of  the  indigent  whom  they 
have  fed;  rob  them  of  their  golden  crosses,  and  they  will  take  up  wooden  ones 
in  their  stead ;  it  was  a  cross  of  wood  that  saved  the  world !"  this  beautiful 
apostrophe  was  not  inspired  by  anarchy,  but  by  religion.  If,  finally,  Vergniaud 
attained  the  heights  of  eloquence,  in  his  speech  for  Louis  XVI.,  it  was  beoauso 
his  subject  raised  him  into  the  region  of  religious  ideas — the  pyramids,  death, 
silence,  and  the  tomb. 
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St.  AmbroM  is  the  F^n^Ion  of  the  Tjatin  Fathers.  He  in 
flowery,  smooth,  and  rich;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  de- 
feots,  which  belong  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  works  are 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
the  reader  need  only  turn  to  the  Treatiu  on  Virginity  and  the 
PraiMe  of  the  Patriarcht, 

At  the  present  day,  when  you  make  mention  of  a  saint,  people 
figure  to  themselves  somo  rude  fanatical  monk,  addicted,  from 
weakness  of  intellect  or  of  character,  to  a  ridiculous  superstition. 
Augustin,  however,  exhibits  a  very  different  picture.  A  young 
man  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  superior  genius,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions;  he  has  soon  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  pleasure,  and  ho  is  astonished  that  the  joys  of 
the  earth  should  bo  incapable  of  filling  the  void  of  his  heart. 
His  restless  soul  turns  toward  heaven;  something  whispers  that 
there  dwells  that  sovereign  beauty  to  which  ho  aspires.  God 
himself  speaks  to  him;  and  this  man  of  the  world,  whom  the 
world  was  unable  to  satisfy,  at  length  finds  repose  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  desires  in  the  bosom  of  religion. 

Montaigne  and  Rousseau  have  left  us  their  confessions.  The 
former  has  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reader;  the  latter 
has  revealed  his  shameful  depravity,  at  the  same  time  holding 
himself  forth,  even  to  the  divine  judgment,  as  a  model  of  virtue. 
In  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustin  wo  are  made  acquainted  with 
man  as  he  is.  He  confesses  his  sins  not  to  earth,  but  to  heaven : 
he  conceals  nothing  from  Him  who  is  omniscient.  A  Christian 
on  his  knees  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  he  deplores  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  discloses  them  that  the  physician  of  souls  may  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  wound.  He  was  not  afraid  of  tiring,  by  prolixity, 
Him  of  whom  he  wrote  those  sublime  words : — He  is  patient  be- 
cause  he  is  eternal.  And  what  a  magnificent  portrait  has  he 
drawn  of  the  God  to  whom  he  confesses  his  errors ! 

''Thou  art  infinitely  great,"  says  he,  ''infinitely  good,  merciful, 
just;  thy  beauty  is  incomparable,  thy  might  irresistible,  thy 
power  unbounded.  Ever  in  action,  ever  at  rest,  thou  upholdcst, 
thou  fillest,  thou  preservcst,  the  universe;  thou  lovcst  without 
passion,  thou  art  jealous  without  pain;  thou  changest  thine  ope- 
rations, but  never  thy  designs.  But  what  am  I  saying,  0  my 
God !  and  what  can  any  ono  say  unto  theo !" 
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The  Mine  individual  who  drew  thii  brilli«nt  Image  of  the  trae 
Ood  will  now  apeak  to  ua  with  the  moat  amiable  aimplioity  of  hia 
youthful  errora:— 

'*  I  finally  aot  out  for  Carthage.  I  waa  no  aooner  arrived  there 
than  I  found  myself  boaieged  by  a  crowd  of  culpable  attraotiona, 
that  pressed  upon  me  from  every  side.  ...  A  quiet  life  appeared 
to  mo  intolerable,  and  I  followed  a  path  which  was  covered  with 
snares  and  precipices.  My  happiness  was  then  to  be  loved  aa 
well  as  to  love,  because  man  desires  to  find  life  in  that  which  he 
loves.  .  .  .  At  length  I  fell  into  the  net  in  which  I  hod  wished  to 
be  caught:  I  was  loved,  and  I  possesscu  'hat  I  loved.  But,  0 
my  Ood !  thou  didst  then  make  me  sonsible  of  thy  goodness  and 
mercy,  in  fillin'^^  cy  soul  with  bitterness :  for,  instead  of  the  de- 
lights I  had  <t  itio  pated,  I  ezporiencod  only  jealousy,  suspicion, 
fear,  anger,  quarrelling,  and  exoitemont." 

The  simple,  melancholy,  and  impassioned  tone  of  this  narrative, 
that  return  to  Qod  and  the  peace  of  heaven  at  a  moment  when 
the  saint  seems  moat  agitated  by  the  illusions  of  the  world  and 
tho  recollection  of  his  past  follioH, — all  this  mixture  of  regret  and 
repentance  is  replete  with  charms.  We  arc  acquainted  with  no 
expression  of  feeling  more  delicate  than  the  following : — «  My 
happiness  was  to  bo  loved  as  well  as  to  love,  for  man  wishes  to 
find  life  in  the  object  of  his  love."  It  was  St.  Augustin  also  that 
said : — "A  contemplative  soul  finds  a  solitude  in  herself"  The 
Citj/  of  Ood,  the  EpUtlet,  and  some  of  the  TreatUet  of  the  same 
Father,  abound  with  thoughts  of  this  kind. 

St.  Jerome  is  particularly  distinguished  for  a  vigorous  imagi- 
nation, which  his  immense  learning  was  incapable  of  extinguish- 
ing. The  collection  of  his  letters  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  of  patristic  literature.  As  in  tho  case  of  St.  Augustin, 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  proved  the  rock  upon  which  he  struck. 

He  loves  to  dwell  on  tho  nature  and  delights  of  solitude. 
From  the  recess  of  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  he  beheld  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  What  a  vast  subject  of  reflection  for  a  holy 
anchoret  1  Accordingly,  death  and  tite  vanity  of  human  life  are 
ever  present  to  his  view. 

"  We  are  dying,  we  are  changing  every  hour,"  says  he,  it  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  '<  and  yet  we  live  as  if  we  were  im- 
mortal.    The  very  time  which  it  takes  to  pen  these  lines  must 
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be  retranohed  from  my  days.  We  often  write  to  one  another,  my 
dear  Heliodoms;  our  letters  traverse  the  seas,  and  as  the  ship 
sends  along  so  life  flies :  a  moment  of  it  passes  with  every  wave."* 

As  Ambrose  is  the  F4n^lon  of  the  Fathers,  so  Tertollian  is  the 
Bossuet.  Part  of  his  vindication  of  religion  might,  even  at  the 
present  day,  be  of  service  to  the  same  cause.  How  wonderfnl 
that  Christianity  should  now  be  obliged  to  defend  herself  before 
her  own  children  as  she  formerly  defended  herself  before  her 
executioners,  and  that  the  Apology  to  the  Gemtilxs  should  have 
become  the  Apology  to  the  Christians  I 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  work  is  the  intellectual 
development  which  it  displays.  You  are  ushered  into  a  new 
order  of  ideas;  you  feel  that  what  you  hear  is  not  the  language 
of  early  antiquity  or  the  scarcely-articulate  accents  of  man. 
Tertullian  speaks  like  a  modern;  the  subjects  of  his  eloquence 
are  derived  from  the  circle  of  eternal  truths,  and  not  from  the 
reasons  of  passion  and  circumstance  employed  in  the  Roman  tri- 
bune or  in  the  public  place  at  Athens.  This  progress  of  the 
genius  of  philosophy  is  evidently  the  effect  of  our  holy  religion. 
Had  not  the  false  deities  been  overthrown  and  the  true  worship 
of  Ood  been  established,  man  would  have  continued  in  endless 
infancy;  for,  persevering  in  error  in  regard  to  the  first  principle, 
all  his  other  notions  would  have  been  more  or  less  tinctured  with 
the  fundamental  vice. 

The  other  tracts  of  Tertullian,  particularly  those  on  Patience, 
the  Shows,  the  Martyrs,  the  Ornaments  of  Women,  and  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body,  contain  numberless  beautiful  passages. 
"/  dmibt,"  says  the  orator,  reproaching  the  Christian  females 
with  their  luxury,  "  I  doubt  whether  hands  accustomed  to  brace- 
lets will  be  able  to  endure  the  weight  of  chains;  whether  feet 
adorned  with  fillets  will  become  habituated  to  galling  fetters.  I 
much  question  whether  a  head  covered  with  a  network  of  pearls 
and  diamonds  would  not  yield  to  the  sword."  These  words, 
addressed  to  the  women  who  were  daily  conducted  to  the  scaffold, 
glow  with  courage  and  with  faith. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  here  quote  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
epistle  to  the  martyrs,  which  has  acquired  additional  interest 
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witli  us  since  the  persecution  of  Robespierre.  "IHnstrions  con- 
fessors  of  Jesus  Christ/'  exclaims  Tertullian,  "a  Ohrfstian  findl 
in  prison  the  same  joys  as  the  prophets  tasted  in  the  desert. 
Gall  it  not  a  dungeon,  but  a  solitude.  When  the  soul  ii  in  hea- 
Ten,  the  body  feels  not  the  weight  of  fetters;  it  carries  the  whole 
man  along  with  it."    This  concluding  sentiment  is  sublime. 

From  the  priest  of  Carthage  Bossuet  borrowed  that  thrilling 
passage  which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  his  funeral  discourse 
on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  "Our  flesh  soon  changes  its  nature; 
our  body  takes  another  name :  even  that  of  corpse,  says  Tertullian, 
<as  it  still  leaves  some  trace  of  human  form,  will  not  long  be 
applicable  to  it.  It  becomes  I  know  not  what,  something  for 
which  no  language  has  a  name :'  so  true  is  it  that  every  thing  in 
him  dies,  even  those  doleful  words  which  convey  an  idea  of  hia 
earthly  remains." 

Tertullian  possessed  extensive  erudition,  though  he  accuses 
himself  of  ignorance ;  and  in  his  works  we  find  particulars  respect* 
ing  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  which  we  would  elsewhere 
seek  in  vain.  A  barbarous  and  African  Latinity  disfigures  the 
works  of  this  great  orator.  He  often  falls  into  declamation,  and 
his  taste  is  not  always  correct.  "  Tertullian's  is  an  iron  style/' 
scys  Balzac,  "  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  with  this  metal  he  has 
forged  excellent  weapons." 

According  to  Lactantins,  sumamed  the  Christian  Cicero^ 
Cyprian  was  the  Jirst  eloquent  Father  of  the  Latin  Church.  But 
Qrprian  almost  everywhere  imitates  Tertullian,  diminishing  alike 
the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  his  model.  Such  is  the  judgment 
of  La  Harpe,  whose  authority  should  be  always  quoted  in  matters 
of  criticism. 

Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  two  only  are  highly 
eloquent,  SS.  Chrysostom  and  Basil.  The  homilies  of  the  former 
on  Death,  and  the  Disgrace  of  Eutropius,  are  real  master-pieces.^ 
The  diction  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  pure  but  labored,  and  his  style 
is  rather  forced,  after  the  manner  of  Isocrates.  Before  the  young 
orator  embraced  Christianity,*  Libanius  had  selected  him  for  his 
successor  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric. 


■  See  note  BB. 

'  That  ia,  before  be  bad  received  the  laerament  of  baptiam.    Born  of  Cbria- 
Uan  parenta,  he  atudied  rhetoric  and  philoi ophy,  after  which  he  embraoed  the 
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With  greater  simplicity,  St.  Basil  poBseBses  less  elevation  than 
St.  ChryBostom.  He  closely  adheres  to  the  mystical  tone  and 
the  paraphrase  of  the  Scripture.*  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,*  sur- 
named  the  Theologian,  has  left,  hesides  his  prose  works,  several 
poetical  pieces  on  tho  mysteries  of  Ohristianity. 

"He  always  resided  at  his  solitary  retreat  of  Arianzum  in  his 
native  country,"  says  the  Abb6  Fleury.  A  garden,  a  fountain, 
and  trees  which  afforded  him  shade,    constituted    his  whole 

delight.     He  fasted,  he  prayed  with  abundance  of  tears 

These  sacred  poems  were  the  occupations  of  St.  Gregory  in  his 
last  retirement.     He  there  relates  the  history  of  his  life  and 

aafferings He    prays,    ho    teaches,    he    explains    the 

mysteries,  and  gives  rules  of  moral  conduct He  designed 

to  furniah  those  who  are  fond  of  poetry  and  music  with  useful 
subjects  of  amusement,  and  not  to  yield  to  the  pagans  tho  advan- 
tage of  deeming  themselves  alone  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
heUeS'Uttrea.* 

Finally,  St.  Bernard,  who  before  the  appearance  of  Bossuet 
was  called  the  last  of  the  fathers,  combined  with  extensive 
talents  extensive  learning.  He  was  particularly  successful  in 
the  delineation  of  manners,  and  was  endowed  with  something 
of  the  genius  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruydre. 

"  The  proud  man,"  says  he, ''  is  loud  when  he  talks  and  sullen 
in  silence;  he  is  dissolute  in  prosperity,  furious  in  adversity; 
dishonest  within,  honest  without ;  he  is  rude  in  his  behaviour, 
morose  in  his  replies,  alway j  strong  in  attack,  always  feeble  in 
defence ;  he  yields  with  an  ill  grace,  he  importunes  to  gain  his 
point ;  he  does  not  what  he  can  and  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  he 
is  ready  to  do  what  he  ought  not  and  what  ho  cannot  perform."* 


legal  profcaaion ;  but,  having  reaolved  to  devote  himielf  entirely  to  the  tervioe 
of  Qod,  he  was  instrncted,  baptitcd,  and  ordained  leotor  by  St.  Meletiug.    T. 

I  He  has  written  a  celebrated  Letter  on  Solitude ;  it  is  the  first  of  his  epistles, 
and  furnished  the  groundworli  of  his  Rule. 

'  In  the  different  French  editions  of  the  Qtnie  du  ChritlianUme,  a  singular 
historioal  error  occurs  in  a  note  app  dod  to  this  passage,  which  states  that 
St  Gregory  the  Theologian  had  a  son  ut'  the  same  name  and  sanctity  with  him- 
lelf.  Bui  it  should  be  observed  that  St.  Oregory  the  Theologian,  of  whom  our 
author  speaks  in  the  text,  was  the  son,  and  not  the  father,  of  St.  Oregory,  Bishop 
of  Nasianium.    T. 

S  Fleury's  £ee{.  EUt.,  vol.  iv.  book  xis.  o.  9.      *  De  Mor.,  lib.  zzxiv.  o.  16. 


•     •     • 
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We  must  not  forgot  that  phenomenon  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury, — the  book  on  the  Following  of  Ohrut.  How  did  a 
monk,  shut  up  in  his  convent,  acquire  that  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, that  exquisite  knowledge  of  man,  in  an  age  when  the 
passions  wore  rude  and  taste  still  more  unpolished?  Who 
revealed  to  him  in  his  solitude  those  mysteries  of  the  heart  vaf: 
of  eloquence  ?    One  master,  and  one  alone — Jksus  Ghiiist. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MASSILLON. 

If  we  now  leap  over  several  centuries,  we  shall  come  to 
orators  whose  names  alone  throw  a  certain  class  of  people  into 
great  embarrassment;  for  fuii  well  they  know  that  all  their 
sophistry  avails  nothing  when  opposed  to  Bossuet,  F^ndlon, 
Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  F16ohier,  Mascaron,  and  Poulle. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  pass  with  such  rapidity  over  such 
stores  of  wealth,  and  to  be  unable  to  pause  at  each  of  these  great 
orators.  But  how  shall  we  select  from  amdng  all  these  treasures, 
or  how  point  out  to  the  reader  excellences  which  he  has  not 
observed  ?  Would  we  not  swell  these  pages  too  much  by  filling 
them  with  these  illustrious  proofs  of  the  beauty  of  Christianity  ? 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  make  use  of  all  our  weapons ;  we  will 
not  abuse  our  advantages,  lest,  by  pressing  the  evidence  too 
closely,  wo  should  urge  the  enemies  of  Christianity  to  an  obsti- 
nate rejection  of  its  truths,— the  last  refuge  of  the  spirit  of 
sophistry  when  driven  to  extremities. 

We  shall  not  adduce,  in  support  of  our  arguments,  Fdn^lon, 
so  sweet  and  so  full  of  grace  in  Christian  meditations;  nor  the 
great  Bourdaloue,  a  tower  of  strength  and  victory  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  learned 
compositions  of  Fl^chier,  nor  of  the  brilliant  imaginations  of 
Poulle,  the  last  of  the  Christian  orators.  0  religion,  how  great 
have  been  thy  triumphs  I  Who  could  doubt  thy  beauty  when 
F^n^lon  and  Bossuet  occupied  thy  episcopal  chairs  ?  when  Bour- 
88 
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dalone,  in  Bolemn  accents,  instructed  a  monarch  then  blest  with 
prosperity,  but  who,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  favored  by  a  merciful 
Heaven  with  the  soothing  counsels  of  Massillon  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont possesses  only  the  sensibility  of  genius:  he  has  also  a 
masculine  and  nervous  language  at  bis  command.  In  our  opi- 
nion, his  Petit  CarSme  has  been  too  exclusively  extolled.  The 
author,  indeed,  there  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  just  views  respecting  the  vices  of  courts.  Ho 
there  inculcates  moral  truths,  written  with  elegance  and  yet 
with  simplicity;  but  there  is  certainly  a  higher  eloquence,  a 
bolder  style,  more  pathetic  movements,  and  more  profound  ideas, 
in  some  of  his  other  sermons,  such  as  those  on  Death,  on  Final 
Impenitence,  on  the  Small  Number  of  the  Elect,  on  the  Death 
of  the  Sinner,  on  the  Necessity/  of  a  Future  State,  and  on  the 
Pastion  of  Christ.  Read,  for  example,  this  description  of  the 
dying  sinner : — 

"  At  length,  amid  all  these  painful  struggles,  his  eyes  become 
fixed,  his  features  altered,  his  face  distorted,  and  his  livid  lips 
involuntarily  open ;  a  shivering  seizes  his  whole  frame,  and  by 
this  last  effort  his  soul  is  reluctantly  disengaged  from  this 
body  of  clay,  and  finds  itself  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  awful 
tribunal."* 

To  this  picture  of  the  death  of  the  wicked  let  us  subjoin  that 
of  the  vanity  of  human  things : — 

"  Look  at  the  world  such  as  you  saw  it  in  early  life  and  such 
as  you  now  behold  it.  A  new  court  has  succeeded  that  which 
your  first  years  witnessed;  new  characters  have  occupied  the 
stage,  and  the  principal  parts  are  filled  by  new  actors.  There 
are  new  events,  new  intrigues,  new  passions,  new  heroes  in 
virtue  as  in  vice  which  are  the  sul^jects  of  applause,  of  derision, 
of  public  censure.  Nothing  is  lasting ;  all  things  change,  wear 
out,  and  >>ecome  extinct ;  God  alone  remains  forever  the  same. 
The  torrent  of  time,  which  carries  away  each  succeeding  age, 
flows  before  his  eyes,  and  with  indignation  ^le  sees  feeble 
mortals,  hurried  along  by  its  rapid  current,  insult  him  as  they 
pass." 

>  Adrtnt  8«rmon  on  tht  Death  of  the  Sinner,  put  i. 
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This  enunple  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  taken  from  the 
age  of  Louis  XIY.,  which  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  presented, 
perhaps,  to  the  consideration  of  aged  .Christians  who  had  beheld 
all  its  glory,  is  highly  pathetic.  The  expression  which  termi- 
nates  the  period  seems  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
BosBuet,  such  is  its  frankness  and  at  the  same  time  its  sublimity. 

We  shall  give  another  example  of  that  nervous  eloquence 
which  Massillon  might  be  supposed  not  to  have  possessed,  as  his 
richness  and  sweetness  are  in  general  the  only  topics  of  praise. 
We  shall  select  a  passage  in  which  the  orator  quits  his  favorite 
style — that  is  to  say,  sentiment  and  imagery — for  mere  argu> 
mcnt.  In  his  sermon  on  the  Truth  of  a  Future  State  he  thus 
addresses  the  unbeliever : — 

«  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  If  all  dies  with  us,  our  anxiety  for 
reputation  and  posterity  must  be  frivolous;  the  honor  paid  to 
the  memory  of  illustrious  men  a  puerile  error,  since  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  honor  that  which  no  longer  has  existence ;  our  vcneni> 
tion  for  the  tomb  a  vulgar  illusion ;  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors 
and  of  our  friends  no  more  than  vile  dust,  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  winds  and  which  belongs  to  none ;  the  injunctions  of  the 
dying,  held  so  sacred  among  the  most  barbarous  nations,  merely 
the  last  sounds  of  a  machine  that  is  falling  to  pieces.  And,  if  we 
must  speak  out,  the  laws  are,  in  this  case,  a  senseless  servitude ; 
kings  and  sovereigns  only  phantoms  set  up  by  the  weakness  of 
nations ;  justice  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  man ; 
the  law  of  marriage  a  vain  scruple ;  chastity  a  prejudice ;  honor 
and  integrity  chimeras;  incest,  parricide,  the  blackest  perfidy, 
sports  of  nature,  and  names  which  the  policy  of  legislators  has 
invented. 

"  Such  is  the  point  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  wicked  is 
reduced ;  such  is  that  energy,  that  reason,  that  wisdom,  of  which 
they  are  eternally  boasting.  Admit  their  maxims,  and  the  uni- 
verse returns  to  a  frightful  chaos;  all  things  are  thrown  into 
disorder  upon  the  earth ;  all  the  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  are 
overthrown ;  and  the  most  inviolable  laws  of  society  are  abolish- 
ed ;  and  the  discipline  of  morality  is  swept  away ;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  states  and  empires  ceases  to  be  subject  to  any  rale ; 
and  the  whole  harmony  of  political  institutions  is  dissolved ;  and 
the  human  race  becomes  an  assemblage  of  madmen,  barbarians, 
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oheati,  nnoatural  wretches  who  have  no  other  lawi  than  force, 
no  other  curb  than  their  passions  and  the  dread  of  anthority,  no 
other  tie  than  irreligion  and  independence,  no  other  gods  than 
themselves.  Such  is  the  world  of  the  impioos ;  and,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  this  scheme  of  a  republic,  form,  if  you  can,  a 
society  of  these  monsters;  all  we  shall  say  is  that  you  are  worthy 
to  fill  a  place  in  it." 

Oompare  Massillon  with  Cicero,  and  Bossuet  with  Demos- 
thenes, and  you  will  always  find  the  differences  that  we  hnve 
specified  between  their  stylos  of  eloquence.  In  the  Christian 
orators  thero  is  a  more  general  order  of  ideas,  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  stronger  chain  of  reasoning, 
a  religious  and  solemn  tone  of  eloquence,  unknown  to  antiquity. 
Massillon  has  written  some  funeral  orations,  but  they  are  inferior 
to  his  other  discourses.  His  eulogy  on  Louis  XIV.  is  not 
remarkable,  except  for  the  sentence  with  which  it  opens : — 
Ood  alone  is  great,  my  brethren  I  How  beautiful  is  this  ex- 
pression pronounced  before  the  coffin  of  Louis  the  Great  I* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


B08BUET  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

Bt)T  what  shall  we  say  of  Bossuet  as  an  orator?  To  whom 
shall  we  compare  him  f  and  which  of  the  harangues  of  Cicoro 
and  Demosthenes  are  not  eclipsed  by  his  Funeral  Orations  f 
The  Christian  orator  seems  to  bo  indicated  in  those  words  of  a 
King : — « There  is  gold,  and  a  multitude  of  jewels;  but  the  lips 
of  knowledge  are  a  precious  vessel."*  Looking  always  upon  the 
grave,  and  bending  as  it  were  over  the  gulf  of  futurity,  Bossuet 
is  incessantly  dropping  the  awful  words  of  time  and  death,  which 
are  re-echoed  in  the  silent  abysses  of  eternity.  He  gathers 
around  him  an  indescribable  sadness;  he  becomes  merged  in 
sorrows  inconceivable.  The  heart,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  a  century,  is  yet  struck  with  that  celebrated  exclamation : — 


■  8m  not*  CO. 
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"  The  prinoeu  in  dying;  the  princess  is  dead !"  Did  monarohs 
ever  receive  such  lessons?  Did  philosophy  ever  express  itself 
with  greater  independence  f  The  diadem  is  as  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  preacher;  by  him  the  poor  are  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  monarch,  and  the  most  absolute  potentate  in  the  world 
must  submit  to  be  told,  before  thousands  of  witnesses,  that  all 
his  grandeur  is  but  vanity,  that  his  power  is  but  a  dream,  and 
himself  is  but  dust. 

There  are  three  things  continually  succeeding  vne  another  in 
Bossuet's  discourses : — the  stroke  of  genius  or  of  eloquence ;  the 
quotation  so  admirably  blended  with  the  text  as  to  form  but  one 
piece  with  it;  lastly,  the  reflection,  or  the  survey  taken  with  eagle 
eye  of  the  causes  of  the  event  of  which  he  treats.  Often,  too, 
does  this  star  of  the  Church  throw  a  light  upon  discussions  in 
the  most  abstruse  metaphysics  or  the  most  sublime  theology.  To 
bim  nothing  is  obscure.  He  has  created  a  language  employed  by 
himself  alone,  in  which  frequently  the  simplest  term  and  the 
loftiest  idea,  the  most  common  expression  and  tho  most  tremen« 
dous  image,  serve,  as  in  Scripture,  to  produce  tho  most  striking 
effect. 

Thus,  when  pointing  to  the  coffin  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
he  exclaims.  There  you  tee,  notwithstanding  her  great  heart,  that 
princes*  so  admired  and  to  beloved  I  There  you  behold  her,  such 
as  Death  has  made  her  I  Why  do  we  shudder  at  the  simple  ex- 
preasion — such  as  Death  has  made  her  f  'Tis  on  account  of  the 
opposition  between  ihsA  great  heart,  that  princess  so  admired,  and 
the  inevitable  stroke  of  death,  which  has  laid  her  low  as  the 
meanest  of  mankind.  'Tis  because  the  verb  make,  applied  to 
death,  which  unmakes  all,  produces  a  contradiction  in  the  words 
and  a  clashing  of  the  ideas  which  agitate  the  whole  soul ;  as  if, 
to  describe  an  event  so  sudden  and  uo  afflicting,  the  terms  had 
changed  their  signification,  and  the  language  itself  were  thrown 
into  confusion  as  well  as  the  heart. 

We  have  already  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  Pascal, 
Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  La  Fontaine,  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Xiy.,  from  having  lived  too  litUe  in  retirement,  were  stran- 
gers to  that  species  of  melancholy  sentiment  which,  at  the  present 
day,  is  so  strangely  ibused. 

How  happens  it,  :hen,  that  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  incessantly 
88*  2D 
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sorroonded  with  the  splendors  of  Versailles,  is  remarkable  for 
such  profound  contemplations  ?  It  is  because  he  enjoyed  a  soli 
tade  in  religion — ^because  his  body  was  in  the  world  and  his  mind 
in  the  desert — ^because  he  bad  found  a  refuge  for  his  heart  in  the 
secret  tabernacles  of  the  Lord — ^because,  as  he  himself  said  of 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  "he  repaired  to  the  altars,  there  to 
enjoy  with  David  an  humble  tranquillity,  and  retired  to  his  ora- 
tory, where,  in  spite  of  the  bustle  of  the  court,  he  found  the  Gar- 
mel  of  Elias,  the  desert  of  John,  and  the  mountain  which  so  often 
witnessed  the  sorrows  cf  Jesus." 

All  of  Bossuet's  funeral  orations  are  not  equal  in  merit;  but 
they  are  all  in  some  respect  sublime.  That  on  the  Queen  of 
England  is  a  master-piece  of  style  and  a  model  of  philosophical 
and  political  composition. 

The  oration  on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  all,  because  it  is  wholly  created  by  genius.  Here  are  none  of 
those  pictures  of  the  troubles  of  nations, — none  of  those  develop- 
ments  of  publiQ  affairs  which  commonly  keep  up  the  tone  of  the 
orator.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  interest  excited  by 
a  princess  expiring  in  the  prime  of  life  would  be  speedily  ex- 
hausted. The  whole  subject  is  limited  to  a  few  commonplace 
topics  of  beauty,  youth,  grandeur,  and  death ;  and  yet  upon  this 
slender  foundation  Bossuet  has  reared  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
splendid  monuments  of  his  eloquence.  From  this  point  he  sets 
out  to  display  the  misery  of  man  by  his  perishable  part,  and  his 
greatness  by  the  immortal  portion  of  his  being.  He  first  debases 
him  below  the  worms  which  prey  upon  him  in  the  grave,  and 
then  describes  him  resplendent  with  virtue  in  the  regions  of  in- 
corruptibility. 

Every  reader  knows  with  what  genius  he  has,  in  the  funeral 
oration  on  the  Princess  Palatine,  descended,  without  derogating 
from  the  majesty  of  the  rhetorical  art,  even  to  the  simple  inter- 
pretation of  a  dream ;  though  he  has  evinced  in  the  same  discouse 
his  high  capacity  for  philosophical  abstractions. 

If,  in  his  sermons  on  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  the  panegyrist  dwells  not  on  the  usual  subjects  of  eulogy, 
his  thoughts  move  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere — in  more  profound 
contemplations.  Alluding  to  Le  Tellier  and  Lamoignon,  he  says : — 
'<  Now  do  those  two  pious  souls  who  on  earth  were  desirous  of 
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effecting  the  asoendenoy  of  the  laws  hehold  clearly  those  eternal 
laws  £rom  which  ours  are  derived;  and,  if  any  trace  whatever  of 
oar  short-sighted  distinctions  is  apparent  in  this  rimple  and  lami- 
nous  vision,  they  adore  Ood  in  tho  attribute  of  supr^e  justice 
and  rule." 

In  this  theology  of  Bossuet  how  many  other  beautiful  features 
present  themselves,  as  the  sublime,  the  graceful,  the  sad,  or  the 
pleasing  I  Turn  to  the  picture  of  the  Fronde.*  "The  monarchy 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  war  at  home,  war  abroad,  fire  and 

sword  within  and  without Was  this  one  of  those 

storms  in  which  Heaven  sometimes  finds  it  necessaiy  to  pour  forth 
its  wrath  ?  ....  or  may  it  be  considered  as  the  throes  of  France 
ready  to  bring  forth  the  miraculous  reign  of  Louis  ?"*  This  is 
followed  by  some  reflections  on  the  illusions  of  earthly  friendships, 
which  "expire  with  years  and  interests,"  and  on  the  profound 
obscurity  of  the  human  heart,  "which  never  knows  what  it  will 
in  future  desire ;  which  frequently  cannot  tell  what  it  at  present 
wishes,  and  which  uses  not  less  concealment  and  deceit  with  itself 
than  with  others."* 

"But  the  trumpet  sounds,  and  Gustavus  appears.  He  appears 
to  surprised  and  betrayed  Poland  like  a  lion  holding  his  prey  in 
his  talons,  and  ready  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  What  has  become  of 
that  formidable  cavalry  which  once  was  seen  to  rush  upon  the 
enemy  with  the  swiftness  of  tho  eagle  ?  Where  are  those  martial 
spirits,  those  vaunted  battle-axes,  and  those  bows  which  used 
never  to  be  bent  in  vain  ?  The  horses  are  now  swift,  the  men.are 
now  active,  only  to  flee  before  the  conqueror."* 

As  we  advance,  our  ears  tingle  with  the  words  of  a  prophet. 
Is  it  Isaias  or  Jeremias  who  apostrophizes  the  island  of  conference 
and  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis?  "Sacred 
festival !  auspicious  marriage !  nuptial  veil,  benediction,  sacrifice ! 
Let  me  this  day  mingle  your  ceremonies  and  your  splendor  with 
this  funeral  pomp,  and  the  height  of  grandeur  with  its  ruins."* 

The  poet — it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  we  apply  to  Bossuet  an 
appellation  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  David — the  poet  con- 


'  The  party  opposed  to  the  Court  wai  oalled  the  Fronde. 

*  Fun.  OrcU.for  An,  de  Qonn.  ^  Fun.  Oral,  for  An.  da  Oonu, 

*  Ibid.  *  i'ltn.  OraU  on  Mar.  Thtr.  of  AmU 
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tinues  hb  atnina.  He  no  longer  touches  the  inspired  ohords ; 
but,  lowering  the  tone  of  his  lyre  to  the  mode  which  Solomon 
adopted  to  celebrate  the  flocks  of  Mount  Qilead,  he  chants  those 
peaoefVil  words: — "In  the  solitude  of  St.  Fare,  as  far  removed 
fVom  the  wajrs  of  secular  life  as  it  is  separated  by  its  happy  situa- 
tion Arom  all  commerce  with  the  world, — on  that  sacred  moun- 
tain chosen  by  God  above  a  thousand  years  ago — where  the 
spouses  of  Jesus  Christ  renewed  the  charms  of  ancient  days — 
where  the  joys  of  the  earth  were  unknown — where  the  footsteps 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  lawless  wan- 
derer, never  appear, — under  the  superintendence  of  the  holy 
abbess,  who  knew  how  to  dispense  milk  to  babes  as  well  as  bread 
to  the  strong, — the  life  of  the  rrinooss  Anne  dawned  auspi- 
ciously."* 

This  passage,  which  you  would  almost  suppose  to  have  been 
extracted  from  the  book  of  Ruth,  docs  not  exhaust  the  pencil  of 
Boesuet.  He  hsb  still  enough  of  those  antique  and  soft  colors 
left  to  delineate  a  happy  death.  "  Michael  Le  Tellicr,"  says  be, 
"began  the  hymn  in  celebration  of  the  divine  mercies.  I  wilt 
ting  forever  the  mercies  of  the  Lord.  With  these  words  upon 
his  lips  he  expires,  and  continues  the  sacred  song  with  the  angels 
of  the  Most  High." 

We  were  for  some  time  of  opinion  that  the  funeral  oration 
on  the  Prince  of  Condi,  with  the  exception  of  the  incomparable 
passage  with  which  it  concludes,  had  generally  been  too  highly 
extolled.  We  considered  it  more  easy,  as  it  really  is,  to  reach  the 
form  of  eloquence  which  appears  in  the  exordium  of  that  cuiof  j 
than  that  in  the  oration  on  the  Princess  Henrietta.  But  wb  3n 
we  re-perused  that  discourse  with  attention, — when  wc  beheld 
the  orator  blowing  the  epic  trumpet  during  one  hi'f  of  his  narra- 
tive, and,  as  it  wore,  sounding  an  Homerio  strain, — when,  retiring 
to  Ghantilly,  he  resumes  the  Christian  tone,  and  recovers  all  the 
grand  and  solemn  ideas  with  which  the  above-mentioned  funeral 
orations  are  replete, — when,  after  having  followed  Cond4  to  the 
coffin,  he  summons  nations,  princes,  prelates,  and  warriors,  around 
the  cenotaph  of  the  hero, — when,  finally,  advancing  with  his  hoary 
locks,  like  a  majestic  spirit  of  another  world,  he  exhibits  Bossuet 
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deolining  to  the  tomb,  and  the  age  of  Looia  XIV.  (whoae  obae* 
quies  you  would  almoat  conceive  him  to  be  celebrating)  on  the 
brink  of  eternity, — at  thia  ntmoat  effort  of  human  eloquence  teart 
ot  admiration  flowed  from  our  eyes  and  the  book  dropped  flrom 
oorhanda. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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INIIDELITY  TBI  PBINOIPAL  OAUSl!  Or  THB  DIOUNl  Off  TA8T1 
AND  THE  DKQENEBAOY  OF  GENIUS. 

The  preceding  obaerrations  may  have  led  the  reader  to  thii 
reflection,  that  infidelity  it  the  principal  cauie  of  the  decline  of 
tatte  and  the  degeneracy  o/geniui.  When  the  national  religion 
had  lost  its  influence  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  talents  disappeared 
with  tho  gods,  and  the  Muses  consigned  to  barbarism  .hose  who 
no  longer  had  any  faith  in  them 

'n  an  enlightened  ago  one  would  scarcely  believe  to  what  a 
degree  good  morals  depend  on  good  taste,  and  good  taste  on  good 
morals.  The  works  of  Racine,  gradually  becoming  more  pure  in 
proportion  as  the  author  became  more  religious,  at  last  concluded 
with  his  Athalia.  Take  notice,  on  the  contrary,  how  the  impiety 
and  the  genius  of  Voltaire  discover  themselves  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  his  productions  by  a  mixture  of  delightful  and  dis- 
agreeable subjects.  Bad  taste,  when  incorrigible,  is  a  perversion 
of  judgment,  a  natural  bias  in  the  ideas.  Now,  as  the  mind  aets 
upon  the  heart,  the  ways  of  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  upright 
when  those  of  the  former  are  not  so.  He  who  is  fond  of  deformity 
at  a  time  when  a  thousand  master-pieces  might  apprise  him  of  his 
error  and  rectify  his  taste  is  not  far  from  loving  vice;  and  'tis  no 
wonder  if  he  who  is  insensible  to  beauty  should  also  be  blind  to 
virtue. 

Every  writer  who  refuses  to  believe  in  a  Ood,  the  author  of 
the  universe  and  the  judge  of  men,  whose  soul  he  has  made  im- 
mortal, in  tho  first  place  includes  infinity  from  his  works.     He 
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oonfioM  hit  intelleot  within  »  oirole  of  olay,  ftfom  which  it  has 
th«n  no  mMna  of  eMMtping.  He  mm  nothing  noble  in  nature. 
All  her  operationa  are,  in  hia  infatuated  opinion,  effected  by  im- 
pore  meana  of  oorraption  and  regeneration.  The  yaat  abyaa  ia 
but  a  little  bttuminotu  water ;  the  mountains  are  small  prottdter- 
ancet  of  oafcareoui  or  vitrifiable  rook;  and  the  heavens,  where 
the  day  produces  an  immense  solitude,  as  if  to  sorvo  as  a  camp  for 
the  host  of  stars  which  the  night  leads  forth  in  silence, — the 
heavena  are  but  a  petty  vault  thrown  over  us  for  a  moment  by 
the  capricious  hand  of  Chance. 

If  the  unbeliever  is  thus  limited  in  regard  to  physical  objects, 
how  can  he  describe  with  eloquence  the  dignity  of  man  ?  For 
him. language  haa  no  richness,  and  from  the  treasures  of  expres- 
sion he  is  irrevocably  excluded.  Contemplate  the  corpse  interred 
in  yonder  grave,  that  statue  of  nothing,  wrapt  in  a  winding- 
sheet.  There  is  man  according  to  the  atheist !  Sprung  from  the 
impure  body  of  a  woman ;  inferior  to  the  animals  in  poipt  of 
instinct ;  dust  like  them,  and  returning,  as  they  do,  to  dust ; 
having  no  passions,  but  impelled  by  appetites;  obeying  not  moral 
laws,  but  only  physical  influences ;  looking  forward  to  no  other 
end  than  a  sepulchre  and  worms, — ^there  is  that  being  who  had 
fknoied  himself  animated  by  an  immortal  spirit  I  Talk  no  more 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  soul,  of  the  secret  delights  of  virtue !  Ye 
graces  of  infancy,  ye  loves  of  truth,  generous  friendship,  elevation 
of  sentiment,  charms  of  the  tombs  and  of  our  native  country,  all 
your  enchantments  are  destroyed !, 

By  a  necessary  consequence,  infidelity  also  introduced  a  spirit 
of  cavilling  and  disputation,  abstract  definitions,  the  scientific 
style,  and  with  it  the  practice  of  coining  new  words,  all  deadly 
foes  to  taste  and  eloquence. 

It  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  talent  among  the  authors  of 
the  eighteenth  century  equalled  that  of  the  writers  in  the  seven- 
teenth.* Why,  then,  does  the  latter  rank  so  much  above  thd 
former?  for  we  can  no  longer  dissemble  the  fact  that  the  writers 
of  our  age  have  been,  in  general,  placed  too  high.     If,  as  it  is 

'  We  make  thla  adiiiiagioii  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  the  argument;  bnt 
we  are  far  from  being  of  that  opinion.  Pascal  and  Bonnet,  Moliire  and  La 
Fontaine,  were  four  writen  abaoluteiy  incomparable,  and  «uoh  aa  we  ihall 
nerer  again  posseta.    If  we  omit  Racine,  it  is  became  he  hat  a  rival  in  VirgiL 
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■greed,  then  are  io  manj  fkulto  in  the  works  of  BooMeea  and 
Voltaire,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  of  Raynal  and  Diderot?* 
The  luminous  method  of  our  late  metapbysioians  has,  no  doubt 
with  reason,  been  extolled.  It  should,  neTertheless,  hsTe  been 
remarked  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  perspicuity :  the  one  belongs 
to  a  vulgar  order  of  ideas,  (a  oommonplaoe  notion,  for  example, 
may  be  clearly  comprehended;)  the  other  proceeds  from  an 
admirable  faculty  of  conceiving  and  expressing  with  precision  a 
strong  and  complex  idea.  The  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook 
may  easily  be  seen,  because  the  stream  is  shallow ;  but  amber, 
coral,  pearls,  attract  the  eye  of  the  diver  at  immense  depths 
beneath  the  pellucid  waters  of  the  abyss.  • 

If  our  age,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  let  us  seek  no  other  cause  for  it  than  our  irreligion. 
We  have  already  shown  how  much  Voltaire  would  have  gained 
by  being  a  Christian ;  he  would,  at  this  day,  dispute  the  palm  of 
the  Muses  with  Racine.  Ilis  works  would  have  acquired  that 
moral  tint  without  which  nothing  is  perfect;  we  should  also 
find  in  thrm  those  charming  allusions  to  other  times  the  want 
of  which  occasions  so  great  a  void.  He  who  denies  the  God  of 
his  country  is  almost  always  destitute  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  his  forefathers ;  for  him  the  tombs  are  without  interest,  and 
he  oonsidors  the  institutions  of  his  ancestors  as  barbarous  cus- 
toms ;  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  calling  to  mind  the  sentiments, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  manners,  of  his  antique  mother. 

Religion  is  the  most  powerful  motive  of  the  love  of  country; 
pious  writers  have  invariably  disseminated  that  noble  sentiment 
in  their  works.  With  what  respect,  in  what  magnificent  terms, 
do  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  always  mention  France  I 
Wo  be  to  him  who  insults  his  countiy  I  Let  our  country  become 
weary  of  being  ungrateful  before  we  are  weary  of  loving  her;  let 
our  heart  be  greater  than  her  injustice  I 

If  the  religious  man  loves  his  country,  it  is  because  his  mind 
is  simple,  and  the  natural  sentiments  which  attach  us  to  the  land 
of  our  nativity  are  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and  the  habit  of  his 
heart.  He  gives  the  hand  to  his  forefathers  and  to  his  children; 
he  is  planted  in  his  native  soil,  like  the  oak  which  sees  its  aged 


■  See  note  DD. 
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roots  below  striking  deep  into  the  earth,  while  at  its  top  young 
shoots  are  aspiring  to  heaven. 

Bonsseau  in  one  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteen! .  oentniy  whose 
style  is  the  most  fascinating,  because,  designedly  eccentric,  he 
created  for  himself  a  shadow,  at  least,  of  reli^on.  He  believed 
in  something,  which  was  not  Christ,  but  yet  was  the  gotpel. 
This  phantom  of  Ghhbtianity,  such  as  it  is,  has  sometimes  im- 
parted ineffable  graces  to  his  genius.  Would  not  he,  who  has 
inveighed  with  such  energy  against  sophists,  have  done  better  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  tenderness  of  his  noul,  than  to  bewilder 
himself,  like  them,  in  empty  systems,  whose  obsolete  errors  fa« 
has  merely  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  youth  ?* 

Buffon  would  be  deficient  in  nothing,  were  his  sensibility  equal 
to  his  eloquence.  We  frequently  have  occasion  to  m:  ^ce  the  re- 
mark, which  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  present 
age,  that  without  religion  there  can  be  no  feeling.  Buffon  de- 
lights us  by  his  style,  but  seldom  excites  our  sensibility.  Bead, 
for  instance,  his  admirable  description  of  the  dog:  every  kind 
of  dog  is  depicted  there — the  hunter's  dog,  the  shepherd's  dog, 
the  wild  dog,  the  master  dog,  the  foppish  dog,  &o;  But  what  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  list  ?  The  blind  miin's  dog.  This  i« 
the  first  that  would  have  struck  the  mind  of  a  GhiUtian. 

Buffon  has  paid  little  attention  to  tho  tender  relations  of  life. 
We  must,  however,  do  justice  to  this  great  painter  of  nature, 
who  possesses  a  rare  excellence  of  style.  He  who  can  observe 
such  an  exact  propriety,  who  is  never  either  too  high  or  too  low, 
must  have  a  great  command  over  his  mind  and  conduct.  It  is 
well  known  that  Buffon  respected  whatever  it  becomes  a  man  to 
respect.  He  did  not  think  that  philosophy  Cv>nsictfld  in  the  pub- 
lic profession  of  infidelity  and  in  wantonly  insulting  the  altars  of 
twenty-four  millioua  of  men.  He  was  regular  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  a  Ghriatian,  and  set  an  excellent  example  to  his 
douestics.  Rousseau,  embracing  the  groundwork  and  rejecting 
the  forms  of  Christianity,  displays  in  his  performances  the  tender- 
ness of  religion,  together  with  the  bad  tone  of  the  sophist;  Buf- 
fon, for  the  contrary  reason,  has  the  dryness  of  philosophy,  with 
the  decorum  of  piety.     Christianity  has  infused  into  the  style  of 
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the  former  its  charm,  its  ease,  its  warmth,  and  invested  the  style 
of  the  latter  with  order,  perspicuity,  and  magnificence.  Thus  the 
works  of  both  these  celebrated  men  bear,  in  their  good  as  well  as 
in  their  bad  qualities,  the  stamp  of  what  they  themselves  chose 
and  rejected  in  religion. 

In  naming  Montesquieu,  we  call  to  mind  the  truly  great  man 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  essay 
on  the  Games  of  the  Greainest  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  If 
Montesquieu,  in  a  production  of  his  youth,  unfortunately  assailed 
religion  with  some  of  those  shafts  which  he  aimed  at  our  man- 
ners, this  was  but  a  transient  error,  a  species  of  tribute  paid  to 
the  corruption  of  the  regency.*  But  in  the  work  which  has 
placed  Montesquieu  in  the  rank  of  illustrious  men,  he  has  made 
a  magnificent  reparation  for  the  injury  by  the  panegyric  he  pro- 
nounces on  that  religion  which  he  had  the  imprudence  to  attack. 
The  maturity  of  his  years,  and  even  an  interest  for  his  fame, 
taught  him  that  in  order  to  erect  a  durable  monument  he  must 
lay  its  foundations  in  a  more  stable  soil  than  the  dust  of  this 
world ;  his  genius,  which  embraced  all  ages,  rested  upon  religion 
alone,  to  which  all  ages  are  promised. 

From  all  our  observations  we  conclude  that  the  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  owe  most  of  their  defects  to  a  delusive  system 
of  philosophy,  and  that,  if  they  had  been  more  religious,  they 
would  have  approached  nearer  to  perfection. 

There  has  been  in  our  age,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  sort  of 
general  abortion  of  talents.  You  would  even  say  that  impiety, 
which  renders  every  thing  barren,  is  also  manifested  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  physical  nature.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  genera- 
tions  which  immediately  succeeded  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Where 
are  those  men  with  countenances  serene  and  majestic,  with  digni- 
fied port  and  noble  attire,  with  polished  language  and  air  at  once 
military  and  classical — the  air  of  conquerors  and  lovers  of  the 
arts  ?  You  look  for  them,  but  you  2nd  them  not.  The  dimi- 
nutive, obscure  mortals  of  the  present  times  walk  like  pigmies 
beneath  the  lofty  porticos  of  the  structures  raised  by  a  former 
age.     On  their  harsh  brows  sit  selfishness  and  the  contempt  of 


■  See  note  TF. 
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God;  they  have  lost  both  the  dignity  of  dresa  and  the  purity  of 
language.  You  would  take  them  not  for  the  descendants,  but 
for  the  buffoons,  of  the  heroic  race  which  preceded  them. 

The  disciples  of  the  new  vohool  blast  the  imagination  with  I 
know  not  what  truth,  which  is  not  the  real  truth.  The  style  of 
these  men  is  dry,  their  mode  of  ezpresaion  devoid  of  sincerity, 
their  imagination  destitute  of  love  and  of  warmth ;  they  have  no 
unction,  no  riohness,  no  simplicity.  You  find  in  their  works  no- 
thing that  fills,  nothing  that  satisfies;  immensity  is  not  there, 
because  the  Divinity  is  wanting.  Instead  of  that  tender  religion, 
that  harmonious  instrument  which  the  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY.  made  use  of  to  pitch  the  tone  of  their  eloquence,  modern 
writers  have  recourse  to  a  contracted  philosophy,  which  goes  on 
dividing  and  subdividing  all  things,  measuring  sentiments  with 
compasses,  subjecting  the  soul  to  calculation,  and  reducing  the 
universe,  God  himself  included,  to  a  transient  subtraction  from 
nothing. 

Thus,  the  eighteenth  century  is  daily  fading  away  in  the  per- 
spective, while  the  seventeenth  is  gradually  magnified,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  recede  from  it :  the  one  grovels  on  the  earth,  the  other 
soars  to  the  skies.  In  vain  would  you  strive  to  depreciate  the 
genius  of  a  Bossuet  or  a  Racine ;  it  will  share  the  immortality  of 
that  venerable  form  of  Homer  which  is  seen  behind  the  long  lapse 
of  centuries.  Sometimes  it  is  obscured  by  the  dust  which  a  crum- 
bling age  raises  in  its  fall ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  cloud  dispersed 
than  you  again  perceive  the  majestic  figure,  but  of  augmented 
size,  to  overlook  the  new  ruins.* 

■  Seo  note  GO. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  HAKMONIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  WITH 
THE  SCENES  OF  NATURE  AND  THE  PASSIONS  OF  THE 
HUMAN  HEART. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DIVISION   OF  THE   HARMONIES. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  we  have 
yet  to  examine  some  subjects  which  we  could  not  sufficiently 
develop  in  the  preceding  books.  These  subjects  relate  either  to 
the  physical  or  the  moral  side  of  the  arts.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  sites  of  monasteries  and  the  ruins  of  religious  monuments 
belong  to  the  material  part  of  architecture;  while  the  effects  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  and 
the  scenery  of  nature,  are  referable  to  the  dramatic  and  descriptive 
departments  of  poetry. 

Such  are  the  subjects  which  we  comprehend  in  this  book  under 
the  general  head  of  Harmonies, 


CHAPTER  n. 


PHYSICAL  HARMONIES. 


The  Sites  of  Religious  Monuments — The  Convents  0/  Maronites, 

CoptSf  dtc. 

Tttkre  are  in  human  things  two  kinds  of  nature,  placed  the 
one  -'.t  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end,  of  society.  Were  not 
this  the  case,  man,  advancing  further  and  farther  from  his  origin, 
would  have  become  a  sort  of  monster :  but,  by  a  particular  law  of 
Providence,  the  more  civilized  he  grows  the  nearer  he  approaches 
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to  his  first  state;  and  to  this  cause  is  it  owing  that  science,  carried 
to  its  highest  pitch,  is  ignorance,  and  that  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  is  nature. 

This  last  nature — this  nature  of  mciety — is  the  most  beautiful: 
genius  is  its  instinct,  and  virtue  its  innocence :  for  the  genius  and 
virtue  of  the  civilized  man  are  but  the  improved  instinct  and 
innocence  of  the  savage.  Now,  no  one  can  compare  an  Indian 
of  Canada  with  Socrates,  though  the  former  may  be,  strictly 
speaking,  as  moral  as  the  latter :  you  might  as  well  maintain  that 
the  peace  of  the  unfolded  passions  of  the  infant  has  equal  excel- 
lence with  the  peace  of  the  subdued  passions  of  the  man;  that 
the  being  who  has  but  mere  sensations  is  equal  to  the  being  en- 
dued with  reason,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  the  assertion 
that  weakness  is  as  desirable  as  strength.  A  petty  lake  never 
lays  waste  its  banks,  and  at  thif  you  are  not  astonished;  its  im- 
potence occasions  its  calmness;  but  the  serenity  of  the  ocean  fills 
you  with  pleasure,  because  it  possesses  the  power  to  be  tempes- 
tuous, and  you  admire  the  silence  of  the  abyss,  because  it  arises 
from  the  very  profundity  of  its  waters. 

Between  the  ages  of  nature  and  those  of  civilization  intervene 
others,  whicl?  we  have  denominated  barbarous  ages.  These 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  resulted  from  the  sudden 
reunion  of  a  polished  people  and  a  savage  people.  These  ages 
must  of  coure?  be  remarkable  for  depravity  of  taste.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  savage,  applying  himself  to  the  arts,  could  not  carry 
them  to  a  degree  of  elegance,  while  the  social  man  had  not  sim- 
plicity enough  to  follow  nature  alone. 

In  such  a  case  nothing  pure  can  be  expected,  except  where  a 
rxoral  cause  acts  of  itself  independently  of  temporary  causes. 
Owing  to  this,  the  first  recluses,  following  that  delicate  and  sure 
religious  taste  which  never  deceives  when  nothing  foreign  is 
blended  with  it,  have  selected,  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  the 
most  striking  situations  for  the  erection  of  their  monasteries.* 
There  is  not  a  hermit  who  does  not  know,  as  well  as  Claude 
Lorrain  or  Le  N6tre,  on  what  rock  he  ought  to  form  his  cell. 

In  the  chain  of  Lebanon  are  seen  here  and  there  Maronite  con- 
vents erected  on  the  brink  of  precipices.     Into  some  of  these  you 
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penetrate  tbrougli  long  oarerns,  the  entrance  to  wbicli  is  closed 
by  masses  of  rock :  to  others  you  cannot  gain  access  but  by  means 
of  a  basket  let  down  from  the  edifice.  The  sacred  river  gushes 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  the  forest  of  black  cedars  over- 
looks the  picture,  and  is  itself  surmounted  by  rounded  peaks 
clothed  with  a  mantle  of  snow.  The  wonder  is  not  complete  till 
the  moment  you  reach  the  monastery.  Within  arc  vineyards, 
streams,  groves;  without,  a  dreary  nature,  and  the  earth,  with 
its  rivers  and  plains  and  seus,  sunk  and  lost  in  the  azure  abyss. 
Nourished  by  religion  on  these  precipitous  rooks,  between  earth 
and  sky,  the  pious  recluses  soar  aloft  to  heavon,  like  the  eagles  of 
the  mountain. 

The  circular  and  detached  cells  of  the  Egyptian  convents  are 
surrounded  by  one  common  wall,  which  protects  them  from  the 
Arabs.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  erected  in  tha  midst  of  these 
convents,  you  behold  deserts  of  sand  above  which  the  pyramids 
rear  their  gray  heads,  or  stones  that  direct  the  traveller  on  his 
way.  Sometimes  an  Abyssinian  caravan,  a  troup  of  roving  Be- 
douins, pass  in  the  distance  along  one  of  the  horizons  of  the 
moving  expanse ;  at  others,  a  southern  blast  envelops  the  whole 
perspective  in  an  atmosphero  of  dust.  The  moon  illumines  a 
naked  soil,  where  the  breezes  Und  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  where- 
with to  form  a  sound.  No  shadows  diversify  the  treeless  desert, 
and  amid  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  alone  you  meet  with  a 
semblance  of  the  shades  of  night. 

At  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  America,  the  cenobite  may  con- 
templp.te  from  the  roof  of  his  convent  the  two  seas  which  bathe 
either  shore  of  the  New  World  j  the  one  often  agitated  when  the 
other  is  at  rest,  and  offering  to  meditation  the  twofold  picture  of 
calm  and  tempest. 

The  convents  seated  on  the  Andes  behold  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  subsiding  in  the  distance.  A  transparent  sky  rests 
upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  seas,  and  seems  to  encloso  the  edi- 
fice of  religion  in  a  concave  of  crystal.  The  nasturtium,  taking 
the  place  of  the  religious  ivy,  lines  the  sacred  walls  with  its  red 
flowers ;  the  lama  crosses  the  torrent  on  a  floating  bridge  of  lianas, 
and  the  unfortunate  Peruvian  comes  to  offer  up  his  prayers  to  the 
God  of  Las  Casas. 

In  Europe,  we  find  ancient  abbeys  embosomed  in  woods,  and 
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revealing  tbemselves  to  the  traveller  only  by  tbeir  towers  which 
soar  above  the  lofty  oaks.  Ordinary  edifices  receive  their  gran- 
deur from  the  scenery  which  surrounds  them;  the  Christian  re. 
ligion,  on  the  contrary,  embellishes  the  site  where  she  erects  her 
altars  and  suspends  her  sacred  decorations.  We  have  alluded 
elsewhere  to  the  convents  of  Europe  and  their  effect  amid  the 
scenery  of  nature.  To  complete  our  observations,  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  following  beautiful  poem,  the  production 
of  fl  friend,  which  will  prove  to  our  poets  that  their  muse  would 
gain  jTiiicti  more  in  wandering  through  the  cloister  than  in 
becoming  the  echo  of  impiety : — 

LA  CHARTREUSE  DE  PARIS. 

VierT  olottre  oil  de  Brnno  les  diioiplea  caehis 
ReDferment  tous  leurs  voeux  lur  le  oiel  attaoh£i ; 
Cloitre  saint,  ouvre-moi  tea  modestes  portiques  i 
Laisse-moi  m'Sgarer  dans  oes  jardine  rasUq^'SS 
OH  venait  Catinat  mdditer  qnelquefois, 
Heureux  de  fair  la  cour  et  d'oublier  les  ruta. 
J'ai  trop  oonnu  Paris :  mes  lighten  penuees, 
Dans  son  enceinte  immense  au  hasord  dispers^es, 
Veulant  enfin  rejoindre  et  lier  tous  les  jours 
Lenr  fil  demi  form£,  qui  se  brise  toi^our^. 
P.eul,  je  vienii  r'scneillir  mes  vagues  reveries, 
Fujez,  bruyants  remparts,  pompeuses  Tuileries, 
Louvre,  dont  le  portique  b,  met  yeux  ^blouis 
Vante  aprSs  cent  hirers  la  r^andeur  de  Louis  I 
Je  pr^fdre  ces  lieux  oOi  I'Slme,  moins  distraite, 
M€me  au  sein  de  Paris  peut  go(iter  la  i  '■traite  i 
Lb  retraite  me  plait,  elle  ent  mes  premiers  vers. 
Dgjit,  de  feux  noiDs  vifs  eclairant  I'univers, 
Septembre l(\a  de  nous  s'enfuit  et  d^colore 
Cet  6clat  dont  I'annee  un  moment  brille  encore. 
II  redov;  io  la  pai-A  qui  m'attaoiie  en  ces  lieux; 
Son  ;ovir  m^lancolique,  et  si  doux  il  nos  jeux. 
So/,  rert  plus  rembruni,  son  grave  caraotdre, 
Scmbleat  se  conformer  au  deuil  du  monastdre. 
'ious  ces  bois  jaunissants  i'ttime  tl  m'ensevelir. 
Couch6  sur  un  gazon  qui  :oL)mencj  h  ,?Mir, 
Je  jouis  d'un  air  pur,  de  I'onbre,  et  du  silence. 

Ces  chars  tumultueux  oik  a'astied  I'opulenoe, 
Tous  ces  Iraraux,  ce  peuplo  i.  grands  flotd  agit£, 
Ces  sons  confus  qu'£Uve  une  vaste  cit€, 
Des  enfants  de  Bruno  ne  ironblent  point  I'asile ; 
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Le  bruit  Im  environne  et  lenr  &me  eat  tranqalUe. 

Tons  Im  Joum,  reprodnit  loai  des  traits  ineonifauiti, 

Le  fMit&me  du  (iicia  emporti  par  le  tempi 

Pa«M  et  rottle  aatonr  d'eux  les  pompec  meniongirei. 

Mail  o'est  en  vain :  du  liiole  ill  out  ful  les  ohlmirei } 

Hormii  l'£temit£  tout  eit  longe  pour  enx. 

Voui  d^plorei  pourtant  leur  deitin  malheureoz ! 

Quel  prjjugi  funeite  &  dei  lois  li  rigidei 

Attaeha,  diles-rous,  oei  pieuz  luioidei  ? 

Hi  meurent  longuement,  rong^s  d'un  noir  ohagiin  t 

L'autel  garde  leurs  voeax  sur  dei  tables  d'airain ; 

Et  le  leul  d^iespoir  babite  leun  cellulei. 

Eh  bien  I  tous  qui  plaignei  oes  viotimei  oriduleSf 

P£n£trez  aveo  moi  cei  murs  religieux : 

N'y  respirez-TOUs  pas  I'air  paisible  des  oieux  ? 

Vol  ohagrini  ne  sont  plus,  vos  passions  se  taisent, 

Et  du  dottre  muet  les  t^nibres  vous  plaiient. 

Mais  quel  lugubre  son,  du  haut  de  cette  tour, 

Descend  et  fait  fr£m!r  les  dortoin  d'alentonr? 

Celt  I'airain  qui,  du  temps  formidable  interprSte, 

Dans  chaque  heure  qui  Aiit,  it  1  humble  anaohordte 

Redit  en  longs  £ohos :  "  Songe  au  dernier  moment !" 

Le  son  sous  cette  ToQte  expire  lentement; 

Et,  quand  il  a  cesse,  I'&me  en  fremit  encore. 

La  Meditation,  qui,  seule  des  I'surore, 

Dans  oes  sombres  parvis  marche  en  baissant  son  osil, 

A  ce  signal  s'arrSte,  et  lit  sur  un  cercueil 

L'£pitaphe  &  demi  par  les  ans  effaoee, 

Qu'un  gotbiquc  Scrivain  dans  la  pierre  a  tracee. 

0  tableaux  lloquents !  oh !  oombien  a  mon  oceur 

Plait  oe  dfime  noiroi  d'nne  divine  horreur, 

Et  le  lierre  embrassant  ces  debris  de  muraiUes 

Oil  croasse  I'oiseau,  chnntm  des  fun^railles ; 

Les  approches  du  soir  et  ces  ifs  attristSs 

Oil  glissent  du  soleil  les  dernidres  clart£i; 

Et  ce  baste  pieux  que  la  mousse  environne, 

Et  la  cloche  d'airain  il  I'accent  monotone; 

Ce  temple  oil  chaque  aurore  entend  de  saints  conoerti 

Sortir  d'un  long  silence  et  monter  dans  les  airs; 

Un  martyr  dont  l'autel  a  conserve  les  restes, 

Et  le  gaion  qui  crott  sur  ces  tombeaux  modestei 

Oil  I'heureux  c^nobite  a  passS  sans  remord 

Du  silence  du  eloitre  &  colui  de  la  mort ! 

Cependant  sur  ces  murs  Tobscuritfi  s'abaisse, 

Leur  douil  est  redouble,  leur  ombre  est  plus  Cpaiue 

Les  hauteurs  de  Mendon  me  oaohent  le  soleil, 

Le  jour  meurt,  la  nuit  vient:  le  cnuchant,  moins  vermeil, 

Voit  pUir  de  ses  feux  la  dvrnidre  itinoelle. 
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Tost  H  oonp  ■•  nUnma  una  aurora  nonralla 

Qnl  monto  avec  laotanr  lar  lai  dOmai  noiroia 

Da  oa  palaia  voiatn  qn'ilava  Midieii; 

Ella  an  blanobit  la  fatta,  at  ma  ma  anohanKa 

Rayoit  par  oei  vitrauz  la  luaur  argant£a. 

L'aitra  tonohant  des  nuiU  vena  da  hant  dai  oians 

Bar  lea  tombei  du  olottre  an  Jour  mysUrieuZi 

Et  aemble  y  r£fl£ohir  oetta  donoa  lumlira 

Qui  del  morU  bienbeurauz  doit  cbarmar  la  panpUra. 

loi,  Je  he  ToU  plaa  lei  horrfluri  du  trfipaa : 

Son  aipect  attendrit  et  n'^pouvante  pai. 

Ma  tromp£-je?  Ecoutoni:  loui  cei  yoQtea  antiquaa 

Parviennent  Jusqu'ik  mol  d'inviilblei  oantiqnei, 

Et  la  Religion,  le  front  voili,  deioend : 

EUe  approohe:  d£J&  ion  calma  attendrUsant 

Juiqu'aa  fond  de  votre  &me  en  leoret  I'iniinna ; 

Entendei-Toui  un  Dien  dont  i  \  voiz  inoonnua 

Voui  dlt  tout  bai:  "Mon  fill,  ^  <eni  ici,  vieni  i,  mol; 

Harobe  au  fond  du  deiert,  J'y  lera;  prii  de  toL" 

Maintonant,  du  milieu  de  cette  paiz  profonde, 

Toumei  lei  yeuz :  voyez,  dam  les  rontei  du  monda^ 

S'agiter  les  bumaini  que  travaille  lani  fhiit, 

Cet  e'spoir  obitinS  du  bonbeur  qui  lei  Aiit 

Rappelez-Toui  lei  moeuri  de  cei  lidoles  lauvagei 

OA,  lur  I'Europe  entidre  apportnnt  lei  ravagei, 

Dei  Vandalei  obsoura,  de  farouobos  Lombardi, 

Dei  Gotbi  le  diiputaient  le  sceptre  dei  C^san. 

La  force  £tait  lani  frein,  le  faible  earn  aiile ; 

PnrV  /,,  blftmerez-voua  lei  Benoit,  lei  Baiile, 

Qui,  loin  du  lidolo  impie,  en  ces  temps  abborrja, 

Ourrirent  an  molheur  des  refuges  sacr6s  f 

D€»erta  de  I'Orient,  sables,  sommets  arides, 

Catacombes,  forSts,  sauvages  Tb^balides, 

Oh !  que  d'infortun£i  voire  noire  ^paisseur 

A  d£rob£i  jadis  au  fer  de  I'oppresseur  I 

Celt  U  qu'ili  se  oocbaient;  et  lei  obr6tieni  fldilea, 

Que  la  religion  prot^geait  de  ses  ailei, 

Vivant  aveo  Dieu  seul  dans  leuri  pieux  tombeauz, 

Pouvaient  au  moins  prior  sans  craindre  les  bourreauz. 

Le  tyran  n'osait  plus  y  cherober  ses  victimes. 

Et  que  d!s-je  ?  accabl^  de  I'borreur  de  ses  crimes, 

Souvent  dans  ces  lieux  saints  I'oppresieur  d6sarm6 

Venait  demander  grftce  auz  pieds  de  l'opprim£. 

D'b£rdlques  vertus  babitaient  I'ermitage. 

Je  Tois  dans  les  debris  de  Thdbes,  de  Cartbage, 

Au  creux  des  souterrains,  au  fond  des  rieilles  tonri, 

D'illustres  penitents  fnir  le  monde  et  lei  couri. 

La  Toix  des  passions  se  tait  sous  leuri  cilioei; 

Mais  leurs  aust^ri.  s  ne  sout  point  sans  dSlioei : 
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0«lul  qn'ili  ont  eberohi  n*  lei  oubUera  pM ; 
Di«u  oommande  *u  iiMti  d«  fleurir  tout  Unn  puu 
Palmlar,  qui  rafntobli  1»  pUine  de  Byrie, 
III  venaient  repoier  loui  ton  ombre  obirle  I 
Propbitlque  Jourdain,  ill  erraient  lur  tei  bordeil 
El  voui,  qu'un  roi  oharmait  de  lei  diving  acoordi, 
Cddrei  du  haul  Liban,  lUr  votre  oime  altiire 
Voui  portiei  Juiqu'au  del  leur  ardente  pridre  I 
Oat  antra  protigeait  leur  paiiible  lomuieil; 
Souvent  le  crl  de  Taigle  avanga  leur  rfireil; 
III  chantaient  I'Eternel  lur  le  roe  lolitaire, 
Au  bmit  lourd  du  torrent  dont  Teau  lei  dCialtSre, 
Quand  tout  il  eoup  un  ange,  en  d£voilant  les  traiti, 
lieur  porte,  au  nom  du  del,  un  menage  de  paix. 
.  Bt  oependant  leuri  joun  u'£taient  point  lani  oragei. 
Cet  Eloquent  J£rOme,  bonneur  dei  )|)remieri  ftgei, 
Voyait  loui  le  cilice,  et  de  cendrei  convert, 
Lei  Toluptii  de  Rome  auiiger  ion  diiert 
Leuri  combat!  exer^aient  son  anitdre  lagene. ' 
Peut-6tra  oomme  lui,  d£plorant  la  faibleiie, 
Un  mortel  trop  leniible  habita  oe  ifijonr. 
H£lai  I  plui  d'une  foil  lea  loupiri  de  I'amonr 
S'Jlevaient  dam  la  nuit  du  fond  del  monaitdrei; 
En  vain  le  reponiiant  de  lea  regttrdi  auatdrei, 
La  penitence  veille  4  eM  d'un  ceroueil : 
n  entre  diguiad  lOui  lei  voilei  du  deuil; 
An  Dieu  eonaolateur  en  pleurant  il  le  donne ;' 
A  Comminge,  &  Rancfi,  Dieu  lani  doute  pardonne: 
A  Comminge,  i,  Rano£,  qui  ne  doit  quelquei  pleuri? 
Qui  n'en  lait  lei  amouri?  qui  n'en  plaint  lei  malbennf 
Et  toi,  dont  lo  nom  leul  trouble  I'&me  amoureuie, 
Dei  boil  du  Paraclet  veitale  malheurauie, 
Toi  qui,  aani  prononcer  de  vulgairea  lermenta, 
Fia  oonnattre  tk  I'amour  de  nouveanx  aentimenti; 
Toi  que  lliomme  aenaible,  abua£  par  lui-mime, 
Be  plait  &  retrouver  dana  la  femme  qu'il  aime; 
HSloise !  &  ton  nom  quel  ooeur  ne  I'attendrit? 
Tel  qu'un  autre  Abailard  ton  amant  te  cb£rit. 
Que  de  foil  J'ai  cberob£,  loin  d'un  monde  volage, 
L'aiile  oft  dam  Parii  i'£coula  ton  Jeune  ftge ! 
Cei  T£n£rable8  tonri  qu'allonge  veri  lea  oieox 
La  oatbidrale  antique  oft  priaient  noi  atenx, 
Cei  toura  ont  oonaerv6  ton  amoureuae  biatoire. 
Lit  tout  m'en  parle  encor:  U  revit  ta  mimoire; 
Li  du  toit  de  Fulbert  j'ai  revu  lei  dibria. 
On  dit  mfime,  en  cea  lieux,  par  ton  ombre  cbiria, 
Qu'un  long  gemiaaement  a'iUvo  ohaque  annie 
A  I'beura  oft  oe  forma  ton  funeate  bym6n£e. 
La  jeune  fille  alora  lit,  au  d6clin  du  jour, 
Cette  lettre  £loquente  oft  brftle  ton  amour: 
2B 
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Son  troubU  eit  aper^a  de  TkniMt  qn'alle  adorn, 
Et  del  feus  que  tu  peine  eon  fen  e'noorott  enoore. 
Mall  que  fals  le,  imprudent^  qnoll  dane  oe  lien  eaorl 
J'oie  parler  il'iimour,  et  Je  marohe  entouri 
Dei  Icgoni  du  tombeau,  dei  menu ''on  unprAmeil 
Cei  muri,  oei  longi  dortotri,  le  oouvrent  d'anathimM 
Se  lenteneei  de  mort  qu'aux  yens  ipouvanMi 
L'unge  estermlnateur  torlt  de  toui  oAtCi; 
Je  lie  fc  ohaque  pai :  Dieu,  \'tt\fer,  la  ven^eanee. 
Partout  eit  la  rigueur,  nulle  part  la  oUmenoe. 
Cloltre  lombre,  oil  Tamour  eat  proaorit  par  le  oielf 
Oft  I'initinct  le  plus  oher  oat  le  plua  orlmlnel, 
Dtjft,  d<J&  ton  deull  plait  molni  tl  ma  penite. 
L'imaglnatlon,  veri  tea  mura  £lono£e, 
Cheroha  le  laint  repoi,  leur  long  roouelUement; 
Hail  mon  ftme  a  beaoin  d'un  pliii  doux  aentiment. 
Cea  devoira  rlgoureus  font  trembler  ma  ftiibleaae. 
Toutefoli  quand  le  tempi,  qui  d£trompe  lani  cone, 
Pour  moi  del  paiaioni  dCtruira  loi  erreuri, 
Et  leuri  plnlairi  trop  oourti  aouvent  mfil£i  de  pleuni 
Quand  mon  coeur  nourrira  quelque  peine  aeorite, 
Dane  oei  momenti  plui  doux  et  li  ohen  au  po&te, 
Od,  fatigui  du  monde,  11  vent,  libre  du  moini, 
Et  Jouir  de  Ini-mfme  et  rdver  lani  tJmoini, 
Alon  Je  roviendrai,  lolitude  trsnquille, 
Oublier  dana  ton  lein  lei  eunuii  de  la  ville, 
Et  retrourer  encor,  aous  oof  lambrii  d^ierti, 
Lei  mdmei  lentlmcnti  ri^tracti  dani  oei  Tori. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  BUINS  IN  GENERAL. 


Ruins  are  of  two  hindt. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  tites  of  Ghnstian  monuments 
we  proceed  to  the  eiTocts  of  the  ruim  of  thoso  monuments.  They 
furnish  the  heart  with  magnificent  recollections  and  the  arts 
with  pathetic  compositions. 

All  men  take  a  secret  delight  in  beholding  ntins.  This  senti- 
ment arises  from  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  a  secret  conformity 
between  these  destroyed  monuments  and  the  caducity  of  our  own 
existence.     We  find  moreover  something  consoling  to  our  little- 
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ness  ia  obsenring  that  whole  nations,  and  men  onoe  lo  renowned^ 
oould  not  live  beyond  the  apan  allotted  to  our  own  obaourity. 
Ruins,  therefore,  produce  a  highly  moral  effect  amid  the  scenery 
of  nature;  and,  when  thuy  are  introduced  into  a  picture,  in  vain 
does  the  eye  attempt  to  stray  to  some  other  object ;  they  soon  attract 
it  again,  and  rivet  it  upon  themselves.  And  why  should  not  the 
works  of  men  pass  away,  when  the  sun  which  shines  upon  them 
mu8t  one  day  fall  from  its  exalted  station  in  the  heavens?  He 
who  placed  it  in  the  firmament  is  the  only  sovereign  whose 
empire  knows  no  decay. 

There  are  two  species  of  ruins, — the  one  the  work  of  years,  the 
other  that  of  men.  In  the  former  there  is  nothing  disagreeable, 
because  the  operations  of  nature  krep  pace  with  those  of  time. 
Docs  time  bring  forth  a  heap  of  ruins?  Nature  bestrews  them 
with  flowers.  Does  time  cause  a  rent  in  a  tomb?  Nature  places 
within  it  the  nest  of  a  dove.  Incessantly  engoged  in  the  work  of 
reproduction,  she  surrounds  death  itself  with  the  sweetest  illu- 
sions of  life. 

Thu  ruins  of  the  second  class  are  rather  devastations  than 
ruina ;  they  exhibit  nothing  but  the  image  of  annihilation,  with' 
out  any  reparative  power.  The  effect  of  calamity,  and  not  of 
years,  they  resemble  hoary  hair  on  the  head  of  youth.  The  de* 
structions  of  men  are,  besides,  much  more  violent  and  much 
more  complete  than  those  of  time:  the  latter  undermine,  the 
former  demolish.  When  God,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  decrees 
the  acceleration  of  ruin  in  the  world,  he  commands  time  to  lend 
his  scythe  to  man;  and  time  with  astonishment  beholds  us  lay 
waste  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  what  it  would  have  taken  him 
whole  ages  to  destroy. 

We  were  one  day  walking  behind  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  were  accidentally  led  to  the  very  same  Oarthusian 
convent  which  Fontanes  has  celebrated.  We  beheld  a  church 
the  roof  of  which  had  fallen  in;  the  lead  had  been  stripped  from 
the  windows,  and  the  doorways  blocked  with  upright  planks. 
Most  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  monastery  no  longer  existed. 
Long  did  we  stroll  among  the  sepulchral  stones  of  black  marble 
scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  ground;  some  were  completely 
dashed  in  pieces,  others  still  exhibited  some  vestiges  of  inscrip- 
tions.    We  advanced  into  the  inner  cloister;   there  grew  two 
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wild  plom-traaa  amid  high  gnus  and  rabbiih.  On  the  walls 
were  to  be  seen  paintinga  half  eflhoed,  repieGentiog  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Brono;  a  dial-plate  waa  left  on  one  of  the  aides  of  the 
ohnrch;  and  in  the  sanotaaiy,  instead  of  that  hymn  of  peace  for- 
merly chanted  in  honor  of  the  dead,  was  heard  the  grating  of 
instmrnents  employed  in  samng  the  tombstones. 

The  reflections  which  oooorred  to  ns  in  this  pUoe  may  be  made 
by  any  of  onr  readers.  We  Feft  it  with  a  wounded  heart,  and 
entered  the  eontigaotu  suburb  without  knowing  whither  we  went. 
Night  came  on.  As  we  were  passing  between  two  lofty  walls  in  • 
lonely  street,  all  at  once  the  sound  of  an  oigan  struck  our  ear, 
and  ^e  words  of  that  triumphal  hymn,  Laudate  Dominiim  omiu$ 
gmte$,  issued  firom  a  neighboring  church;  it  happened  to  be  the 
OotaTO  of  Corpus  Ghristi.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  emotion 
excited  in  us  by  these  religious  strains ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  heard 
a  Toioe  firom  heaven  saying,  "O  thou  of  little  fiuth,  why  moumest 
thoa  as  those  without  hope?  Thinkest  thou  that  I  change  ny 
mind  like  men?  'that  I  forsake  because  I  punish?  Instead  of 
anaigning  my  decrees,  follow  the  example  of  these  faithful  ser- 
vants, who  bless  my  chastening  hand  even  under  the  ruins 
beneath  #hich  I  crush  them." 

We  entered  the  church  just  at  the  moment  when  the  priest 
was  pronouncing  the  benediction.  Old  men,  poor  women,  and 
children,  were  on  their  knees.  We  knelt  down  among  them; 
our  tears  flowed,  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  we  said, 
"Forgive  us,  0  Lord,  if  we  murmured  on  beholding  the  desola- 
tion of  thy  temple;  foi^ve  our  overwhelmed  reason!  Man 
himself  is  but  a  decayed  edifice,  a  wreck  of  sin  and  death;  his 
lukewarm  love,  his  wavering  faith,  his  limited  charity,  his  im- 
perfect sentiments,  his  insufficient  thoughts,  his  broken  heart,— 
in  diort,  all  things  about  him, — are  but  ruins!" 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 
noTVBBSQxm  BmoT  or  auiirB. 

Suiiu  of  Palmyra,  I^jfpt,  Ac. 

BviNS,  oonaiderad  under  the  aspeet  of  Boeneiy,  prodooe  » 
more  ma^cal  effect  in  »  pietore  than  the  nninjured  Mid  entire 
monument.  In  temples  which  the  hand  of  time  haa  not  shaken, 
the  walls  intercept  the  view  of  the  snnrounding  8oen«y  and  pre- 
vent you  from  distinguishing  the  cohmnadcs  and  arches  of  the 
edifice;  but  when  these  temples  crumble  into  ruins,  nothing  is 
left  but  detached  masses  between  which  the  eye  disoems,  aboTO 
and  in  the  distance,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  mountains,  riven,  and 
forests.  Then,  by  a  natural  effect  of  optics,  the  horiion  recedes, 
and  the  galleries  suspended  in  the  air  appear  painted  on  the 
ground  of  the  sky  and  of  the  earth.  These  beautiful  effeots  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients;  if  they  erected  a  circus,  it  was  not 
an  uninterrupted  mass  of  masoniy,  but  constructed  with  such 
openings  as  to  admit  the  illusions  of  perspectiye.  - 

Ruins  have,  in  the  next  place,  particular  conformities  with 
their  desert  localities,  according  to  the  style  of  their  architecture 
and  the  character  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  situated. 

In  hot  climates,  unfavorable  to  herbi^  and  mosses,  they  are 
destitute  of  those  grasses  which  decorate  our  Gothic  mansiims 
and  ancient  castles;  but  then  larger  vegetables  are  intermixed 
frith  the  more  massive  proportions  of  their  architecture.  At 
Palmyra  the  date-tree  cleaves  the  heads  of  the  men  and  the  lions 
which  support  the  capitals  of  the  Temple  of  the  Stt»;  the  palm, 
with  its  column,  supplies  the  place  of  the  broken  pillar,  and  the 
peach-tree,  consecrated  by  the  ancients  to  Harpoorates,  flourishes 
in  the  abode  of  silence.  Here,  too,  you  see  a  different  kind  of 
trees,  which,  by  their  dishevelled  foliage  and  fniit  hanjpng  in 
orystels,  harmonize  admirably  with  the  pendent  ruins.  A  cara- 
van, baiting  in  these  deserts,  heightens  their  picturesque  effects. 
The  dignity  of  the  oriental  dress  accords  with  the  dignity  of 
40 
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these  rains,  aticl  tbe  oamels  seem  to  swell  tbeir  dimensions, 
when,  reposing  between  fragments  of  masonry,  they  exhibit  only 
th^ir  rasset  heads  and  their  protuberant  backs. 

In  Egypt  rains  assume  a  diflferent  character;  there,  in  a  small 
space,  are  frequently  comprised  vaiious  styles  of  architecture  and 
various  kinds  of  recollections.  The  pillars  in  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tian  s^le  rise  by  the  side  of  th^  elegant  Oorinthian  column;  a 
fiibric  of  the  Tuscan  order  stands  contiguous  to  an  Arabic  tower, 
a  monument  of  the  pastoral  age  near  a  straoture  of  the  Roman 
period.  Fragments  of  the  Sphinx,  the  Anubis,  with  broken 
statues  and  obelisks,  are  rolled  into  the  Nile  and  buried  in  the 
^uth  amid  rice-grounds,  bean-fields,  and  plains  of  clover.  Some- 
times, in  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  these  ruins  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  fleet  on  the  water;  sometimes  clouds,  pour- 
ing like  waves  over  the  sides  of  the  ruins,  seem  to  cut  them  in 
halves;  the  jackal,  mounted  on  a  vacant  pedestal,  stretches  forth 
his  wolf-like  head  behind  the  bust  of  a  Pan  with  a  ram's  head; 
the  antelope,  the  ostrich,  the  ibis,  the  jerboa,*  leap  among  the 
rabUrii,  while  the  sultana-hen  stands  motionless  upon  them,  like 
a  hieroglyphic  bird  of  granite  and  porphyiy. 

The  vale  of  Terope,  the  woods  of  Olympus,  the  hills  of  Attica 
and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  are  everywhere  bestrewed  with  the 
rains  of  Greece.  There  the  mosses,  the  creeping  plants,  and 
the  rock-flowers,  flourish  in  abundance.  A  flaunting  garland  of 
jessamine  entwines  an  antique  Venus,  as  if  to  replace  her  cestus; 
a  beard  of  white  moss  hangs  from  the  chin  of  Hebe;  the  poppy 
shoots  up  on  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  Mnemosjrne,  a  lovely 
emblem  of  the  past  renown  and  the  present  oblivion  of  these 
regions.  The  waves  of  the  JBgean  Sea,  which  only  advance  to 
subside  beneath  crambling  porticos;  Philomela  chanting  her 
plaintive  notes;  Aloyon  heaving  his  sighs;  Cadmus  rolling  his 
rings  aronnd  an  alta*;  the  swan  building  her  nest  in  the  lap  of 
a  Leda, — all  these  accidents,  produced,  as  it  were,  by  the  Graces, 
pour  a  magic  spell  over  these  poetio  rains.     You  would  say  that 


>  An  •nimd  about  tba  siie  of  a  lat,  with  two  rery  abort  foreJegs,  and  two 
long  hind-legs  resembling  a  kangaroo,  and  a  long  tail  tufted  at  tbe  eztremitjr. 
There,  are  Tarions  speoies  of  tbe  Jerboa,  that  are  natives  of  Egypt,  Siberia, 
the  Cape,  India,  Ao.  At. 
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ft  difiaiB  bventli  ]r«t  animfttM  the  duit  of  the  templw  of  A|k>Uo 
and  the  Moaea,  and  the  whole  Undaoi^  bathed  in  the  sea  re- 
sembles a  beantifal  piotore  of  Apelles,  oonseotatMl  to  Neptnne 
and  suspended  over  his  shores. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BVIN8  OF  OHBUTUN  M0NUMINT8. 

Thi  rains  of  Ohristiaa  monoments  have  not  an  eqnal  degree 
of  elegance,  but  in  other  respects  will  sustain  a  comparison  with 
the  ruins  of  Home  and  Greece.  The  finest  of  this  kind  that  we 
know  of  are  to  be  found  in  England,  principally  toward  the 
north,  near  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  on  the  mountains  of  Soot* 
land,  and  even  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  walls  of  the  choir, 
the  pointed  arches  of  the  window,  the  sculptured  vaultings,  the 
pilasters  of  the  cloisters,  and  some  fragments  of  the  towers,  are 
the  portions  that  have  most  effectually  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time. 

Ti  the  Grecian  orders,  the  vaults  and  the  arches  follow  in  a 
parallel  direction  the  curves  of  the  sky;  so  that  on  the  gray 
hangings  of  the  clouds  or  in  a  darkened  landscape  they  are  lost 
in  the  grounds.  In  the  Gothic  style,  the  points  universally  fonu 
a  contrast  with  the  circular  arches  of  the  sky  and  the  curva- 
tures of  the  horizon.  The  Gothic  being,  moreover,  entirely 
composed  of  voids,  the  more  readily  admits  of  the  decoration  of 
herbage  and  flowers  than  the/ulneu  of  the  Grecian  orders.  The 
clustered  columns,  the  domes  jarved  into  foliage  or  soooped  out 
in  the  form  of  a  fruit-basket,  afford  so  many  receptacles  into 
which  the  winds  cany  with  the  dust  the  seeds  of  vegetation. 
The  house-leek  fixes  itself  in  the  mortar;  the  mosses  cover  some 
rugged  parts  with  their  elastic  coating;  the  thistle,  projects  its 
brown  burrs  from  the  embrasure  of  a  window;  and  t£e  ivy,  creep- 
ing along  the  northern  cloisters,  falls  in  festoons  over  the  arches. 

No  kind  of  ruin  produces  a  more  picturesque  effect  than  these 
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tt&m.  Under  a  oloudy  iky,  amid  wind  and  itorm,  on  tha  oout 
of  that  tea  whoae  temp^Bta  were  lang  by  Oinan,  their  Gothic 
arqhiteotore  haa  aomething  grand  and  wmbre,  like  the  Qod  of 
Siniu  of  whom  they  ranind  you.  Seated  on  a  shattered  idtar  in 
the  Orkneys,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  dreariness  of  ^those 
pUujes:  a  raging  sea,  sudden  fogs,  vales  where  rises  the  sepul- 
chral stone,  streams  flowing  through  wild  heaths,  a  few  reddish 
pine-trees  scattered  over  a  naked  desert  studded  with  patches  of : 
snow^— such  are  the  only  objects  which  present  themselves  to  his 
view.  The  wind  circulates  among  the  ruins,  and  their  innu- 
merable crevices  are  so  many  tubes  which  heave  a  thousand  sighs. 
The  organ  of  old  did  not  lament  so  much  in  these  religious  edi- 
fices. Long  grasses  wave  in  the  apertures  of  the  domes,  and 
beyond  these  apertures  you  behold  the  flitting  clouds  and  the 
soaring  sea-eagle.  Sometimes,  mistaking  her  course,  a .  ship, 
hidden  by  her  swelling  sails,  like  a  spirit  of  the  waters  curtuned 
by  his  wings,  ploughs  the  black  bosom  of  ocean.  Bending  under 
the  northern  blast,  she  seems  to  bow  as  she  advances,  and  to  kiss 
the  seas  that  Vdsh  the  relics  of  the  temple  of  Qod. 

On  these  unknown  shores  have  passed  away  the  men  who 
adored  that  Witdom  which  walked  beneath  the  waves.  Some- 
times in  their  sacred  solemnities  they  marched  in  procession  along 
the  beach,  singing,  with  the  Psalmist,  How  vcut  i$  ihit  tea  which 
atretcheth  wide  its  armt!^  At  others,  seated  in  the  cave  of  Fin- 
gal  on  the  brink  of  ocean,  they  imagined  they  heard  that  voice 
fit>m  on  high  which  said  to  Job,  TTAo  thut  up  the  sea  with 
doors  when  it  brake  forth  as  issuing  out  of  the  womhf*  At 
night,  when  the  tempests  of  winter  swept  the  earth,  when  the 
monastery  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  spray,  the  peaceful  ceno- 
bites,  retiring  within  their  cells,  slept  amid  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  congratulating  themselves  on  having  embarked  in  that 
vessel  of  the  Lord  which  will  never  perish. 

Sacred  relics  of  Christian  monuments,  ye  remind  us  not,  like 
so  many  other  ruins  of  blood,  of  injustice  and  of  violence  t  ye 
relate  only  a  peaceful  histoiy,  or  at  most  the  mysterious  suflfer- 
ings  of  the  Son  of  man !  And  ye  holy  hermits,  who,  to  secure  a 
place  in  happier  regions,  exiled  yourselves  to  the  ices  of  the  pole, 
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yt  now  Mij<7  the  fhiit  of  yonr  saerifioes;  and  if,  among  angdi, 
as  among  men,  there  are  inhabited  pluns  and  desert  tracts,  in 
like  manner  as  ye  buried  your  virtues  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
earth,  so  ye  have  doubtless  chosen  the  celestial  solitu^ss,  therein 
to  conceal  your  ine&bl(B  felicity!  '' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MOBAL  HABMONIKB. 

Popular  Devotiotu. 

Ws  now  take  leave  of  the  physical  harmonies  of  religious 
monuments  and  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  enter  upon  the  moral 
harmonies  of  Christianity.  The  first  to  be  considered  are  those 
popular  devotwm  which  consist  in  certain  opinions  and  practices 
of  the  multitude  which  are  neither  enjoined  nor  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  the  Church.  They  are,  in  fact,  but  harmonies  of 
reli^on  and  of  nature.  When  the  common  people  fancy  that 
they  hear  the  voices  of  the  dead  in  the  winds,  whien  they  talk 
of  nocturnal  apparitions,  when  they  undertake  pilgrimages  to 
obtain  relief  from  their  afflictions,  it  is  evident  that  these  opi- 
nions are  only  affecting  relations  between  certain  scenes  of  nature, 
certain  sacred  doctrines,  and  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  more  of  these  popular  devqtions  a  religion 
embraces,  the  more  poetical  it  must  be ;  since  poetry  is  founded 
on  the  emotions  of  the  soul  and  the  accidents  of  nature  rendered 
mysterious  by  the  intervention  of  religious  ideas. 

We  should  indeed  be  deserving  of  pity,  if,  subjecting  every 
thing  to  the  rul6s  of  reason,  we  rigorously  condemned  these  no- 
tions which  assist  the  common  people  to  endure  the  woes  of  life 
and  teach  them  a  morality  which  the  best  laws  will  never  give.* 
It  is  good,  and  it  is  something  beautiful  at  the  same  time,  that 


I  The  object  of  the  anthor  in  thii  chkpter  is  not  to  examine  the  philoiophioal 
or  theological  accuracy  of  certain  popular  aotioni  and  practiceii  but  merely  to 
40» 
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tU  oor  Mtioiui  abonld  b«  fnll  of  Ood,  and  that  we  «hoald  b«  in 
oMaantly  nunraanded  by  his  miraoles. 

The  Tolgnr  an  wiser  than  philoeophera.  Eveiy  foontain,  evenr 
oroM  beaide  a  toad,  eyery  aigh  of  tihip  wind  at  night,  brings  with 
it  a  prodigy.  For  him  who  poaseMes  fidth,  nature  is  a  continual 
wonder.  Is  he  afflioted?  he  looks  at  his  little  picture  or  medal, 
and  finds  relief.  Is  he  anxious  once  more  to  behold  a  relative,  a 
friend  f  he  makes  a  vow,  seises  the  pilgrim's  staff,  climbs  Uie 
Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  visits  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  or  St.  James  in 
Galicia;  on  his  knees  he  implores  the  saint  to  restore  to  him  a 
son,  (a  poor  sailor,  wandering,  perhaps,  on  the  high  seas,)  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  a  parent  or  of  a  virtuous  wife.  His  heart  is 
lightened.  He  sets  out  on  his  return  to  his  cottage :  laden  with 
shells,  he  makes  the  hamlets  resound  with  his  joy,  and  celebrates, 
in  simple  strains,  the  beneficence  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  mo- 
ther of  Ood.  Everybody  wishes  to  have  something  belonging  to 
the  pilgrim.  How  many  ailments  have  been  cured  merely  by  a 
blessed  ribbon !  The  pilgrim  at  length  roaches  home,  and  the  first 
person  that'  greets  him  on  his  arrival  is  his  wife  after  a  happy 
delivery,  a  son  returned  home,  or  a  father  restored  to  health. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  they  who  possess  faith  I  They  cannot 
smile,  without  thinking  that  they  will  rejoice  in  the  eternal  smiles 
of  Heaven ;  they  cannot  weep,  without  thinking  that  the  time  of 
their  sorrowing  will  soon  be  over.  Their  tears  are  not  lost :  reli- 
gion collects  them  in  her  urn,  and  presents  them  to  the  Most  Hif^h. 

The  steps  of  the  true  believer  are  never  solitary;  a  good  angel 


ihow  iht  superiority  of  oottTiotiom  that  have  »  religious  basis  over  sentiments 
of  infidelity.  The  general  principle  whioh  he  wishes  to  establish  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  301 : — 

"  Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  insults  over  their 
credulous  fear,  their  childish  errors  and  fantastle  rites,  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
to  observe  that  the  most  preposterous  device  by  which  the  weakest  devotee 
ever  believed  he  was  securing  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  more  rational 
than  unconcern  about  it.  Upon  this  subject  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  inditfer- 
enoe,  no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness  and  levity." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  phraseology  of  our  author  has  not 
the  precision  and  perspicuity  which  are  desirable  in  treating  such  a  subJeoL 
The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  pilgrimages,  the  devotional  use  of  holy 
pictures  and  other  objects  blessed  by  the  Church,  Ac,  are  not  to  be  ranked 
among  things  which  she  "neither  enjoins  nor  absolutely  prohibits]"  for  such 
iiraniioes  are  at  least  approved  and  encouraged  by  her.    T. 
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watohea  by  his  aide,  oonnsels  him  in  hit  dreMDt,  nd  piotaoii  him 
from  the  evil  spirit.  This  hesTenly  friend  is  so  devoted  to  his 
interests  th«t  he  consents  fot  his  sake  to  be  sn  exile  npon  earth. 

Did  there  exist  among  the  ancients  any  thrag  m«re  admirable 
than  ths  many  cnstoms  that  prevailed  among  oar  reli^ons  fore* 
fathers  P  If  they  discovered  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  in  a 
forest,  they  erected  a  cross  on  the  spot  in  token  of  pity.  This 
cross  demanded  of  the  Samaritan  a  teor  for  the  unfortnnate  tra* 
veller,  and  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  fkithAil  city  a  prayer  for  his 
brother.  And  then,  this  traveller  was,  perhaps,  a  poor  stranger, 
who  had  fttllen  at  a  great  distance  ttota  his  native  land,  like  that 
illustrious  Unknown  sacrificed  by  the  hands  of  men  far  away  from 
his  celestial  oountiy !  What  an  intercourse  between  us  and  Ood  I 
What  prodigious  elevation  was  thus  given  to  human  nature  1  How 
astonishing  that  we  should  thus  discover  a  resemblance  be- 
tween our  fleeting  days  and  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe! 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  those  jubilees  which,  substituted  for 
secular  games,  plunge  all  Ohristendom  into  the  bath  of  repent- 
ance, purify  the  cdnsoience,  and  offer  a  religions  amnesty  to  re- 
penting sinners.  Neither  shall  we  relate  how,  in  public  oak* 
mities,  both  high  and  low  walked  barefoot  from  churoh  to  ohuroh, 
to  endeavor  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God.  The  pastor  headed  the 
sclemn  procession  with  a  cord  about  his  neck,  the  humble  victim 
devoted  for  the  welfora  of  his  flock.  The  fear  of  these  evils  was 
not  encouraged  among  the  people  by  an  ebony  crucifix,  a  bit  of 
blessed  laurel,  or  an  image  of  the  patron  saint.  How  often  has 
the  Christian  knelt  befora  these  religious  symbols  to  ask  of  Ood 
that  assistance  which  could  not  be  obtained  fr  -'W  man ! 

Who  has  not  heard  of  our  Lady  of  the  Woo' •<,  who  inhabits 
the  aged  thorn  or  the  mossy  cavity  of  a  spring,  and  is  so  cele- 
brated in  the  hamlet  for  her  miracles  f  Many  a  matron  will  tell 
you,  that  after  having  invoked  the  good  Mary  of  the  Woods  she 
suffered  less  from  the  pains  of  childbirth.  The  maiden  who  had 
lost  her  lover  would  often  fancy  in  the  moonlight  that  she  saw 
the  spirit  of  her  young  betrothed  in  this  solitary  spot,  or  heard 
his  voice  in  the  low  murmur  of  the  stream.  The  doves  that 
drink  from  these  waters  have  always  the  power  of  generation, 
and  the  flowers  that  grow  on  their  borders  never  cease  to  bloom. 
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It  wti  fitting  that  the  tutelar  laint  of  the  foieet  ahoold  aeeom- 
pliah  effeota  aa  tender  in  their  nature  u  the  moaa  amid  whieh 
^e  dweUa,  and  u  oharming  aa  the  foiutain  that  Teila  her  ftom 
human  eight. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  great  eventa  of  life  that  reli^ooa  ena- 
tona  impart  their  oonaolationa  to  the  unfortunate.  We  once 
were  apectaton  of  a  ahipwreck.  The  marinen,  on  reaching  the 
chore,  stripped  off  all  their  olotheo,  with  the  exception  of  their 
wet  trouaera  and  shirta.  They  had  made  a  vow  to  the  Yiigin 
during  the  storm.  They  repaired  in  proceaaion  to  a  UtUe  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  preceded  by  the  captain,  and  followed 
by  the  people,  who  joined  them  in  singing  the  Ave  Mari$  Sletta. 
The  prieat  said  the  mass  appointed  for  the  shipwrecked,  and  the 
sailors  hung  their  garments,  dripping  with  sea-water,  aa  Totive 
offerings,  against  the  walls  of  the  chapel.*  Fhiloaophy  may  fill 
her  pages  with  high-sounding  words,  but  we  question  whether 
the  unfortunate  ever  go  to  hang  up  their  garments  in  her  temple. 

Death,  ao  poetical  because  of  its  bordering  upon  things  immor- 
tal, so  mysterious  on  account  of  its  silence,  could  not  but  have  a 
thousand  ways  of  announcing  itself  to  the  vulgar.  Sometimea  its 
token  was  heard  in  the  ringing  of  a  distant  bell;  at  others,  the 
person  whose  dissolution  drew  nigh  heard  three  knocks  upon  the 
floor  of  his  chamber.  A  nun  of  St.  Benedict,  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  world,  found  a  crown  of  white  thorn  at  the  entrance 
of  her  cell.  Did  a  mother  loee  her  son  abroad,  her  dreams  im- 
mediately apprised  her  of  this  misfortune.  Those  who  withhold 
their  belief  in  presentiments  will  never  know  the  secret  channels 
by  which  two  hearts,  bound  by  the  ties  of  love,  hold  mutual  in- 
tercourse from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  otiier.  Frequently 
would  some  cherished  departed  one  appear  to  a  friend  on  earth, 
soliciting  prayers  for  the  rescue  of  his  soul  from  the  purgatorial 
'flame,  and  its  admisvon  to  the  company  of  the  elect.  Thus  did 
religion  accord  to  friendship  some  share  in  the  sublime  pre- 
rogative which  belongs  only  to  Qoi,  of  imparting  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

Opinions  of  a  different  kind,  but  still  of  a  religious  character, 
inspired  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  such  is  their  simplicity  that 
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ihtif  enbMriM  tiit  writer.  To  destroy  th«  BMt  of  •  nwtSkm,  to 
kill  •  robin  rodbreatt,  %  wren,  »  orioket — the  attondaat  on  the 
mrel  hearth,  t  dog  grown  old  in  the  eenrioe  of  n  fuqilj,  wn  % 
deed  whioh  never  lUled,  it  wis  said,  to  be  followed  by  some  visi* 
tation.  From  an  admirable  respeot  for  age,  it  wu  Uionght  that 
persons  advaneed  in  years  were  of  propitious  inflaenoe  in  a  house, 
and  that  an  old  servant  brought  good  luck  to  his  master.  Here 
we  meet  with  some  traoea  of  the  aiTeoting  worship  of  the  Lam, 
and  are  reminded  of  the  daughter  of  Laban  oanying  her  house- 
hold gods  along  with  her. 

The  vulgar  were  persuaded  that  no  person  oould  commit  a 
wicked  action  without  being  haunted  all  the  rest  of  his  life  by 
firightful  apparitions.  Antiquity,  wiser  than  we,  would  have  for- 
borne to  destroy  these  useful  accordances  of  religion,  of  oon> 
science,  and  of  morality.  Neither  would  it  have  rejected  another 
opinion,  according  to  which  it  was  deemed  certain  that  every 
man  possessing  ill-gotten  wealth  had  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  made  over  his  soul  to  hell. 

Finally,  wind,  rain,  sunshine,  the  seasons,  agriculture,  birth, 
infancy,  marriage,  old  age,  death,  had  all  their  respective  saints 
and  images,  and  never  were  people  so  surrounded  with  friendly 
divinities  as  were  the  Christian  people. 

It  is  not  the  question  now  to  enter  into  a  rigid  examination  of 
these  opinions.  So  far  firom  laying  any  injunctions  on  the  sub- 
ject, religion  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
them,  and  to  check  their  extravagancies.  The  only  question  is 
whether  their  aim  be  moral,  whether  they  have  a  stronger  ten- 
dency than  the  laws  themselves  to  keep  the  multitude  in  the  paths 
of  virtue.  What  sensible  man  has  any  doubt  of  this  ?  By  your 
incessant  declamations  against  superstition,  you  will  at  length 
open  a  door  for  every  species  of  crime.  A  circumstance  that 
cannot  fail  \o  surprise  the  sophists  is,  that,  amid  all  the  evils 
which  they  will  have  occasioned,  they  will  not  even  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  common  man  more  incredulous.  If  he 
shakes  off  the  influence  of  religion,  he  will  supply  its  place  with 
monstrous  opinions.  He  will  be  seised  with  a  terror  the  more 
strange  as  he  will  be  ignorant  of  its  object :  he  will  shudder  in  a 
churchyard,  where  he  has  set  up  the  inscription,  Death  it  an 
eternal  deep;  and,  while  affecting  to  despise  the  Divine  power, 
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he  will  go  to  ooDiult  the  gipay,  and,  trembling,  leek  hie  deetiniee 
in  the  motley  flgurei  of  »  card. 

The  marvelloae,  a  tntnn  state,  and  hope,  are  required  by  man, 
beoauie  he  foela  himself  formed  to  aurviye  thia  terreetr|al  eziat- 
enoe.  Cot\f'uraHon,  lorcety,  nre  with  the  vulgar  but  the  iutinot 
of  religion,  and  one  of  the  moat  striking  proofa  of  the  neoeaaity 
of  a  public  worahip.  He  who  believea  nothing  ia  not  far  fW>m 
believing  every  thing ;  you  have  conjurors  when  you  ceaae  to 
have  prophets,  enohantmenta  when  you  renounce  religioua  oere- 
moniea,  and  you  open  the  dens  of  sorcerers  when  you  shut  up 
the  temples  of  the  Lord.* 

■  TbM*  ninarki  an  oonflrmed  by  indliputobla  fkoU.  Jnliw  tb«  apoitata, 
wbo  tbougbt  blmaair  very  wiia,  after  rqjeotlng  Ohriittanity,  was  a  complete 
dupe  of  magioiana.  Another  initanoe  may  be  mentioned,  which  it  it  a  greater 
wonder  our  authoi  omitted,  aa  it  occurred  in  hit  own  country  at  a  period  with 
which  he  wai  well  acquainted.  The  Duke  of  Orleani,  the  Regent  of  France, 
a  hardened  infidel,  had  great  faith  in  aitrology.  Pope'i  aiiartton  wai  not  leu 
tma  than  poatlyal,  when  ha  lald,— 

"  The  godlcM  regent  trembled  at  a  itar." 
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Thi  rabjeot  whiob  will  now  ooonpy  oi — the  wonhip  of  the 
Ohriatian  Oharoh— is  u  intereating  u  any  that  we  hate  oonsi- 
derad,  and  forms  the  oonoluding  part  of  this  work.  As  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  temple,  let  ui  first  speak  of  the  bell  which 
summons  us  thither. 

To  us  it  seems  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  method  should  have 
been  found,  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  hammer,  to  excite  the  same 
sentiment,  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  in  thousands  of  hearts,  and 
to  make  the  winds  and  clouds  the  bearers  of  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Considered  merely  as  harmony,  the  bell  possesses  a  beauty  of  the 
highest  kind, — that  which  by  artists  is  styled  the  grand.  Thun- 
der is  sublime ;  but  only  by  its  grandeur.  Thus  it  is,  also,  with 
the  wind,  the  sea,  the  volcano,  the  cataract,  or  the  voice  of  a  whole 
assembled  nation. 

With  what  transport  would  I^thagoras,  who  listened  to  the 
hammer  of  the  smith,  have  hearkened  to  the  sound  of  bur  bells 
on  the  vigil  of  some  religious  solemnity  1  The  soul  may  be  moved 
by  the  tones  of  the  lyre ;  but  it  will  not  be  rapt  into  enthusiasm 
as  when  roused  by  the  thunders  of  the  combat,  or  when  a  power- 
ful peal  proclaims  in  the  region  of  the  clouds  the  triumphs  ot 
the  God  of  battles. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  most  remarkable  oharacter  of  the  Bound 
of  bells.  This  sound  has  a  thousand  secret  relations  with  man. 
How  oft,  amid  the  profound  tranquillitj  of  night,  has  the  heavy 
tolling  of  the  death-bell,  like  the  slow  pulsations  of  an  expiring 
heart,  startled  the  adultress  in  her  guilty  pleasures !  How  often 
has  it  caught  the  ear  of  the  atheist  who,  in  his  impious  vigils,  had 
perhaps  the  presumption  to  write  that  there  is  no  God  I  The  pen 
drops  from  his  fingers.  He  hears  with  consternation  the  funeral 
knell  which  seems  to  say  to  him,  And  is  there  indeed  no  Godf  Oh, 
how  such  sounds  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  our  tyrants  I*  Extra- 
ordinary religion,  which,  by  the  mere  percussion  of  the  magio 
metal,  can  change  pleasures  into  torments,  appal  the  atheist,  and 
cause  the  dagger  to  drop  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin  1 

But  more  pleasing  sentiments  have  also  attached  us  to  the 
sound  of  bells.  When,  about  the  time  for  cutting  the  grain,  the 
tinkling  of  the  little  bells  of  our  hamlets  was  heard  intermingled 
with  the  sprightly  straint  of  the  lark,  you  would  have  thought 
that  the  angd  of  harvest  was  proclaiming  the  story  of  Sephora 
or  of  Noemi.  It  seems  to  us  that  were  we  a  poet  we  should  not 
reject  the  idea  of  a  bell  tolled  by  spectres  in  the  ancient  chapel 
of  the  forest,  that  which  religious  fear  set  in  notion  in  our  fields 
to  keep  off  the  lightning,  or  that  which  was  rung  at  night  in  cer- 
tain  sea-ports  to  direct  the  pilot  in  his  passage  among  the  rocks. 
On  our  festivals  the  lively  peals  of  our  bells  seemed  to  heighten 
the  public  joy.  In  great  calamities,  on  the  contrary,  their  voice 
became  truly  awful.  The  hair  yet  stands  erect  at  the  remem- 
brance of  those  days  of  murder  and  conflagration,  all  vibrating 
with  the  dismal  noise  of  the  tocsin.  Who  has  forgotten  those 
yells — those  piercing  shrieks  succeeded  by  intervals  of  sudden 
silence,  during  which  was  now  and  then  heard  the  discharge  of  a 
musket,  some  doleful  and  solitary  voice,  and,  above  all,  the  heavy 
tolling  of  the  alarm-bell,  or  the  clock  that  calmly  struck  the  hour 
which  had  jusL  elapsed? 

But,  in  a  well-regulated  society,  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  succor,  filled  the  soul  with  pity  and  terror,  and 
thus  touched  the  two  great  springs  of  tragical  sensation. 


>  The  anthor  kllude*,  in  this  chapter,  to  the  incident!  of  the  rerolutioiuffy 
period  and  of  that  which  preceded  it    T. 
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Saeh  were  MNnetihiiig  like  the  lentiineata  ^wakened  by  the  bdls 
of  our  temples,— eehtiments  the  more  ezqnisite  as  a  vagae  reool 
lection  of  heaven  was  alwaya  blended  with  them.  Had  bells  been 
attached  to  any  other  edifice  than  to  our  ohorohes  they  would 
have  lost  their  moral  sympathy  with  our  hearts.  It  was  God 
himself  who  commanded  the  angel  of  viotoiy  to  strike  up  the 
peals  that  proclaimed  our  triumphs,  or  the  angel  of  death  to  sound 
forth  the  departure  of  a  soul  that  had  just  returned  to  him.  Thus, 
by  numberless  secret  vays,  a  Ohristian  society  corresponded  with 
the  Divinity,  and  its  institutions  were  mysteriously  lost  in  the 
Source  of  all  mystery. 

Let  beUs,  then,  call  the  faithfiil  together ;  for  the  voice  of  man 
is  not  sufficiently  pure  to  summon  penitence,  innocence,  and  mis* 
fortune  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Among  the  savages  of  America, 
when  suppliants  appear  at  the  door  of  a  cabin,  it  is  the  child  be> 
longing  to  it  that  ushers  these  distressed  strangers  into  the  habi« 
tation  of  his  father,:  so,  if  the  use  of  bells  were  forbidden  us,  a 
child  should  be  chosen  to  call  us  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 


OHAFTER  II. 
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VESTMENTS  OV  THK  OLKROT  AND  ORNAMINTS  01  THB  OHTJBOH. 

PsoFLK  are  incessantly  extolling  the  institutions  of  antiquity,  and 
they  will  not  perceive  that  the  Christian  worship  is  the  only  relic 
of  that  antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Eveiy  thing 
in  the  Church  retraces  those  remote  ages  which  men  have  left  so 
far  behind  them,  and  on  which  they  still  love  to  expatiate  in  idea. 
Fix  your  eyes  on  the  Christian  priest,  and  you  >re  instantly  trans- 
ported to  the  country  of  Numa,  Lycurgus,  or  Zoroaster.  The 
tiara  shows  ^  the  Mede  roving  among  the  ruins  of  Suza  and 
Ecbatan.  The  alb— the  Latin  name  of  which  reminds  us  of  the 
dawn  of  day  and  of  virginal  whiteness — presents  charming  con- 
formities with  religious  ideas.  A  sublime  reoolIeoUon  or  an 
agreeable  harmony  is  invariably  attached  to  the  decorations  of 
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our  alttn.  Is  there  any  thing  offennre  to  the  eye  or  repugnant 
to  good  taite  in  those  altars  formed  after  the  model  of  an  ancient 
tomb,  or  in  those  images  of  the  Living  Sun  which  are  enclosed 
in  oar  tabernacles  ?  Oar  chalices  soaght  their  names  among  the 
plants,  and  the  lily  lent  them  her  shape.  Charming  oonitordance 
between  the  Lamb  and  flowers ! 

The  cross,  as  the  most  direct  mark  of  faith,  is  also,  in  the  eyes 
of  certain  persons,  the  most  ridiculoos  of  objects.  The  Romans 
scofiTed  at  it,  like  the  new  enemies  of  Christianity;  hot  Tertallian 
showed  them  that  they  themselves  employed  this  sign  in  their 
fSuces.  The  attitude  in  which  the  cross  exhibits  the  Son  of  man 
is  sablime.  The  sinking  body  and  the  inclined  head  form  a 
divine  contrast  with  the  arms  outstretched  toward  heaven.  Na- 
ture, however,  has  not  been  so  fastidious  as  unbelievers.  She  has 
not  scrupled  to  introduce  the  form  of  a  cross  into  a  multitude  of 
her  works.  There  is  a  whole  family  of  flowers  which  partakes  of 
this  form,  and  this  family  is  distinguished  by  an  inclination  to 
solitude.*  '  The  hand  of  the  Most  High  has  also  placed  the  stand- 
ard of  our  salvation  among  the  stars  of  heaven.' 

The  urn  which  contained  the  perfumes  resembled  a  boit  in 
shape.  Flames  and  odoriferous  vapors  floated  in  a  censer  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  chain.  Here  were  seen  candelabra  of  gilded 
bronse, — ^the  work  of  a  Cafieri  or  a  Vass^, — and  images  of  the 
mystic  chandeliers  of  the  royal  poet.  There  the  Cardinal  Virtues, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  supported  the  triangular  music-desk.  Its 
sides  were  adorned  with  lyres;  it  was  crowned  with  a  terrestrial 
globe ;  and  an  eagle  of  brass,  hovering  over  these  beautiful  alle- 
gories, seemed  to  be  wafting  our  prayers  on  his  expanded  wings 
toward  heaven.  On  every  side  were  seen  pulpits  of  an  aiiy  con- 
struction, vases  surmounted  with  flames,  balconies,  lofty  stands, 
marble  balustrades,  stalls  sculptured  by  the  Gharpentiers  and 
Dugoulons,  brackets  manufactured  by  the  Ballins,  and  remon- 
strances designed  by  the  Bertrands  and  the  Cottes.  Sometimes 
the  relics  of  heathen  temples  served  to  decorate  the  temples  of 


I  ThsM  flowers  are  called  orueiform,  and  they  belong  to  the  Mradgnamia 
cIhs  of  Lionniu. 

*  Oar  author  probably  alludes  to  the  constellation  el  enutro,  or  eroi$ien, 
south  of  the  sodiae.  It  consists  of  six  stan,  and  was  dUcorered  by  the  navi- 
gators to  the  New  World. 
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the  living  God.  The  holy-water  Taaes  of  the  ohnroh  of  St. 
Solpioe  were  two  Bepnlchnl  unu  brooght  from  Aleundria.  The 
baiins,  the  pateiw,  the  Imtral  water,  called  to  your  mbd  every 
moment  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  incessantly  mingleld,  without 
confounding,  the  remembrance  of  whatever  Greece  possessed  most 
beautiful  with  the  sublime  recollections  of  Israel. 

Finally,  the  lamps  and  the  flowers  which  decorated  our  churches 
served  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  times  of  persecution 
when  the  faithful  assembled  in  tombs  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 
You  might  almost  imagine  that  you  beheld  those  primitive  Chris- 
tians secretly  lighting  their  torch  beneath  the  sepulchral  arches, 
and  young  virgins  bringing  flowers  to  deck  the  altar  of  the  oata- 
comlra,  where  a  pastor,  distinguished  only  by  poverty  and  good 
works,  consecrated  ofierings  to  the  Lord.  This  was  truly  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  the  humble  and  the  afflicted. 
His  altar  was  as  poor  as  his  servants ;  but  if  the  chaliues  in  those 
days  were  made  of  wood,  says  St.  Boniface,  the  priests  were  of 
gold ;  and  never  were  such  exalted  virtues  seen  among  Christiana 
as  in  those  ages  when,  in  order  to  worship  the  Lord  of  light  and 
life,  they  were  obliged  to  secrete  themselves  in  the  bosom  of 
darkness  and  of  death. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Ir  erointrtt 
ij  the  uvi- 


01*  SINOING  AMD  PRATXB. 

It  is  objected  against  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  employs  in 
her  liturgy  an  unknown  tongue;  as  if  the  clergy  preached  in 
Latin,  or  the  service  were  not  translated  in  our  prayer-books.  If 
Religion  had  changed  her  language  according  to  the  caprice  or 
customs  of  men,  how  could  we  have  known  the  works  of  anti- 
quity ?  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  our  nature  that  we  censure 
the  very  practices  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  portion  of  our 
knowledge  and  our  pleasure.  But,  even  considering  the  custom 
of  the  Church  in  itself,  we  see  not  why  the  language  of  Yirgil 
(and,  under  certain  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  language 
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of  Homer)  should  appear  so  offensive  in  onr  litargy.  It  seema 
to  US  that  an  anoient  and  mysterious  language—a  language  which 
changes  not  irith  the  world— is  well  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
the  Eternal,  Inoomprehensihle,  and  Immutable  Being;  and,  as  the 
sense  of  onr  miseries  compels  us  to  raise  a  suppliant  cr^  to  the 
King  of  kings,  is  it  not  natural  to  address  Him  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful  idiom  known  to  man?  that  in  which  prostrate  nations  once 
presented  their  petitions  to  the  Caesars  ?  Moreover,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  prayers  in  Latin  seem  to  increase  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  people.  May  not  this  be  the  effect  of  our  natural 
disposition  to  secrecy?  Amid  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts  and 
various  trials,  man  fiincieA  that  he  asks  what  he  has  need  of,  and 
what  he  is  ignorant  of,  when  he  pronounces  words  with  which  he 
is  not  familiar  or  which  he  does  not  even  understand.  The 
vagueness  of  his  prayer  is  its  charm ;  and  his  disquieted  soul, 
little  acquainted  with  iti  own  desires,  delights  in  offering  up 
prayers  as  mysterious  as  its  own  wants. 

We  haie  tiow  to  examine  what  some  have  been  pleased  to  cal^ 
the  barbariam  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  chant. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  Hebrews  are 
fiur  superior  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Church,  then, 
which  sings  every  day  the  psalms  and  prophetic  lessons,  has  an 
excellent  groundwork  to  begin  with.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
any  thing  ridiculous  or  barbarous  in  the  hymns  which  are  drawn 
from  such  a  source.  The  ecclesiastical  chant  is  also  based  upon 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles.  Racine,  in  imitating 
various  passages  of  them,  thought,  like  Malherbe  and  Rousseau, 
that  they  were  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts  of  his  Muae.* 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Coffin,  and  Santeuil,  alternately  swept  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lyre  on  the  tombs  of  Aloseus  and  of  Horace. 
Vigilant  in  praising  the  great  Creator,  Religion  mingles  her  matin 
concerts  with  those  of  Aurora : — 

Image  of  the  EternBl  Sire, 

Arise,  mplendent  sonroe  of  light ! 

Thon  (Uyspring  from  on  high,  thy  gloriea  bright 

Bolipse  the  Ban's  meridian  fire, 

Whose  purest  rays 

Are  but  the  reflex  of  thy  beanty'a  blaie. 

>  See  the  canticle  talcen  flrom  SuPauL 
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THth  the  setting  son  the  Ohmoh  again  ungs  ;*~- 

ONAt  God,  whoM  gUitoniBg  Uuon*  b  flztd 

High  In  iha  itMr.be^ragled  iUm; 
Who  painl^it  the  plowing  UrmMiieBt  f> 

With  nU  ita  rMiegatod  diei ! 

This  mnrio  of  Israel  on  the  lyre  of  Bacine  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced destitute  of  charms.  We  imagine  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  real  sound  that  we  hear,  as  that  interior  and  tndodiou$ 
voice,  which,  according  to  Plato,  awakes  in  the  morning  those 
who  are  captivated  with  virtue  ^  tinging  vsiA,  aU  it$  power  in 
their  heart!. 

But,  without  having  recourse  to  these  hymns,  the  common 
prayers  of  the  Church  are  admirable;  it  is  only  the  habit  of  re- 
peating them  from  our  infancy  that  renders  us  insencdble  to  their 
beauty.  The  world  would  resound  with  the  praises  of  Plato  or 
Beneca  if  their  works  contained  a  profession  of  faith  so  simple, 
90  pure,  so  luminous,  as  that  article  of  the  creed— 

« I  believe  in  one  Qod,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible." 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  the  production  of  a  Qod  who  understood 
all  our  wants.     Let  us  duly  consider  its  words: — 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven: — Here  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  one  only  God. 

HaUowed  he  thy  name: — ^These  words  indicate  the  duty  of 
worshipping  God;  the  vanity  of  earthly  things:  Ck)d  alone  is 
worthy  of  being  hallowed. 

Thy  kingdom,  come :— The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  pointed  out. 

Thy  will  he  done  on  earth  a«  it  is  heaven : — ^This  expression 
of  pious  resignation,  while  it  implies  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
embraces  the  whole  moral  and  physical  order  of  the  universe. 

Give  u»  this  day  our  daily  bread: — How  impressive  and  phi- 
losophical !  What  is  the  only  real  want  of  man  ?  a  little  bread ; 
and  that  he  only  requires  for  this  day;  for,  will  he  be  alive  to- 
morrow ? 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  tee  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us: — A  code  of  morality  and  charity  comprised  in  the 
smallest  compass. 
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And  lead  ua  not  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  tu  from  evil:— 
Behold  the  human  heart  exposed  without  reserve !  hehold  man 
land  all  his  weakness !  Let  him  not  ask  for  strength  to  overcome; 
let  him  pray  only  that  he  may  not  be  attacked  and  may  not 
suffer.  None  but  the  author  of  human  nature  could  be  so  tho- 
roughly acquunted  with  his  work. 

We  shall  not  speak  here  of  the  angelical  $alutation, — that 
prayer  so  truly  full  of  grace,: — nor  of  the  confession  which  the 
Christian  utters  every  day  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
Never  will  the  laws  provide  a  substitute  of  equal  moral  efficacy 
with  the  performance  of  these  devotions.  Consider  only  what  a 
curb  man  must  find  in  that  humiliating  acknowledgment  which 
he  makes  at  morning  and  at  night : — /  have  tinned  in  thought, 
loordf  and  deed.  Pythagoras  recommended  a  similar  confession 
to  his  disciples;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  realise  all 
those  pleasing  vbions  of  virtue  in  which  the  sages  of  Rome  and 
Athens  indulged. 

Christii^ni^,  in  fact,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
philosophic  sect  and  an  antique  system  of  legislation.  Hence 
the  abstinences,  the  fasts,  the  vigils,  of  which  we  find  traces  in 
the  ancient  republics  and  which  were  practised  by  the  learned 
schools  of  India,  E^pt,  and  Greece,  The  more  closely  we 
scrutinize  this  question,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  insults  aimed  at  the  Christian  worship  must 
recoil  upon  antiquity.     But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  prayer. 

The  acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  repentance,  also  dispose 
the  heart  to  virtue ;  while  the  prayers  used  at  the  different  Chris- 
tian ceremonies  relative  to  civil  or  religious  matters,  or  only  to 
the  mere  accidents  of  life,  have  a  perfect  appropriateness,  are 
distinguished  for  elevated  sentiment,  awaken  grand  recollections, 
and  are  marked  by  a  style  at  once  simple  and  magnificent. 

At  the  nuptial  mass  the  priest  reads  from  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians: — "Let  women  be  subject  to  their 
husbands  as  to  the  Lord;"  and  at  the  gospel  be  says,  "There 
came  to  Jesus  the  Pharisees  tempting  him,  and  saying.  Is  it  law- 
ful for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ?  Who, 
answering,  said  to  them,  ....  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two 
shall  be  in  one  flesh  1" 
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At  the  noptUl  benedioiion,  the  prieat,  after  repeatiog  the  words 
whioh  God  himself  proooonoed  over  Adam  and  Eve, — Increate 
and  multiply, — adds,  "Look,  0  Lord,  we  beseeoh  thee,  upon  theae 
thy  servants;  ....  look  mercifully  upon  this  thy  , handmaid; 
may  this  wedlock  be  to  her  a  yoke  of  love  and  peace!  may  she 
marry  in  Christ  faithful  and  chaste,  and  remain  a  follower  of 
holy  women  I  May  she  be  amiable  to  her  husband  like  Rachel, 
wise  like  Rebecca,  long-lived  and  faithful  like  Sara  I  ....  May 
she  be  fruitful  in  offspring,  approved  and  innocent,  and  attain 
unto  the  rest  of  the  blessed  and  unto  the  heavenly  kingdom  !-— 
that  they  both  may  see  their  children's  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  and  arrive  at  a  desired  old  age." 

At  the  ceremony  of  churching  is  repeated  the  psalm,  "Un^ 
less  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it." 

At  the  commencement  of  Lent,  in  the  ceremony  of  threatening 
sinners  with  the  anger  of  heaven,  the  following  maledictions  from 
Deuteronomy  were  formerly  used : — 

"  Cursed  be  he  who  despiseth  his  father  and  mother.  Cursed 
be  he  who  puts  the  blind  out  of  his  way,"  &o. 

In  visiting  the  sick,  the  priest,  on  entering  the  house,  says, 
"  Peace  be  to  this  house  and  to  all  who  dwell  therein!"  Afterwud, 
beside  the  pillow  of  the  sick  person,  he  pronounces  this  prayer:— 
«0  most  merciful  God,  open  thine  eye  of  mercy  upon  this  thy 
servant;  preserve  and  continue  him  in  the  unity  of  the  Church; 
consider  his  contrition,  accept  his  teats,  assuage  his  pain  as  shall 
seem  to  thee  most  expedient  for  him."  He  then  reads  the 
psalm,  "In  thee,  0  Lord,  I  have  put  my  trust;  deliver  me  in 
thy  righteousness." 

When  we  recollect  that  it  is  almost  always  the  i^OR  whom  the 
priest  thus  goes  to  visit  on  their  couches  of  straw,  these  Chris- 
tian supplications  appear  still  more  divine. 

Every  Christian  knows  the  beautiful  prayers  recited  for  those 
who  are  in  their  agony: — "Depart,  Christian  soul,  out  of  this 
world,"  &o.  Then  a  passage  from  the  gospel  is  read,  which 
describes  the  agony  of  our  Lord  in  the  garden.  Afterward 
follow  the  psalm  Miserere,  a  part  of  the  Apocalypse  which  repre- 
sents the  glorification  of  the  elect,  and  finally  Ezechiel's  vision — an 
emblematical  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead: — "The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,  and  brought  me  forth  in  the 
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•pint  of  the  Lord;  and  Bet  me  down  in  the  midrt  of  » jdain  that 
was  fall  of  hones.  .  .  .  And  he  said  to  me,  Pn^hesy  to  tiie 
spirit,  prophesy,  0  Son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  Spirit,  Thiis  saith 
the  Lord  God;  oome,  spirit,  fWim  the  four  winds,  and  blow  npbn 
these  slain,  and  let  them  live  again." 

For  conflagrations,  for  pestilence,  for  war,  and  all  kinds  of 
calamities,  there  are  particular  prayers.  Never,  while  we  live, 
shall  we  forget  the  ippression  produced  by  the  reading  of  the 
psalm,  "Give  gloiy  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,"  daring  a 
shipwreck  in  which  we  were  oursdves  involved.  "He  said  the 
word,  and  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind,  and  the  waves  thereof 
were  lifted  up.  And  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  affliction, 
and  he  brought  them  out  of  their  distresses.  And  he  turned 
the  storm  into  a  breeze,  and  its  waves  were  still." 

Toward  the  paschal  solemnity  Jeremias,  with  his  lamentations, 
issues  from  the  dust  of  Sion  to  deplore  the  fate  of  the  Son  of 
man.  The  Church  selects  whatever  is  most  beautiful  and  most 
solemn  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  compose  the  service 
of  that  week,  consecrated  by  the  greatest  of  mysteries,  which 
heralds  the  greatest  of  griefs.  Even  the  litanies  which  are  used 
by  the  people  in  their  devotions  express  the  most  admirable  senti- 
ments  and  aspirations.  Witness  the  following  from  the  Litany 
of  Providence : — 

"  ProTidenee  of  God,  oonioUUon  of  tho  pilgrim  Mvl; 
Providence  of  Qod,  hope  of  the  abandoned  sinner; 
Providence  of  Ood,  calmer  of  the  storm; 
Providenee  of  Ood,  repose  of  the  hearty 
Have  mercy  on  u  I" 

Lastly,  our  ancient  songs,  even  the  Christmas  carols  of  our  fore- 
fathers, have  also  their  merits;  they  breathe  the  unafifeoted  sim- 
plidty,  and,  as  it  were,  the  freshness,  of  faith.  Why  have  we 
been  so  much  affected  during  our  country  missions  in  hearing 
the  laboring  people  sing  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment? Those  artless  strains  produced  a  profound  emotion, 
because  they  arose  from  truth  and  conviction.  The  carols  which 
describe  rural  scenes  have  a  peculiarly  graceful  expression  in  the 
mouth  of  the  female  peasant.  When  the  sound  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  accompanies  her  song,  when  her  children,  leaning  upon 
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ber  kneea,  liateo  with  ailent  attention  to  the  stoiy  of  ihe  in&nt 
Jesiu  and  his  manger,  in  vain  woold  yoa  seek  sweeter  melodies 
and  a  religion  better  adapted  to  a  mother. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOLIUMITIKB  or  TBI  OHUROH. 

Sunday. 

We  have  already  remarked*  the  beauty  of  this  seventh  day 
which  corresponds  with  that  when  the  Creator  rested  from  his 
work.  This  division  of  time  ia  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  a 
question  of  little  importance  to  us  here  whether  it  was  an  obscure 
tradition  of  the  creation  transmitted  by  the  children  of  Noah  to 
their  poeterity,  or  whether  some  pastoral  people  invented  this 
division  from  the  observation  of  the  planets;  but  so  much,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  that  was  ever  employed 
by  any  legislator.  Exclusively  of  its  exact  correspondence  with 
the  strength  of  man  and  animals,  it  has  those  great  geometrical 
harmonies  which  the  ancients  always  sought  to  establish  between 
the  particular  and  the  general  laws  of  the  universe.  It  gives  the 
number  six  for  labor;  and  six,  by  two  simple  multiplications,  pro- 
duces the  860  days  of  the  ancient  year,  and  the  860  degrees  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  We  may,  then,  perceive  both 
magnificence  and  philosophy  in  this  religious  law  which  divided 
the  circle  of  our  labors  as  well  as  the  circle  described  by  the 
planets  in  their  revolutions ;  as  if  man  had  no  other  period  to 
his  fatigues  than  the  consummation  of  ages,  nor  any  smaller 
space  to  fill  with  his  sorrows  than  the  vast  abyss  of  time. 

The  decimal  calculation  may  suit  a  mercantile  people ;  but  it 
is  neither  beautiful  nor  convenient  in  the  other  concerns  of  life 
or  in  the  great  celestial  equations.  It  is  rarely  employed  by 
nature;  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  year  and  the  course  of 
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the  ran}  kod  the  Uw  of  gnyity  (perhapi  the  only  hw  of  the 
nnivene)  is  aooomplished  by  the  tquare  and  not  by  the  fuintupU 
of  the  distanoee.  Neither  does  it  agree  with  the  birth,  the 
growth,  and  the  development  of  the  different  species;  almost  all 
females  go  by  three,  nine,  or  twelve,  which  bdong  to  th^  oalc«- 
ktion  by  six.* 

We  know  by  experience  that  the  fifth  day  comes  too  soon  and 
the  tenth  too  late  for  a  period  of  rest.  Terror,  which  was  all- 
powerful  in  France,  never  could  compel  the  peasant  to  observe 
the  decade,  because  the  strength  of  man,  and,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  even  that  of  animals,  is  inadequate  to  the  exertion. 
The  ox  cannot  labor  nine  successive  days;  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  his  lowing  seems  to  demand  the  hours  marked  by  the 
Creator  for  the  general  rest  of  nature.* 

Sunday  combines  eveiy  advantage,  for  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  day  of  pleasure  and  of  religion.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  that 
man  should  have  some  recreation  after  his  labors;  but,  as  his 
leisure  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  civil  law,  to  release  him  at 
that  moment  from  the  influence  of  the  religious  law  is  to  remove 
every  curb,  to  plunge  him  again  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  to 
let  loose  all  at  once  a  kind  of  savage  upon  society.  It  was  to 
prevent  this  danger  that  the  ancients  themselves  made  the  day 
of  rest  a  religious  day;  and  Christianity  consecrated  this  example. 

Nevertheless,  this  great  day  of  the  benediction  of  the  earth, 
this  mysterious  day  of  the  rest  of  Jehovah,  shocked  the  enlight- 
ened understandings  of  the  members  of  that  convention  ''who 
had  made  a  covenant  with  death,  because  they  were  worthy  to 
be  of  the  part  thereof."*  After  a  universal  consent  of  six  thou- 
sand years,  after  sixty  ages  of  Hosannas,  the  wisdom  of  Danton 
presumed  to  condemn  the  work  which  the  Almighty  had  deemed 
good.  He  fancied  that,  by  plunging  us  back  into  chaos,  he 
oottld  substitute  the  tradition  of  its  ruins  and  its  darkness  for 
that  of  the  origin  of  light  and  the  creation  of  the  spheres:  he 
wanted  to  separate  the  French  people  from  all  other  nations,  and 
to  make  it,  like  the  Jews,  a  caste  hostile  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  See  Buffon. 

*  The  peaaanta  aaid,  '<  Oar  oxen  know  when  Snndty  oomei,  ud  will  not 
work  on  that  day." 

*  WUd.  L  16. 
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A  tmth  day,  wUoh  had  no  other  honor  thui  that  of  heralding 
the  memory  of  Robetpierre,  usurped  the  phuM  of  that  ancient 
labbath,  to  intimately  connected  with  the  birth  of  agei;  that 
day,  aanctifled  by  the  religion  of  oar  foreftthera,  hallowed  by  a 
hondred  millioni  of  Ohristians  on  the  aorfaoe  of  the  g^obe,  cele- 
brated by  the  saints  and  the  hosts  of  heayeu,  and,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  obsenred  by  the  great  Greater  hinuelf  in  the  ages  of 
eternity. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IXPtANAnOM  or  TBI  MASS. 

Thb  ceremonial  of  the  mass  may  be  defended  by  an  argament 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  natural,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  could  have  been  overlooked  in  the  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  religious  worship?  It  is  sacrifice.  A  religion  that 
has  no  sacrifice  has  no  worship,  properly  so  called.  This  tmth 
cannot  be  questioned,  since  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  have  sprung  from  the  sacrifice,  and 
not  the  sacrifice  from  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  worship  exists  only  among  that  Christian  people 
who  have  an  external  oblation. 

Some  may  admit  this  principle  without  admitting  the  justness 
of  its  application  to  the  mass ;  but,  if  the  objection  turned  upon 
this  point,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  euoharistic 
offering  is  the  most  admirable,  the  most  mysterious,  and  the 
most  divine,  of  all  sacrifices. 

A  universal  tradition  informs  us  that  the  creature  formerly 
became  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator.  All  nations  endeavored 
to  appease  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  believed  that  a  victim  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  So  convinced  were  they  of  this  that 
they  began  by  offering  man  himself  as  a  holocaust.  Such  was 
the  terrible  sacrifice  to  which  the  savage  had  recourse,  because 
by  its  very  nature  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  original  sentence 
which  condemned  man  to  death. 
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In  th«  wane  of  time  the  blood  of  animeli  wm  mbititated  in 
the  place  of  hnman  Tictime;  but  on  the  ocoeaion  of  Mme  greet 
oelemity  the  former  praotice  wee  reTived.  The  oreolee  demanded 
even  the  children  of  kinga;  the  daughter  of  Jephte,  laaao, 
Iphigenia,  were  claimed  by  heaTcn,  while  Gurtioa  and  Codme 
devpted  themaelvea  to  death  in  behalf  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

Human  aaorifices,  however,  were  the  first  to  be  abolished, 
because  they  belonged  to  the  state  of  nature,  when  man  wu 
almost  entirely  merged  in  the  phytical  order.  The  offering  of 
animals  continued  for  a  long  time;  but,  when  society  began  to 
grow  old,  when  people  reflected  upon  the  relations  between  God 
and  man,  they  recognised  the  inefficaoy  of  the  material  sacrifice, 
and  understood  that  the  blood  of  goats  and  heifers  could  not  re- 
deem a  being  endowed  with  intelligence  and  a  capability  of 
virtue.  A  victim,  therefore,  more  worthy  the  nature  of  man^ 
was  sought  after;  and,  while  philosophers  taught  that  the  gods 
could  not  be  moved  by  the  blood  of  hecatombs,  and  would  accept 
only  the  offering  of  an  humble  heart,  Jesus  Christ  confirmed  these 
vague  notions  of  reason.  The  mystic  Lamb  succeeded  to  the  first- 
ling of  the  flock,  and  the  immolation  of  phjfiical  man  was  forever 
superseded  by  the  immolation  of  the  passions,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
moral  man'. 

The  more  deeply  we  study  Christianity,  the  more  clearly  shall 
we  perceive  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  our  natural  light, 
and  the  necessaiy  result  of  the  advancement  of  society.*  Who 
nowadays  could  endure  at  an  altar  the  infected  blood  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  believe  that  the  skin  of  an  oz  will  render  Heaven  atten- 
tive to  our  prayers?  But  it  is  easily  conceived  that  a  spiritual 
victim  daily  offered  for  the  sins  of  men  may  be  acceptable  to 
Ood. 

For  the  preservation,  however,  of  exterior  worship,  some  sign 
was  necessary  as  a  symbol  of  the  moral  victim;  and  Jesus  Christ, 


■  It  ii  manifest,  from  other  portions  of  this  woric,  that  the  author  does  not 
menn  in  this  passage  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  transcendentalism  or  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man.  His  expressions,  if  talcen  separately  fi-om  the  contest,  wonid 
imply  those  errors ;  but,  in  their  application  to  the  point  nnder  eonsideration,  it 
will  b«  seen  that  they  are  intended  only  to  signify  a  necessary  accordance 
between  Christianity  and  right  reason,  between  religion  and  the  advanced  con- 
dition of  society.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  passages,  the  language  of  the  writer 
la  not  suiBciently  precise.    T. 
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b«fot«  he  loA  the  atrtti,  pmrided  for  thii  wut  of  th«  mimm, 
which  cannot  difpcnue  with  »  mitoriil  object.  He  instituted  the 
euohariit,  where  voder  the  yisible  elementa  of  breed  end  wine  he 
conceded  the  inviaible  offering  of  hia  blood  and  of  onr  hearts. 
Sach  is  oar  explanation  of  the  Ohristian  sacrifice,— an  explanation 
which  has  noUiing  contrary  to  good  sedie  or  to  philosophy;  and 
whoeyer  reflects  a  moment  on  Uie  subject  will  perhapo  discover 
some  new  riews  in  relation  to  the  sacred  depths  of  this  mystery. 


OHAFTBR  YI. 

0IB1M0NIB8  AND  PRATIRS  Or  TBI  MASS. 

Wb  have  now  to  consider  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice.* 
If  the  mass  were  a  rite  the  description  of  which  could  be  found 
in  Horace  or  in  some  Greek  tragedy,  how  admirable  would  the 
introductory  psalm  appear  to  us! 

r.  I  will  go  Into  tho  alur  of  Ood. 

B.  To  Ood  who  glrath  Joy  to  my  youth. 

V.  Jndgo  me,  0  Ood,  and  dlitlngnlth  my  mum  from  the  ution  that  ii  not 
holy;  deltvor  mo  from  tito  unjuit  ud  doeoitAil  man. 

S,  For  thoa  art  Ood  my  itrongth :  why  hait  thon  eait  mo  off  f  And  why  do 
I  go  lonrowftal  whilst  the  onomy  affllototh  mof 

V.  Sond  forth  thy  light  and  thy  tmth:  thoy  haro  oondoclad  mo,  and 
brought  mo  Into  thy  holy  byi  and  Into  thy  tabomaoloi. 

B.  And  I  will  go  into  the  altar  of  Ood :  to  Ood  who  giveth  Joy  to  my  youth. 

V.  To  thee,  0  Ood,  my  Ood,  I  will  give  praise  upon  the  harp:  why  art  thon 
lad,  0  my  ioulf  and  why  dost  thou  disquiet  me? 

B.  Hope  in  Ood,  for  I  will  stlU  give  praise  to  him:  the  salvation  of  my  oounte- 
nanoo  and  my  Ood. 

This  dialogue  is  a  real  lyric  poem  between  the  priest  and  the 
clerk  who  answers  for  the  faithful.  The  first,  full  of  days  and 
experience,  bemoans  the  misery  of  man  for  whom  he  is  going  to 
offer  up  the  adorable  sacrifice;  the  second,  full  of  hope  and 
youth,  celebrates  the  victim  by  which  he  is  to  be  redeemed. 

Then  follows  the  Confiteor  Deo,  an  admirable  prayer  of  devo- 
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tion  »nd  humility.     The  priest  implores  the  meroy  of  the 
Almighty  for  the  congregation  and  himself. 
The  holy  dialogue  recommences.  ... 

F.  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer  I  ^ 

B,  And  let  my  mpplication  oome  to  thee. 

Then  the  priest  ascends  the  altar,  and  respectfully  kisses  the 
stone  in  which  are  some  holy  relics  of  the  martyrs, — a  circumstance 
which  reminds  us  of  the  catacombs. 

After  the  introit  or  preliminary  prayer  of  the  mass,  the  cele- 
brant, seised  with  a  divine  fire  like  the  prophets  of  Israel,  begins 
the  canticle  sung  by  angels  over  the  Saviour's  crib,  and  of  which 
Eiechiel  in  ecstasy  heard  a  part  in  the  cloud. 

"  Olory  be  to  Ood  on  high,  and  peaoe  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  We 
praiee  thee,  we  blesa  thee,  we  adore  thee,  we  glorify  thee^  we  give  thee  thanki 
for  thy  great  glory,"  Ao. 

Then  follows  the  Epistle,  in  which  we  hear  the  mild  and  tender 
language  of  St.  John,  the  friend  of  the  Redeemer,  or  an  expo- 
sition of  the  divine  mysteries  in  the  sublime  words  of  St.  Paul, 
challenging  the  power  of  death.  Before  reading  the  gospel,  the 
priest  calls  upon  God  to  purify  his  lips  with  the  coal  of  fire  with 
which  he  touched  the  lips  of  the  prophet  Isaias.  The  voice  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  now  heard  in  the  assembly,  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  the  adulterous  woman,  or  relating  the  charitable  deeds  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  or  blessing  the  little  children  whom  he  called 
around  him. 

What  may  the  celebrant  and  the  congregation  do,  after  hear- 
ing the  Saviour's  words,  but  declare  their  firm  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  who  gave  such  examples  to  men?  The  creed, 
therefore,  is  now  solemnly  chanted.  Philosophy,  which  boasts 
of  being  the  patron  of  every  thing  great,  should  have  observed 
that  Christianity  was  the  first  to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  whole 
people  publicly  professing  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  God : — Credo 
in  unum  Deum. 

Here  follows  the  offertory,  or  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine.  In  presenting  the  former,  the  priest  begs  the  Almighty 
to  accept  it  for  himself,  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead.  In 
offering  the  latter,  he  says,  "  We  offer  to  thee,  0  Lord,  the  cha* 
lice  of  our  salvation."    He  then  blesses  the  bread  and  wine, — 
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"  Gome,  O  eternal  Qod,  and  bless  this  sacrifioe."  In  washing 
his  fingers,  he  says,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  among  the  inno- 
cent      Take  not  away  my  soul,  0  Ood,  with  the  wicked, 

nor  my  life  with  bloody  men,"  &o.  We  are  here  iremindcd  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Church  in  the  early  ages.  Turning  to- 
ward the  people,  the  celebrant  says,  Orate,  /ratres,  "  Pray, 
brethren,"  to  which  the  clerk  answers,  in  the  name  of  all,  "  May 
the  Lord  receive  from  thy  hands  this  sacrifice,"  &o.  The  priest 
then  recites  in  a  low  voice  the  prayer  called  Secreta,  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  which  he  announces  etel'nity — per  omnia  secula 
teculorum — and  continues,  «ur«um  corda,  "  lift  up  your  hearts;" 
to  which  all  answer,  habetnut  ad  Dominum,  "  we  lift  them  to  the 
Lord." 

The  Preface  is  now  sung  to  an  ancient  and  solemn  air,  con- 
cluding with  an  invocation  to  the  Dominations,  the  Powers,  the 
Virtues,  the  Angels,  Archangels,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  to 
descend  with  the  august  victim  of  the  altar,  and  to  repeat  with 
the  faithful  the  trisagium  and  the  eternal  hosanoft, — "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts  I  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of 
thy  glory;  hosanna  in  the  highest !" 

Here  follows  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
canon,  wherein  is  engraved  the  eternal  law  of  Qod,  has  com- 
menced, and  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  accom- 
plished by  the  very  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  a  posture  of  pro- 
found r<iverenoe,  the  priest  says,  «  O  Lord,  may  this  blessed  host 
be  acceptable  to  thee,  an  were  the  ofierings  of  Abel  the  Just,  the 
sacrifice  of  our  patriarch  Abraham,  and  that  of  thy  high-priest 
Melchisedech  I  We  beseech  thee  to  grant  that  these  gifts  may  be 
presented  on  thy  holy  altar  by  the  hands  of  thy  angel  in  the  pre- 
sence of  thy  divine  majesty." 

Oh  moment  eolenqel  I  ce  peuple  prostemS, 

Ce  temple  dont  la  mouase  a  oouvert  lei  portiqnet, 

Sea  vieux  muri,  aon  Jour  sombre,  et  tes  Titraoz  gothiqnei, 

Cette  lampe  d'airain,  qui,  dans  rantiquitj 

Bymbole  du  soleil  et  de  r6ternU6, 

Luit  devant  le  Trds-Haut  Jour  et  nait  inspendue : 

La  majest^  d'un  Dieu  parml  nous  deicendae, 

Lei  pleura,  lea  voeux,  I'onoena  qui  montent  yen  I'aatel, 

Et  de  Jeunes  beautda,  qui  aoua  I'oeil  matemel 

Adouciasent  encur  piir  leur  voiz  innocento 

De  la  religion  la  pompe  attondriiaante ; 
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Cat  or(sn«  qui  n  teit,  m  tilraee  piraz, 
L'inTiilbto  union  de  U  tone  et  det  ei«nz. 
Tout  «niUmme,  agrandit,  imeut  I'homme  mnaibis : 
n  eroit  kToir  ilranchi  oa  monda  InaooeHible, 
OA  inr  det  barp«a  d'or  rimmortel  siniphln, 
Anz  piada  d«  J^horah,  obanto  I'bymne  uma  fin. 
Alon  de  tontea  parts  un  Dien  le  &it  entendre ; 
n  ee  caobe  au  larant,  ae  r^vdle  an  ooeur  tendre : 
Q  doit  moina  le  proaver  qu'il  ne  doit  ae  aentir.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


SOLEMNITY  Ot  OOBPVS  0HRI8TI. 

Christian  festivals  are  not  like  the  ceremonies  of  paganism. 
We  do  not  drag  an  ox-god  or  a  sacred  goat  in  triumph ;  neither 
are  we  obliged,  under  pain  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  to  adore  a  cat 
or  crocodile,  or  iff  roll  drunk  in  the  streets,  committing  all  sorts 
of  abominations  in  honor  of  Venus,  Flora,  or  Bacchus.  In  our 
solemnities  all  is  essentially  moral.  If  the  Church  has  excluded 
the  dance  from  them,  it  is  because  she  is  aware  of  the  many  pas- 
sions that  are  disguised  under  this  apparently  innocent  amuse- 
ment." The  God  of  the  Christians  is  satisfied  with  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  and  with  the  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  springs 
from  the  peaceful  reign  of  virtue  in  the  soul.  What  pagan  fes- 
tivity can  be  compared  to  the  solemnity  on  which  we  commemo- 
rate the  eucharistio  institution  ? 

As  soon  as  the  morning  star  announces  the  festival  of  the  King 
of  the  Universe,  all  the  houses  dbplay  their  gold  and  silk  em- 
broidery, the  streets  are  all  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  bells 

I  De  Fpntanea,  £e  Jour  de$  Mart*.  La  Harpe  prdnonnoed  tbese  twenty  linea 
to  be  as  beautiful  a  speoimen  of  versifloation  as  could  be  found  in  the  French 
language.  We  may  add  that  they  give  a  most  faithful  description  of  the 
Christian  sacrifice.    See  note  MM. 

'  In  some  countries,  however,  it  is  still  customary  to  introduce  the  dance  in 
religious  ceremonies,  as  in  South  America,  where  the  aborigines  eonverted  to 
the  faith  are  remarkable  for  their  innocence.  This  practice  was  no  doubt  bor- 
rowed from  Spain,  where  even  at  the  present  day  the  dance  is  introduced  with 
a  beautiful  and  impressive  effect  during  the  benediction  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment.   T. 
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call  thoasands  of  the  futhfol  to  the  temple.  The  oignal  is  given ; 
all  is  ready  for  the  procession.  The  guilds  fint  appear,  with  the 
images  of  their  respective  patron  saints,  and  sometimes  the  relics 
of  those  holy  men  who,  though  bom  in  an  obscure  oopdition,  ate 
worthy  of  being  revered  by  kings  for  their  virtue :  sublime  lesson, 
which  the  Christian  religion  alone  has  given  to  the  world.  After 
these  confraternities  appears  conspicuously  the  standard  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  no  longer  a  sign  of  grief,  but  of  general  exulta- 
tion. Then  advances  at  slow  pace,  in  two  ranks,  a  long  train  of 
solitaries, — those  children  of  the  rivulet  and  the  rook  whose  antique 
costume  revives  the  memory  of  other  times  and  other  manners. 
The  monastic  orders  are  followed  by  the  secular  clergy;  and  some- 
times  prelates,  clad  in  the  Roman  purple,  lengthen  the  solemn 
procession.  Finally,  the  pontiff  of  the  festival  appears  in  the 
distance,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  holy  eucharist,  which  is  seen 
radiant  under  a  magnificent  canopy  at  the  end  of  the  train,  like 
the  sun  which  is  sometimes  seen  glittering  under  a  golden  cloud 
at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  illumined  by  its  splendors. 

A  number  of  graceful  youths  also  take  their  position  in  the 
ranks,  some  holding  baskets  of  flowers,  others  vases  of  perfumes. 
At  a  given  signal,  they  turn  toward  the  image  of  the  eternal  sun, 
and  scatter  rose-leaves  in  handfuls  along  the  way,  while  Levites  in 
white  tunics  skilfully  swing  the  censer  in  presence  of  the  Most 
High.  Now  thousands  of  voices  are  heard  along  the  lines,  pour- 
ing forth  the  hymn  of  praise,  and  bells  and  cannon  announce  that 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe  has  entered  his  holy  temple.  At  inter- 
vals the  sacred  melody  ceases,  and  there  reigns  only  a  majestic 
silence,  like  that  of  the  vast  ocean  in  a  moment  of  calm.  The 
multitude  are  bowed  in  adoration  before  Qod ;  nothing  is  heard 
but  here  and  there  the  cautious  footsteps  of  those  who  are  hasten- 
ing to  swell  the  pious  throng. 

But  whither  will  they  conduct  the  God  of  heaven,  whose  su- 
preme majesty  is  thus  proclaimed  by  the  powers  of  earth  ?  To  a 
simple  repository,  fitted  up  with  linen  and  green  boughs ;  an  in- 
nocent temple  and  rural  retreat,  like  that  to  which  he  was  wel- 
comed in  the  days  of  the  ancient  covenant.  The  humble  of 
heart,  the  poor,  the  children,  march  foremost ;  then  come  judges, 
warriors,  and  other  powerful  ones  of  the  world.  The  Son  of  God 
is  borne  along  between  simplicity  and  grandeur,  as  at  this  time 

42*  2  0. 
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of  the  year,  when  his  festival  is  celebrated,  he  diaplajs  himself  to 
man  between  the  season  of  flowers  and  that  of  thanders. 

The  windows  and  walls  of  the  city  are  thronged  with  the  in- 
habitants, whose  hearts  glow  with  joy  and  adoration  on  this 
solemnity  of  the  Ood  of  their  country.  The  child  in  his  mother's 
arms  lifts  his  hands  to  the  Jesus  of  the  mountain,  and  the  old 
man  bent  toward  the  grave  feels  himself  suddenly  delivered  from 
all  his  anxieties ;  he  receives  a  new  insurance  of  life  which  fills 
his  soul  with  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  living  Qod. 

The  festivids  of  Christianity  are  arranged  with  an  admirable 
conformity  to  the  scenes  of  nature.  The  feast  of  Corpus  Ghristi 
occurs  at  a  time  when  the  heavens  and  earth  proclaim  the  divine 
power,  when  the  woods  and  fields  are  swarming  with  new  genera- 
tions of  beings.  A  charming  bond  unites  all  things  in  creation ; 
not  a  single  plant  is  doomed  to  widowhood.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  the  Church  recalls  the  memoiy  of 
the  faithful  departed ;  because  man  decays  like  the  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

Jn  the  spring,  we  have  a  celebration  for  the  rural  population. 
The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  admits  of  all  the  splendor  which 
worldly  greatness  can  confer,  while  the  Rogation  days  are  more 
particularly  suited  to  our  village  people.  The  soul  of  the  hus- 
bandman expands  with  joy  under  the  infiuence  of  religion,  as  the 
soil  which  he  cultivates  is  gladdened  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 
Happy  the  man  whose  toils  result  in  a  useful  harvest  I  whose 
heart  is  humbly  bowed  down  by  virtue,  as  the  stock  is  bent  by 
the  weight  of  the  grain  that  surmounts  it  1 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  ROaATION  DATS. 


The  bells  of  the  village  church  strike  up,  and  the  rustics 
immediately  quit  their  various  employments.  The  vine-dresser 
descends  the  hill,  the  husbandman  hastens  from  the  plain,  the 
wood-cutter  leaves  the  forest :  the  mothers,  sallying  from  their 
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huts,  trriye  wiih  their  children;  and  the  yoang  maidena  relin- 
qniah  their  spinning  wheels,  their  sheep,  and  the  fountains,  to 
attend  the  rami  festival. 

They  assemble  in  the  pariah  churehyard  on  the  verdant  graves 
of  their  forefathers.  The  only  ecclesiastio  who  is  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremony  soon  appears;  this  is  some  aged  pastor  known  only 
by  the  appellation  of  the  curt,  and  this  venerable  name,  in  which 
his  own  is  lost,  designates  less  the  minister  of  the  temple  than 
the  laborious  father  of  his  flock.  He  comes  forth  from  his  soli- 
tary house,  which  stands  contiguous  to  the  abode  of  the  dead, 
over  whose  ashes  he  keeps  watch.  This  pastor  in  his  habitation 
is  like  an  advanced  guard  on  the  frontier  of  life,  to  receive  those 
who  enter  and  those  who  depart  from  this  kingdom  of  wo  and 
grief.  A  well,  some  poplars,  a  vine  climbing  about  his  window, 
and  a  few  pigeons,  constitute  all  the  wealth  of  this  king  of 
sacrifices. 

The  apostle  of  the  gospel,  vested  simply  in  a  surplice,  assembles 
his  flock  before  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church,  and  delivers 
a  discourse,  which  must  certainly  be  very  impressive,  to  judge 
from  the  tears  of  his  audience.  He  frequently  repeats  the  words, 
Ml/  children!  my  dearly-beloved  children!  and  herein  consists 
the  whole  secret  of  the  eloquence  of  this  rustic  Ghiysostom. 

The  exhortation  ended,  the  assembly  begins  to  move  off,  singing, 
"Ye  shall  go  forth  with  pleasure,  and  ye  shall  be  received  with 
joy;  the  hills  shall  leap,  and  shall  hear  you  with  delight."  The 
standard  of  the  saints,  the  antique  banner  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
opens  the  procession  of  the  villagers  who  follow  their  pastor  p61e- 
mSle.  They  pursue  their  course  through  lanes  overshadowed 
with  trees  and  deeply  cut  by  the  wheels  of  the  mstic  vehicles; 
they  climb  over  high  barriers  formed  by  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree; 
they  proceed  along  a  hedge  of  hawthorn,  where  the  bee  hums, 
where  the  bullfinch  and  the  blackbird  whistle.  The  budding 
trees  display  the  promise  of  their  fruit;  all  nature  is  a  nosegay 
of  flowers.  The  woods,  the  valleys,  the  rivers,  the  rocks,  hear, 
in  their  turns,  the  hymns  of  the  husbandmen.  Astonished  at 
these  resounding  canticles,  the  hosts  of  the  green  cornfields  start 
forth,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  stop  to  witness  the  passage 
of  this  rural  pageant. 

At  length  the  rustics  return  to  their  labor:  religion  designed 
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not  to  make  the  day  on  vhioh  they  implore  the  Almighty  to  hless 
the  produce  of  the  earth  a  day  of  idleness.  With  what  confidence 
does  the  ploughman  plunge  his  share  into  the  soil,  after  address- 
ing his  supplications  to  Him  who  governs  the  spheres  and  who 
keeps  in  his  treasuries  the  breezes  of  the  south  and  the  fbrtiliaing 
showers !  To  finish  well  a  day  so  piously  begun,  the  old  men  of 
the  village  repair  at  night  to  converse  with  their  pastor,  who  takes 
his  evening  meal  under  the  poplars  ia  his  yard.  The  moon  then 
sheds  her  last  beams  on  this  festival,  which  the  Church  has  made 
to  correspond  with  the  return  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  months 
and  the  course  of  the  most  mysterious  of  the  constellations.  The 
people  seem  to  hear  the  grain  taking  root  in  the  earth  and  the 
plants  growing  and  maturing.  Amid  the  silence  of  the  woods 
arise  unknown  voices,  as  from  the  choir  of  rural  angels  whose 
succor  has  been  implored;  and  the  plaintive  and  sweet  notes  of 
the  nightingale  salute  the  ears  of  the  veterans,  who  are  seated 
not  far  from  the  solitary  tombs. 


CHAPiER  IX. 

OF  CEBTAIN  CHRISTIAN  VESTIYALS. 

Epiphany y  Chrhtmatf  dec. 

Thet  whose  hearts  have  never  fondly  looked  back  to  those 
days  of  faith  when  an  act  of  religion  was  a  family  festival,  and 
who  despise  pleasures  which  have  no  recommendation  but  their 
innocence, — such  persons,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  are  much  to 
be  pitied.  If  they  would  deprive  us  of  these  simple  amusements, 
will  they  at  least  give  us  something  in  their  stead  ?  Alas !  they 
have  tried  to  do  it.  The  Convention  had  its  sacred  days;  famine 
was  then  styled  holt/j  and  Hosanna  was  changed  into  the  cry  of 
Death  forever!  How  extraordinary,  that  men,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  equality  and  of  all  the  passions,  should  never  have  been 
able  to  establish  one  festival ;  while  the  most  obscure  saint,  who 
had  preached  naught  but  poverty,  obedience,  and  the  renunciation 
of  worldly  goods,  had  his  feast  ■  Tftr.  at  the  moment  when  \\A 
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obserranoe  endangered  life.  Hence  we  may  learn  that  those 
festivalB  alone  are  durable  which  are  allied  to  religion  and  to  the 
memory  of  benefits.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  men,  Bejoj/fvl, 
in  order  to  mako  them  rejoice.  Days  of  pleasure  are  not  to  be 
created  like  days  of  mourning,  nor  is  it  as  easy  to  elicit  smiles  as 
to  cause  tears  to  flow. 

While  the  statue  of  Marat  usurped  the  place  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  while  people  celebrated  all  those  festivals  the  anniversa- 
ries of  which  are  marked  in  our  calendars  as  days  of  eternal 
grief,  many  a  pious  family  secretly  kept  a  Christian  holiday,  and 
religion  still  mingled  a  little  joy  with  that  deep  affliction.  Sim- 
ple hearts  cannot  recollect  without  emotion  the  happy  hours 
when  whole  families  assembled  round  their  cakes,  which  recalled 
to  mind  the  presents  of  the  Magi.  The  infirm  grandfather,  con- 
fined all  the  rest  of  the  year  to  his  room,  made  his  appearance 
on  this  festive  occasion  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  paternal  man- 
sion. His  grandchildren,  who  had  long  anticipated  the  expected 
feast,  surrounded  his  knees,  and  made  him  young  again  with 
their  affectionate  vivacity.  Joy  beamed  from  each  face,  and 
every  heart  swelled  with  transport;  the  festive  apartment  was 
unusually  decorated,  and  each  individual  appeared  in  his  best 
clothes.  Amid  the  shock  of  glasses  and  bursts  of  merriment, 
the  happy  company  drew  lots  for  those  royaltiss  which  cost 
neither  sighs  nor  tears ;  and  sceptres  were  given  and  accepted 
which  did  not  burden  the  hands  of  those  who  bore  them.  Oft- 
times  an  artifice,  which  heightened  the  mirth  of  the  subject  and 
drew  complaints  from  the  queen  alone,  transferred  the  highest 
dignities  to  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  the  son  of  some 
neighbor  lately  arrived  from  the  army.  The  young  people 
blushed,  embarrassed  as  they  were  with  their  crowns;  the 
mothers  smiled ;  the  fathers  made  signs  to  one  another,  and  the 
grandfather  drank  his  glass  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new  queen. 

The  pastor,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  received  the  first 
portion,  styled  the  portion  of  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  among 
them  with  other  gifts.  Diversions  handed  down  from  days  of 
yore,  a  ball  at  which  some  aged  domestic  performed  the  part  of 
first  musician,  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  festival  till  late  at 
night,  and  the  whole  company,  nurses  and  children,  farmers, 
servants,  and  masters,  joined  all  together  in  the  sprightly  dance. 
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These  Menee  were  fonneriy  repeated  thnrogboat  all  Ghriaten- 
dom,  firom  the  palace  to  the  cottage;  there  was  aoaroely  a 
labourer  bat  fonnd  meana  to  fulfil  on  that  day  the  wish  of  the 
great  Heniy.  And  what  a  suooeaaion  of  happy  days  I  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's  day,  and  Twelfth-day  I  At  that  time  the 
fanners  renewed  their  leases,  the  tradesman  was  paid  his  bills; 
it  was  the  time  of  marriages,  of  presents,  of  charity,  and  of  visit- 
ing; the  judge  and  his  client  conferred  together;  the  trades- 
unions,  fraternities,  courts  of  justice,  universities,  corporations, 
assembled  according  to  the  ancient  Gallic  custom;  the  infirm 
and  the  indigent  were  relieved.  The  obligation  you  were  under 
to  receive  your  neighbor  at  this  season  made  you  live  on  good 
terms  with  him  all  the  rest  of  the  year;  and  thus  peace  and 
union  reigned  among  men. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  religious  institutions  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  morals,  by  cherishing 
cordiality  and  affection  among  relations.  We  are  already  far 
from  those  times  when  a  wife,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
went  to  her  eldest  son,  and  delivered  up  the  keys  and  all  the 
household  accounts  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  family.  We  have 
no  longer  that  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man  with  which 
Christianity  inspired  us.  Mothers  and  children  choose  rather 
to  depend  on  the  articles  of  a  contract  than  to  rely  upon  the 
sentiments  of  nature,  and  the  law  is  universally  made  a  substi- 
tute for  morals. 

What  heightened  the  charms  of  these  Christian  festivals  was 
that  they  had  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  we  found 
with  pleasure,  on  going  back  to  the  past,  that  our  ancestors  had 
rejoiced  at  the  same  season  as  ourselves.  These  festivals  were 
very  numerous ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  calamities  incident  to 
life,  religion  fonnd  means  to  give,  from  generation  to  generation, 
a  few  happy  moments  to  millions  of  the  unfortunate. 

In  the  night  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  the  companies  of 
children  paying  adoi'ation  at  the  manger,  the  churches  illu- 
minated and  decked  with  flowers,  the  people  thronging  around 
the  cradle  of  their  Saviour,  the  penitents  who  in  some  side- 
chapel  were  making  their  peace  with  Heaven,  the  joyful  alleluias, 
the  tones  of  the  organ  and  the  bells,  altogether  formed  a  scene 
replete  with  innocence  and  majesty.     Immediately  after  the  last 
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day  of  our  rajoiobg,  which  was  too  often  chanusteriied  hy  folly 
and  excess,  came  the  awful  ceremony  of  ashes,  like  death  the 
day  after  pleasure.  «  O  man  l"  said  the  priest,  "  remember  that 
dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return."  The  officer  who 
was  stationed  near  the  kings  of  Persia  to  remind  them  that  they 
were  mortals,  or  the  Boman  soldier  who  checked  the  pride 
of  the  triumphant  general,  gave  not  of  old  more  impressive 
lessons. 

But  a  volume  would  not  suffice  to  detail  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Week  alone.  It  is  well  known  how  magnificent  they  were 
in  Bome,  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, not  attempt  to  describe  them.  We  leave  to  painters  and 
poets  the  task  of  fitly  representing  the  ecclesiastics  in  mourning) 
the  altars  and  the  temples  hung  with  black ;  the  sublime  music; 
the  celestial  voices  chanting  the  sorrows  of  Jeremiah;  the 
Passion,  so  fraught  with  incomprehensible  mystery;  the  sacred 
sepulchre  surrounded  by  a  dejected  people ;  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff washing  the  feet  of  the  poor;  the  profound  darkness;  the 
silence  interrupted  by  a  startling  noise;  finally,  the  shout  of 
victory  abruptly  issuing  from  the  tomb ;  the  triumphant  Saviour 
opening  a  way  to  heaven  for  redeemed  souls,  and  leaving  to  the 
faithful  Christian  a  divine  religion,  together  with  never-failing 
hopes ! 


CHAPTEB  X. 


VUNEBALS — ^FITNEBAL  Or  THE  GREAT. 


If  the  reader  recollects  what  we  have  said  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work  respecting  the  last  sacrament  that  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  Christian,  he  will  allow  that  it  possesses  more 
genuine  beauties  than  all  the  ceremonies  employed  by  the  an- 
cients on  the  like  occasion.  The  Christian  religion,  consi- 
dering man  only  in  reference  to  his  eternal  destiny,  bestows 
a  particular  attention  upon  the  funeral  couch.  Her  ceremonial 
is  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
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Thus  doM  she  iweeten  for  every  one  that  bitter  bnt  nJataiy 
thooght  of  death  which  ahe  haa  implanted  in  oar  sonla,  like  the 
dove  that  preparea  the  morael  for  her  young  ones. 

la  she  aummoned  to  the  funeral  of  aome  of  the  mighty  of  the 
earth?  Fear  not  that  it  will  be  deficient  in  grandent.  The 
more  unfortunate  the  deceased  haa  been,  the  greater  will  be  the 
pomp  which  ahe  will  lavish  around  his  bier  and  the  more  elo> 
quent  will  be  her  lessons;  she  alone  is  able  to  measure  the 
heights  and  the  depths,  to  tell  the  summits  from  which  monarohs 
fall  and  the  abysses  in  which  they  disappear. 

When,  therefore,  the  urn  of  affliction  has  been  opened,  and 
filled  with  the  tears  of  royalty,  when  the  double  vanities  of  regal 
dignity  and  vast  misfortunes  are  contained  in  a  narrow  coffin. 
Religion  assembles  the  faithful.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  church, 
the  altars,  the  columns,  the  images  of  Iha  saints,  are  shrouded  in 
sable  hangings.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave  is  rained  a  coffin 
surrounded  with  torches  which  bum  la  mystic  number.  The 
funeral  mass  has  been  performed  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
was  not  born  and  who  will  never  die.  Now  all  is  silent.  In  the 
pulpit,  absorbed  in  divine  contemplation,  stands  a  priest,  who 
alone  is  habited  in  pure  white,  amid  the  general  mourning, — his 
forehead  bald,  his  countenance  pale,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his 
hands  crossed  upon  h'n  breast.  All  at  once  he  opens  his  eyes, 
he  extends  his  arms,  aud  these  words  issue  from  his  lips : — 

"He  who  reigns  in  the  heavens,  to  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  subject,  and  to  whom  alone  belong  glory,  ma- 
jesty, and  eternal  power,  is  also  the  only  being  who  can  prescribe 
laws  to  kings,  and  give  them,  whenever  he  pleases,  the  most 
solemn  and  instructive  lessons.  Whether  he  raises  thrones  or 
overturns  them,  whether  he  imparts  his  power  to  princes  or 
withdraws  it  and  leaves  them  nothing  but  their  own  weakness, 
he  teaches  them  their  duties  in  a  manner  truly  sovereign,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself. 

**  Ye  Christians,  whom  the  memory  of  a  great  queen — daugh- 
ter, wife,  and  mother,  to  mighty  monarchs — summons  together  to 
this  mournful  ceremony,  this  address  will  exhibit  to  you  one 
of  those  awful  examples  which  show  to  the  world  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  vanity.  You  will  see  in  a  single  life  the  extreme 
vicissitudes  of  human  afiiurs;  the  heights  of  felicity,  as  well  as 
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the  depth  of  wretohedneu ;  a  long  and  painftil  enjoyment  of  one 
or  the  mott  brilliant  orowns  of  the  universe.  All  the  splendora 
of  birth  and  dignity  heaped  npon  a  head  afterward  exposed  to 
all  the  storms  of  fortune ;  a  rebellion,  long  repressed,  and  finally 
triumphant—no  ourb  to  licentiousness — laws  abolished — regal 
majesty  violated  by  proceedings  heretofore  unknown — a  throne 
basely  overturned,— such  are  the  instructions  which  the  Almighty 
gives  to  kings."* 

Recollections  of  an  extraordinary  age,  of  an  unfortunate  prin- 
cess, and  of  a  memorable  revolution,  how  affecting  and  sublime 
do  you  become,  when  thus  transmitted  by  religion  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ! 


CHAPTER  XL 


ma- 


laugh- 


?UNBRAL  or   THE  SOtOIBR,  THE  RICH,  ITO. 

What  a  noble  simplicity  once  presided  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
Christian  warrior  I  Before  religion  was  yet  entirely  banished 
from  among  us,  we  loved  to  see  a  chaplain  in  an  open  tent  per- 
forming the  burial  service  upon  an  altar  composed  of  drums.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  God  of  armies  in  all  his 
power  descending  at  the  invocation  of  his  servant  upon  the  tents 
of  a  French  camp,  while  veterans,  who  had  so  often  braved 
death,  fell  on  their  knees  before  a  coffin,  a  little  altar,  and  a 
minister  of  peace.  Amid  the  rolling  of  muffled  drums,  amid 
the  interrupted  salutes  of  cannon,  grenadiers  bore  the  body 
of  their  valiant  leader  to  the  grave  which  they  had  dug  with 
their  bayonets.  After  these  obsequies  they  had  no  races  for 
tripods,  for  goblets,  or  lions'  skins,  but  they  burned  with  impa- 
tience to  seek,  in  the  battle,  a  more  glorious  field  and  funeral 


I  Thii  is  the  beginning  of  tb«  moit  anblime  and  impreiaive  of  all  Aineral 
lermoni,  preaohed  by  the  great  Bosiaet  on  the  death  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
widow  of  Charles  I.  See  chapter  iv.  part  ii.  booli  iv.  The  reader  may 
observe  how  oloaely  applicable  the  whole  quotation  is  to  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging and  most  injured  of  her  lez,  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France. 
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gamM  more  worthy  of  their  captain ;  and  if  thoy  did  not  saori- 
flo0  a  blaok  heifer,  aa  waa  the  pagan  cvatom,  to  the  manea  of  the 
hero,  they  at  leut  apilled  in  hia  honor  leu  aterile  blood — that 
of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Let  oa  now  turn  to  the  oonaidoration  of  those  funerab  which 
take  pkoe  in  our  cities  by  the  light  of  torches;  of  those  illumi< 
nated  chapels;  of  that  long  line  of  carriages  hung  with  black; 
of  thoae  horses  decked  with  nodding  plumes  and  sable  drapery; 
of  the  profound  silence  interrupted  by  the  words  of  that  solemn 
hymn,  the  J>ie$  irm.  Religion  conducted  to  the  funeral  pro< 
cession  of  the  great,  poor  orphans  who  were  clod  in  their  own 
livery  of  misfortune;  and,  by  so  doing,  she  taught  children  who 
had  no  parents  to  feel  something  of  filial  piety;  she  instructed 
the  rich  that  no  mediation  is  more  powerful  with  Qod  than  that 
of  innocence  and  adversity;  finally,  she  showed  to  those  in 
extreme  indigence  the  vanity  of  all  that  grandeur  which  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  tomb. 

A  particular  custom  was  practised  at  the  decease  of  priests; 
they  were  interred  with  their  faces  uncovered.  The  people 
imagined  that  they  could  read  in  the  face  of  their  pastor  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  discover  through  the  veil  of 
death  the  joys  that  awaited  him, — as  through  the  shades  of  a 
rnrene  night  we  perceive  the  glories  of  a  glistening  firmament. 

The  some  custom  was  observed  also  in  convents.  We  once 
saw  a  young  nun  thus  lying  on  her  bier.  Her  pallid  brow  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  white  fillet  with  which  it  was 
half  covered;  a  wreath  of  white  roses  was  upon  her  head,  and  in 
her  hand  burned  a  mysterious  taper.  After  lying  some  hours  in 
this  state,  the  coffin  was  again  covered  and  consigned  to  the 
grave.  Thus  youthful  graces  and  peace  of  heart  cannot  save 
fh>m  death ;  and  the  lily  fades,  notwithstanding  its  virgin  white- 
ness and  the  tranquillity  of  the  valleys  which  it  inhabits. 

For  him  who  supported,  as  for  hira  who  defended  his  country, 
was  reserved  the  simplicity  of  funeral  obsequies.  Four  peasants, 
preceded  by  the  parish-priest,  carried  the  husbandman  on  their 
robust  shoulders  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  If  any  laborers 
met  the  convoy  on  the  road,  they  interrupted  their  work,  un- 
covered their  heads,  and  by  a  sign  of  the  cross  showed  their 
respect  for  their  deceased  companion.     From  a  distance  the 
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dqwrtcd  hoibaBcbnan  wu  iMn  otrried  along  among  the  yellow 
■beayea  wUoh  he  himaelf  perhapa  had  cultivated.  The  ooftn, 
enreloped  in  bhwk,  teemed  to  awing  like  a  aombre  popjiy  abore 
the  golden  harreat  and  the  blue  and  purple  flowen.  A  ditoonso- 
late  widow  and  weeping  children  led  the  train  of  pioua  and  real 
moaraera.  In  paaaing  the  eroaa  by  the  aide  of  the  road,  or  the 
aaint  of  the  rock,  the  bearera  rested  for  a  moment;  setting  the 
coAn  on  some  boundary-stone,  they  invoked  Our  Lady  of  the 
Fields,  at  whose  feet  the  deceased  had  so  often  prayed  for  a  happy 
death  or  an  abundant  harvest.  Here  he  had  often  sought  for 
his  oxen  a  protecting  shade  from  the  noontide  heat;  and  here, 
anrrounded  by  his  family,  he  had  taken  his  repast  of  milk  and 
rye-bread  amid  the  chirping  of  grasehoppers  and  the  warbling  of 
larks.  Ah  1  how  different  is  his  repose  there  now  ttom  what  it 
waa  in  former  days  I  The  soil  will  no  longer  be  watered  by  the 
sweat  of  hia  brow,  nor  will  his  paternal  heart  be  again  agitated 
by  anxiety;  and  by  the  same  path  along  which  he  repaireii  to  the 
church  he  now  goes  to  the  grave,  surrounded  by  the  moat  pleasing 
monuments  of  his  life— virtuous  children  and  flourishing  harvests. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


or  TBI  TUNIBAL  SIRVIOK. 

Among  the  ancients  the  remains  of  the  indigent  and  the 
slave  were  forsaken  almost  without  ceremony;  among  us  the 
minister  of  the  altar  is  bound  to  bestow  the  same  attendance  on 
the  corpse  of  the  peasant  as  on  that  of  the  monarch.  No  sooner 
has  the  meanest  cf  Christians  expired  than  he  suddenly  becomes 
(sublime  truth !)  an  august  and  sacred  being;  scarcely  has  the 
beggar,  covered  with  rags,  who  languished  at  our  gate,  an  object 
of  scorn  and  disgust,  quitted  this  troublesome  life,  than  Religion 
obliges  us  to  bow  before  his  remains.  She  forcibly  impresses 
upon  our  minds  the  conviction  of  an  awful  equality,  or  rather 
she  commands  us  to  respect  a  sinner  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  who  has  passed  firom  a  state  of  obscurity  and  indigence 
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to  a  celestial  crown.  Thus,  the  great  name  of  Christian  places 
all  mankind  upon  a  level  in  death,  and  the  pride  of  the  mightiest 
of  potentates  cannot  extort  from  religion  any  other  prayer  than 
what  she  voluntarily  offers  for  the  lowest  of  peasants. 

And  how  admirable  is  that  prayer! 

Sometimes  it  is  a  cry  of  grief;  at  others  it  is  an  exclamation 
of  hope;  we  hear  alternately  the  wailing  and  the  rejoicing  of 
death,  its  tremors,  its  revivals,  its  moans,  and  supplications : — 

"  His  spirit  shall  go  forth,  and  he  shall  return  into  his  earth : 
in  that  day  all  their  thoughts  shall  perish."^ 

"The  sins  of  my  youth,  and  my  ignorances,  do  not  remember."' 

The  lamentations  of  the  Royal  Prophet  are  interrupted  by  the 
sighs  of  the  Iioly  Arabian : — 

"Spare  me,  for  my  days  are  nothing.  What  is  man,  that  thou 
shouldst  magnify  him  ?  or  why  dost  thou  set  thy  heart  upon  him  ? 
....  if  thou  seek  me  in  the  morning,  I  shall  not  be. 

"My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life I  will  speak  in  the 

bitterness  of  my  soul Are  thy  days  as  the  days  of  man, 

and  are  thy  years  as  the  times  of  men  ?■ 

"Why  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  thinkest  me  thy  enemy? 
Against  a  leaf  that  is  carried  away  with  the  wind  thou  showest 
thy  power ;  and  thou  pursuest  a  dry  straw. 

"  Man  born  of  a  woman,  living  for  a  short  time,  is  filled  with 


many  miseries;  who 


flceth  as  a  shadow,  and  never  con- 


tinueth  in  the  same  state.* 

"My  days  have  passed  away,  my  thoughts  are  dissipated, 

tormenting  my  heart I  have  said  to  rottenness,  Thou  art 

my  father;  to  worms,  my  mother  and  my  sister."* 

At  intervals  the  prayer  assumes  the  form  of  dialogue  between 
the  priest  and  the  choir : — 

Iciest.  "My  days  are  vanished  like  smoke;  and  my  bones  are 
grown  dry  like  fuel  for  the  fire. 

Choir.  "  My  days  are  vanished  like  smoke. 

Priest.  "  What  is  your  life  ?  It  is  a  vapor  which  appeareth 
for  a  little  while. 


■  OflSoe  of  Uid  Dead,  Veip.,  P0.  oxiv. 
>  Ibid.,  Less.  1,  Noct,  from  Job  vii.  10. 
*  Ibid.,  Leas.  3,  Noct,  Job  xvii. 


>  Ibid.,  2  Ant  2  Noot 

*  Ibid.,  Leu.  2,  Noct,  Job  xiii.  xiv. 
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Choir.  "My  days  are  vanished  like  smoke.* 

Prtett.  "Those  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Choir.  "  Shall  awake,  some  unto  life  everlasting,  and  others 
unto  reproach,  to  see  it  always. 

Priest.  "We  shall  all  indeed  rise  again,  but  we  shall  not  all 
be  changed. 

Choir.  "They  shall  awake,"  &c.« 

At  the  communion  of  the  mass,  the  celebrant  says,  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  From  henceforth  now,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors :  for  their  works 
follow  them."" 

In  removing  the  coffin  from  the  house,  the  priest  entoned  that 
psalm  of  grief  and  of  hope,  "  From  the  depths  I  have  cried  to 
thee,  0  Lord;  Lord,  hear  my  voice."  While  the  body  is  carried 
forth,  the  dialogue  already  mentioned  above  is  repeated;  and  if 
the  deceased  is  a  priest,  the  following  words  are  added : — "  A  sacri- 
fice of  jubilation  has  been  ofiered  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord." 

In  lowering  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  the  priest  says,  "Earth 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;"  and  in  throwing  some 
earth  over  it,  he  exclaims,  "I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying 
to  me.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

But  these  beautiful  prayers  are  not  the  only  ones  ofiered  up 
by  the  Church  for  her  deceased  children.  If  she  decorates  the 
bier  on  which  the  infant  reposes  with  white  hangings  and  coro- 
nets of  fiowers,  she  also  adapts  her  prayers  to  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  victim  that  death  has  seized  upon.  When  four  virgins, 
dressed  in  white  and  adorned  with  green  foliage,  bring  the 
remains  of  one  of  their  companions  into  the  church,  which  is 
similarly  decorated,  the  priest  entones  over  this  youthful  corpse 
a  hymn  in  honor  of  virginity.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Ave,  maris 
Stella, — a  chant  that  is  characterized  by  great  beauty  of  sentiment 
and  that  pictures  the  moment  of  death  as  the  fulfilment  of  hope. 
On  other  occasions,  some  tender  and  poetical  ideas  are  borrowed 
from  the  Holy  Scripture: — "She  hath  passed  away  like  the  grass 
of  the  field:  this  morning  we  beheld  her  in  all  her  graceful 


>  First  Responior.  in  Matins  of  the  Dead,  according  to  the  Parisian  rite,  from 
Ps.  oi.  and  James  iv.  The  extracts  which  follow  are  also  from  the  Parisian 
rite.    T. 

'  Seventh  Responsor.  from  Daniel  xil.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  *  Apoc.  xir. 
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bloom;  tliis  ereniDg  her  charms  are  vvlthered.  Has  not  the 
flower  drooped  after  having  been  touched  by  the  ploughshare?  has 
not  the  poppy  bent  its  head  under  the  peltings  of  the  rain?" 

When  the  mother  in  tears  presents  herself  at  the  church  with 
the  corpse  of  her  infant  child,  what  funeral  oration  does  the 
pastor  pronounce  over  it  ?  He  simply  entones  the  hymn  which 
was  sung  by  the  three  Hebrew  children  in  the  fiery  furnace : — 

BenedicitCy  omnia  opera  Domini  I  ....  "All  ye  works  of 
the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord :  praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  forever  1" 
....  Religion  blesses  God  for  having  crowned  the  infant  by 
death,  and  delivered  this  little  innocent  creature  from  all  the 
miseri^':  of  life.  It  invites  nature  to  rejoice  around  the  tomb  of 
angelic  innocence :  it  expresses  not  cries  of  grief,  but  of  joy.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  exultation  does  it  recite  Laudate,  jmeri, 
Dominum!  ....  "Praise  the  Lord,  ye  children  1"  ....  and 
finishes  with  this  verse,  Qui  facii  habitare  sterilem  in  domo: 
matrem  Riorum  leetantem : — "  Who  maketh  a  barren  woman  to 
dwell  in  a  house,  the  joyful  mother  of  children."  What  a  sub* 
lime  canticle  of  consolation  for  afilicted  parents!  The  Church 
represents  their  departed  child  living  eternally  in  heaven,  and 
promises  them  more  children  on  earth ! 

Finally,  not  satisfied  with  having  fulfilled  these  duties  in  behalf 
of  each  iudividual.  Religion  crowns  her  pious  work  in  honor  of 
the  dead  by  a  general  ceremonial,  which  recalls  the  memory  of  the 
innumerable  inhabitants  of  the  grave, — that  vast  community  of 
departed  mortals  where  rich  and  poor  lie  together, — that  republic 
of  perfect  equality  where  no  one  can  enter  without  first  dofl|ng 
his  helmet  or  crown  to  pass  under  the 'low  door  of  the  tomb. 
On  this  solemn  occasion,  when  the  obsequies  of  the  entire  family 
of  Adam  are  celebrated,  the  Christian  soul  mingles  her  grief 
caused  by  the  loss  of  former  friends  with  the  sorrows  excited  by 
more  recent  bereavements;  and  this  union  imparts  something 
supremely  beautiful  to  affliction,  as  a  modem  grief  would  acquire 
an  antique  character  by  being  expressed  in  the  vein  of  the  old 
Homeric  tragedy.  Religion  alone  can  give  to  the  heart  of  man 
that  expansion,  which  will  render  its  sighs  and  its  loves  commen* 
snrate  with  the  multitude  of  the  dead  whom  it  designs  to  honor.* 


>  Sec  note  NN. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ANCIENT  TOMBS — THB  S0TPTIAN8. 

The  last  duties  that  we  pay  to  our  fellow-creatures  would  be 
melancholy  indeed,  if  they  were  not  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  religion.  Religion  received  birth  at  the  tomb,  and  the  tomb 
cannot  dispense  with  religion.  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  the  voice 
of  hope  issuing  from  the  grave,  and  to  see  the  priest  of  the 
living  God  following  the  remains  of  man  to  their  last  abode. 
We  behold  here,  as  it  were,  immortality  leading  the  way  before 
death. 

From  funerals  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tombs, 
which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  our  history.  That  we  may  the 
better  appreciate  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  honored 
by  Christians,  let  us  see  what  was  their  state  among  the  idola< 
trous  nations. 

Egypt  owes  part  of  its  celebrity  to  its  tombs,  and  has 
been  twice  visited  by  the  French,  who  were  drawn  thither 
by  the  beauty  of  its  ruins  and  monuments.  The  French 
nation  have  a  certain  innate  greatness  which  compels  them  to 
interest  themselves  in  every  comer  of  the  globe  with  objects 
great  like  themselves.  Is  it,  however,  absolutely  certain,  that 
mummies  are  objects  truly  worthy  of  our  curiosity  ?  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  apprehensive 
lest  posterity  should  some  day  be  ignorant  what  death  was,  and 
were  therefore  desirous  of  transmitting  to  distant  ages  some  spe- 
cimens of  corpses.  In  Egypt  you  can  scarcely  move  a  step 
without  meeting  with  emblems  of  mortality.  Do  you  behold  an 
obelisk,  a  broken  column,  a  subterraneous  cavern  ?  they  are  so 
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many  monuments  of  death :  and  when  the  moon,  rising  behind 
the  great  pyramid,  appears  above  the  summit  of  that  immense 
sepulchre,  you  fancy  that  you  behold  the  very  pharos  of  death, 
and  are  actually  wandering  on  the  shore  to  which  of  old  the 
ferryman  of  hell  transported  the  shades.  ' 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 


Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  were  interred  at  the  entrance  of  cities,  along  the  public 
road,  apparently  because  tombs  are  the  real  monuments  of  the 
traveller.  The  distinguished  dead  were  often  buried  on  the  sea- 
coast.  These  funeral  signals,  which  from  a&r  indicated  the 
shore  and  the  rocks  to  the  mariner,  must  have  suggested  to  him 
very  serious  reflections.  How  much  more  secure  did  he  feel  on 
the  ocean  than  on  that  land  which  had  ruined  such  vast  fortunes 
and  swallowed  up  so  many  illustrious  lives !  Near  the  city  of 
Alexandria  was  seen  the  hillock  of  sand,  erected  by  the  piety 
of  a  freedman  and  an  old  soldier  to  the  manes  of  Pompey.  Not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage  was  descried  Cato's  statue  on  a 
rook.  On  the  Italian  coast  the  mausoleum  of  Scipio  indicated 
the  spot  where  this  great  man  expired  in  exile,  and  the  tomb  of 
Cicero  marked  the  place  where  the  father  of  his  country  had 
been  basely  assassinated. 

While  Rome  erected  on  the  sea-coast  these  memorials  of  her 
injustice,  Greece  offered  some  consolation  to  humanity  by  per- 
petuating, on  a  neighboring  shore,  more  pleasing  recollections. 
The  disciples  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  in  their  voyage  to  Egypt, 
whither  they  repaired  to  acquire  knowledge  respecting  the  gods, 
passed  within  sight  of  Homer's  tomb,  on  the  island  of  lo.*  It 
was  a  happy  idea  that  placed  the  monument  of  the  bard  who 
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celebrated  the  exploits  of  Achillea  under  the  protection  of 
Thetis.  Ingenioos  antiquity  could  imagine  that  the  shade  of 
the  poet  still  recited  the  misfortunes  of  Ilium  to  the  assembled 
Nereids,  as  in  the  soft  and  genial  nights  of  lonii^  he  had  dis- 
puted with  the  syrens  the  priie  of  song. 


CHAPTER  m. 


MODBBN  TOMBS — CHINA  AND  TUBKIT. 

Thb  Chinese  have  an  affecting  custom :  they  inter  their  rela* 
tires  in  their  gardens.  It  is  soothing  to  hear  in  every  grove 
the  voices  of  the  shades  of  our  forefathers,  ami  to  have  always 
some  memoriak  of  the  friends  who  are  gone,  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Asia,  the  Turks  have  nearly  the 
same  custom.  The  strait  of  the  Dardanelles  affords  a  highly 
philosophical  spectacle.  On  the  one  hand  rise  the  promontories 
of  Europe  with  all  its  ruins ;  on  the  other  wind  the  coasts  of 
Asia  bordered  with  Mohammedan  cemeteries.  What  different 
manners  have  animated  these  shores  t  How  many  nations  have 
there  been  buried,  from  the  days  when  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  first 
assembled  the  savages  who  inhabited  them  till  the  period  which 
again  consigned  these  celebrated  regions  to  barbarism  I  Pelasgi, 
Helenes,  Greeks,  Mseonians;  people  of  Ilus,  of  Sarpedon,  of 
iBneas;  inhabitants  of  Ida,  of  Tmolns,  of  the  Meander  and 
Paotolus;  subjects  of  Mithridates,  slaves  of  the  Caesars,  Van- 
dals, hordes  of  Goths,  of  Huns,  of  Franks,  of  Arabs, — ^ye  have  all 
performed  on  these  shores  the  ceremonies  of  the  tomb,  and  in 
this  alone  have  your  manners  had  any  resemblance.  Death, 
sporting  with  human  things  and  human  destinies,  has  lent  the 
mausoleum  of  a  Roman  emperor  to  the  ignoble  remains  of  a 
Tartar,  and  has  deposited  the  arhes  of  a  Mdlah  in  the  sepolohre 
of  a  Plato. 

SB 
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CHAPTER  IV.  > 

OALKDONIA,  OR  ANOIBNT  SCOTLAND. 

Four  moes-ooverecl  stones  on  the  moors  of  Caledonia  mark  the 
burial-place  of  the  warriors  of  Fingal.  Osoar  and  Malvina  are 
gone;  but  nothing  is  changed  in  their  solitary  country.  The 
Highlander  still  delights  to  repeat  the  song  of  his  ancestors ;  he 
is  still  brave,  tender,  and  generous;  his  modem  habits  are  like 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  his  ancient  manners.  'Tis  no  longer, 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  image,) — 'tis  no  longer  the  hand  of  the 
bard  himself  that  sweeps  the  harp ;  the  tones  we  hear  are  the 
slight  trembling  of  the  strings  produced  by  the  touch  of  a 
spirit,  when  announcing  at  night,  in  a  lonely  chamber,  the  death 
of  a  hero. 

"Carril  accompanied  his  voice.  The  music  was  like  the 
memoiy  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul. 
The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  side ;  soft 
sounds  spread  along  the  woods,  and  the  valleys  of  night  rejoice. 
So,  when  he  sits  in  the  silence  of  noop  in  the  vtdley  of  his 
breezes,  is  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  to  Ossian's  ear.  The 
gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  course;  but  the  pleasant  sound 
returns  again." 


CHAPTER  V. 

OTAHBITI. 

Man  here  below  is  like  the  blind  Ossian  seated  on  the  tomos 
of  the  kings  of  Morven ;  whensver  he  stretches  out  his  hand 
into  the  shades  that  surround  him  he  touches  the  ashes  of  his 
fathers.  When  intrepid  mariners  first  ploughed  the  vast  Pacific, 
they  beheld  waves  eternally  caressed  by  balmy  breezes  rolling  at 
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a  distanoo.  Unknown  islands  were  soon  seen  rising  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep.  Groves  of  palms,  intermixed  with  large 
trees  resembling  magnified  fern,  covered  the  oosats  and  de- 
scended in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  to  the  beach ;  the  bloe 
tops  of  the  mountains  majestically  crowned  those  forests.  These 
islands,  belted  with  coral,  seemed  to  move  like  ikir  ships  riding 
at  anchor  on  the  tranquil  waters  of  a  sheltered  port.  A  poet 
of  ancient  Greece  would  have  said  that  Venus  had  thrown 
her  cestus  around  these  new  Oytheras  to  protect  them  from 
storms. 

Amid  these  unknown  shades,  Nature  had  placed  a  people 
beautiful  as  the  country  which  gave  them  birth.  The  Otaheit- 
ans  wore  no  other  garment  than  a  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
fig-tree.  They  dwelt  in  huts  embosomed  in  the  foliage  of  the 
mulberry,  supported  by  pillars  of  odoriferous  woods,  and  skimmed 
the  waves  in  double  canoes  having  sails  woven  with  rushes  and 
streamers  of  flowers  and  feathers :  they  had  dances  and  assem- 
blies devoted  to  plaasure;  and  the  songs  and  dramas  of  love 
were  not  unknown  on  these  shores.  Here  all  things  breathed 
voluptuousness,  days  of  tranquillity,  and  nights  of  silence,  ^o 
recline  beside  the  murmuring  stream,  to  gaze  with  eyes  of  indo- 
lence  upon  its  current,  to  wander  about  mantled  in  foliage,  and, 
as  it  were,  clad  in  breezes  and  perfumes, — such  was  the  whole 
life  of  the  savages  of  Otahoite.  The  toils  in  which  other  men 
pass  their  tedious  days  were  unknown  to  these  islanders ;  while 
roaming  through  their  woods,  they  found,  as  did  the  birds  close 
to  their  nests,  milk  and  bread  suspended  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Otaheite  to  Wallis,  Cook,  and 
Bougainville.  On  a  nearer  approach  to  its  coast,  they  dis- 
tinguished some  monuments  of  art,  intermixed  with  those  of 
nature.  These  were  the  props  of  the  tnorait.*  Oh  the  vanity 
of  human  pleasures !  The  first  banner  descried  on  these  en- 
chanted shores  is  that  of  death,  which  wares  over  all  human 
enjoyments. 


'  Moral  is  »  family  tomb  •mong  tlie  Otabeitani,  wbo  placa  tbsir  eemeteriM 
in  romantio  situations,  amid  tbe  sbade  of  trees,  Uio  frowning  faeei  of  rooks, 
and  tbe  murmurs  of  streams.    T. 
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Let  it  notf  then,  be  imagined  that  a  coontry  where  at  the 
first  glance  we  diacover  nothing  but  a  life  of  unbounded  lioen- 
tionmess,  ia  a  stranger  to  those  graver  sentiments  so  necessary 
for  all  mankind.  The  Otaheitans,  like  other  nations,  have  relir 
S^ous  rites  and  funeral  ceremonies;  they  have,  in  particular, 
attached  a  high  idea  of  mystery  to  death.  When  a  corpse 
is  conveyed  to  the  moral,  every  one  gets  out  of  the  way  as 
it  passes;  the  conductor  of  the  ceremony  then  whispers  a  few 
words  in  the  ear  of  the  deceased.  On  reaching  the  burial- 
place,  the  corpse  is  not  interred  in  the  earth,  but  slung  in  a 
cradle  covered  with  a  canoe  turned  upside-down — an  emblem  of 
the  shipwreck  of  life.  Sometimes  a  female  repairs  to  the  moral 
to  vent  her  griefs ;  she  sits  down,  with  her  feet  in  the  sea,  her 
head  low  bowed,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  falling  over  her  face. 
The  waves  accompany  her  lamentations,  and  they  are  borne  aloft 
to  the  Omnipotent,  mingled  with  the  mnrmun  of  the  boundless 
Pacific. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OBBISTIAN   TOMBS. 


In  speaking  of  the  Christian  sepulchre  our  tone  is  raised, 
our  voice  acquires  greater  firmness.  We  feel  that  this  tomb  alone 
is  truly  worthy  of  man.  The  monument  of  the  idolater  telle  you 
of  nothing  but  the  past;  that  of  the  Christian  speaks  only  of  the 
fature.  Christianity  has,  in  eveiy  thing,  done  the  best  that  it 
was  possible  to  do,  and  has  never  suggested  those  demi-ooncep- 
tions  so  frequent  in  other  religions.  Thus,  with  respect  to  buriid- 
places,  setting  aside  all  ideas  which  spring  from  local  and  other 
circumstances,  it  has  distinguished  itself  from  other  religions  by 
a  sublime  custom.  It  has  committed  the  ashes  of  the  faithful  to 
the  protection  of  the  temples  of  the  Lord,  and  deposited  the  dead 
in  the  bosom  of  the  living  Qt>d. 

Lycurgus  was  not  afraid  to  place  the  tombs  in  the  midst  of 
Lacedsemon.     He  thought,  in  accordance  with  our  holy  religion, 
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that  the  aahes  of  the  fathers,  inatead  of  shortening  the  days  of 
the  children,  actually  tend  to  prolong  their  lives  hy  teaching  them 
moderation  and  virtue,  which  are  the  surest  conductors  to  a  happy 
old  age.  The  human  reasons  which  have  been  advaaeed  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  divine  reasons  are  by  no  means  convincing.  Can 
the  French  boast  of  greater  longevity  than  the  natives  of  other 
European  countries,  who  still  continue  to  bury  in  their  towns? 

When  formerly  among  us  the  tombs  were  separated  from  the 
churches,  the  common  people,  who  are  not  so  prudent  as  scholars 
and  wits,  and  have  not  the  same  reasons  to  fear  the  end  of  life, 
universldly  opposed  the  dereliction  of  the  antique  burial-places. 
And  what  had  the  modem  cemeteries  that  could  be  compared 
with  those  of  antiquity?  Where  was  their  ivy? — where  their 
aged  yew-trees— their  turf  enriched  for  so  many  ages  with  the 
spoils  of  the  tomb  ?  Gould  they  show  the  sacred  bones  of  ances- 
tors,  the  chapel,  the  house  of  the  spiritual  physician,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  religion  which  promised,  nay,  insured,  a  speedy 
resurrection  ?  Instead  of  those  frequented  cemeteries  we  had  a 
solitary  enclosure,  forsaken  by  the  living,  and  barren  of  recollec- 
tions, in  some  suburb  where  death,  stripped  of  every  sign  of  hope, 
could  not  but  seem  eternal. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  are  thus  invaded,  king- 
doms must  fall  into  ruins.  It  were  well,  too,  if  nothing  more  had 
been  done  than  to  change  the  place  of  interment ;  but,  by  a  fur- 
ther blow  dealt  at  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  very  ashes  of 
our  fathers  were  disturbed,  and  their  remains  were  carried  off 
like  the  filth  and  dirt  of  our  cities,  which  are  removed  by  the 
oartman. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  witness  what  was  considered  as 
the  greatest  of  calamities  among  the  ancients  and  was  the  severest 
punishment  inflicted  on  criminals, — ^we  mean  the  dispersion  of 
their  ashes, — to  hear  this  dispersion  applauded  as  the  master- 
piece of  philosophy.*    And  what  then  was  the  crime  of 


our 


'  The  ueienta  would  hare  considered  that  state  as  overthrown  in  whieh  the 
atylam  of  the  dead  was  violated.  Bvery  reader  is  aeqnainted  with  the  ezeel- 
lent  laws  of  Egypt  relative  to  burial-places.  The  laws  of  Solon  interdicted  the 
violator  of  the  tomb  from  the  worship  of  the  temple,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
Furies.  Justinian's  Intitutt*  regulate  even  the  bequest,  inheritance,  sale,  and 
purchase  of  a  sepulchre. 
44 
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anoMton,  that  their  remains  should  be  treated  with  such  indignity, 
except  their  having  given  life  to  such  degenerate  children  as  we? 
But  observe  the  end  of  all  this.  Mark  the  atrocity  of  human 
wisdom.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  France  dungeons  were  erected 
Ob  the  site  of  the  churchyards.  Prisons  for  human  beings  were 
raised  on  the  spot  where  God  had  decreed  an  end  to  all  slavery. 
Places  of  torment  succeeded  those  abodes  where  all  afflictions  wero 
wont  to  cease.  In  short,  but  one  point  of  resemblance — and  that 
indeed  an  awful  one — remained  between  these  prisons  and  those 
cemeteries;  namely,  that  the  iniquitous  judgments  of  men  were 
executed  where  Ood  had  pronounced  the  decrees  of  his  inviolable 
justice.* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OOUNTRT    0HUB0HTARD8. 


Thb  ancients  had  no  more  agreeable  burial-places  than  were 
our  country  churchyards.  Meadows,  fields,  streams,  woods,  with  a 
smiling  prospect,  lent  their  charms  to  heighten  the  impressive 
aspect  of  a  rural  cemetery.  We  loved  there  to  behold  the  ancient 
yew,  the  fruit-trees,  the  high  grass,  the  poplars,  the  elm  of  the 


I  We  pua  over  in  sUenee  the  ftbominationi  perpetrated  during  the  daya  of 
the  Rerolation.  There  !•  not  a  domeitic  animal  in  any  nation,  ever  lo  little 
elTiliied,  but  is  baried  with  more  decency  than  the  body  of  a  French  citizen 
waa  at  that  time.  It  is  well  known  how  funerals  were  then  condncted,  and 
how,  for  a  few  pence,  a  father,  a  mother,  or  a  wife,  waa  consigned  to  the  high- 
ways-  Even  there  the  dead  were  not  secure ;  for  persons  made  a  trade  of  steal- 
ing the  shroud,  the  ooiBn,  or  the  hair,  of  the  deceased.  All  these  things  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  decree  of  Qod  himself.  They  were  a  consequenoe  of  the 
first  offences  during  the  monarchy.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  signs 
of  religion,  of  which  ftanerals  have  been  deprived,  could  bo  restored  to  them; 
and,  above  all,  that  dogs  be  no  longer  posted  to  guard  the  cemeteries.  Buoh  is 
the  extreme  of  misery  into  which  man  sinks  when  he  loses  sight  of  Ood  that,  no 
longer  venturing  to  confide  in  his  fellow-creatures,  in  whose  fidelity  he  has  no 
eonfldenoe,  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  oommitting  bis  remains  to  the 
protection  of  brutes  i 
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detd,  the  box,  and  the  little  oroai  of  ooiuolation  and  of  graee. 
Amid  the  peuefal  tombatones  and  monumenta  roae  the  tower  of 
the  village  temple  surmounted  by  the  nutio  emblem  of  vig^lanoe. 
No  Bound  was  heard  on  this  spot  save  the  simple  notes  of  the 
redbreast  and  the  noise  of  the  sheep  cropping  the  grass  upon  the 
grave  of  their  former  shepherd. 

The  different  paths  whioh  crossed  the  oonseorated  enclosure 
led  to  the  church  or  the  habitation  of  the  pastor.  They  were 
all  worn  by  the  poor  and  the  pilgrim,  who  repaired  thither  to  pray 
to  the  Ood  of  mercy  or  to  solicit  the  bread  of  charity  from  the 
minister  of  the  gospel.  The  rich  and  the  thoughtless  never 
passed  near  these  tombs. 

The  only  epitaph  to  be  seen  upon  them  was  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  year  of  his  birth  and  that  in  which  he  died. 
Upon  some  there  was  not  so  much  as  the  name.  The  Christian 
laborer  lies  forgotten  in  death,  like  the  useful  productions  of 
the  earth  among  whioh  he  passed  his  life.  Nature  has  not 
engraven  the  names  of  the  oaks  on  their  trunks  that  lie  prostrate 
in  the  forests. 

One  day,  however,  in  strolling  through  a  oountiy  churchyard, 
we  perceived  a  Latin  epitaph  on  a  small  stone  which  marked  the 
grave  of  a  child.  Surprised  at  this  unusual  display,  we  went  up 
to  it,  curious  to  learn  the  erudition  of  the  village  pastor,  and 
read  these  words  of  the  gospel.  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me. 

The  cemeteries  of  Switeerland  are  sometimes  placed  on  rocks 
overlooking  lakes,  precipices,  and  valleys.*  The  chamois  and  the 
eagle  here  fix  their  abode,  and  death  grows  upon  these  craggy 
steeps  like  those  Alpine  plants  the  roots  of  whioh  are  fixed 
in  everlasting  ice.  After  death,  the  peasant  of  Glaris  or  St. 
Qall  is  conveyed  to  one  of  these  lofty  burial-places  by  his  pastor. 
No  funeral  pomp  attends  him  on  these  ridges  of  the  Alps  but  the 
pomp  of  nature,  and  no  music  but  those  patriotic  and  pectoral 
tones  whioh  remind  the  exiled  Swiss  of  his  father,  his  mo- 
ther, his  sisters,  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  of  his  native 
mountain. 

Italy  presents  her  catacombs,  or  the  humble  monument  of  a 
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martjr  in  the  garden!  of  MiBoenaa  and  Laonllua.  England  hai 
ber  dead  dreaaed  in  woollen,  and  her  grayea  adorned  with  aweet- 
hrier  and  flowera.  In  her  churohyarda  the  teara  atartcd  in  our  eyea 
on  meeting  aometimea  with  a  French  name  among  Engliah  epi- 
tapha.    But  it  ia  time  to  return  to  the  tomba  of  our  naUre  land. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


TOMBS  IN  CHUR0HX8. 

FIOCKC  to  youraelf  for  a  moment  the  ancient  monaateriea  or 
the  Oothio  catbedrala,  such  as  they  formerly  existed  in  France. 
Traverse  the  aisles,  the  chapels,  the  dimly-lighted  naves,  the  clois- 
ters and  aanotuaries  611cd  with  sepulchres.  In  this  labyrinth  of 
tomba  which  are  they  that  strike  you  most  ?  Are  they  monuments 
of  modem  construction,  loaded  with  allegorical  figures  which  crush 
beneath  their  ipy  marbles  relics  less  cold  than  themselves?  Vain 
phantoms,  which  seem  to  partake  of  the  double  lethargy  of  the 
coffin  which  they  enclose,  and  of  the  worldly  hearts  that  erected 
them!  On  these  you  scarcely  deign  to  bestow  a  look;  but  you 
pause  before  that  tomb,  covered  with  venerable  dust,  on  which 
reclines  the  Oothio  figure  of  some  mitred  bishop,  dressed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  his  hands  folded  and  his  eyes  shut.  You  pause 
before  that  monument  where  an  abbot,  supported  on  one  elbow, 
and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  seems  absorbed  in  meditation. 
The  slumber  of  the  prelate  and  the  attitude  of  the  priest  have 
something  mysterious.  The  former  appears  deeply  engaged  with 
what  he  sees  in  his  dreams  of  the  tomb.  The  latter,  like  a 
traveller,  has  not  even  chosen  to  lie  down  entirely;  so  near  at 
hand  is  the  moment  when  he  shall  rise  again. 

And  what  lady  of  distinction  is  it  that  reposes  by  the  side  of 
her  husband  ?  Both  are  vested  in  the  garb  of  Gothic  magnificence. 
A  cushion  supports  their  heads,  whicli  teem  to  be  rendered  so 
heavy  by  the  sleep  of  death  as  to  press  down  this  pillow  of  stone. 
Happy  that  husband  and  wife  if  they  had  no  painful  secret  to 
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oommanloate  to  eaob  otber  in  niMting  on  the  Mpnlohnl  oonoh ! 
Obaervo  at  the  extremity  of  that  retired  ohapel  the  flgurea  of 
four  eaqnirea  in  marble,  cased  in  mail,  armed  at  all  points,  with 
their  hands  Joined,  and  kneeling  at  the  fonr  comers  6f  the  altar- 
monument.  Is  it  thine.  Bayard,  who  restoredat  to  the  captive 
maidens  the  ransom  which  would  enable  them  to  marry  the  be- 
loved of  their  hearts?  Is  it  thou,  Beaumanoir,  who  drankest 
thine  own  blood  in  the  combat  of  the  Thirty  ?  or  is  it  some  other 
knight  that  here  enjoys  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb?  These 
esquires  seem  to  pray  with  fervor;  for  those  gallant  chieftains, 
the  honor  of  the  French  name,  feared  Ood  in  the  secret  of 
their  hearts;  it  was  with  the  shout  of  Mountjoy  and  St.  Dennis 
that  they  rescued  France  Arom  the  English,  and  performed  pro- 
digies of  valor  for  the  Oburob,  their  lady-love,  and  their  king. 
Is  there  nothing,  then,  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  times  of  a 
Roland,  a  Godfrey,  a  Goucy,  and  a  Joinville? — in  the  times  of 
the  Moors  and  the  Saracens? — of  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprus? — ^in  the  times  when  the  East  and  Asia  exchanged  arms 
and  manners  with  Europe  and  the  West? — in  the  times  when 
a  Thibaud  sang,  when  the  strains  of  the  Troubadours  were 
mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms,  dances  with  religious  ceremonies, 
and  banquets  and  tournaments  with  sieges  and  battles?* 


>  Th<  Freneh,  w«  aoknowladg*,  tr*  nndw  great  obligatloni  to  the  artlit  who 
ooUeoted  the  fragmenta  of  our  •noient  wpulohre* ;  bnt,  u  to  the  effeott  pro- 
dneed  by  the  light  of  thete  monnmentt,  it  is  impoiiible  not  to  feel  that  Uiey 
bkve  been  destroyed.  Crowded  into  m  narrow  ipaoe,  divided  a«oording  to  cen- 
turiei,  ton  tnm  their  ooaneellon  with  the  antiquity  of  the  templet  and  of  the 
Chrlitian  wonhip,  lubiervient  only  to  the  biatory  of  the  arts,  and  not  to  that 
of  morals  and  religion,  not  retaining  so  much  as  their  dust,  they  have  eeased 
to  speak  either  to  the  'r^^gination  or  the  heart  When  impious  misereanti 
ooneelved  the  idea  of  thus  violating  the  esylnm  of  the  dead  and  dispersing 
their  ashes  in  order  to  destroy  the  memory  of  the  put,  the  projeot,  horrible  aa 
it  was,  might  hare  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  human  folly,  to  possess  a  certain 
speoious  grandeur;  but  it  was  tantamount  to  a  oonsplraoy  to  overturn  the 
world,  not  to  leara  in  France  one  stone  upon  another,  and  to  advance  over 
the  ruins  of  religion  to  the  attack  of  all  other  instituUoni.  To  plunge  into 
such  ezeeitas  merely  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  to  make  a  display 
of  folly  and  absurdity  is  to  be  actuated  by  all  the  madness  of  guilt  without 
having  its  power.  What  became  of  these  deapoilers  of  the  tombs  f  They  felt 
into  the  pita  which  themselves  had  dug,  and  their  bodies  were  left  with  Death 
M  pledges  for  those  of  which  they  had  plundered  him. 
41« 
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Those  times  vera  worthy  of  admiration;  bat  they  are 
past.  How  forcibly  did  religion  teach  the  noble  sons  of 
chivaliy  the  vanity  of  human  things,  when,  after  a  long 
enumeration  of  pompous  titles,  as.  High  and  mighty  Lord, 
Messire  Anne  de  Montmorency,  or  Comtahle  of  France,  she 
added,  "Pray  for  him,  poor  sinners."  Here  is  nothingness 
itself.* 

As  to  subterraneous  burial-places,  they  were  generally 
reserved  for  monarchs,  and  for  those  who  belonged  to 
religious  orders.  When  you  wished  to  indulge  in  serious 
and  religio\u  contemplations,  you  had  only  to  descend  into 
the  vaults  of  a  convent,  and  survey  those  recluses  locked 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  who  were  not  more  tranquil  in  their 
sepulchral  abodes  than  they  had  been  in  their  lifetime. 
Sweet  be  your  slumbers  beneath  these  vaults,  ye  peaceful 
mortals,  who  divided  your  earthly  patrimony  among  your 
brethren,  and,  like  the  Grecian  hero  setting  out  for  the  con- 
quest of  ai|other  universe,  reserved  for  yourselves  nothing  more 
than  hope  I* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ST.  DENNIS. 


SxptTtOHBES  were  formerly  to  be  seen  near  Paris,  famous 
among  all  the  sepulchres  of  men.  Strangers  thronged  to  behold 
the  wonders  of  St.  Dennis.  There  they  imbibed  a  profound 
veneration  for  France,  and  returned  home,  saying  to  themselves, 
with  St.  Gregoiy,  ''This  is  really  the  greatestkingdom  on  earth." 
But  the  tempest  of  wrath  surrounded  the  edifice  of  death;  the 
billows  of  popular  fury  burst  over  it,  and  men  yet  ask  one  an- 


I  Johnion,  in  hia  Treatise  on  Epitaphi,  pronounces  this  simple  appeal  of 
religion  sublime. 

'  The  anecdote  here  most  beautifully  alluded  to  is  recorded  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 
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o^ber,  with  astonishment,  How  hath  the  temph  of  Ammon  c^m- 
appeared  among  the  landt  of  the  detertt 

The  Gothio  abbey  in  which  these  great  vaaaals  of  death  were 
assembled  was  not  deficient  in  gloiy.  The  treasvuref  of  France 
were  at  its  gates ;  the  Seine  bounded  the  plun  in  which  it  was 
situated;  a  hundred  celebrated  places  filled  all  the  country 
around  with  illustrious  names  and  every  field  with  brilliant 
recollections;  not  far  off  was  seated  the  city  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  the  Great ;  and  the  royal  sepulchre  of  St.  Dennis  stood  in 
the  centre  of  our  power  and  our  luxury,  like  a  vast  shrine,  in 
which  were  deposited  the  relics  of  time  and  the  superabundant 
greatness  of  the  French  empire. 

Here  the  sovereigns  of  France  were  successively  entombed. 
One  of  them  (it  was  always  the  last  that  had  descended  into  the 
abyss)  remained  upon  the  stops,  as  if  to  invito  his  posterity  to 
foUow.  In  vain,  however,  did  Louis  XVI.  wait  for  his  two  last 
descendants.  One  was  precipitated  into  the  vault,  leaving  his 
ancestor  upon  the  threshold;  the  other,  like  (Edipus,  disappeared 
in  a  storm.  Oh,  subject  worthy  of  everlasting  meditation  1  the 
first  monarch  on  whom  the  emissaries  of  divine  justice  laid  their 
hands  was  that  Louis  so  renowned  for  the  obedience  paid  to  him 
by  the  nations  I  He  was  yet  perfectly  entire  in  his  coffin.  In 
vain  he  seemed  to  rise  in  defence  of  his  throne  with  all  the 
majesty  of  his  age  and  a  rear-guard  of  eight  centuries  of 
kings;  in  vain  did  his  menacing  attitude  appal  the  enemies 
of  the  dead  when,  thrown  into  one  common  grave,  he  fell  upon 
the  bosom  of  Mary  de  Medicis.  All  was  destroyed.  God 
in  his  wrath  had  sworn  by  himself  to  chastise  France.  Let 
us  not  seek  upon  earth  the  causes  of  such  events;  they  are  of 
higher  origin. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Bossuet  there  was  scarcely  room  in 
this  receptacle  of  annihilated  princet  for  the  remains  of 
Henrietta  Maria,— "so  thronged  is  every  part,"  exclaims  the 
most  eloquent  of  preachers, — '*  so  expeditious  is  death  in  filling 
these  places  I"  In  the  presence  of  so  many  ages,  the  rolling  of 
which  seems  yet  to  be  heard  in  those  solemn  depths,  the  mind 
is  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of  thoughts.  The  whole  soul 
shudders  in  contemplating  so  much  nothingness  blended  with 
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■0  mueh  gnndenr.  When,  on  the  one  huid,  yon  look  for  an 
espnasion  magnificent  enough  to  deacribe  whatever  is  moit 
elevated,  on  the  other  you  must  find  the  lowest  of  terms  to 
express  whatever  is  most  vile.  Here  the  shadow  of  the  ancient 
arches  mingles  with  the  ^oom  of  the  ancient  tombs;  there  yon 
see  iron  gratings  that  vainly  surround  these  precincts  of  death  to 
protect  them  firom  the  fury  of  men.  Listen  to  the  dull  sound 
of  the  sepulchral  worm  that  seems  to  be  weaving  in  these  coffins 
the  indestructible  network  of  death  t  Every  thing  proclaims 
that  you  have  descended  into  the  empire  of  ruins;  and.  from  a 
oertain  smell  of  ancientness  diffused  under  these  foneral  arches, 
you  would  imagine  that  you  were  breathing  the  dust  of  bygone 
■ges. 

Ohristian  reader,  excuse  the  tears  that  flow  from  our  eyes 
while  surveying  this  family  of  Olovis  and  St.  Louis.  If,  sud- 
denly throwing  aside  the  winding-sheets  which  cover  them,  the«<> 
monarohs  were  to  rise  erect  in  their  coffins,  and  to  fix  upon  >\b 
their  ghaitly  eyes,  by  the  dim  light  of  this  sepulchral  lamp 

Yes,  we  behold  them  half-raised, — ^these  spectres  of 

kings;  we  distinguish  their  dynasties,  we  recognise  each  indi- 
vidual, we  venture  to  interrogate  these  majesties  of  the  tomb. 
Say,  then,  royal  race  of  phantoms,  say,  would  you  now  wish  to 
return  to  life  for  the  sake  of  a  crown  ?     Are  you  still  tempted 

by  the  prospect  of  a  throne? But  wherefore  this 

profound  silence  f  Wherefore  are  you  all  mute  beneath  these 
vaults  ?  Ye  shake  your  royal  heads,  whence  falls  a  cloud  of 
dust;  your  eyes  once  more  close,  and  ye  again  lie  slowly  down  in 
your  coffins ! 

Ah !  had  we  put  the  same  question  to  the  rustic  dead  whose 
ashes  we  lately  visited,  gently  bursting  the  turf  which  coven 
their  graves,  and  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  liVe  bril- 
liant meteors,  they  would  have  replied,  "  If  Qoi  so  willed  it, 
why  should  we  refuse  to  live  again  ?  Why  should  we  not  once 
more  enjoy  happy  days  in  our  humble  cots  F  Our  toils  were  not 
so  oppressive  as  you  suppose ;  our  tears  were  not  without  their 
pleasures  when  dried  by  an  affectionate  wife  or  blessed  by  a  holy 
religion." 

But  whither  are  we  hurried  by  descriptions  of  those  tombs 
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long  Binoe  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  I  Thoae  renowned 
sepolchni  are  no  more.  LitUe  children  have  played  with  the 
honei  of  mighty  moaarchi.  St.  Dennia  ia  lud  waste ;  the  bird 
has  made  it  her  resting-plaoe;  the  grass  grows  on 'its  shattered 
altars ;  and,  instead  of  the  eternal  hymn  of  death  which  resounded 
beneath  its  domes,  naoght  is  now  to  be^heard  save  the  pattering 
of  the  rain  that  enters  at  the  roofless  top,  the  fall  of  some  stone 
dislodged  from  the  ruined  walls,  or  the  sound  of  ,theolook  which 
still  runs  its  wonted  course  among  empty  tombs  and  plundered 
sepulchres.* 


BOOK  ra. 

GENERAL  yiET^  OF  THE  OLEROT. 
CHAPTER  I 

OF  JESUS  CHRIST  AND  HIS  LIFE. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Bedeemer  of  man- 
kind upon  earth,  the  nations  were  in  expectation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary personage.  "  An  ancient  and  constant  opinion,"  gays 
Suetonius,  ''was  current  all  over  the  East,  that  persons  coming 
from  Judea  should  obtain  universal  empire."^  Tacitus  relates 
the  same  fact  nearly  in  the  same  words.  According  to  this  great 
historian,  ''most  of  the  Jews  were  convinced,  agreeably  to  a  pre- 
diction preserved  in  the  ancient  books  of  their  priests,  that  about 
this  time  (the  time  of  Vespasian)  the  East  would  prevail,  and 
that  some  native  of  Judea  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
world."*  Lastly,  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, informs  us  that  the  Jews  were  chiefly  instigated  to  revolt 
against  the  Romany  by  an  obscure*  prophecy,  which  foretold  that 
about  this  period  "a  man  would  arise  among  them  and  subdue 
the  universe."*  The  New  Testament  also  exhibits  traces  of  this 
hope  shed  abroad  in  Israel.  The  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
the  desert  asked  John  the  Baptist  whether  ho  was  the  great 
Messiah,  the  Christ  of  God,  so  long  expected;  and  the  disciples 


'  Penrthuerat  Oriente  toto  vtttu  «t  eonitam  opinio  eue  in  fatit  m(  <a  temfort 
Judad  pro/teti  rerum  potirentur.    Suet,  in  Vetpoi. 

'  Pluribut  jMrtuof  to  inerat  antiquii  taeerdotun  litterit  continent,  eo  ipto 
tempore  /ore  ut  valeieeret  Oriene,  profeetiqne  Judad  rerum  potirentur.  Taeii, 
JBiet.,  lib.  r. 

s  AitipiffoSet,  applieable  to  leveral  penone,  and  therefore  referred  by  the  Latin 
hittoriani  to  Vespaaian. 

*  Joseph.,  de  Sell.  Jud. 
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of  Emmaiu  were  diaappointed  to  iBnd  that  their  Muter  was  not 
he  "that  shonld  have  redeemed  Israel."*  The  Beventy  weeks 
of  Daniel,  or  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  ttotn  the  rehuild> 
ing  of  the  temple,  were  then  accomplished.  Finally,  Origen, 
after  repeating  all  these  traditions  of  the  Jews,  adds  that  "a 
great  number  of  them  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  the  deliverer 
promised  by  the  prophets."* 

Heaven  meanwhile  prepares  the  way  for  the  Son  of  man. 
States  long  disunited  in  manners,  government,  and  language, 
entertained  hereditary  enmities;  but  the  clamor  of  arms  suddenly 
ceases,  and  the  nations,  either  allied  or  vanquished,  become  iden- 
tified with  the  people  of  Rome. 

On  the  one  hand,  religion  and  morals  have  reached  that  degree 
of  corruption  which  of  necessity  produces  changes ;  on  the  other, 
the  tenets  of  the  Vtuity  of  Ood  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
begin  to  be  diffused.  >  Thus  the  ways  are  prepared  on  all  sides 
for  the  new  doctrine  which  a  universal  language  will  serve  to 
propagate.  The  vast  Roman  empire  is  composed  of  nations, 
some  barbarous,  others  civilized,  but  all  excessively  miserable. 
For  the  former,  the  simplicity  of  Christ,- — ^for  the  latter,  his  moral 
virtues, — for  all,  mercy  and  charity, — are  means  of  salvation  con- 
trived by  heaven  itself.  So  efficacious  are  these  means,  that,  only 
two  centuries  after  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  Tertullian  thus 
addressed  the  judges  of  Rome: — "We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
yet  we  fill  every  place — your  cities,  your  islands,  your  fortresses, 
your  camps,  your  colonies,  your  tribes,  your  deouries,  your  coun- 
cils, the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum;  we  leave  you  nothing  but 
your  temples."* 

With  the  grandeur  of  natural  preparations  is  combined  the 
splendor  of  miracles;  the  oracles  of  truth  which  had  been  long 
silent  in  Jerusalem  recover  their  voice,  and  the  false  sibyls  become 
mute.  A  new  star  appears  in  the  East;  Gabriel  descends  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  a  chorus  of  blessed  spirits  sings  at  night  from 
on  high,  Olory  to  God!  peace  to  men  of  good  will!    A  rumor 


I  In  the  seooed  member  of  this  sentence  we  have  lubstttated  "  their  Master" 
for  "John,"  wbloh  is  found  in  the  French  copies,  and  which  was  most  probably 
a  typographical  error;  the  word  Jtan  having  been  printed  bjr  mistake  for 

JtlM.     T. 

*  CoMra  Oaltum,  '  Tertul.,  Apologtt^  cap.  xzzviL 
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rapidly  spread*  that  the  Saviour  has  come  into  the  world;  he  is 
not  bora  in  porple,  but  in  the  hamble  abode  of  indigence;  he 
has  not  been  announced  to  the  great  and  the  mighty,  but  angels 
have  proclaimed  the  tidings  to  men  of  low  estate;  he  has  not 
assembled  the  opulent,  but  the  needy,  round  his  cradle,  and  by 
this  first  act  of  his  life  declared  himself  in  preference  the  Qod 
of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

Let  us  here  pause  to  make  one  reflection.  We  have  seen,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  kings,  heroes,  and  illustrious  men,  become  the 
gods  of  nations.  But  here  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter  in  an 
obscure  coraer  of  Judea  is  a  pattern  of  sorrows  and  of  indigence; 
he  undergoes  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution;  he  selects  his 
disciples  from  among  the  lowest  of  the  people;  he  preaches 
naught  but  sacrifices,  naught  but  the  renunciation  of  earthly 
pomp,  pleasure,  and  power;  he  prefers  the  slave  to  the  master, 
the  poor  to  the  rich,  the  leper  to  the  healthy  man;  all  that 
moura,  all  that  are  afflicted,  all  that  are  forsaken  by  the  world, 
are  his  delight;  but  power,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  are  incessantly 
threatened  by  him.  He  overthrows  the  prevalent  notions  of 
morality,  institutes  new  relations  among  men,  a  new  law  of 
nations,  a  new  public  faith.  Thus  does  he  establish  his  divinity, 
triumph  over  the  religion  of  the  Gsesars,  seat  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  at  length  subdue  the  earth.  No  I  if  the  whole  world 
were  to  raise  its  voice  against  Jesus  Christ,  if  all  the  powers  of 
philosophy  were  to  combine  against  its  doctrines,  never  shall  we 
be  persuaded  that  a  religion  erected  on  such  a  foundation  is  a 
religion  of  human  origin.  He  who  could  bring  the  world  to 
revere  a  cross, — ^he  who  held  up  suffering  humanity  and  persecuted 
virtue  as  an  object  of  veneration  to  mankind, — ^he,  we  insist,  can 
be  no  other  than  a  God. 

Jesus  Christ  appears  among  men  full  of  grace  and  truth;  the 
authority  and  the  mildness  of  his  precepts  are  irresistible.  He 
comes  to  be  the  most  unhappy  of  mortals,  and  all  his  wonders  are 
wrought  for  the  wretched.  "  His  miracles,"  says  Bossuet,  "have 
a  much  strong^er  character  of  beneficence  than  of  power."  In 
order  to  inculcate  his  doctrines,  he  chooses  the  apologue  or  para- 
ble, which  is  easily  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  While 
walking  in  the  fields,  he  gives  his  divine  lessons.  When  survey- 
ing the  flowers  that  adorn  the  mead,  he  exhorts  hu  disciples  to 
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put  their  tnut  in  Providenoe,  who  sapportv  the  feeble  plants  and 
feeds  the  birds  of  the  air;  when  he  beholds  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  he  teaches  them  to  judge  of  men  by  their  works;  an 
infant  is  brought  to  him,  and  he  recommends  innboenoe;  bdng 
among  shepherds,  he  gives  himself  the  iq»pellation  of  the  good 
thepherd,  and  represents  himself  as  bringing  back  the  lost  sheep 
to  the  fold.  In  spring,  he  takes  his  seat  upon  a  mountain,  and 
draws  from  the  surrounding  objects  instruction  for  the  multitude 
sitting  at  his  feet.  From  the  very  sight  of  this  multitude,  com- 
posed of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  he  deduces  his  beati- 
tudes : — Bleued  are  they  that  mourn — bleued  are  they  that  Aun- 
ger  and  thirst,  &o.  Suoh  as  observe  his  precepts,  and  those  who 
slight  them,  are  compared  to  two  men  who  build  houses,  the  one 
upon  a  rock,  the  other  upon  sand.  According  to  some  com^ 
mentators,  he  designed  in  this  comparison  to  describe  a  flourish- 
ing village  upon  a  hill,  and  huts  at  the  foot  of  it  destroyed  by 
an  inundation.*  When  he  asks  some  water  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  he  expounds  to  her  his  heavenly  doctrine  under  the 
beautiful  image  of  a  well  of  living  water. 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  never  dared  to  attack 
his  character.  Celsns,  Julian,  Yolusian,*  admit  his  miracles; 
and  Porphyry  relates  that  the  very  oracles  of  the  Pagans  styled 
him  a  man  illustrious  for  his  piety.*  Tiberius  would  have  placed 
him  in  the  rank  of  the  gods;*  and,  according  to  Lampridius, 
Adrian  erected  temples  to  him,  and  Alexander  Sevems  vene- 
rated him  among  holy  men  and  placed  his  image  between  those 
of  Orpheus  and  Abraham.*  Pliny  has  borne  an  illustrious  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  closely 
followed  the  example  of  the  Redeemer.  There  are  no  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  but  have  been  reproached  with  some  vices: 
the  very  patriarchs  had  their  foibles.  Christ  alone  is  without 
blemish :  he  is  the  most  brilliant  copy  of  that  supreme  beauty 
which  is  seated  upon  the  throne  of  heaven.  Pure  and  sanctified 
as  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  breathing  naught  but  the  love  of 
God  and  men,  infinitely  superior  by  the  elevation  of  his  soul  to 

<  Jortln,  On  (A«  TrMth  of  ike  Gkritt.  Rtlig, 

'  Orig.,  eon(.  C*U.  i.  11 ;  Jul.,  op.  Cyril.,  lib.  tL  ;  Aug.,  Ep.  3,  4,  tome  U. 

*  Baieb.,  dem.  iii.  er.  3.  *  Tert.,  Apologet. 

*  Lamp.,  tn  Alex.  Stv,,  cap.  ir.  and  xzxi. 
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the  y»in  gloiy  of  tbe  world,  he  proMcutod|  »mid  nfferings  of 
every  kind,  the  great  busineiH  of  our  aalvfttion,  ooiutrainiDg  men 
by  the  aaoendency  of  hia  virtues  to  embrtoe  hit  doctrine  and  to 
imitate  a  life  which  they  were  compelled  to  admire. 

Hia  character  waa  amiable,  open,  and  tender,  and  hia  charity 
unbounded.  The  evangelist  gives  ua  a  complete  and  admirable 
idea  of  it  in  these  few  words : — H«  vitnt  about  doing  good.  Hia 
reaignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  every  moment 
of  his  life;  he  loved  and  felt  the  sentiment  of  friendship j  the 
man  whom  he  raised  from  the  tomb,  Laiarua,  waa  his  friend;  it 
waa  for  the  noblest  sentiment  of  life  that  he  performed  the  great- 
eat  of  his  miracles.  In  him  the  love  of  country  may  find  a 
model: — "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,"  he  exclaimed,  at  the  idea  of 
the  judgments  which  threatened  that  guilty  city,  "how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  notl" 
Casting  his  sorrowful  eyes  from  the  top  of  a  hill  over  this  city 
doomed  for  her  crimes  to  a  signal  destruction,  he  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  tears: — He  beheld  the  city,  says  the  evangelist,  and 
wept  over  it.  His  tolerance  was  not  less  remarkable.  When  his 
disciples  begged  him  to  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
on  a  village  of  Samaria  which  had  denied  him  hospitality,  he 
replied,  with  indignation.  You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you  are. 

Had  the  Son  of  man  descended  from  his  celestial  abode  in  all 
his  power,  it  would  certainly  have  been  very  easy  to  practise  so 
many  virtues,  to  endure  so  many  afflictions;*  but  herein  lies  the 
glory  of  the  mystery :  Christ  was  the  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quaintod  with  griefs;  his  heart  melted  like  that  of  a  merely 
human  creature.  And  he  never  manifested  any  sign  of  anger 
except  against  insonsibility  and  obduracy  of  aoul.  Love  one  an- 
other, was  his  incessant  exhortetion.  Father,  he  exclaimed, 
writhing  under  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  executioners,  for' 
give  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.     When  on  the  point 


'  That  ii,  if  he  had  oome  into  the  world  impaMihh,  he  wonld  not  hare  felt,  M 
he  did  in  hi*  mortal  itate,  the  trials  and  oontradiotions  which  he  enoountered. 
The  anther's  language  here  is  strange,  and  at  rarianoe  with  that  eommonly 
met  with  among  Oatholie  writers,  though  it  is  certain  that  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  speaks  were  sound,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chap- 
ters on  the  lueamation  and  Redemption,  part  i.  book  i.    T. 
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of  quitting  his  beloved  disciples,  he  was  all  at  once  dissolved  in 
tears;  he  experienced  all  the  terrors  of  death,  all  the  anguish  of 
the  cross;  the  blood-sweat  trickled  down  his  divinjQ  cheeks;  he 
complained  that  his  Father  had  forsaken  him.  Father,  said  he, 
if  it  bepomble,  kt  thia  chaliee  pau  from  me;  neverlkeleu,  not  a$ 
I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  Then  it  was  that  that  expression, 
fraught  with  all  the  sublimity  of  grief,  fbll  from  his  lips : — JIfy 
ioul  i*  torrow/ul,  even  unto  death.  Ah !  if  the  purest  morality 
and  the  most  feeling  heart, — if  a  life  passed  in  combating  error 
and  soothing  the  sorrows  of  mankind, — ^be  attributes  of  divinity, 
who  can  deny  that  of  Jesus  Christ?  A  pattern  of  every  virtue. 
Friendship  beholds  him  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  St.  John  or 
bequeathing  his  mother  to  his  care;  Charity  admires  him  in  the 
judgment  of  the  adulteress ;  Pity  everywhere  finds  him  blessing 
the  tears  of  the  unfortunate;  his  innocence  and  hb  tenderness 
are  displayed  in  his  love  of  children;  the  energy  of  his  soul 
shines  conspicuous  amid  the  torments  of  the  cross,  and  his  last 
sigh  is  a  sigh  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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Hierarchy. 

Cheist,  having  left  his  last  instructions  to  his  disciples, 
ascended  fh>m  Mount  Thabor  into  heaven.  From  that  moment 
the  Church  subsisted  in  the  apostles;  it  was  established  at  the 
same  time  among  the  Jews  and  among  the  Gentiles.  St.  Peter 
by  one  single  sermon  converted  five  thousand  persons  at  Jeru- 
salem,  and  St.  Paul  received  his  mission  to  the  pagan  nations. 
The  prince  of  the  apostles  soon  laid  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  foundations  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.*  The  first 
CsBsars  yet  reigned,  and  already  the  obscure  priest,  who  was 
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destined  to  dieplaoe  them  from  the  oapitol,  went  to  and  fro  among 
the  crowd  at  the  foot  of  their  throne.  The  hierarchy  began: 
Peter  was  sacoeeded  by  Linus,  and  Linus  by  Clement  and  that 
illustrious  chain  of  pontiffs,  heirs  of  the  apostolic  authority,  which 
has  been  unbroken  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
carries  us  back  to  Christ  himself. 

With  the  episcopal  dignity  we  see  the  two  other  grand  divi* 
sions  of  the  hierarchy— the  priesthood  and  the  diaoonate— esta- 
blished from  the  very  beginning.  St.  Ignatius  exhorts  the  Mag- 
nesians  "to  act  in  unity  with  their  bishop,  who  fills  th^  place 
of  Jesus  Christ;  their  priests,  who  represent  the  apostles ;  and 
t^eir  deacons,  who  are  charged  with  the  service  of  the  altars."^ 
I-ius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian,  confirm 
these  degrees.* 

Though  no  mention  is  made  of  metropolitans  or  arohbishops 
before  the  Council  of  Nice,  yet  that  council  speaks  of  this  eccle- 
siastical .dignity  as  having  been  long  established.*  Athanasius* 
and  Augufltin*  mention  instances  of  it  prior  to  the  date  of  that 
assembly.  As  early  as  the  second  century  Lyons  is  termed  in 
civil  writings  a  metropolitan  city;  and  Irenaeus,  who  was  its 
bishop,  governed  the  whole  Gallioan  Church,  (itapo^tov.)' 

Some  authors  have  been  of  opinion  that  arohbishops  were  even 
of  apostolical  institution;'  and  Ensebius  and  St.  Chrysostom  actu- 
ally assert  that  Titus,  a  bishop,  had.  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Crete.* 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  patriarchate,  opinions  differ. 
Baronius,  De  Marca,  and  Richerins,  date  it  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  apostles;  but  it  nevertheless  appears  that  it  was  not 
established  in  the  Church  till  about  885 — four  years  after  the 
general  council  of  Constantinople. 


I  Ign*t.>  Ep.  ad  Magnet,  n.  6. 

*  Pins,  ep.  2;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  lib.  vi.  p.  667;  Orig.,  Horn.  ii.  in  mm.; 
Horn,  in  eatUie  y  Tertul.,  de  Monagam.,  o,  ii. ;  i>e  Fuga,  41 ;  De  Baptitmo,  o.  17. 

*  Cone,  JVt'oen.,  can.  ri 

4  Athsn.,  De  Sentent.  Diongt.,  tome  1.  p.  552. 

*  Ang.,  Brevii  CollaU,  Tert.  Die.,  o.  xvi. 

(  Enieb.,  Hiit,  Eecl.,  lib.  v.  23.    From  voftxtm,  we  bare  made  pdriih. 
T  Uaher,  De  Orig.  Epiee.  et  Metrop,  Bevereg,  eod.  can.  vind.,  lib.  2.  cap.  Tii  n. 
12;  Hamm.,  Pre/,  to  Titut  in  Dittert.  4,  Cont.  Blondel,  cap.  t. 

*  Euaeb.,  Hitt.  Eeel,  lib.  iii.  o.  4.;  Ohtjn,,  Horn.  L  tn  TiU 
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The  title  of  cardinal  was  at  fint  given  indiaoriminately  to  the 
higheat  dignitaries  of  the  Church.*  As  these  heads  of  the  clergy 
were  in  ^neral  men  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtues, 
the  Popes  consulted  them  in  important  matters. '  They  became 
by  degrees  the  permanent  council  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  right 
of  electing  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  vested  in  them  when  the 
communion  of  believers  grew  too  numerous  to  be  assembled 
together. 

The  same  causes  that  had  placed  cardinals  near  the  Popes,  also 
gave  canons  to  the  bishops.  These  were  a  certain  number  of 
priests  who  composed  the  episcopal  court.  The  business  uf  the 
diocese  increasing,  the  members  of  the  council  were  obliged  to 
divide  the  duties  among  them.  Some  were  called  vicars  and 
others  vicars-genoral,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  charge.  The 
whole  council  assumed  the  name  of  chapter,  and  the  members 
who  composed  it  that  of  canont,  that  b,  canonical  adminiB< 
trators. 

Common  priests,  and  even  laymen  appointed  by  the  bishops  to 
superintend  a  religious  community,  were  the  source  of  the  order 
of  abbots.  We  shall  presently  sec  how  serviceable  the  abbeys 
proved  to  letters,  to  agriculture,  and,  in  general,  to  the  civilisation 
of  Europe. 

Parishes  were  formed  at  the  period  when  the  principal  orders 
of  the  clergy  became  subdivided.  The  bishoprics  being  too  ex- 
tensive to  allow  the  priests  of  the  mother  Church  to  extend  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  aid  to  the  extremities  of  the  diocese, 
churches  were  erected  in  the  country.  The  ministers  attached 
to  these  rural  temples  took,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  name  of 
curates,  from  the  Latin  cura,  which  signifies  care,  fatigue.  The 
appellation  at  least  is  not  a  proud  one,  and  no  one  could  find  fault 
with  them  for  it,  since  they  so  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions which  it  implied.* 

Besides  these  parochial  churches,  chapels  were  also  built  on 
the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  recluses.  This  kind  of  temple  was 
called  martj/rium  or  memoria;  and,  from  an  idea  still  more  sooth- 

'  Herioourt,  Lou  Eccl.  de  France,  p.  205. 

*  St  AtbaoMius,  in  hig  leoond  apology,  «ayi  that,  aa  aarly  aa  his  time,  there 
were  tan  pariah  churohes  in  the  Mareotis  which  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Alexandria. 
4fi» 
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ing  ud  philoiophioal,  it  was  akm  termed  e«m€f«ry,  after  aGreek 
word  which  lignifiM  tbep.* 

Lutly,  the  secular  benefioea  owed  their  origin  to  the  agapm^  or 
lo?e-feut8,  of  the  primitive  GhriatianB.  Each  of  the  faithful 
brought  something  toward  the  support  of  the  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  of  strangers.*  The 
rich,  the  princes,  and  whole  cities,  in  the  sequel,  gave  possessions 
to  the  Church  in  the  place  of  these  precarious  alms.  Such  pos* 
sessions,  being  divided  into  several  portions  by  the  council  of  the 
superior  clergy,  assumed  different  names — as  prebend,  oanonicate, 
benefice  with  or  without  care  of  souls,  &o. — according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical rank  of  the  person  to  whose  superintendence  they  were 
oommitted.* 

As  to  the  faithful  in  general,  the  whole  community  of  Christians 
was  divided  into  Ut^ot,  (believen,)  and  /fare/M/avoi,  (catechu- 
ment.)*  The  believers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  admitted 
to  the  holy  table,  of  being  present  at  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  of  repoating  the  Lord's  prayer,*  which  St.  Augustin  for  this 
reason  calls  Oratiofidelium,  and  St.  Chrysostom  £0/1;  ici^wv.  The 
catechumens  were  not  allowed  to  be  prescDt  at  all  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  mysteries  were  not  spoken  of  before  them  except  in 
obscure  parables." 

The  term  laity  was  invented  to  distinguish  such  as  had  not 
entered  among  the  general  body  of  the  clergy.  The  latter  denomi- 
nation was  formed  at  the  some  time.  Tho  terms  laki  and  clerici 
are  met  with  in  every  page  of  the  ancient  writers.  The  appella- 
tion of  ecchiioBtic  was  used  sometimeH  in  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles ;'  sometimes  in  designating  the 
clergy  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  believers.  Finally, 
the  glorious  title  of  catholiCf  or  universal,  was  attributed  to  the 
Church  from  its  origin,  as  is  attested  by  Eusebius,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  St.  Ignatius.*    Poleimon  the  judge  having  asked 

>  Fl«ni7,  Bit.  Eeel.  *  St  Jut,  ApoL 

*  Herio.,  toil  Eeel.,  pp.  204-213. 

*  Eoieb.,  Vemotut.  Eeang.,  lib.  tH.  0.  2. 

*  ObiMttt.  Apoet.,  lib.  viii.  0.  8  and  12. 

*  Tbeodor.,  Epit.  Div.  Dogtn.,  0.  24;  Aug.,  Strm.  ad  Neophytot,  in  append., 
tome  X.  p.  845. 

T  Euseb.,  lib.  iv.  0.  7.,  lib.  v.  0.  27;  Cyril,  Cateeh.,  15,  n.  4. 

*  Euaeb.,  lib.  iv.  0. 15 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  lib.  vii. ;  Ignat,  0.  ad  Smj/m.,  n.  8. 
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Pionoi  th«  mtr^  of  what  ohuroh  ha  wm,  th«  oonfenor  re- 
plied, "Of  the  Oatholio  Charoh;  for  Jesoa  Gbriat  knows  no 
other."* 

Let  us  n<A  forget,  in  the  deioription  of  this  hiienrohy,  which 
St.  Jerome  oomparee  to  that  of  the  angels,  the  modes  in  which 
Ghristianity  displayed  its  wisdom  and  its  fortitude ;  we  mean  the 
councils  and  persecutions.  "Gall  to  mind,"  says  La  Bruyire, 
"  that  first  and  grand  council  where  the  fathers  who  composed  it 
were  each  remarkable  for  some  Lutilated  member  or  'or  the  scars 
left  upon  them  by  the  violence  c\  persi^oution.  Thv/  seemed  to 
derive  Arom  their  wounds  a  right  o  sit  ii'  that  g(  ueral  assembly  of 
the  whole  Ghuroh." 

How  deplorable  are  the  effects  of  party  spint !  Voltaire,  w^o 
often  evinces  a  horror  of  blood  ani\  a  spirit  . '  human'  ,,  endea- 
vored to  show  that  there  were  but  few  martyrs  in  th"  ;  nmitive 
days  of  the  Ghuroh;*  and,  as  if  he  had  never  rei  )  t  le  Roman 
historians,  he  almost  denies  that  first  persecution  of  which  Tacitv 
has  drawn  such  a  frightful  picture.  The  nu^i  or  of  Zaire,  ttL'. 
understood  the  powerAil  infiuence  of  mii  'brtuir^,  was  afraid  lest 
the  popular  mind  should  be  too  much  aifeoted  by  a  description  of 
the  Bufferings  of  the  early  Ghristians.  He  would  rather  deprive 
them  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  exhibits  them  in  so  in- 
teresting  a  light  to  a  feeling  heart,  and  rob  them  even  of  the 
charm  which  attaches  to  their  afflictions. 

We  have  thus  sketched  an  outline  of  the  apostolical  hierarchy. 
Add  to  this  the  regular  clergy,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
and  you  will  have  the  whole  Ghurch  of  Jesus  Ghrist.  We  will 
venture  to  assert  that  no  other  religion  upon  earth  ever  exhibited 
such  a  system  of  benevolence,  prudence,  and  foresight,  of  energy 
and  mildness,  of  moral  and  religious  laws.  Nothing  is  more  wisely 
instituted  than  those  cirdea  ^Msh,  commencing  with  the  lowest 
village  clerk,  rise  to  the  pu^lviioal  throne  itself,  which  they  sup- 
port and  by  which  they  are  crowned.  The  Ghurch  thus  answers, 
by  its  different  degrees,  all  our  wants.  Arts,  letters,  science, 
legislation,  politics,  ii$.--vitutions,  (literary,  civil,  and  religious,) 
foundations  for  hnn'  .usty, — all  these  important  benefits  we  derive 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  while  the  blessings  of 


I  Aet.  Pion.  op.  Bar.  on.,  354,  a.  9. 
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charity  and  morality  are  diffused  by  the  subordinate  degrees 
among  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people.  If  the  Church  of  old 
was  indigent  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  order,  the  reason  was 
because  all  Christendom  was  poor.  But  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  require  that  the  clergy  should  remain  poor  when 
opulence  was  increasing  all  around  them.  They  would  then  have 
lost  all  consideration.  Certain  classes  with  whom  they  could  no 
longer  have  associated  would  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
their  moral  authority.  The  head  of  the  Church  was  a  prince, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  speak  to  princes.  The  bishops,  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  nobles,  durst  instruct  them  in 
their  duties.  The  priests,  secular  and  regular,  being  raised  above 
the  necessities  of  life,  mingled  with  the  rich,  whose  manners  they 
refined;  and  the  simple  curate  dwelt  among  the  poor,  whom  he 
was  destined  to  relieve  by  his  bounty  and  to  console  by  his 
example. 

Not  but  that  the  lowest  of  ecclesiastics  was  also  capable  of  in- 
structing the  great  and  recalling  them  to  virtue;  but  he  could 
neither  follow  them  in  their  habits  of  life,  like  the  superior  clergy, 
nor  address  them  in  a  language  which  they  would  perfectly  have 
understood.  Even  the  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  he 
derived  in  part  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  Chnrcli.  It  is 
moreover  befitting  a  great  nation  to  have  a  respectable  clergy  and 
altars  where  the  distressed  may  obtain  relief. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  in  the  histoty  of  civil 
and  religious  institutions  as  what  relates  to  the  authority,  the 
duties,  and  the  investiture,  of  the  Christian  prelate.  In  him 
you  behold  the  perfect  image  of  the  pastor  of  the  people 
and  the  minister  of  the  altar.  No  class  of  men  has  reflected 
greater  honor  on  humanity  than  that  of  bishops,  and  none  are 
more  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  their  true  greatness,  and 
their  genius. 

The  apostolic  chief  was  required  to  be  free  from  corporeal  de- 
fect, and  like  the  unblemished  priest  whom  Plato  describes  in  his 
Laws.  Chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  was  perhaps 
the  only  legal  magistrate  existing  in  the  barbarous  ages.  As  this 
august  station  carried  with  it  an  immense  responsibility,  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next,  it  was  by  no  means  coveted.  The  Basils 
and  the  Ambroses  fled  to  the  desert  for  fear  of  being  elevated  to 
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a  dignity  firom  the  duties  of  which  even  their  virtaos  shrank 
with  dbmay. 

Not  only  was  the  bishop  obliged  to  perfonn  his  religions  func- 
tions,— ^that  is,  to  teaoh  morality,  to  administer  the  focraments,  to 
ordain  the  clergy, — ^but  upon  him  devolved  likewise  the  whole 
weight  of  the  civil  laws  and  of  political  affairs.  There  was  either 
a  prince  to  be  appeased,  a  war  to  be  averted,  or  a  city  to  be  de- 
fended. When  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  ninth  oentuiy,  saved 
that  capital  by  his  courage,  he  probably  prevented  all  France 
from  passing  under  the  yoke  of  the  Normans. 

"So  thoroughly  was  it  understood,"  says  D'Hericourt,  "to  be 
a  duty  incumbent  on  the  episcopacy  to  entertain  strangers,  that 
Gregory  the  Great,  before  he  would  consecrate  Florentine,  Bishop 
of  Ancona,  required  an  explanation  whether  it  was  firom  inability 
or  avarice  that  he  had  not  previously  practised  hospitality  toward 
strangers."* 

The  bishop  was  expected  to  hate  sin,  but  not  the  sinner;  to 
support  the  weak;  to  have  the.  feelings  of  a  father  for  the  poor.* 
He  was  nevertheless  to  keep  within  certain  bounds  in  his  gifts, 
and  not  to  entertain  persons  of  dangerous  or  useless  professions, 
such  as  stage-players  and  hunters,* — a  traly  politic  injunction, 
levelled  on  the  one  hand  against  the  predominant  vice  of  the 
Romans,  and  on  the  other  against  that  of  the  barbarians. 

If  the  bishop  had  needy  relations,  it  was  allowable  in  him  to 
prefer  them  to  strangers,  but  not  to  enrich  them;  "for,"  says  the 
canon,  "it  is  their  indigence,  and  not  the  ties  of  blood,  which,  in 
such  a  case,  he  ought  to  consider."* 

Is  it  surprising  that,  with  such  virtues,  the  bishops  should  have 
gained  the  veneration  of  all  classes?  The  people  bowed  their 
heads  to  receive  their*  benediction.  They  sang  Hosanna  before 
them.  They  styled  them  moat  holy,  moat  beloved  of  God — titles 
the  more  illustrious  as  they  were  deservedly  conferred. 

When  the  nations  became  civilized,  the  bishops,  whoso  reli- 
gious duties  were  now  more  circumscribed,  enjoyed  the  good 
which  they  had  done  for  mankind,  and  sought  to  bestow  on  them 


I  Loii  EccUi,  dt  France,  p.  751. 
>  Id.  ib.  Can.  Odio. 

•  Id,  ib.  Can,  Don.  qui  Venatoribti*. 

*  Id,  ib,  p.  742 ;  Can,  ett  Probanda, 
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farther  benefits  by  paying  particular  attention  to  tbe  promotion 
of  morality,  charity,  and  learning.  Their  palaces  became  the 
focus  of  politeness  and  the  arts.  Summoned  by  their  sovereigns 
to  the  adminbtration  of  public  affairs,  and  invested  irith  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  Church,  they  displayed  talents  which 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe.  Up  to  the  latest  times 
the  bishops  of  France  have  been  patterns  of  moderation  and 
intelligence.  Some  exceptions  might  doubtless  be  adduced ;  but, 
so  long  as  nuinkind  shall  have  a  relish  for  exalted  traits  of  virtue, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  more  than  sixty  Gatholio  bishops 
wandered  as  fugitives  into  Protestant  countries ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  all  religious  prejudiooa,  they  gained  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  the  people  of  those  countries ;  that  the  disciple  of  Luther  and 
of  Calvin  came  to  hear  the  exiled  Roman  prelate  preach,  in  some 
obscure  retreat,  the  love  of  humanity  and  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries.*  Finally,  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  modern 
Cyprians,  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, — *;hese  courage* 
Otts  Chrjsostoms, — divested  themselves  of  the  title  which  was  at 
onoe  the  cause  of  their  affliction  and  their  glory,  at  the  mere  word 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church, — happy  to  sacrifice,  with  their  former 
prosperity,  the  splendor  of  twelve  years  of  adversity  to  the  peace 
of  their  flock. 

As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  was  to  them  that  we  were  indebted 
for  the  remnant  of  morality  which  was  still  to  be  found  among 


'  The  aympathy  and  generosity  of  different  nationi  in  Europe  toward  the 
French  clergy,  who,  exiled  from  their  native  land  during  the  Revolution, 
■ought  ref\ige  among  them,  is  worthy  of  everlasting  admiration.  In  England 
especially  all  national'and  religions  prejudices  seemed  to  be  forgotten  to  make 
way  for  the  exercise  of  a  noble  and  munificent  hospitality.  All  classes  of  per- 
sons, clergy  and  laity,  high  and  low,  united,  and  4he  government  itself  took 
an  active  part  in  this  work  of  charity.  During  the  Roign  of  Terror  not  less 
than  8000  Catholic  priests  landed  on  the  English  shore,  where  every  one 
received  a  most  friendly  welcome.  From  September,  1702,  to  August,  1793,  the 
disbursement  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  in  need  amounted  to  £47,000 
sterling.  The  subscriptions,  public  and  private,  exceeded  £80,000.  Besides 
this,  the  University  of  Oxford  had  printed  at  its  own  expense,  and  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  clergy,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  according  to 
the  Catholic  version.  Our  author  (llemoirei  d'  Oulre-tombe)  makes  honorable 
mention  of  the  charity  of  the  English  clergy  toward  his  countrymen;  but,  in 
the  Hittoin  du  Clergl  de  France,  by  the  Abb£  Barruel,  p.  566,  et  nq.,  the  noble 
benevolence  of  the  English  people  on  this  occasion  is  the  subject  of  an  eloquent 
wid  feeling  eulogy, — the  evident  effusion  of  a  grateM  heart    T. 
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the  lower  classes,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  coantiy.  The 
peasant  without  religion  is  a  ferocious  animal.  He  knows  not  the 
restraint  of  education  or  of  human  respect.  A  toilsome  life  has 
soured  his  disposition,  and  the  possession  of  proporty  has  taken 
from  him  the  innocence  of  the  savage.  He  is  timid,  coarse,  dis- 
trustful, avariciouo,  and,  above  all,  ungrateful.  But,  by  a  truly 
surprising  miracle,  this  man,  by  nature  so  perverse,  is  transformed 
into  a  new  creature  by  the  hand  of  religion.  As  cowardly  as  he 
was  before,  so  brave  does  he  now  become.  His  propensity  to 
betray  is  converted  into  inviolable  fidelity,  his  ingratitude  into 
unbounded  attachment,  his  distrust  into  implicit  confidence. 
Compare  those  impious  peasants  profaning  the  churches,  laying 
waste  estates,  burning  women,  children,  and  priests  with  a  slow 
fire, — compare  them,  I  say,  with  the  inhabitants  of  La  Yend^ 
defending  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  alone  asserting 
their  freedom,  when  all  the  rest  of  France  was  bowed  down  by 
the  yoke  of  terror.  Compare  them,  and  behold  the  difference 
that  religion  can  make  between  men. 

If  the  parish  priests  could  be  reproached  with  prejudices  arising 
from  their  profession  or  from  ignorance,  still,  after  all,  simplicity 
of  heart,  sanctity  of  life,  evangelical  poverty,  the  charity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  made  them  one  of  the  most  respectable  classes  of  the 
nation.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  human  beings 
as  beneficent  spirits,  who  had  descended  to  the  earth  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate.  Often  did  they  deny  themselves  bread  to  feed 
the  necessitous,  and  often  did  they  strip  themselves  of  their 
garments  to  cover  the  naked.  Who  would  presume  to  upbraid 
such  men  with  some  dtiffness  of  opinion?  Which  of  us,  with  all 
our  boasted  philanthropy,  would  like,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
be  wakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  go  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  poor  wretch 
expiring  upon  straw  ?  Which  of  us  would  like  to  have  his  heart 
incessantly  wounded  by  the  sight  of  misery  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  relieve  ? — ^to  be  surrounded  by  a  family  whose  haggard 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  announce  the  extremity  of  famine  and 
every  want?  Would  we  be  willing  to  accompany  the  parish 
priests  of  Paris — those  angels  of  humanity — into  the  abodes  of 
guilt  and  anguish,  in  order  to  administer  consolation  to  distress  in 
its  most  hideous  forms,  to  pour  the  balm  of  hope  into  a  heart 
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oppressed  with  d  jwir?  Finally,  which  of  us  would  cut  himself 
off  from  the  company  of  the  happy,  to  associate  continually  with 
wretchedness,  and  to  receive,  when  dying,  no  other  recompense 
for  all  these  sacrifices  and  for  all  this  kindness  than  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  poor  and  the  calumny  of  the  rich?  ^ 


CHAPTER  m. 


REOCLAB   CLERQT. 

Origin  of  the  Monastic  Life. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  might  suppose,  that  a  thing  is  poetically 
beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  monastic  life  has  some  claim  to  our  admiration. 
It  dates  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  The  prophet  Elias, 
fleeing  from  the  wickedness  of  Israel,  retired  to  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  where  he  lived  on  herbs  and  roots  with  a  few  disciples. 
To  us  this  source  of  religious  orders,  which  renders  further 
researches  into  history  unnecessary,  appears  truly  striking.  What 
would  not  the  poets  of  Greece  have  said;  had  they  discovered  that 
the  founder  of  the  sacred  colleges  was  a  man  who  had  been  rapt 
into  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot,  and  who  was  again  to  appear  on 
earth, on  the  great  day  of  the  consummation  of  ages? 

From  Elias  the  monastic  life  is  transmitted,  by  an  admirable 
inheritance,  through  the  prophets  and  St.  John  Baptist,  to  Christ 
himself,  who  often  retired  from  the  world  to  pray  amid  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountains.  Soon  afterward  the  Therapeutae,^  em- 
bracing the  advantages  of  retirement,  exhibited  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  Moeris,  in  Egypt,  the  first  models  of  Christian  monas- 
teries. Finally,  in  the  time  of  Paul,  Anthony,  and  Pachomius, 
uppeared  those  celebrated  recluses  of  Thebais  who  filled  Carmel 

'  Voltaire  langhi  i  'sebius  for  luppoiing  the  7%eraj>eufa  to  be  Christian 
monlii.  Batebiut  l*.v  .earer  their  time  than  Voltaire,  and  was  certainly 
muoh  better  informed  on  the  lubject  of  Cbriitian  antiquity.  Montfauoon, 
Flenry,  H6rioourt^  Ufilyot,  and  a  host  of  other  lavans,  agree  with  the  Biihop  of 
Cnsarea. 
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and  Lebanon  with  the  highest  works  of  penance.  A  glorious 
and  a  marrellous  voice  arose  from  the  most  frightful  deserts. 
Divine  harmony  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  streams  and  of 
the  cascades.  The  seraphim  visited  the  anchoret  of  the  rook,  or 
transported  his  resplendent  spirit  upon  the  clouds.  The  lions 
performed  the  office  of  messengers.  The  ravens,  as  if  endued 
with  intelligence,  brought  to  the  holy  hermit  the  celestial  manna. 
The  jealous  cities  found  their  ancient  fame  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tion.    It  was  the  era  of  th^  renown  of  the  desert. 

Proceeding  thus  from  enchantment  to  enchantment  in  the 
establishment  of  the  religious  life,  we  see  it  springing  from  other 
sources,  which  may  be  termed  local;  giving  rise  to  certain  par- 
ticular foundations  of  orders  and  convents,  which  are  not  less 
curious  than  the  preceding.  Behold  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
a  monastery  erected  on  the  site  of  Pilate's  palace,  on  Mount 
Sinai  the  Convent  of  the  Transfiguration ,  marking  the  awful 
spot  where  Jehovah  dictated  his  laws  to  the  Hebrews.  Yonder 
rises  another  convent  on  the  mountain  where  Jesus  Christ  was  last 
seen  upon  earth.  The  roof  of  its  church  is  open  at  the  very 
place  where  the  Son  of  man  left  the  traces  of  his  glorious 
ascension. 

And  what  admirable  things  may  not  the  West,  in  its  turn, 
exhibit  in  the  foundation  of  communities! — those  monuments 
of  our  Gallic  antiquities,  places  consecrated  by  interesting  ad- 
ventures or  by  deeds  of  humanity  I  History,  the  passions  of 
the  heart,  and  beneficence,  prefer  an  equal  claim  to  the  origin  of 
our  monasteries.  In  yonder  defile  of  the  Pyrenees  behold  the 
hospital  of  Roncevaux,  erected  by  Charlemagne  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  flower  of  chivalry,  Roland  of  France,  terminated  his 
glorious  achievements.  An  asylum  of  peace  and  charity  fitly 
marks  the  tomb  of  the  warrior  who  defended  the  orphan  and 
died  for  his  country.  In  the  plain  of  Bovines,  before  that  little 
temple  of  the  Lord,  I  learn  to  despise  the  triumphal  arches  of 
a  Marius  or  a  Caesar.  I  survey  with  pride  that  convent  within 
whose  walls  a  king  of  France  offered  the  crown  to  the  most 
worthy.  But,  if  you  delight  in  recollections  of  a  difierent  kind, 
here  is  a  female  of  Albion  who,  overtaken  by  a  mysterious  slum- 
ber, dreams  that  the  moon  descends  toward  her.  She  soon  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter  chaste  and  melancholy  as  the  orb  of  night, 
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and  who,  founding  a  monastery,  thus  becomes  the  channing  lumi- 
naiy  of  the  desert. 

We  might  be  accused  of  an  intention  to  surprise  the  ear  by 
means  of  harmonious  sounds  were  we  to  enumerate  all  those 
convents  of  Aequa  Bella,  of  Belle  Monte,  of  Vaiotnorosa,  or  of 
Columba,  thus  named  from  its  founder — a  celestial  dove,  who 
resided  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Tell  us  if  La  Trappe  did 
not  preserve  the  name  of  Gomminges,  and  the  Paraclete  the  recol- 
lection of  Heloisa.  Ask  the  peasantwf  ancient  Neustiia,  "What 
monastery  is  that  which  you  see  on  the  top  of  the  hill?"  He 
will  reply,  <'It  is  the  priory  of  The  Two  Lovert.  A  youth  of 
lowly  birth  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  daughter  of  the  lord  of 
Malmain,  who  agreed  to  give  her  to  her  lover  if  he  could  cany 
her  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  accepted  the  condition  and  accom- 
plished the  task;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  summit  than 
he  expired  from  the  exertion.  The  lady,  not  long  afterward,  died 
of  grief.  The  parents  buried  them  together  on  that  spot,  and 
erected  the  priory  which  you  see  before  you." 

Lastly,  the  tender  heart,  as  well  as  the  antiquary  and  the  poet, 
will  find  its  gratification  in  the  origin  of  our  convents.  Behold 
those  institutions  consecrated  to  charity,  to  the  aid  of  pilgrims,  to 
preparation  for  a  good  death,  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  insane,  to  the  care  of  orphans:  discover,  if  you  can, 
in  the  long  catalogue  of  human  woes,  one  single  infirmity  of  soul 
or  body  for  which  religion  has  not  founded  a  place  of  maintenance 
or  relief. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Romans  contributed  at  first  to  people 
the  solitudes.  At  a  later  period,  the  barbarians  having  invaded 
the  empire  and  broken  all  the  bonds  of  society,  men  had  left  no 
other  hope  than  God,  no  other  asylum  than  the  deserts.  Pious 
congregations  of  the  unfortunate  were  formed  in  all  quarters,  in 
the  midst  of  forests  and  the  most  inaccessible  situations.  The 
fertile  plains  became  the  prey  of  savages,  while  on  the  naked 
brows  of  rugged  mountains  dwelt  another  race,  which  had  saved 
upon  these  crags,  as  from  a  second  deluge,  the  relics  of  the  arts 
and  of  civilization.  But,  as  the  springs  gush  forth  from  the  ele- 
vated places  to  fertilize  the  valleys,  so  the  first  anchorets  by 
degrees  descended  from  their  eminences,  to  make  known  to  the 
barbarians  the  word  of  God  and  the  comforts  of  life. 
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We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  monastic  life  having  ceased,  the  religious  communities  had 
become  useless  institutions  in  our  midst.  But  when  did  these 
causes  cease  to  exist?  Are  there  no  longer  any  orphans,  any 
sick,  any  distressed  travellers,  any  victims  of  poverty  and  misfor- 
tune? Ahl  when  the  evils  of  a  barbarous  age  disappeared, 
society,  which  is  so  ingenious  and  so  effective  in  its  means  of 
tormenting  man,  knew  well  how  to  invent  a  thousand  other 
sources  of  misery,  which  drive  us  into  solitude !  How  often  does 
disappointment,  treachery,  and  profound  disgust,  make  us  wish 
to  escape  from  the  world !  What  a  happiness  to  find  in  those 
religious  houses  a  retreat  where  one  would  be  secured  against 
the  shocks  of  adversity  and  the  storms  of  his  own  heart  I  A 
female  orphan,  abandoned  by  society  at  an  age  when  beauty  and 
innocence  are  assailed  by  the  most  seductive  influences,  knew  at 
least  where  to  find  an  asylum  in  which  she  would  be  free  from 
the  apprehension  of  being  deceived.  What  consolation  was  it 
for  this  poor  young  stranger,  without  parents,  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  sweet  name  of  sister!  What  a  numerous  and  peaceful 
family  did  she  enter,  under  the  guardianship  of  religion  I  A 
heavenly  Father  opens  his  house  to  her  and  receives  her  into  his 
arms! 

It  is  a  very  barbarous  philosophy,  and  a  most  cruel  policy,  to 
compel'  any  person  to  live  against  his  will  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  Men  have  been  so  devoid  of  delicacy  as  to  associate  for 
the  purpose  of  sensual  pleasure;  but  there  is  a  noble  egotism  in 
adversity,  which  prefers  to  enjoy  in  secret  those  pleasures  which 
consist  in  tears.  If  there  are  establishments  for  the  health  of 
the  body,  why  should  not  religion  have  its  institutions  for  the 
health  of  the  soul,  which  is  much  more  liable  to  disease,  and 
whose  sufferings  are  much  more  poignant,  much  longer,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  be  removed? 

Certain  philanthropists  have  imagined  that  there  should  be 
establishments  at  the  public  expense  for  those  who  are  in  afiHio- 
tion.  What  profound  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the  human 
heart  philosophers  evince!  They  wish  to  intrust  unfortunate> 
creatures  to  the  pity  of  men ;  to  place  misery  and  destitution 
under  the  protection  of  tho^e  who  have  caused  them  I  A  more 
magnificent  charity  than  our  own  is  necessary  to  comfort  the 
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afflicted  ooul.    Qoi  alone  in  rich  enoagh  to  provide  the  needfnl 
alms. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  a  great  aerrioe  was  rendered  to  the 
monks  and  nuns  in  compelling  them  to  quit  their  peaceful  abodes : 
but  what  was  the  consequence?  Those  pious  Women  who 
could  find  an  asylum  in  foreign  convents  did  not  hesitate  to 
embrace  the  opportunity.  Others  lived  together  in  the  world, 
while  many  died  of  grief  and  affliction.  The  Trappists,  who,  it 
was  said,  were  so  much  to  be  pitied,  instead  of  being  tempted  by 
the  charms  of  liberty  and  society,  continued  their  life  of  austerity 
amid  the  heaths  of  England  and  the  wilds  of  Russia. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  all  equally  bom  to  handle 
the  spade  or  the  musket,  or  that  there  are  no  men  of  a  particular 
taste,  having  an  aptitude  for  intellectual  labor  as  others  have 
for  manual  toil.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  heart  suggests  a 
thousand  reasons  for  seeking  a  life  of  retirement.  Some  arc 
drawn  thither  by  a  contemplative  disposition;  others  are  led  to 
it  by  a  certain  natural  timidity,  which  makes  them  prefer  to  live 
within  themselves;  then  there  are  persons  of  such  excellent 
qualities  that  they  cannot  find  in  the  world  congenial  spirits  with 
themselves,  and  are  thus  doomed  to  a  kind  of  moral  virginity  or 
eternal  widowhood.  It  was  particularly  for  these  solitary  and 
generous  souls  that  religion  opened  her  jpeaoeful  retreats. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MONASTIC  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  reader  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  the  particular  history 
of  the  religious  orders  that  we  are  writing,  but  only  their  mond 
history. 

We  shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  St.  Anthony,  the  father  of 
.the  cenobites;  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  of  the  anchorets;  of  St. 
Syndetica,  the  foundress  of  convents  for  females;  we  shall  not 
treat  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  which  comprehends  all  the 
chapters  known  by  the  appellation  of  regular;  nor  of  that  of  St. 
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Baail,  whiob  inolades  all  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  East;  nor 
of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  oomprisiog  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  monasteries;  nor  of  that  of  St.  Francis,  practised  by  the 
mendicant  orders;  but  we  shall  blend  all  the  reiigiouo  in  one 
general  picture,  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  their  cus- 
toms, their  manners,  their  way  of  life,  whether  actiye  or  contem- 
plative, and  the  numberless  services  which  they  have  rendered 
to  society. 

We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  make  one  remark.  There  are 
persons  who,  either  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  despise  these 
constitutions  under  which  such  a  number  of  cenobites  have  lived 
for  so  many  centuries.  This  contempt  is  any  thing  but  philo- 
sophical, especially  at  a  time  when  people  pique  themselves  on 
the  study  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  A  religious  who,  by 
means  of  a  hair-shirt  and  a  wallet,  has  assembled  under  his  rule 
several  thousands  of  disciples,  is  not  an  ordinaiy  man;  the 
springs  which  he  has  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  spirit 
which  prevails  in  his  institutions,  are  well  worthy  of  examination. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  of  all  the  monastic  rules,  the 
most  rigid  have  been  most  scrupulously  observed.  The  Carthusians 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  the  matchless  example  of  a  congrot 
gation  which  has  subsisted  seven  hundred  years  without  needing 
reform.  This  proves  that  the  more  the  legislator  combats  the 
propensities  of  nature  the  more  he  insures  the  duration  of  his 
work.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  pretend  to  erect  societies  by 
employing  the  passions  as  materials  for  the  edifice,  resemble 
architects  who  build  palaces  with  that  kind  of  stone  which 
crumbles  away  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  religious  orders  have  been  in  many  points  of  view,  nothing 
but  philosophic  sects,  very  nearly  resb>i>bliug  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  monks  in  the  early  ages  were  called  philosophers,  wore  their 
dress  and  imitated  their  manners.  Some  of  them  even  chose 
the  manual  of  Epictetus  for  their  only  rule.  St.  Basil  first  intro- 
duced the  vows  oi  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  This  law  is 
profound;  and  upon  reflection  we  shall  find  that  the  spirit  of 
Lycurgus  is  comprised  in  these  three  precepts. 

In  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  every  thing  is  prescribed,  even  to 
the  minutest  details  of  life:  bed,  food,  walks,  conversation, 
prayers.    To  the  weak  were  assigned  the  more  delicate  employ- 
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mentf }  to  tbe  strong,  raoh  m  wove  more  Uboriow:  in  ahort,  uoiit 
of  these  religioos  laws  display  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  governing  men.  Plato  did  no  mou^  than  dream  of  re- 
pablioa,  without  being  able  to  carry  his  plans  into  exeoi^tion.  The 
Angustins,  the  Basils,  the  Benediots,  were  real  legislators  and 
the  patriarchs  of  several  great  nations. 

Much  has  been  said,  in  modem  times,  in  condemnation  of  per- 
petual vows;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  support  them 
with  reasons  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  things  and  Arom  the 
real  wants  of  our  soul. 

The  unbappiness  of  man  proceeds  chiefly  Arom  his  inoonstanoy, 
and  fh>m  the  abuse  of  that  free-will  which  is  at  once  his  glory 
and  his  misfortune,  and  will  be  the  occasion  of  his  condemnation. 
His  thoughts  and  his  feelings  are  ever  changing.  His  loves  are 
not  more  stable  than  his  opinions,  and  his  opinions  are  as  in- 
constant as  bis  loves.  From  this  disquietude  there  springs  a 
wretchedness  which  cannot  be  removed  until  some  superior 
power  fix  his  mind  upon  one  only  object.  He  then  bean  the 
yoke  with  cheerfulness;  for,  though  a  man  may  be  an  infidel,  his 
infidelity  nevertheless  '.s  hateful  to  bin.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
see  the  mechanic  more  happy  thaa  the  r  ih  man  who  iu  idle, 
because  he  is  engrossed  with  a  WiTk  which  efiectually  shuts  out 
all  foreign  desires  and  te  nptatioiis  to  inconstancy.  The  same 
subjection  to  power  forms  the  contentment  of  children;  and 
the  law  which  prohibits  divorce  is  attended  with  much  less 
incon7<^nbub^9  for  the  peace  of  families  than  the  law  which 
permits  it. 

Th<>  legislators  of  antiquity  understood  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing a  yoke  upon  man.  In  fact,  the  republics  of  Lycurgus  and 
Minos  were  nothing  more  than  communities  in  which  men  were 
bound  from  their  very  birth  by  perpetual  vows.  The  citizen 
was  condemned  to  a  uniform  or  monotonous  existence,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  most  troublesome  regulations,  which  extended  even 
to  his  meals  and  recreations.  He  could  neither  dispose  of  his 
time  during  the  day,  nor  of  the  difierent  periods  of  his  life.  A 
rigid  sacrifice  of  his  inclinations  was  demanded  of  him;  he  had 
to  love,  to  think,  and  to  act,  according  to  the  law.  In  a  word, 
to  render  him  happy  he  was  deprived  of  hu  own  will. 

The  perpetual  vow,  therefore, — that  is,  submission  to  an  in- 
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ttdlable  rule, — ^far  flrom  prodaoing  diloontentment  or  misery,  on 
the  oontmiy  is  oonducive  to  the  happineas  of  man,  especially 
when  the  only  object  of  the  vow  ia  to  protect  bim  againat  the 
illusiona  of  the  world,  aa  ia  the  cue  in  monaatio  institutions. 
The  uprising  of  the  passions  seldom  takes  place  before  the  age 
of  tr;enty,  and  at  that  of  forty  they  are  commonly  extinguiahed 
or  diaabuaed;  and  thua  an  indissoluble  obligation  deprives  us  at 
most  of  a  few  yean  of  fVeedom,  while  it  aecures  to  us  a  peaceful 
life  and  banishes  regret  and  remorse  the  remainder  of  our  dajrs. 
If  we  contrast  the  evils  which  spring  from  our  passions  with  the 
little  enjoyment  which  they  procure,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
perpetual  vow  is  something  desirable  even  during  the  gay  season 
of  youth. 

We  ask,  moreover,  whether  a  nun  would  be  happy  if  there 
were  no  moral  restraint  to  prevent  her  Arom  leaving  the  cloister 
at  discretion  7  After  a  few  years  of  retirement  she  would  behold 
society  altogether  changed;  for,  on  the  theatre  of  life,  when  we 
cease  for  a  moment  to  gaie  upon  the  scene,  the  decorations 
change  t  .d  pleasure  vanishes ;  and,  on  looking  back  again,  we 
see  only  places  that  have  been  deserted  and  actors  that  are 
unknown  to  us.  A  convent  would  be  a  very  useless  institution 
if  it  were  a  house  where  the  folly  of  the  world  could  enter  and 
go  out  at  the  whim  of  the  moment.  The  agitated  heart  would 
not  commune  long  enough  with  the  heart  that  is  at  peaoe^  to 
acquire  something  of  its  blessed  repose,*and  the  soul  that  is  calm 
and  cheerful  would  soon  lose  its  joyful  tranquillity  amid  the 
troubled  spirits  of  the  world.  Instead  of  burying  in  silence  the 
past  evils  of  life,  for  which  the  cloister  presents  so  efficient  a 
remedy,  the  religious  would  be  entertaining  each  other  with  their 
spiritual  maladies,  and  perhaps  mutually  creating  a  disposition 
to  brave  again  the  dangers  which  they  had  fled.  A  woman  of 
the  world  and  a  woman  of  solitude,  the  unfaithful  spouse  of 
Christ  would  be  fit  neither  for  solitude  nor  for  the  world.  The 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  passions — those  vows  alternately  broken  and 
renewed — would  banish  from  convents  the  peace,  subordination, 
and  propriety,  which  should  reign  in  them;  and  those  sacred 
retreats,  far  from  putting  an  end  to  our  disquietudes,  would  be 
nothing  more  than  plboes  where  we  would  deplore  for  a  moment  the 
inconstancy  of  others  and  plan  some  new  inconstancy  for  ourselves 
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Bat  what  renders  the  perpetual  tow  of  religion  far  laperior 
to  that  kind  of  political  tow  which  existed  among  the  people  of 
Sparta  and  Crete,  is  its  coming  from  ouiselTes,  its  not  being 
imposed  by  others.  MoreOTer,  this  tow  offers  to  tl^e  heart  a 
compensation  for  the  terrestrial  loTc  which  it  sacrifices.  In  this 
alliance  of  an  immortal  soul  with  the  eternal  principle  we  see 
nothing  but  true  greatness.  Here  are  two  natures  adapted  to 
each  other  and  coming  together.  What  a  sublime  spectacle  1 
Man,  bom  free,  seeks  happiness  in  Tain  bjr  parsuing  his  own 
will;  then,  wearied  out,  and  conTinoed  tb^t  there  is  nothuig  here 
below  worthy  of  his  regard,  he  swears  to  make  Ood  the  eternal 
object  of  his  loTe,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Divine  Being,  ho 
creates  for  himself  by  hu  own  act  a  necatUy  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MAMMBR8  AND  LIFS  Of  THB  BlUaiOVS. 

Coptic  Monktf  MarofiiteBf  Ac. 

Ln  OS  now  proceed  to  a  delineation  of  the  religious  life,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  lay  down  this  principle : — wherever  we  find  a 
great  deal  of  mystery,  solitude,  silence,  and  contemplation,  many 
allusions  to  the  Deity,  many  Tenerable  things  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  apparel,  there  must  necessarily  be  abundance  of  bean- 
ties  of  eTcry  kind.  If  this  observation  be  correct,  we  shall 
presently  see  how  admirably  it  applies  to  the  subject  before  us. 

Let  us  return  once  more  to  the  hermits  of  Thebais.  They 
dwelt  in  narrow  cells,  and  wore,  like  Paul  their  founder,  rob^ 
made  of  the  leaves  of  palm-trees;  others  were  habited  in  cloth 
woven  of  the  hair  of  the  antelope;  some,  like  Zeno,  merely 
threw  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  over  their  shoulders;  while  Sera- 
phion  the  anchoret  appeared  wrapped  in  the  shroud  which  was 
to  cover  him  in  the  graTO.  The  Maronite  monks  in  the  solitudes 
of  Lebanon,  the  Nestorian  hermits  scattered  along  the  Tigris, 
those  of  Abyssinia,  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  on  the 
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ooMtt  of  tbe  Red  Set,  kll  lead  a  Vfn  m  extnordinaiy  u  the 
deaerto  in  which  they  have  buried  thenaelvos.  The  Coptio 
nonk,  on  entering  hia  monaatery,  renounoea  evqry  pleaaora,  and 
apenda  all  hia  time  in  labor,  fasting,  pnyer,  and  the  praotioe  of 
hoapitality.  Ho  lies  on  the  ground ;  and  aoarcely  baa  he  alumbered 
a  few  momenta  when  he  rises,  and,  beneath  the  serene  firmament 
of  Egypt,  raiaes  hia  voice  amid  the  silence  of  night,  on  the  ruins 
of  Thebes  and  Memphia.  Sometimes  the  echo  of  the  pyramida 
repeata  to  the  shades  of  the  Pharaos  the  hymns  of  this  member 
of  the  mystic  family  of  Joseph;  at  others  the  pious  recluse  oele> 
bmtes  in  his  matin  devotion  the  true  Sun  of  glory  on  the  very 
spot  where  harmonious  statues  greeted  the  visible  sun  of  day.* 
There,  too,  ho  seeks  the  European  bewildered  among  those 
renowned  ruins;  there,  rescuing  Iiim  from  the  hands  of  a  horde 
of  Arabs,  he  conducts  him  to  his  lofty  tower,  and  amply  sup- 
plies this  stranger  with  refreshments  which  he  denies  himself. 
Soholara  go,  it  is  true,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Egypt;  but  how 
happens  it  that,  unlike  those  Christian  monks,  the  objects  of  their 
scorn,  they  repair  not  thither  to  fix  their  abode  in  those  oceans 
of  sand,  to  endure  all  sorts  of  privations,  that  they  may  give  a 
glass  of  water  to  the  fainting  traveller  and  snatch  him  from  the 
Bcimetar  of  the  Bedouin  ? 

God  of  Christians !  what  marvellous  things  hast  thou  done ! 
Which  way  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
monuments  of  thy  bounty.  Throughout  the  four  quarten  of 
the  globe  Reli^on  has  distributed  her  soldien  and  stationed  her 
sentinels  of  humanity.  The  Maronite  monk,  by  the  clattering 
of  two  boards  hung  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  calls  the  stranger  who 
is  benighted  among  the  precipices  of  Lebanon ;  this  poor  ignorant 
artist  possesses  no  more  costly  means  of  informing  you  where  he 
is.  The  Abyssinian  hermit  awaits  you  in  yon  woitd  among  prowl- 
ing tigera;  and  the  American  missionary  watches  for  your  pre- 
servation in  his  boundless  forests.  Cast  by  tempests  upon  an 
unknown  coast,  you  all  at  once  perceive  a  cross  erected  on  a  rock. 
Unfortunate  are  you  if  this  emblem  of  salvation  does  not  make 


'  The  lUtae  of  Memnon  wu  «ald  to  ntter  a  melodloiu  sound.  Thli  lound 
wu  lappoMd  to  be  oeuied  by  tbe  reverberation  of  tbe  raya  of  the  *nn.  The 
geographer  Strabo  atteita  the  fact  The  mini  of  this  itatue  are  itill  eon- 
lid^rable.    S. 
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your  eyes  orerflow  mth.  tears !  You  Are  in  a  friendly  conntry, 
foi  <iere  are  Christiana.  You  are.  Frenchmen,  it  is  true,  and 
they  are  perhaps  Spaniards,  Germans,  or  English.  Bot  what  of 
that  ?  Are  you  not  of  the  great  family  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  These 
foreigners  will  receive  you  as  a  brother;  it  is  you  whom  they 
invite  by  this  cross;  they  never  saw  you  before,  and  yet  they 
weep  for  joy  because  you  have  escaped  tne  perils  of  the  deep. 

Observe  yon  traveller  upon  the  Alps ;  he  has  performed  but 
half  his  journey.  Night  approacb<;s;  the  snow  begins  to  fall; 
alone,  trembling,  bewildered,  he  pijceeds  a  few  slaps,  and  is  to 
all  appearance  irrecoverably  lost.  It  grows  dark ;  he  finds  him- 
self  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  dares  not  venture  either  to 
advance  or  to  turn  back.  The  cold  soon  overpowers  him;  his 
limbs  are  benumbed;  a  fatal  drowsiness  oppresses  bis  eyes;  his 
last  thoughts  dwell  on  his  wife  and  ohildien.  But  hark !  is  it 
not  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  strikes  his  ear  amid  the  howling  of 
the  tempest?  or  is  it  the  knell  of  death  which  his  affrighted 
fancy  hears  amid  the  war  of  winds?  No;  they  are  real  sounds. 
Another  noise  arises;  a  dog  yelps  among  the  snow;  he  ap< 
preaches,  he  arrives,  he  barks  for  joy;  a  benevolent  recluse 
follows,  and  comes  up  just  in  time  to  rescue  him  fvo.n  his  peril- 
ous situatiou. 

It  was  not  enough,  then,  for  this  recluse  to  have  risked  his  life 
a  thousand  times  in  order  to  save  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to 
have  fixed  his  permanent  abode  among  the  most  dreary  deserts ; 
but  the  very  animals  must  be  taught  to  become  the  instruments 
of  his  sublime  beneficence,  to  glow,  as  it  were,  with  the  same 
sympathy  as  their  holy  masters,  and,  by  their  barking  en  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  to  send  forth  upon  the  echoes  the  miracles 
of  our  religion.^ 


I  The  eoDTenU  or  hospttaU  here  alladed  to  are  sitaatod  upon  the  snmmit 
of  the  great  St  Bernard,  one  of  the  high  mountains  in  the  Alps.  They  were 
founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  Bernard  of  Menthon,  an  ecoleiiastio,  to  afford 
Msiitance  and  entertainment  to  the  pilgrims  in  their  Journey  to  Rome.  Some 
of  the  monks  who  lielong  to  these  convents  take  care  of  sick  trarellers,  and 
others  search  for  those  who  have  lost  their  way  in  the  pathless  regions  of  snow 
and  ice.  They  make  no  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  religion,  but,  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  consider  distress  as  an  undeniable  claim  to  their  humanity  and 
protection. 

Their  dogs,  of  a  large  site,  are  trained  to  go  out  alone,  and  they  exercise  an 
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Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  acta  may  be  prompted  by  humanity 
alone;  for  how  happens  it  that  we  find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  an- 
tiquity,  though  possessing  such  sensibility  ?  People  talk  of  phi- 
lanthropy; the  Christian  religion  is  philanthnipy  itself.  As- 
tonisbing  and  sublime  idea,  which  makes  the  Christian  of  China 
a  friend  of  the  Christian  of  France,  the  converted  Indian  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Egyptian  monk  !  We  are  no  longer  strangers  on  the 
earth;  neither  can  we  any  longer  lose  oar  way  in  it.  Jesus 
Christ  has  restored  to  us  the  inheritance  of  which  we  were  de- 
prived by  the  sin  of  Adam.  0  Christian !  for  thee  there  is  now 
no  unknown  ocean  or  deserts;  thou  wilt  everywhere  find  the  hut 
of  thy  father  and  the  language  of  thy  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  SUBJKOT  CONTINUED. 


Trappista — Carthu»iani — Sisters  of  Si.  Clare — Fathers  of  Re- 
demption— Missionaries — Ladies  of  Charity,  dec. 

Such  are  the  manners  and  customs  of  some  of  the  religious 
orders  of  the  contemplative  life;  but,  if  these  things  are  so 
extremely  beautiful,  it  is  solely  because  they  are  associated  with 
meditation  and  prayer :  take  from  them  the  name  and  presence 
of  God,  and  the  charm  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Transport  yourself  now  to  La  Trappe,  and  contemplate  those 
monks,  dressed  in  sackcloth,  digging  their  own  graves !  Behold 
them  wandering  like  spectres  in  the  extensive  forest  of  Mortagne 
2nd  on  the  margin  of  the  solitary  lake  !     Silence  walks  by  their 


Mtonishing  sagacity  in  tracking  travollera  that  have  lott  tb«ir  way  and  in  dis- 
covering those  who  have  fallen  down  amid  drifts  of  snow.  Even  the  warmest 
colors  of  our  author's  description  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  indefatigable 
and  perilous  exertions  of  these  most  benevolent  monks.    S. 

These  monks  still  exercise  their  heroic  charity,  as  far  as  their  means  will 
permit,  notwithstanding  the  spoliations  recently  suffered  from  tbe  Swiss  govern- 
ment, whose  hatred  of  the  true  religion  is  only  equalled  by  its  inhumanity.    T. 
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side,  or,  if  they  speak  when  they  meet,  all  they  say  to  each  other 
is,  Brother,  we  must  die.  These  rigorous  orders  of  Christianity 
were  schools  of  active  morality,  instituted  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  age,  and  exhibiting  continually  to  the  eyes  of 
vice  and  prosperity  models  of  penance  and  striking  examples  of 
human  misery. 

And  what  a  sight  was  that  of  an  expiring  monk  of  La  Trappe ! 
what  sublime  philosophy !  what  a  warning  to  mankind !  Ex- 
tended upon  a  little  straw  and  ashes  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church,  his  brethren  ranged  in  silence  around  him,  he  exhorts 
them  to  perseveru  in  virtue  while  the  funeral  bell  announces  his 
last  a^ronies.  It  is  usually  the  task  of  the  living  to  encourage 
their  departing  friends ;  but  here  is  a  spectacle  much  more  sub- 
lime; it  is  the  dying  man  who  expatiates  on  death.  Already  step- 
ping upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  he  understands  better  than 
those  around  him  what  death  is,  and,  with  a  voice  which  seems 
to  issue  from  the  sepulchre,  he  emphatically  summons  his  com- 
panions and  even  his  superiors  to  works  of  penance.  Who  does 
not  shudder  in  perceiving  that  this  religious,  after  a  life  of  so 
much  holiness,  is  yet  penetrated  with  fear  at  the  approach  of 
his  mortal  dissolution  ?  Christianity  has  drawn  from  the  tomb 
all  the  morality  that  underlies  it.  By  death  has  morality 
entered  into  the  life  of  man.  Had  he  remained  immortal  after 
the  fall,  he  would  never  perhaps  have  been  acquainted  with 
virtue.* 

Thus  religion  everywhere  presents  scenes  the  most  pleasing  or 
the  most  instructive.  Here  holy  men,  like  people  enchanted  by 
a  magic  spell,  perform  in  silence  the  joyful  operations  of  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage ;  there  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare  tread  with 
bare  feet  the  ice-cold  tombs  of  their  cloister.  Imagine  not,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  unhappy  amid  their  austerities ;  their  hearts 
are  pure,  and  their  eyes  are  directed  toward  heaven,  indicative 
of  desire  and  hope.  A  gray  woollen  robe  is  preferable  to  mag- 
nificent apparel  purchased  at  the  price  of  virtue,  and  the  bread 
of  charity  is  more  wholesome  than  that  of  prostitution.  From 
how  many  aiSictions  are  not  these  females  secured  by  the  simple 
veil  which  separates  them  from  the  world  ?     To  give  the  reader 
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an  adequate  idea  of  the  objects  which  now  suggest  themselves 
to  our  contemplation  would  require  a  talent  quite  different  from 
ours.  The  highest  eulogy  that  we  could  present  of  the  monastic 
life  would  be  to  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  the  meritorious  works  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted.  Religion,  leaving  the  care  of  our 
joys  to  our  own  hearts,  is  like  a  tender  mother,  intent  only  on 
alleviating  our  sorrows;  but  in  accomplishing  this  arduous  task 
she  has  summoned  all  her  sons  and  daughters  to  her  aid.  To 
some  she  has  committed  tbn  care  of  those  afflicted  with  disease, 
as  to  the  multitude  of  monks  and  nuns  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  hospitals;  to  others  she  has  consigned  the  poor,  as  to  the 
pious  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Redomptionist  Father  embarks  at 
Marseilles ;  but  whither  is  he  bound  alone,  with  his  breviary  and 
his  staff?  This  conqueror  is  speeding  to  the  deliverance  of  hu-"^ 
manity,  attended  by  invisible  armies.  With  the  purse  of  charity 
in  his  band,  he  goes  to  brave  pestilence,  slavery,  and  martyrdom. 
He  accosts  the  Dey  of  Algiers;  he  addresses  him  in  the  name 
of  that  heavenly  king  whose  ambassador  he  is.  The  barbarian 
is  astonished  at  the  sight  of  this  European  stranger  who  ventures 
to  come  alone,  across  seas  and  through  storms,  to  demand  the 
release  of  his  captive  fellow-creatures.  Impelled  by  an  unknown 
power,  ho  accepts  the  gold  that  is  offered  him,  and  the  heroic 
deliverer,  t  atisfied  with  having  restored  some  unfortunate  beings 
to  their  country,  obscure  and  unknown,  humbly  sets  out  on  foot 
to  return  to  his  monastery. 

Wherever  we  look,  a  similar  prospect  presents  itself.  The 
missionary  embarking  for  Gbina  meets,  in  the  port,  the  mis- 
sionary returning  glorious  and  crippled  from  Canada;  the  Gray 
nun  hastens  to  administer  relief  to  the  pauper  in  his  cottage;  the 
Capuchin  flics  to  check  the  ravages  of  a  conflagration ;  the  friar 
Hospitaller  washes  the  feet  of  the  traveller ;  the  brother  of  the 
Bona  Mors  Society  consoles  the  dying  Christian  or  conveys  the 
body  of  the  poor  to  the  grave ;  the  Sister  of  Charity  mounts  to 
the  garret  of  indigence  to  distribute  money  and  clothing  and  to 
light  up  the  soul  with  hope ;  those  women  so  justly  denominated 
Filles-Dieu  (daughters  of  God)  are  always  carrying  here  and 
there  food,  lint,  and  medicaments;  the  Sister  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  extends  her  arms  to  the  unhappy  victim  of  crime, 
exclaiming,  lam  not  come  to  call  the  just  but  sinners  to  rertent- 
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ance.  The  orphan  finds  a  father,  the  lunatic  a  physician,  the 
ignorant  an  instructor.  All  these  doers  of  heavenly  works 
encourage  one  another.  Religion,  meanwhile,  attentive  to  their 
actions,  and  holding  a  crown  of  immortality,  thus  addresses 
them : — "  Be  of  good  heart,  my  children,  go  on !  Quicken  your 
pace ;  he  more  speedy  than  the  evils  which  befall  human  life. 
Earn  this  crown  which  I  have  prepared  for  you,  and  which  will 
secure  you  from  every  a£Siction,  from  every  want." 

Among  so  many  pictures,  each  of  which  would  require  whole 
volumes  to  enter  fully  into  its  details  and  praises,  on  what  par- 
ticular scene  shall  we  fix  uur  view  ?  We  have  already  treated  of 
those  hospituble  houiscs  which  religion  has  erected  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  let  us  now  turn  our 
eyes  to  objects  of  a  different  kind. 

There  are  people  in  whom  the  mere  name  of  Capuchin  excites 
feelings  of  contempt.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
were,  nevertheless,  very  often  distinguished  for  simplicity  and 
dignity.  Which  of  us  has  not  seen  a  couple  of  those  venerable 
men  journeying  in  the  country,  commonly  toward  All-Souls'  day, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  about  the  time  of  the  vintage  ?  They 
went  along  soliciting  hospitality  at  the  ancient  mansions  which 
they  passed  in  their  way.  At  nightfall  the  two  pilgrims  reached 
a  solitary  edifice;  they  ascended  the  antique  steps,  laid  down 
their  long  staves  and  their  wallets  at  the  top,  knocked  at  the 
loud-resounding  door,  and  applied  for  hospitality.  If  the  master 
refused  admittance  to  these  guests  of  the  Lord,  t!iey  made  a  pro- 
found obeisance,  silently  retired,  took  up  their  wallets  and  their 
staves,  and,  shaking  the  dust  from  their  sandals,  proceeded,  amid 
the  shades  of  night,  to  seek  the  cabin  of  the  busbandimn.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  received,  they  were  first  supplied  with 
water  to  wash,  after  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  Jacob  and  Homer, 
and  then  they  went  and  seated  themselves  at  the  hospitable  fire. 
As  in  times  of  old,  they  began  to  caress  the  children  of  their  hosts, 
not  merely  to  gain  their  favor,  but  because,  like  their  divine 
Master,  they  were  fond  of  children ;  they  made  them  presents  of 
relics  and  pictures.  The  young  folks,  who  had  at  first  run  away 
afirighted,  being  now  attracted  by  these  curiosities,  soon  grew  so 
familiar  aa  to  play  between  the  knees  of  the  good  friars.  The 
parents  with  a  smile  of  tenderness  beheld  their  innocent  sports, 
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and  the  interesting  oontraat  between  the  infantine  graces  of  their 
offspring  and  the  hoary  age  of  their  guests. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  poured  in  torrents;  tempestuous  winds 
swept  through  the  leafless  woods  and  howled  among  the  ohim« 
neys  and  battlements  of  the  Gothic  mansion ;  the  owl  screeched 
from  the  top  of  the  turret.  Near  a  large  fire,  the  family  sat 
down  to  Kupper;  the  repast  was  cordial  and  the  behavior 
friendly.  The  youthful  daughter  of  the  host  timidly  questioned 
her  guests,  who,  with  becoming  gravity,  commended  her  beauty 
and  modesty.  The  good  fathers  entertained  the  whole  family 
with  their  agreeable  converse ;  they  related  some  affecting  story, 
for  they  had  always  met  with  many  remarkable  things  in  their 
distant  missions  among  the  savages  of  America  or  the  tribes  of 
Tartary.  Their  long  beard,  their  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the 
ancient  East,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  ask  for 
hospitality,  revived  the  recollection  of  those  times  when  a  Thales 
and  an  Anacharsis  thus  travelled  in  Asia  and  Greece. 

After  supper  the  mistress  called  her  servants,  and  one  of  the 
fathers  was  invited  to  perform  the  accustomed  family  devotions ; 
the  two  monks  then  retired  to  rest,  wishing  their  hosts  every 
sort  of  prosperity.  Next  morning,  upon  inquiry  for  the  aged 
travellers,  it  was  found  that  they  were  gone,  like  those  sacred 
visions  which  sometimes  visit  the  habitations  of  the  good. 

Was  there  any  thing  calculated  to  harrow  the  soul,  any  errand 
which  persons,  averse  to  tears,  durst  not  undertake  for  fear  of 
compromising  their  pleasures ;  it  was  to  the  inmates  of  the  convent 
that  it  was  immediately  consigned,  and  more  p.irticularly  to  the 
fathers  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  supposed  that  men 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  suffering  ought  naturally  to  be 
the  heralds  of  misfortune.  One  was  obliged  to  carry  to  a  family 
the  disastrous  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  its  fortune,  another 
to  inform  the  parent  of  the  death  of  an  only  son.  The  great 
Bourdaloue  himself  performed  this  painful  duty :  he  presented 
himself  in  silence  at  the  door  of  the  father,  crossed  h''?  hands 
upon  his  breast,  made  a  profound  inclination,  and  retired  mute  as 
death,  of  which  he  was  the  interpreter. 

Can  we  suppose  that  it  afforded  much  pleasure,  (we  mean 
what  tho  world  would  deem  such,)  can  we  suppose  that  it  was  a 
very  a<;reeable  office,  for  a  Carmelite  or  a  Franciscan  to  go  from 
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prison  to  prison,  to  announce  to  the  criminal  his  sentence,  to 
hear  his  sad  tale,  to  administer  consolation  to  him,  and  to  remain 
for  entire  days  amid  the  most  agonizing  scenes?  In  the  per- 
formance of  these  pious  duties,  the  sweat  has  often  been  seen  to 
flow  from  the  brow  of  these  sympathizing  monks  and  to  trickle 
upon  their  robes,  making  them  forever  sacred,  in  spite  of  the 
sarcasms  of  infidels.  And  yet  what  honor,  what  profit,  accrued 
to  these  suns  of  charity  from  so  many  sacrifices,  except  the  deri- 
sion of  thp  world,  and,  perhsps,  the  abuse  of  the  very  prisoners 
whom  they  went  to  console  ?  Men,  ungrateful  as  they  are,  at 
least  acknowledr;i'd  their  own  insufficiency  in  tliese  important 
incidents  of  life,  siuce  they  confided  them  to  religion,  the  only 
efliectual  resource  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misfortune.  0  apostle 
of  Chris'u '  what  scenes  didst  tliou  witness  when,  standing  beside 
the  executioner,  thou  wast  not  afraid  of  being  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  wretched  culprit,  and  wast  his  last  friend  upon 
earth !  Here  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  that  the 
world  can  exhibit  I  At  the  two  corners  of  the  scaffold  human 
justice  and  divine  justice  ate  met  face  to  face.  The  one,  im- 
placable, and  supported  by  an  avenging  sword,  is  accompanied  b}i 
despair ;  the  sweet  attendants  of  the  other  are  pity  and  hope. 
The  one  has  for  h*"*  minister  a  man  of  blood,  the  other  a  man  of 
peace.  The  one  condemns,  the  other  absolves.  The  former  says 
to  the  victim,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  "  Thou  must  die !" 
the  latter  cries,  "  Child  of  innocence  or  of  repentance,  speed  thy 
flight  to  heaven !"' 


'  AVben  our  author  drew  this  interesting  picture  of  a  pious  priest  discharg- 
ing the  most  painful  of  all  duties,  he  probably  had  in  his  mind  a  particular 
occurrence.  As  the  innocent  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  scaffold,  to  be  mur- 
dered hy  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  Abb6  Edgeworth,  his  intrepid  and  faithful 
confessor,  addressed  him  with  tlMse  sublime  expressions : — "FiU  d«  St.  Louii, 
montez  au  del  I"    B. 


BOOK  rv. 

MISSIONS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OENEBAL   SURVEY  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 

Here  is  another  of  those  grand  and  original  ideas  which  "^ 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Christian  religion.  Idolatrous  nations 
knew  nothing  of  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  animates  the 
apostle  of  the  gospel.  The  ancient  philosophers  themselves 
never  quitted  the  enchanting  walks  of  Academus  and  the  plea- 
sures of  Athens  to  go,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sublime  impulse, 
to  civilize  the  savage,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  cure  the  sick, 
to  clothe  the  poor,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace  and  harmony  among 
hostile  nations ;  but  this  is  what  Christians  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  every  day.  Neither  oceans -nor  tempests,  neither  the 
ices  of  the  pole  nor  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  can  damp  their  zeal. 
They  live  with  the  Esquimaux  in  his  seal-skin  cabin ;  they  sub- 
sist on  train-oil  with  the  Greenlander ;  they  traverse  the  solitude 
with  the  Tartar  or  the  Iroquois ;  they  mount  the  dromedary  of 
the  Arab  or  accompany  the  wandering  Caffir  in  his  burning 
deserts;  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Indian,  have  become  their 
converts.  Not  an  island,  not  a  rock  in  the  ocean  has  escaped 
their  zeal ;  and,  as  of  old  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  inade- 
quate to  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  so  the  globe  itself  is  too 
contracted  for  their  charity. 

When  regenerated  Europe  presented  to  the  preachers  of  the 
true  faith  but  one  great  family  of  brethren,  they  turned  their 
eyes  toward  those  distant  regions  where  so  many  souls  sHll 
languished  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  They  were  filled  with 
compassion  on  beholding  this  degradation  of  man,  and  they  felt 
within  them  an  irresistible  desire  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
47*  667 
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salvation  of  them  benighted  gtrangon.  They  had  to  penetrate 
immense  forests,  to  traverse  almost  impassable  morasses,  to  cross 
dangerous  rivers,  to  climb  inaccessible  rooki;  they  had  to  en- 
counter nations  who  were  cruel,  superstitious,  and  jealous;  in 
some  they  had  to  struggle  with  the  ignorance  of  barbarism,  in 
others  with  the  prejudices  of  civilisation.  All  these  obstacles 
were  incapable  of  daunting  them.  They  who  no  longer  believe 
in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  must  at  least  admit  tliut,  if  the 
missionary  is  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no  Jiiivation  but  in 
the  Christian  faith,  the  act  by  which  he  dooriS  himself  to  suffer, 
ings  of  every  kind  to  save  an  idolater  far  burpasses  the  greatest 
ptrsooal  sacrifices  recorded  in  history. 

vVhcn  a  man,  in  sight  of  a  whole  nation,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
his  relatives  and  friends,  exposes  himself  to  death  for  his  native 
country,  ho  exchanges  a  few  days  of  life  for  ages  of  glory;  he 
sheds  lustre  on  his  family,  he  raises  it  to  wealth  and  honor. 
But  the  missionaiy  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  who  dies  a  painful  death,  without  spectators,  without 
applause,  without  advantage  to  those  who  are  dear  to  him, — 
obscure,  despised,  characterized  as  a  madman,  an  idiot,  a  fanatic, 
and  all  to  procure  eternal  happiness  to  an  unknown  savage, — by 
what  name  shall  we  call  such  a  death,  such  a  sacrifice  ? 

Various  religious  congregations  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  missions: — the  Dominicans,  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests  of  the  foreign  missions. 
Of  these  missions  there  were  four  different  classes : — 

1.  The  missions  of  the  Levant,  comprehending  the  Archi- 
pelago, Constantinople,  Syria,  Armenia,  the  Crimea,  Ethiopia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt. 

2.  The  missions  of  America,  beginning  at  Hudson's  Bay  and 
extending  through  Canada,  Louisiana,  California,  the  Antilles, 
and  Guiana,  to  the  celebrated  settlements  of  Paraguay. 

3.  The  missions  of  India,  embracing  Hindostan,  the  penin- 
sula on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  Manilla,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

4.  The  missions  of  China,  to  which  were  annexed  those  of 
Tonquin,  Coohin-China,  and  Japan. 

Besides  these,  there  were  some  congregations  in  Iceland  and 
among  the  negroes  of   Africa,  but  they  were  not  regularly 
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BoppHed.  A  Presbyterian  miaaion  was  recently  attempted  at 
Otaheite. 

When  the  Jeenits  first  pablished  that  invalnable  correspond- 
ence entitled  Lettret  £difiante»,  it  was  quoted  ind  commended 
by  every  writer.  Implicit  faith  was  given  to  its  authority,  and 
the  facts  which  it  contained  were  considered  as  indubitable ;  but 
it  soon  became  the  fashion  to  decry  what  had  been  so  highly 
admired.  These  letters  were  written  by  Christian  priests.  How 
was  it  possible,  then,  that  they  could  possess  any  merit  1  People 
were  not  ashamed  to  prefer,  or  rather  to  feign  to  prefer,  the 
travels  of  a  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  distinguished  only  for  his 
ignorance  and  disregard  of  truth,  to  those  of  a  Dutertre  and 
a  Charlevoix.  Scholars  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  first 
tribunals  in  China,  who  had  passed  thirty  or  forty  years  at  the 
court  of  the  emperors  themselves,  who  spoke  and  wrote  the 
language  of  the  country,  who  associated  with  the  little  and  lived 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  great,  who  had  visited  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  closely  studied  the  manners,  religion, 
and  laws  of  that  vast  empire, — these  scholars,  whose  numerous 
performances  enriched  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
found  themselves  treated  as  impostors  by  a  man  who  had  never 
been  out  of  the  European  quarter  at  Canton,  who  knew  not  a 
single  word  of  Chinese,  and  whose  whole  merit  consisted  in  flatly 
contradicting  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries.  All  this  is  now 
well  known,  and  justice,  though  tardy,  has  been  done  to  the 
Jesuits.  Pompous  embassies  have  been  sent  at  a  prodigious 
expense  by  mighty  nations;  but  have  they  furnished  us  with  any 
information  which  we  had  not  before  received  from  a  Duhalde 
and  a  Le  Comte?  or  have  they  detected  any  falsehoods  in  the 
narratives  of  those  fathers  ? 

A  missionary,  in  fact,  cannot  but  be  an  excellent  traveller. 
Being  obliged  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
preaches  the  gospel,  to  conform  to  their  customs,  to  live  for  a 
long  time  among  all  classes  of  society,  to  endeavor  to  penetrate 
into  the  palace  as  well  as  the  cottage,  if  he  is  but  scantily  en- 
dowed with  genius  he  cannot  fail  to  collect  a  multitude  of  valu- 
able facts.  The  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  travels  post-haste  with 
an  interpreter,  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  expose 
himself  to  a  thousand  dangers  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
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of  mannera  and  oa«itom&, — ^\^i  man,  though  poaseiwed  of  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  an  aoonrate  observer,  will,  nevertheless, 
be  able  to  gain  but  very  superficial  notionH  respecting  people  of 
whom  he  can  catch  ouly  a  transient  glimpse  as  he  hastens  through 
their  country.  ^ 

The  Jesuit  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education 
over  the  ordinary  traveller.  The  superiors  required  various 
qualities  in  the  students  destined  for  the  miMtions.  For  the  Le- 
'  vant,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  Greek,  Coptic,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  languages,  and  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  medi< 
cine;  for  ludia  and  China  were  wanted  astronomers,  mathema- 
ticians, geographers,  and  mechanicians;  and  America  was  re- 
served for  the  naturalists.*  And  how  many  pious  disguises  and 
artifices,  how  many  changes  of  life  and  manners,  were  they 
obliged  to  adopt  in  order  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  mankind !  At 
Madura  the  missionary  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Indian  peni- 
tent, submitted  to  all  his  customs,  practised  all  his  austerities, 
however  nepugnant  and  puerile ;  in  China  he  became  a  raandarin 
and  a  literary  character;  among  the  Iroquois  he  turned  hunter 
and  savage. 

Almost  all  the  French  missions  were  established  by  Colbert 
and  Louvois,  who  were  aware  of  the  service  they  would  render  to 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce.  Fathers  Fontenay,  Tachard, 
Qerbillon,  Le  Comte,  Bouvet,  and  Visdelou,  were  sent  to  India 
by  Louis  XIY. ;  they  were  all  mathematicians,  and  by  the  king's 
command  they  were  admitted  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  previously  to  their  departure. 

Father  BrSdevent,  known  for  his  physico-mathematical  disser- 
tation, unfortunately  died  while  traversing  Ethiopia;  but  the 
public  reaped  the  benefit  of  part  of  his  labors.  Father  Sicard 
visited  Egypt  with  draughtsmen  famished  him  by  M.  do  Maure- 
pas.  His  great  work,  under  the  title  of  Description  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Egypt,  having  been  deposited  while  yet  in  manu- 
script in  the  profession-house  of  the  Jesuits,  was  thence  stolen, 
and  no  tidings  have  ever  been  heard  of  it  since.  Certainly  no 
person  was  better  qualified  to  acquaint  us  with  the  state  of  Persia 


I  See  the  Lettret  Ediflantu  and  Fleury's  work  on  the  qnalittea  neoessary  for 
a  miBsiouBry. 
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Ufl  the  hiitory  of  the  renowned  Thunai  Konli  Khan  then  Buin 
the  monk,  who  wu  fint  phjiioian  to  that  eonqneror  and  attended 
him  in  ail  hii  ezpeditioni.  Father  O»ur*doaz  informed  oa  re- 
■peoting  the  manofacturee  and  dye>  of  India.  China  waa  u  well 
known  to  us  as  France;  we  had  original  manuaoripta  and  tranih 
lationa  of  its  history;  we  had  Chinese  herbals,  geographies,  and 
books  of  mathematics;  and,  to  crown  the  singularity  of  this 
extraordinary  mission,  Father  Riooi  wrote  moral  works  in  the 
language  of  ConfVicius,  and  is  still  accounted  an  elegant  author 
at  Pekin. 

If  China  is  now  c\  igainst  us,  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
dispute  with  the  Engiitiu  the  empire  of  India,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  on  the  point  of  opening  to  us  those 
vast  r^ons.  "They  had  succeeded  in  America,"  says  Voltaire, 
« in  teaching  savages  the  necessary  arts ;  they  succeeded  also  in 
China  in  teaching  a  polished  nation  the  most  sublime  sciences."* 

The  services  which  they  rendered  to  their  country  throughout 
the  Levant  are  equally  well  established.  Were  any  authentic 
proof  of  this  required,  it  would  be  found  in  the  following  distin- 
guished testimonial  :— 

THE  kino's  WABRANT. 

"This  day,  the  seventh  of  June,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  the  king  being  at  St.  Oermain-en-Laye,  wish- 
ing to  gratify  and  favor  the  French  fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  who  are  missionaries  in  the  Levant,  in  consideration  of 
their  seal  for  religion,  and  of  <A«  advantageu  which  hia  ntb- 
jectB,  rending  and  trafficking  in  those  parts,  derive  from  their 
instructi<m»,  his  majesty  has  retained  and  retains  them  for  his 
chaplains  in  the  church  and  consular  chapel  of  the  city  of  Aleppo 

in  Syria,  &o.' 

(^Signed,)  Louis." 

To  these  same  missionaries  we  are  indebted  for  the  attachment 
to  the  French  name  still  cherished  by  the  savages  in  the  forests 
of  America.  A  white  handkerchief  is  sufficient  to  insure  you  a 
safe  passage  through  hostile  tribes,  and  to  procure  you  every- 
where lodging  and  hospitality.     The  Jesuite  of  Canada  and 
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IiOTUiiaiia  diaooyeted  new  atUoles  of  trade,  new  dyeing  materials 
and  medidnes,  and  dixeoted  the  attention  of  the  ooloniata  to 
their  ooltivation.  By  natoraliiing  in  onr  oonntiy  the  inaeota, 
birds,  and  plants  of  foreign  climes/  they  added  to  Uie  riches  of 
onr  manofactories,  to  the  delicades  of  oar  taUe,  and  te  the  shade 
of  onr  woods. 

They,  too,  were  the  writers  of  those  simple  or  el^;ant  annals 
which  we  possess  in  relation  to  our  colonies.  What  an  admirable 
history  is  that  of  the  Antilles  by  Dntertre,  or  that  of  New  France 
by  Charlevoix  1  The  works  of  those  pions  authors  are  fraught 
with  ereiy  spedes  of  science;  learned  dissertations,  poMraitnres 
of  manners,  plans  of  improTcment  for  our  settiements,  the  men- 
tion of  useful  objects,  moral  reflections,  interesting  iidyentures, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  them.  You  there  find  the  history  of  an 
acacia  or  Chinese  willow,  as  well  as  that  of  an  emperor  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  stabbing  himself;  and  the  account  of  the  con- 
version of  a  Paria  in  the  middle  of  a  treatise  on  the  mathematics 
of  tho'Bramins.  The  style  of  these  narratives,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  sublime,  is  often  admirable  for  its  simplicity.  Lastiy, 
astronomy,  and  chiefly  geography,  were  annually  enriched  by  onr 
missionaries  with  new  information.  A  Jesuit  in  Tartary  sheets 
with  a  Huron  woman  whom  he  had  known  in  Canada;  from  this 
extraordinary  circumstance  he  infers  that  the  American  con- 
tinent approached  at  the  northwest  to  the  Anatio  coast,  and  thus 
he  conjectured  the  existence  of  that  strait  which  long  afterward 
conferred  gloiy  on  a  Behring  and  a  Cook.  Great  part  of  Canada 
and  all  Louisiana  were  explored  by  our  missionaries.  In  calling 
the  savages  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Christianityj  they  transferred  to  us 
those  coasts  which  proved  a  mine  of  WMlth  for  our  commerce 
and  a  nursery  for  onr  seamen.  Such  is  a  small  part  of  the  ser^ 
vices  which  these  men,  now  so  despised,  found  means  to  render 
to  their  country.* 

■  Two  monki,  during  the  ttipi  of  JuatiaiMi,  bfougbt  the  int  ■{Ikwormi 
from  Serindk  to  Constantinople.  For  the  torkey-fowl,  ud  ler^  foreign 
trees  »nd  ihrabi,  natoralited  in  Bnrope^  we  are  indebted  alao  to  the  mil- 
■ioBMries. 

*  There  een  learoely  be  a  doubt  that,  if  a  band  of  minionariei  were  employed 
to  Obriitianiie  the  aaragea  of  Floridai  New  Mezieo,  and  OaUfnrnia,  the  United 
Statei  goTemment  would  l>e  apared  a  Taat  amount  of  treaauo  and  the  aacriAee 
ef  many  Talnaltle  Uvea.    T. 
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OHAFTEB  It 

MISnOIfB  OF  THX  XilVAIIT. 

Each  of  the  mianona  had  a  ohanoter  and  H  apeeiea  of  saffei^ 
ingi  peooliar  to  itadf.  Thoae  of  the  Levuit  picaented  •  apec* 
taole  of  a  veiy  philoaophical  nature.  How  powerfol  waa  that 
Ohriatian  voice  which  reaonnded  amid  the  tomba  of  Axgoa  and 
the  rninp  of  Sparta  and  Athena  I  In  tooae  aame  ialanda  of  Nazoa 
and  Salamia  which  gaye  birth  to  the  brilliant  theoriea  that  tomod 
the  heada  of  the  Greeka,  a  poor  Catholic  prieat,  diagoiaed  aa  a 
Turic,  throwa  himaelf  into  a  boat,  lands  at  aome  wretched  cabin 
formed  among  the  broken  ahafta  of  columns,  adminiatera  conaola- 
tion  fo  a  descendant  of  the  conquerora  of  Xerxea  extended  on  a 
conch  of  straw,  diatribntea  alms  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ, 
and — doing  good,  as  others  do  evil,  under  the  veil  of  darkneas— 
returns  in  secret  to  his  desert 

The  man  of  science  who  goes  to  measure  the  relics  of  antiquity 
in  the  solitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  undoubtedly  aome  claim 
to  our  admiration;  but  there  ia  a  man  who  command  atill  higher 
respect, — some  unknown  Bossuet  expounding  the  words  of  the 
prophete  <m  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Babylon. 

It  pleased  the  Almighty  that  there  should  be  an  abundant 
harvest  on  so  rich  a  soil:  ground  like  that  could  not  be  unfruit- 
ful. "We  left  Serpho,"  says  Father  Xavier,  "more  cheered 
than  I  am  capable  of  expressing  here;  the  people  loading  us  with 
benedictions,  and  thanking  God  a  thousand  times  for  having  in> 
spired  us  with  the  design  and  the  resolution  of  visiting  them 
among  their  rooks  I"* 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  as  well  aa  the  sands  of  Thebais, 
witnessed  the  self-deVotion  of  these  missionaries.  They  are  in- 
expressibly hapi^  in  ^ving  a  lively  interest  to  the  most  trifling 
circumstances.  If,  for  example,  they  are  describing  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  they  tell  you  of  four  stone  altars  which  are  aeen  at 
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ihe  foot  of  tbose  trees,  and  where  the  Maionite  monks  performed 
a  solemn  mass  on  the  anniyersaij  of  the  Transfigaration.  Their 
religions  voices  seem  to  mingle  with  the  mnrmnr  of  those  woods 
celebrated  by  Solomon  and  J,eTfivp\iafi,  «nd  with  the  noise  of  the 
torrents  falling  from  the  mountains. 

Are  they  speaking  .of  the  yalley  where  flows  the  holy  nvdr, 
they  say,  "  In  these  rocky  hUls  are  deep  oarems  which  formerly 
served  as  so  many,  cells  for  a  great  namber  <^  reolofev,,  who  had 
chosen  these  retreats  as  the  only  witnesses  npon  earth  of  the 
severity  of  their  penimoe.  It  was  the  tears  of  these  picas  peni- 
tents that  gave  to  the  river  jqst  referred  to  the  name  of  the 
holy  river.  Its  «onrce  is  in  the  monntains  of  Lebanon.  The 
fight  of  those  caverns  and  that  river  in  this  frightful  desert 
excites  compunction,  a  love  of  penance,  and  compassion  for  those 
sensoal  and  woridly  souls  who  {vefer  a  few  days  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  to  an  etemi^  of  bliss."*  In  our  opinion,  tiiis  pas- 
sage is  a  perfect  model  both  in  regard  to  s^le  and  sentiment. 

TlifiBrt  missionarieB  possessed  a  wonderftil  instinct  for  tracking 
ont  Blisfoitane  ftnd  pursuing  it  even  to  its  last  hiding-place.  The 
slave-prisons  and  the  galleys  infected  with  the  plt^e  could  not 
escape  their  ingenious  charity.  Hear  what  Father  Tarillon  says 
in  his  lettter  to  Pontchartndn:-^ 

"The  services  which  we  render  to  these  poor  creatures  (the 
Ohristiui  slaves  at  Constantinople)  consist  in  keeping  them  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  fitith;  in  procuring  them  relief  from 
the  charity  of  the  faithful;  in  attending,  them  during  illness; 
and,  lastiy,  in  assisting  them  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
If  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  we  encounter  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties,  I  can  affirm  that  Ood  rewards  it  with  great 
consolations 

"In  times  of  pestilence,  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  close  at  hand 
to  attend  snob  persons  as  are  infected,  and  as  we  have  here  pidy 
four  or  five  missionaries,  our  custom  is  to  let  only  one  of  our  num- 
ber go  into  the  prison  and  remain  there  as  long  as  the  disease 
continues.  He  who  (Stains  permission  for  this  of  the  superior 
prepares  himself  for  the  task  during  a  few  days  of  retreat,  and 
takes  leaves  of  his  brethren  as  if  he  were  soon  to  die.    Some- 
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limes  h«  aooompliiliw  lus  iaofifioe  ihen,  and  aotnetimaB  1m 
eseapes  tbe  danger."* 

Father . Jaoqnes  Caohod  thai  writes  to  Father  TkrilloB  i^**  I 
am  now  soperior  to  all  the  fean  ezeited  by  odnti^oiu  distem- 
pers; and,  if  it  please  Gk»d,  I  shaU  not  die  of  this  disease,  after 
the  risks  which  I  have  ran.    I  am  jost  leaving  the  prison,  where 

I  have  administered  the  sacrament  to  eighty-two  persons 

In  the  daytime  I'  felt  not  the  least  symptom  of  fear.  It  was  only 
at  night,  daring  the  short  dnmbers  which  were  aOowed  me,  that 
my  mind  was  harassed  with  alarming  ideas.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger that  I  incurred,  or  perhaps  ever  shall  go  thnragh  in  my  life, 
was  in  the  hold  of  a  man-of-war  of  «ghty-two  gans.  The  slaves, 
in  concert  with  their  oveFseers,  had  made  me  go  down  to  them  in 
the  evening,  to  confess  them  all  night  and  to  say  mass  very 
early  in  the  morning.  We  were  shut  ap,  according'  to  oostom, 
ander  a  doable  lock.  Of  fifty-two  slaves  whom  I  cobfiBssed, 
twelve  were  sick,  and  three  died  before  my  depwrtare;  jo^, 
then,  what  an  atmosphere  I  most'  have  bieathed  in  that  dose 
place  without  the  smallest  aperture  I  Qod,  who,  in  his  goodness, 
saved  me  on  tlus  occasion,  will  preserve  me  on  many  others."* 

A  man  who  voluntarily  shuts  himself  up  in  a  prison  in  time  of 
pestilence, — ^who  candidly  aoknowled<res  his  terrors,  and  neverthe- 
less overcomes  them  from  a  motive  of  charity,-— who  afterward 
obtains  access  by  a  bribe,  as  if  to  enjoy  illicit  pleasures,  to  the 
hold  of  a  man-of-war,  in  order  to  attend  the  infected  Blaves,-^r8uch 
a  man,  it  must  be  allowed,  obeys  not  any  natural  impulse;  here 
is  something  more  than  humanity.  This  the  missionaries  admit, 
and  they  assume  not  the  credit  of  these  sublime  actions.  "  It  is 
Ood,"  they  frequently  repeat,  "  who  gives  us  this  strength;  none 
of  the  merit  belongs  to  us." 

A  young  missionary  not  yet  inured  to  dangers  like  those  vete- 
rans, bending  under  their  hardships  and  evangelical  laurels,  is 
astonished  at  having  escaped  the  firat  peril ;  he  fears  that  it  has 
happened  through  his  fault,  and  seems  mortified  at  the  circum- 
stance. After  having  given  his  superior  an  account  of  the  pesti- 
lence, (luring  which  he  was  often  obliged  to  lay  hit  tar  clo$e  to 
the  lip»  of  the  in/eeted,  that  he  might  catch  their  expiring  vmrdi, 


I  LeUr.  td\f,,  tome  L  p.  288. 
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lie  adds »— "  I  wu  not  wortliy  that  Qod  ihonld  be  pleaied  to  ao> 
eept  the  aaorifioe  of  mj  life  which  I  offend  him.  I  therefore  re> 
qaest  jonr  prajers  that  the  Almighty  may  forget  my  aimi  and 
gnuriouly  permit  me  to  die  for  his  sake." 

Fkther  Boaohet  writes  fh)m  India  in  the  followiiig  terms  :— 
"Oar  mission  is  more  flourishing  than  ever;  we  have  this  year 
had  /our  great  peneeutum."  It  was  this  same  Father  Boaohet 
who  sent  to  Earope  the  tables  of  the  Bramins  which  Bailly  made 
ose  of  in  his  History  of  Astronomy.  The  English  Company 
of  Oalontta  has  not  yet  made  pnblic  any  monaments  of  Indian 
science  which  had  not  been  explored  or  mentioned  by  oar  mis* 
sionaries;  and  yet  the  enlightened  English,  now  the  sovereigns 
of  sevenJ  extensiTC  kingdoms,  having  at  their  disposal  all  the 
resoarees  of  art  and  power,  most  certainly  possess  snperior  means 
of  snocess  to  those  enjoyed  by  a  poor,  solitary,  wandering,  and 
perseoated  Jesait.  "  If  we  were  to  appear  ever  so  little  openly 
in  pnblio,"  says  Boyer,  "  we  shonld  easily  be  discovered  by  oar 
looks  kdd  complexion.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  raise  a  still 
more  violent  perseoation  against  religion,  we  are  ander  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  oarselves  concealed  as  mach  as  possible.  I  pass 
whole  days  either  confined  in  a  boat,  which  I  never  qait  bat  at 
night,  to  visit  the  villages  contigaoas  to  the  rivers,  or  concealed 
in  some  seqaestered  habitation."*  The  boat  of  this  good  religious 
was  his  only  observatory;  but  he  who  possesses  ohuity  is  truly 
rich  and  ingenioos. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MISSIONS  OF  CHINA. 

Two  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  the  one  a  Pole,  the 
other  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  pene- 
trated into  China,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  It 
was  afterward  visited  at  two  difiisreni  times  by  Marco  Paolo,  a 
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Venetiaa,  Mid  hi*  kin«m«n  Nioholai  and  Matthow  r'aolo.  The 
PortogoflM,  having  disoovered  the  passage  by  sea  to  India,  formed 
a  settlement  at  Maoao;  and  Father  Riooi,  a  Jesuit,  resolved  to 
penetrate  into  the  vast  empire  of  Cathay,  eonoeming  which  so 
many  extraordinary  things  were  related.  He  first  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  Unguage,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  world.  Hb  ardor  vanquished  every  obstacle,  and,  after 
many  dangers  and  repeated  refusaUi,  he,  in  1682,*  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Chinese  magistrates  to  reside  at  Ohouaohen. 

Bicci,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Clavins,  and  was  himself  well  versed 
in  the  mathemaUos,  by  means  of  this  science  gained  patrons 
among  the  mandarins.  He  relinquished  the  dress  of  the  homes, 
and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  learned  class.  He  gave  lessons  in 
geometry,  in  which  he  contrived  to  inculcate  the  more  valqable 
precepts  of  Christian  morality.  He  resided  successively  at  Choo- 
aohen,  Nemcham,  Pekin,  and  Nankin,  sometimes  meeting  with 
ill-treatment,  at  others  being  reo^ved  with  joy ;  encountering 
adversity  with  invincible  fortitude,  and  still  cherishing  the  hope 
of  succeeding  in  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  At 
length  the  emperor  himself,  charmed  with  the  virtues  and  the 
talents  of  the  missionary,  permitted  him  to  reside  in  the  capital, 
and  granted  several  privileges  to  him,  and  also  to  the  partners  of 
his  toils.  The  Jesuits  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
discretion,  and  displayed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  They  respected  the  customs  of  the  Chinese,  and  con- 
formed to  them  in  every  point  that  was  not  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  gospel.  Embarrassments  attended  them  on  every 
side.  "Jealousy,"  says  Voltaire,  "  soon  destroyed  the  fruit  of 
their  prudence;  and  that  spirit  of  restlessness  and  contention, 
attached  in  Europe  to  knowledge  and  talenta,  frustrated  the 
grandest  designs."* 

Ricoi  was  equal  to  every  exigency.  He  answered  the  aoousfr- 
tions  of  his  enemies  in  Europe ;  he  superintended  the  in&nt  con- 
gregations in  China;  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics;  he  wrote 
controversial  books  in  the  Chinese  language  against  the  literati 
who  attacked  him ;  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  emperor, 


'  This  (bto,  wbioh  w«  And  in  thtM  different  edition!  of  tbe  work,  ii  ineor- 
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and  iogntiated  bimaelf  witli  the  ooort,  when  hia  poUihed  de- 
meanor gained  him  the  favor  of  the  great.  All  theae  haraasing 
oooapati<»8  ahortened  hia  daya.  He  terminated  at  Pekin  a  life 
of  flftyHMven  yeara,  half  of  whioh  had  been  apent  in  the  labora  of 
the  apoatleahip. 

After  Bioci'a  death  hia  miaaion  waa  interropted  by  the  revoIa> 
tiona  whioh  happened  in  Ohina;  bat  when  Onn-ohi,  the  Tartar 
emperor,  aaoended  the  throne,  he  appointed  Fatiber  Adam  Schall 
preaident  of  the  board  of  mathematica.  Oon-ohi  died,  and, 
daring  the  minority  of  hia  son  Gang^hi,  the  Ohxiatiap  religion 
experienced  new  penecutiona. 

When  the  emperor  oame  of  age,  the  calendar  being  in  geett 
oonfoaion,  it  waa  foand  neoeaaary  to  recall  the  miauoaariea.  The 
yoang  prince  conceived  a  partiality  for  Yerbieat,  the  aacoesaor  of 
Schall.  He  directed  that  the  doctrinea  of  Ghriatianity  ahonld  be 
examined  by  the  tribunal  of  the  atatea  of  the  empire,  and  made 
lOmarka  with  hia  own  hand  on  the  memoir  of  the  Jeaaita.  The 
jodgea,  'after  mature  inveatigation,  declared  that  the  Christian 
religion  waa  good,  and  that  it  contained  nothing  inimical  to  parity 
of  morala  and  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

It  waa  worthy  of  the  disciplea  of  Oonfaciaa  to  pronoonce  aach 
a  aentence  in  favor  of  the  precepta  of  Ohriat.  Shortly  after  this 
decree.  Father  Yerbieat  aammoned  from  Paris  those  learned 
Jesuits  who  carried  the  glory  of  the  French  name  to  the  veiy 
centre  of  Asia. 

The  Jesuit  who  waa  bound  for  China  provided  himjself  with 
telescope  and  compasses.  He  appeared  at  the  cpurt  of  Pekin 
with  all  the  urbanity  of  the  court  of  Louia  XlY.  and  surrounded 
by  the  retinue  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Unrolling  maps,  turning 
globes,  and  tracing  spheres,  he  taught  the  astonished  mandarins 
both  the  real  course  of  the  stars  and  the  true  name  of  Him  who 
goides  them  in  their  orbits.  He  combated  errora  in  physios  only 
with  a  view  to  correct  those  of  morality;  he  replaced  in  the 
heart,  as  its  proper  seat,  that  simplicity  which  he  baniahed  from 
the  understanding,  exciting  at  once  by  hia  manners  and  his  at- 
tainmenta  a  profound  veneration  for  hia  God  and  a  high  esteem 
for  his  native  land. 

It  was  a  proud  sight  for  France  to  behold  her  humble  religious 
regulating  in  China  the  annals  of  a  great  empire.     Questions 
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w«r«  tranamittefl  from  Pekin  to  Fkris  i  ohraadlogy,  utconomy, 
natonl  hiitoiy,  were  w  many  rabjeeti  for  oorions  ud  learned 
diaooaaion.  Ohineae  booka  were  traaalated  into  Frenoh,  and 
French  into  Ohineae.  Father  Parennin,  in  hia  letter  addreaaed 
to  Fontenelle,  thus  wrote  to  the  Academy  of  Soiencea :— "  Yon 
will  perhapa  be  surpriaed  that  I  ahould  aend  you  from  this  dis- 
tant part  of  the  globe  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  a  course  of  medicine, 
and  questions  on  natural  philosophy,  written  in  a  language  with 
which  you  are  doubtleaa  unacquainted ;  but  your  aurpriae  will 
oeaae  when  you  find  that  it  is  your  own  worka  which  I  have 
transmitted  to  you  in  a  Tartar  dreas."* 

The  reader  ahould  peruse  this  letter  from  beginning  to  end : 
it  breathea  that  tone  of  politeness  and  that  style  of  u^anity  al- 
moat  entirely  forgotten  at  the  present  day.  Ydtaire  character- 
ilea  the  writer  aa  a  man  celebrated  for  his  attainmenta  and  dia- 
cretion,  and  who  spoke  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languagea  very 
fluently;  and  continuea,  "  He  is  more  particnhirly  known  among 
us  by  his  luminous  and  instructive  anawers  to  the  difficulties 
started  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers  respecting  the 
sciences  of  China."* 

In  1711,  the  emperor  of  China  gave  the  Jeauita  three  inscrip- 
tions, composed  by  himself,  for  a  church  which  they  were  erect- 
ing at  Pekin.  That  for  the  front  waa  :—To  the  true  principle  of 
all  thivigt.  For  one  of  the  two  oolnmns  of  the  portico  was  de- 
signed the  following : — He  ie  infinitely  good  and  infinitely  Ju$t ; 
he  enlightem,  he  ntpporte,  he  directs  a22  things,  leith  supreme 
authority  and  with  sovereign  justice.  The  other  column  dis- 
played these  words  :—He  had  no  beginning;  he  will  hate  no  end: 
he  produced  all  things  from  the  commencement  of  time;  he  it  is 
who  governs  them  and  is  their  read  Lord.  Whoever  takes  any 
interest  in  the  glory  of  his  country  cannot,  without  deep  emotion, 
behold  poor  French  missionaries  imparting  such  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  Being  to  the  ruler  of  many  millions.  What  a  truly 
noble  application  of  religion  1 

The  common  people,  the  mandarins,  the  men  of  letters,  in 
crowds  embraced  the  new  doctrine;  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  in    particular,  found    the  most   favorable    reception. 
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"  Before  the  eommanion,"  Mja  Father  Prtfmve,  eited  by  Father 
Fooquet,  "  I  repeated  aloud  the  aote  that  ought  to  be  performed 
(m  approaehing  the  holy  norameiit.  Though  the  Ohinese  tongue 
is  not  fertile  in  ezpreaaiona  for  the  affeotiona  of  the  heart,  thii 

exercise  was  very  suooessfol I  remarked' in  the  faces 

of  these  good  Christians  a  devotion  which  I  had  never  yet 
perceived."* 

"Loukang,"  adds  the  same  missionary,  "had  pven  me  a 
liking  for  country  missiona  I  walked  out  of  the  town  and 
found  numbers  of  poor  people  everywhere  at  work.  I  accosted 
one  of  them,  rhose  looks  were  prepossessing,  and  spoke  to  him 
concerning  Ood.  He  seemed  pleased  with  what  I  said,  and 
invited  me,  by  way  of  doing  me  an  honor,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
HaU  of  Ancettort.  This  is  the  best  building  in  the  town,  and 
belongs  in  common  to  all  the  inhabitants,  because,  having  for 
a  long  time  made  it  a  practice  not  to  intermarry  with  strangers, 
they  are  now  all  related,  and  have  the  same  forefathers.  Here 
then  it 'was  that  several  of  them,  quitting  their  work,  assembled 
to  hear  the  sacred  doctrine."*  Is  not  this  a  scene  of  the  Odys- 
sey, or  rather  of  the  Bible  ? 

An  empire  whose  immutable  manners  had  for  two  thousand 
years  been  proof  against  time,  revolutions,  and  conquest, — this 
empire  is  suddenly  changed  at  the  voice  of  a  Christian  monk, 
who  has  repaired  thither  alone  from  the  extremities  of  Europe. 
The  most  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  the  most  ancient  customs,  a 
religion  consecrated  by  a  long  succession  of  ages,  all  give  way, 
all  disappear,  before  the  mere  name  of  the  Ood  of  the  gospel. 
At  the  very  moment  we  are  writing,  at  the  moment  when 
Christianity  is  persecuted  in  Europe,  it  u  propagated  in  China. 
That  fire  which  was  thought  to  be  extinguished  is  rekindled,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  after  persecutions.  When  the  clergy  were 
massacred  in  France,  when  they  were  stripped  of  their  posses- 
sions and  honors,  many  were  ordained  priests  in  secret;  the 
proscribed  bishops  were  often  obliged  to  refuse  orders  to  young 
men  desirous  of  flying  to  martyrdom.  This  adds  one  more  to  the 
thousand  proofs  already  existing,  how  grossly  they  had  mistaken 
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the  ipirit  €i  Ohristisnity  who  hoped  to  uiBihUato  it  bj  flro 
and  Ikgot  Unlike  all  human  thinga,  whoae  nature  i«  to 
periih  under  tormente,  the  tme  religion  flonriahea  in  adTeraitj : 
for  God  hu  impreaaed  it  with  the  aame  aeal  that  he  haa  aet  npon 
yirtoe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MiMioira  or  pabaouat. 

Cbnvemon  0/  Ike  Savcigu.* 

Wbiu  Ohriatianity  flonriahed  among  the  worahippen  of 
Fohi,  and  other  miaaionariea  were  announcing  it  to  the  noble 
Japaneee  or  at  the  conrta  of  aultana,  it  waa  aeen  gliding,  aa  it 
were,  into  the  inmoet  foresta  of  Paraguay,  to  tame  thoae  Indian 
nationa  who  lived  like  birda  on  the  branohea  of  treea.  What  an 
extraordinaiy  religion  muat  that  be  which,  at  ita  will,  unitea  the 
political  and  moral  forces,  and  from  ita  superabundant  reaourooa 
prodncea  govemmcnta  aa  excellent  aa  those  of  Minoa  and  Lyour- 
gua!  While  Europe  had  aa  yet  but  barbaroua  conatitutioos, 
formed  by  time  and  chance,  the  Christian  religion  revived  in  the 
New  World  all  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  systems  of  legislation. 
The  wandering  tribea  of  the  savages  of  Paraguay  became  fixed, 
and  at  the  word  of  Qoi  an  evangelical  republic  sprang  up  in  the 
wildest  of  deserts.  And  who  were  the  men  of  great  genius  that 
performed  these  prodigies  f  Simply  Jesuits,  who  were  often 
thwarted  in  their  designs  by  the  avarice  of  their  countrymen. 

It  waa  a  practice  generally  adopted  in  Spanish  America,  to 
make  slaves  of  the  Indiana  and  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  labon  of 
the  minea.  In  vain  did  the  oleigy,  both  secular  and  regular,  a 
thousand  timea  remonstrate  against  this  practice,  not  leas  impo- 
litic than  barbarous.  The  tribunals  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  and 
even  the  court  of  Madrid,  reechoed  with  the  continual  com- 

■  tot  thUand  tha  following  ebapUr,  im  XcMtm  idifianU$,  vols.  TiiLsnd  iz.{ 
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pUinto  of  the  miHiouurifli.*  "  We  pretend  not/'  add  they  to 
the  colonieti,  *'  to  prevent  yoar  making  a  profit  of  the  Indiuu 
in  legitimate  ways }  but  yoa  know  that  it  never  waa  the  king'e 
intention  that  you  should  oonsider  them  aa  alaTes,  and  that  the 

Uw  of  GKxl  ezpreesly  forbids  this We  deem  it  wrong 

to  deprive  them  of  tiieir  liberty,  to  which  they  have  a  natural 
right;  and  nothing  can  aathoriie  us  to  call  that  right  in  ques- 
tion."* 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  side  next  to  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  Oronoko  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  there  was  still  an 
immense  region,  peopled  by  savages,  to  which  the  Spianiards  had 
not  extended  their  devastations.  In  the  recesses  of  its  forests 
the  missionaries  undertook  to  found  a  Christian  republic  and  to 
confer  at  least  upon  a  small  number  of  Indians  those  blessings 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  for  all. 

The  first  step  they  took  was  to  obtain  of  the  court  of  Spain 
the  liberty  of  all  the  savages  whom  they  might  convert  to  the 
faith.  '  At  this  intelligence  the  colonists  took  the  alarm,  and  it 
waa  only  by  the  aid  of  wit  and  address  that  the  Jesuits  stole,  in 
some  measure,  the  permission  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  forests 
of  the  New  World.  At  length,  having  triumphed  over  human 
rapacity  and  malice,  and  meditating  one  of  the  noblest  designs 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  they  embarked  for  Rio 
de  la  Plata. 

That  great  river  has  for  its  tributary  the  stream  which  gave 
name  to  the  country  and  the  missions  whose  history  we  are 
sketching.  Paraguay,  in  the  hmguage  of  the  savages,  signifies 
the  Crowned  Biver,  because  it  rises  in  the  lake  Xanyes,  by 
which  it  thus  seems  to  be  crowned.  Before  it  swells  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay. 
Forests,  in  which  are  embosomed  other  forests,  levelled  by  the 
hand  of  time, — ^morasses  and  plains  completely  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season, — mountains  which  rear  deserts  over  deserts, — form 
part  of  the  vast  regions  waterad  by  the  Paraguay.  All  kinds  of 
game  abound  in  them,  as  well  as  tigen  and  hem.  The  woods 
are  full  of  bees,  which  produce  remarkably  white  wax  and 
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hoiMj  of  aooommon  fttgnno*.  H«ra  an  Men  Mrdi  with  the 
SVM*  iplendid  plamage,  leaemhling  Urge  flowen  of  red  and  bine, 
among  the  Terdant  folfage  of  the  treee.  A  Prenoh  miaaioaary, 
who  loet  Umaelf  in  theae  wilda,  givea  the  following  deaorjption 
of  them :—         ' 

«I  oontinned  my  route  without  knowing  whither  it  wonld 
lead  me,  and  without  meeting  any  peraon  flrom  whom  I  oould 
obtain  information.  In  the  midst  of  these  woods  I  aometimea 
met  with  enchanting  spots.  All  that  the  study  and  ingenuity 
of  man  eould  deyiae  to  render  a  place  agreeable  would  fkll  short 
of  the  beauties  which  simple  nature  has  here  collected. 

'*  These  charming  situations  reminded  me  of  the  ideaa  which 
I  had  formerly  conceived  when  reading  the  Utcs  of  the  ancient 
recluses  of  Thebais.  I  formed  a  wish  to  pass  the  reat  of  my 
days  in  these  forests,  whither  Providence  had  conducted  me,  that 
I  might  devote  all  my  attention  to  the  afUr  of  my  salvation, 
far  from  all  intercourse  with  men ;  but,  as  I  was  not  the  master 
of  my  destiny,  and  the  commands  of  the  Lord  were  expressly 
signified  in  those  of  my  superiors,  I  rejected  this  idea  as  an 
illusion."* 

The  Indians  who  were  found  in  these  retreats  resembled  their 
place  of  htbitatbn  only  in  its  worst  points.  This  indolent, 
stupid,  and  ferocious  race  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  the 
degradation  of  man  after  his  fall  Nothing  aflbrds  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature  than  the  littleness  of 
the  savage  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  desert. 

On  their  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  missionaries  sailed  up 
the  lUo  de  la  Plata,  entered  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
dispersed  over  its  wilds.  The  ancient  accounts  portray  them 
with  a  breviary  under  the  left  arm,  a  large  cross  in  the  right 
hand,  and  with  no  other  provision  than  their  trust  in  the 
Almighty.  They  represent  them  forcing  their  way  through 
forests,  wading  through  morasses  where .  they  were  up  to  the 
waist  in  water,  climbing  rugged  rooks,  searching  among  caverns 
and  precipices,  at  the  risk  of  meeting  with  serpents  and  ferocious 
beasts  instead  of  men  whom  they  were  seeking. 

Several  perished  with  hunger  and  from  the  hardships  they 
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endured.  Others  were  massMred  ud  derooied  by  the  Bavages. 
Father  Jjiiardi  was  found  transfixed  with  arrows  upon  a  rook; 
half  of  his  body  was  mangled  by  birds  of  prey,  and  his  breriaiy 
lay  open  beside  him  at  the  office  for  the  dead.  When  a  mis- 
sionary thus  discovered  the  remains  of  one  of  lus  companions, 
he  hastened  to  perform  the  funeral  rites;  and,  filled  with 
great  joy,  he  sung  a  solitary  Te  Dtum  over  the  grave  of  the 
martyr. 

Such  scenes,  perpetually  recurring,  astonished  the  barbarous 
hordes.  Sometimes  they  gathered  round  the  unknown  priest 
who  spoke  to  them  concerning  God,  and  looked  at  the  firmament 
to  which  he  pointed;  at  others  they  ran  from  him  as  a  magician, 
and  were  overcome  by  unusual  terrors.  The  religious  followed, 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  stop,  he  planted  his  cross  in 
a  conspicuous  place  and  concealed  himself  in  the  woods.  The 
savages  by  degrees  approached  to  examine  the  standard  of  peace 
erected  in  the  wilderness;  some  secret  magnet  seemed  to  attract 
them  to  this  emblem  of  their  salvation.  The  missionary  then, 
sallying  forth  all  at  once  from  his  ambuscade,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  surprise  of  the  barbarians,  invited  them  to 
relinquish  their  miserable  way  of  life,  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  society. 

When  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  their  efforts  with  a  few 
Indians,  they  had  recourse  to  another  method  of  winning  souls. 
They  had  remarked  that  the  savages  of  that  region  were  ex- 
tremely sensible  to  the  charms  of  music :  it  is  even  asserted 
that  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  impart  a  finer  tone  to  the  voice. 
The  missionaries,  therefore,  embarked  in  canoes  with  the  new 
converts,  and  sailed  up  the  rivers  sinj^ng  religious  hymns.  The 
neophytes  repeated  the  tunes,  as  tame  birds  sing  to  allure  the 
wild  ones  into  the  net  of  the  fowler.  The  savages  were  always 
taken  by  this  pious  snare.  Descending  from  their  mountains, 
they  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  listen  to  the  cap- 
tivating sounds;  and  many,  plunging  into  the  water,  swam 
after  the  enchanted  bark.  The  bow  and  arrow  dropped  from 
the  hand  of  the  savage,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  social  virtues  and 
of  the  first  sweets  of  humanity  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his 
wondering  and  confused  soul.     He  beheld  his  wife  and  his 
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in&nt  weep  for  unknowo  joy;  Boon,  yielding  to  an  imsistible 
impulse,  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  oraas,  and  mingled  torrents 
of  tears  with  the  regeneratiiig  waters  that  were  poured  upon 
his  head. 

Thus  the  Christian  religion  realised  in  the  forests  of  America 
what  fabulous  history  relates  of  an  Orpheus  and  an  Amphion, — 
a  reflection  so  natural  that  it  occurred  to  the  missionaries  them- 
selves.* Certain  it  is  that  their  relation,  though  strictly  true, 
wore  all  the  semblance  of  a  fiction. 


CHAPTER  V. 


USSIONS  or  PABAOUAT,  OONTINVKD. 

Chrittian  Xepublic — Happineu  of  the  Indiant. 

Thb  first  savages  who  complied  with  the  exhortations  of  the 
Jesuits  were  the  Guaranis, — a  tribe  scattered  along  the  rivers 
Paranapane,  Pirape,  and  Uraguay.  They  formed  a  large  village 
under  the  direction  of  Fathers  Maceta  and  Cataldino,  whose  names 
it  is  but  just  to  preserve  among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. This  village  was  called  Loretto;  and,  in  the  sequel,  as 
other  Indian  churches  were  successively  established,  they  were 
all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Reductions.  In  a 
few  years  their  number  amounted  to  thirty,  and  they  collectively 
composed  that  celebrated  Chrittian  commonwealth  which  seemed 
to  bis  a  relic  of  aatiqgity  discovered  in  the  New  World.  They 
confirmed  under  our  own  eyes  the  great  truth  known  to  Greece 
and  Rome, — that  men  are  to  be  civilized  and  empires  founded,  not 
by  the  abstract  principles  of  philosophy,  but  by  the  aid  of 
religion. 

Each  village  was  governed  by  two  missionaries  who  superin- 
tended the  affitirs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  little  repub- 
lics. No  stranger  was  permitted  to  reside  there  longer  than  three 
days;  and,  to  prevent  all  such  intercourse  as  was  liable  to  corrupt 
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the  mannen  of  the  new  Ohristiaiis,  they  were  not  pennitted  to 
learn  the  Spanish  language  e3  as  to  apeak  it,  though  all  the  oOn- 
yerts  eould  read  and  write  it  oonreotly. 

In  each  Reditctitm  there  were  two  sohods,  the  one  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  the  other  for  dancing  ahd  musie.  The 
Utter,  which  likewise  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  republics,  was  particularly  cultivated  by  the  Guarania, 
who  could  themselves  build  organs  and  make  harps,  flutes,  guitars, 
and  our  martial  instruments. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  two 
superiors  began  to  study  his  character.  If  he  appeaMd  adapted 
for  mechanical  occupations,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  workshops 
of  the  Reduction,  the  choice  of  which  was  left  to  himself.  Here 
he  became  a  goldsmith,  gilder,  watchmaker,  locksmith,  carpenter, 
cabinet-maker,  weaver,  or  founder.  All  these  trades  were  origi- 
nally established  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  who  had  learned  all 
the  useful  arts  for  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  the  Indiana 
in  tiiem  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stiahgers. 

Such  of  the  young  people  as  preferred  agricultural  punuits 
were  enrolled  in  the  class  of  husbandmen ;  and  those  who  still 
retained  any  strolling  propensity,  frov  their  former  way  of  life, 
wandered  about  with  the  flocks. 

The  women  worked  apart  from  the  men,  at  their  own  homes. 
At  the  beginning  of  every  week  a  certain  quantity  of  wool  and 
cotton  was  distributed  among  them.  This  they  were  to  return 
on  the  Saturday  evening  following,  ready  for  further  operations. 
They  were  likewise  engaged  in  rural  employments,  which  occu- 
pied their  leisure  without  exceeding  their  strength. 

There  were  no  public  marketsiin  the  villages;  but  on  stated 
days  each  family  was  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  One 
of  the  missionaries  superintended  the  distribution,  and  took  care 
that  the  shares  should  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  each  cottage. 

The  ringing  of  a  bell  was  the  signal  for  be^nning  and  leaving 
off  work.  It  was  heard  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  wheu  the  children 
immediately  assembled  in  the  church,  and  their  matin  concert, 
like  that  of  the  birds,  lasted  till  sunrise.  The  men  and  women 
afterward  attended  mass,  and  then  repaired  to  their  respective  la- 
bors.    At  the  decline  of  day  the  bell  again  summoned  the  new 
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eitiiens  to  tbe  altar,  and  evening  prayers  were  chanted  in  two 
|Hirt8,  aooompanied  by  a  inll  bond. 

The  ground  was  divided  into  lota,  and  each  fiunily  coltivated 
one  of  them  for  the  snpply  of  its  wants.  There  was  besides  a 
public  field  called  the  Potteuion  of  Ood.*  The  produce  of  this 
common  field  was  destined  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  bad 
crops,  and  to  support  the  widows,  orphans,  and  infirm.  It  like- 
wise served  as  a  fund  for  war.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any 
surplus  remained  in  the  public  exchequer,  it  went  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Church  and  to  discharge  the  tribute  of  a  gold 
crown  paid  by  every  family  to  the  king  of  Spain.* 

A  c€ungue  or  war-chief,  a  eorregidor  for.  the  administration  of 
justice,  regidon  and  alcaldes  for  the  police  and  the  superintend- 
ence  of  the  public  works,  composed  the  civil,  military,  and  poli- 
tical establishment  of  the  Reductions.  These  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  athe  citizens ;  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  only  permitted  to  choose  out  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  proposed  by  the  missionaries.  This  was  a  law  borrowed 
from  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  There  was,  moreover,  an 
officer  called  Jiscal,  a  kind  of  public  controller,  elected  by  the 
elders.  He  kept  a  register  of  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  A  teniente  was  the  prefect  of  the  children.  He  conducted 
them  to  the  church,  and  attended  them  to  the  schools,  carrying 
a  long  stick  in  his  hand.  He  reported  to  the  missionaries  such 
observations  as  he  had  made  on  the  manners,  dispositions,  and 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  his  pupils. 

Finally,  the  village  was  divided  into  several  quarters,  each  of 
which  had  a  superintendent.  As  the  Indians  are  naturally  slug- 
gish and  improvident,  a  person  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
agricultural  implements,  and  to  compel  the  heads  of  families  to 
cultivate  their  lands. 

In  case  of  any  infringement  of  the  laws,  the  first  fault  was 
punished  by  a  secret  reprimand  from  the  missionaries ;  the  second 
by  a  public  penance  at  the  door  of  the  church,  as  among  the  early 
Christians ;  the  third  by  the  discipline  of  the  whip.  But,  during 


■  Honteiqnien  wm  mistaken  in  snppoaing  that  there  waa  a  oommonity  of 
property  in  Paraguay.    Here  we  see  what  led  him  into  this  error. 

<  Charlevoix's  Hiit.  of  Paraguay.   Montesqnien  hat  estimated  this  tribute  at 
one-fifth  of  the  oapitaL 
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tbe  oentuy  and  a  half  that  this  repnblio  robauted,  we  aoanely 
find  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian  who  inoomd  the  last- 
mentioned  chastisement.  "All  their  faults,"  says  Gharlevoiz, 
"are  the  faults  of  children.  They  continue  such  all  their  lives 
in  many  things,  and  have  likewise  all  the  good  qualities  of 
ohUdhood." 

The  indolent  were  sentenced  to  cultivate  a  larger  portion  of 
the  common  field ;  so  that  a  judicious  economy  had  made  the  very 
defects  of  these  innocent  creatures  subservient  to  the  genend 
prosperity. 

In  order  to  prevent  licentiousness,  care  was  taken  to  marry  the 
young  people  at  an  eatly  age.  Women  that  had  no  children  re- 
tired, during  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  to  a  particular  build- 
ing called  the  Houte  of  Refuge.  The  sexes  were  kept  separate, 
very  much  as  in  the  Grecian  republics.  They  had  distinct  benches 
at  church,  and  difierent  doom  at  which  they  went  in  and  out  with- 
out intermingling. 

Th^«  were  fixed  regulations  for  every  thing,  not  excepting 
dress,  which  was  decent  and  becoming,  yet  not  ungraceful.  The 
women  wore  a  plain  white  tunic,  fastened  round  the  wiust.  Their 
arms  and  legs  were  uncovered,  and  their  loosely-flowing  hair 
served  them  instead  of  a  veil. 

The  men  were  habited  like  the  ancient  Gastilians.  When  they 
went  to  their  work  they  put  a  white  frock  over  this  dignified  dress. 
Those  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  acts  of  courage  or  virtue 
were  distinguished  by  frocks  of  a  purple  color. 

The  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  of  Brasil  in  particular, 
made  incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  Chrutian  Republic,  and 
often  carried  off  some  of  its  citizens  into  slavery.  Determined  to 
put  an  end  to  these  depredations,  the  Jesuits,  by  delicate  manage- 
ment, contrived  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Court  of  Madrid 
to  arm  their  converts.  They  procured  the  raw  materials,  esta- 
blished foundries  for  cannon  and  manufactories  of  gunpowder, 
and  ttainod  to  war  those  who  were  not  suffered  to  live  in  peace. 
A  regular  military  force  assembled  every  Monday  to  perform 
evolutions  and  to  be  reviewed  by  the  cacique.  There  were  prizes 
for  the  archers,  the  pikemen,  the  slingers,  the  artillerjrmen,  and 
the  musketeers.  The  Portuguese,  when  they  returned,  instead 
of  finding  a  few  straggling  and  panic-struck  husbandmen,  were 
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met  by  battalions  which  out  them  in  pieces  and  pnrsned  them  to 
their  very  forts.  It  was  remarked  that  these  new  troops  never 
receded,  and  that  they  rallied  without  oonfosion  amid  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Such  was  their  ardor  that  they  wfire  often  harried 
away  by  it  in  their  military  exercises,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  interrupt  them  for  fear  of  accidents. 

Paraguay  then  afforded  an  example  of  a  state  exempt  both 
from  the  dangers  of  a  wholly  military  constitution,  like  that  of 
Laoedssmoh,  and  the  inconveniences  of  a  wholly  pacific  commu- 
nity,  such  as  that  of  the  Quakers.  The  great  political  problem 
was  solved.  Agriculture,  which  sustains,  and  arms,  which  pre- 
serve, were  here  united.  The  Guaranis  were  planters  though 
they  had  no  slaves,  and  soldiers  without  being  ferocious, — 
immense  and  sublime  advantages,  which  they  owed  to  the  Chris- 
tian  reli^on,  and  which  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had 
ever  enjoyed  under  their  system  of  polytheism. 

In  every  thing  a  wise  medium  was  observed.  The  Ohristian 
Republic  was  neither  absolutely  agricultural,  nor  exclusively  ad- 
dicted to  war,  nor  entirely  cut  off  from  letters  and  commerce.  It 
had  a  little  of  all,  and  a  great  number  of  festivals.  It  was  neither 
morose  like  Sparta,  nor  frivolous  like  Athens.  The  citizen  was 
neither  oppressed  with  toil  nor  intoxicated  with  pleasure.  Finally, 
the  missionaries,  while  they  confined  the  multitude  to  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  were  capable  of  distinguishing  among  the  flock  those 
children  whom  nature  had  marked  for  higher  destinies.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato's  plan,  they  separated  such  as  gave  indications  of 
genius,  in  order  to  initiate  them  in  the  sciences  and  letters.  This 
select  number  was  called  the  Congregation.  The  children  be- 
longing to  it  were  educated  in  a  kind  of  seminary,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  rigid  silence,  seclusion,  and  study,  as  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras.  Such  was  the  emulation  which  prevailed  among 
them,  that  the  mere  threat  of  being  sent  back  to  the  inferior 
schools  plunged  a  pupil  into  the  deepest  distress.  It  was  this 
excellent  institution  that  was  destined  one  day  to  furnish  the 
country  with  priests,  ma^strates,  and  heroec. 

The  villages  of  the  Reductions  occupied  a  considerable  space, 
generally  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  in  an  agreeable  situation. 
All  the  houses  were  uniform,  built  of  stone,  and  of  a  single  story; 
the  streets  were  spacious  and  straight.     In  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
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lage  ■wu  the  public  square,  formed  by  the  chorch,  tbe  habitation 
of  the  miMionaries,  the  arsenal,  the  public  granary,  the  House  of 
Befuge,  and  the  inn  for  strangers.  The  churches  were  handsome 
and  highly  ornamented;  the  walls  were  covered  with  pictures 
separated  by  festoons  of  natural  foliage.  On  festivlds,  perfumed 
waters  were  sprinkled  in  the  naye  and  the  sanctuary  was  strewed 
with  the  flowers  of  lianas. 

The  cemetery,  situated  behind  the  church,  formed  an  oblong 
square  enclosed  with  walls  about  breast  high.  It  was  bordered 
all  round  by  an  alley  of  palm>trees  and  cypresses,  and  intersected 
longitudinally  by  other  alleys  of  lemon  and  orange-trees.  That 
in  the  middle  led  to  a  chapel  whore  was  celebrated  every  Monday 
a  mass  for  the  dead. 

From  the  end  of  the  streets  of  the  village,  avenues  of  the  finest 
and  largest  trees  led  to  other  chapels  in  the  country,  and  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  These  religious  monuments  served 
as  boundaries  to  the  processions  on  occasions  of  extraordinary 
solemnity. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  mass,  the  ceremonies  of  betrothing  and 
marriage  were  performed,  and  in  the  evening  the  catechumens 
and  infants  were  baptised  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  primitive 
church,  with  three  immersions,  with  singing,  and  the  use  of  the 
white  costume. 

The  principal  festivals  were  announced  by  extraordinary  parade. 
On  the  preceding  evening  bonfires  were  kindled,  the  streets  were 
illuminated,  and  the  children  danced  in  the  public  square.  Next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  the  soldiers  appeared  under  arms.  The 
war-cacique  who  headed  them  was  mounted  on  a  stately  charger, 
and  proceeded  under  a  canopy  borne  by  two  horsemen  at  his  side. 
At  noon,  after  divine  service,  an  entertainment  was  given  to  such 
strangers  as  happened  to  be  at  the  place,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
wine  was  allowed  to  be  used.  In  the  evening  there  was  the  race 
of  the  ring,  at  which  the  two  fathers  were  present  to  deliver  the 
prizes  to  the  victors ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  gave  the 
signal  for  retiring,  at  which  all  these  happy  and  peaceful  families 
repaired  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  repose. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wild  forests,  and  among  this  ancient 
people,  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  spectacle.     The  Jesuits  allowed  them  to 
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dance,  after  the  Qreek  fashion,  as  they  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
the  morals  of  Christians  who  were  so  remarkable  for  their  inno- 
cence. We  shall  here  give  the  description  which  Father  Charle* 
voiz  has  left  us  of  this  ceremony: — 

"  I  have  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  very  valuable  to  be 
seen  at  this  celebration.  All  the  beauties  of  simple  nature  are 
brought  into  requisition,  with  a  variety  that  presents  it  in  the 
most  favorable  light.  Nature  here,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  all  life : 
for,  on  the  flowers  and  branches  of  the  trees  which  form  the  tri- 
umphal arches  under  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried, 
birds  of  every  variety  of  plumage  are  seen  hovering,  confined  by 
long  cords,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly 
free  and  of  coming  of  their  own  accord  to  mingle  their  notes  with 
the  sacred  song  of  the  musicians  and  the  people,  and  to  praise  in 
their  own  way  that  CU)d  whose  providence  never  fails  them.  .  .  . 

*'  At  certain  distances  are  seen  tigers  and  lions,  securely  chained, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  celebration,  and  beautiful  fishes  sporting 
in  large  basins  of  water.  In  a  word,  every  species  of  living  crea- 
ture is  made  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  as  if  deputed  to  render 
homage  to  the  Man-God  in  his  august  sacrament. 

"  The  solemnity  of  this  festival  is  further  enhanced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  whatever  is  used  by  the  people  in  times  of  great 
rejoicing.  The  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  ofifered  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  grain  which  is  to  be  sown  is  presented  to  receive  his 
blessing.  The  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  the 
howling  of  the  tigers,  all  is  heard  without  confusion,  and  forms  a 
concert  unique  in  its  kind 

"  As  soon  as  the  procession  returns  to  the  church,  all  the 
eatables  that  were  exposed  during  the  ceremony  are  presented 
to  the  missionaries,  who  send  the  choicest  portion  of  them  to  the 
sick,  and  distribute  the  rest  among  the  people  of  the  village.  In 
the  evening  there  is  a  display  of  fireworks,  which  takes  place  on 
all  the  great  solemnities  and  on  days  of  public  rejoicing." 

Under  a  government  so  paternal  and  so  analogous  to  the  simple 
and  pompous  nature  of  the  savage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
new  Christians  were  the  purest  and  the  happiest  of  men.  The 
change  which  took  place  in  their  habits  and  morals  was  a  miracle 
in  the  eyes  of  the  New  World.  That  spirit  of  cruelty  and  ven- 
geance, that  subjection  to  the  grossest  vices  which  characterize  the 
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Indian  tribes,  were  tnusfonned  into  a  apirit  of  meekneas,  patience, 
and  cbaatity.  We  may  fonn  some  idea  of  their  Tirtuea  from  an 
flxpreaaion  of  the  Biahop  of  Buenos  Ayrea  in  a  letter  to  the  king 
of  Spain : — "  Sire,"  eaid  he,  "  among  thoae  nnmerona  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  are  naturally  prone  to  all  sorts  of  vise,  there  pre< 
Tails  so  much  innocence  that  I  do  not  think  they  ever  commit  a 
mortal  sin." 

In  these  communities  of  Christian  sayages  there  were  neither 
lawsuits  nor  quarrels.  Even  the  distinctions  of  mine  and  thine 
were  unknown ;  for,  as  GharlsToix  observes,  he  possesses  nothing 
of  his  own  who  is  always  ready  to  share  the  little  he  has  with 
those  who  are  in  want.  Abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  neces* 
saries  of  life,  governed  by  the  same  persons  who  had  rescued 
them  firom  barbarism  and  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  divinities,  indulging  the  best  feelings  of  nature  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families  and  among  their  countrymen  at  large,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  civilized  life  without  having  ever  quitted  the 
desert^  apd  the  pleasures  of  society  without  having  lost  those  of 
solitude,  these  Indians  might  boast  of  a  happiness  unprecedented 
in  the  world.  Hospitality,  friendship,  justice,  and  the  tender 
virtues,  flowed  naturally  from  their  hearts  under  the  influence  of 
religion,  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  olive  falls  by  the  action  of  the 
winds.  Muratori  has  in  one  single  word  portrayed  this  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  by  entitling  the  description  he  has  given  of 
it  II  Criitianetimo /dice. 

In  perusing  this  history,  we  seem  to  have  but  one  desire — 
namely,  to  cross  the  ocean,  and,  far  distant  from  troubles  and  re- 
volutions, to  seek  an  obscure  life  in  the  huts  of  these  savages 
and  a  peaceful  grave  under  the  palm-trees  of  the  cemeteries. 
But  no  deserts  are  so  solitary  nor  seas  so  vast  as  to  secure  man 
from  the  afBiotions  which  pursue  him.  Whenever  we  delineate 
the  felicity  of  a  nation,  we  must  at  last  come  to  the  catastrophe ; 
amid  the  most  pleasing  pictures,  the  heart  of  the  writer  is  har- 
rowed by  this  melancholy  reflection,  which  is  incessantly  recur- 
ring : — AU  thii  it  no  more.  The  missions  of  Paraguay  are  de- 
stroyed ;  the  savages,  assembled  together  with  so  much  trouble, 
are  again  wandering  in  the  woods  or  buried  alive  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  and  this  destruction  of  one  of  the  fairest  works  ever 
produced  by  the  hand  of  man  has  been  applauded.    It  was  a 
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eroMioa  of  Ghristumity, »  field  fertiliied  by  the  blood  of  apostlei ; 
this  waa  enough  to  make  it  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt 
KevertheleaSf  At  the  veiy  moment  when  infidelity  trinmphed  at 
the  flight  of  Indiana  conaigned  in  the  New  World  to  an  execrable 
servitude,  all  Europe  re-echoed  ita  pretended  philanthropy  and 
love  of  liberty !  These  disgraceful  variations  of  human  nature, 
according  as  it  is  actuated  by  contrary  passions,  stupefy  the  soul, 
and  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  hatred  of  our  species  were  we 
to  keep  our  eyes  too  long  fixed  upon  them.  Let  us  then  rather 
say  that  we  are  weak  creatures,  that  the  ways  of  the  Almighty 
are  inscrutable,  and  that  he  is  pleased  to  try  his  servants.  While 
we  here  indulge  our  grief,  the  simple  Christians  of  Paraguay,  now 
buried  in  the  mines  of  Potoai,  are  doubtless  adoring  the  hand, 
which  has  smitten  them,  and,  by  their  patient  endurance  of  afflic- 
tion, are  acquiring  a  place  in  that  republic  of  the  sunts  which  is 
beyond  the  zeaoh  of  the  persecutions  of  men. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MISSIONS  or  aUIANA. 

Ir  these  missions  astonish  by  their  grandeur,  there  are  others 
which,  thoi^h  less  known,  are  not  less  worthy  of  admiration.  It 
is  often  in  the  obscure  cottage  and  on  the  grave  of  the  indigent 
that  the  King  of  kings  loves  to  display  the  riches  of  his  grace 
and  of  his  miracles.  In  proceeding  northward  from  Paraguay  to 
the  extremity  of  Canada,  you  formerly  met  with  a  great  number 
of  small  missions,  where  the  convert  had  not  become  civilized  to 
attach  himself  to  the  apostle,  but  where  the  apostle  had  turned 
savage  to  accompany  the  convert.  The  French  religious  were  at 
the  head  of  these  wandering  churches,  whose  perils  and  perpetual 
change  of  place  seemed  exactly  calculated  for  our  courage  and 
genius. 

Father  Creuilli,  a  Jesuit,  founded  the  missions  of  Cayenne. 
What  he  accomplished  for  the  comfort  of  the  negroes  and  savages 
seems  to  surpass  the  powers  of  human  nature.     Lombard  and 
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BameUe,  treading  in  the  itepa  of  thia  holy  man,  penetrated  into 
the  moraaaea  of  Quiana.  Here  they  gained  the  affeotiona  of  the 
Galibia,  by  devoting  themaelvea  to  the  relief  of  their  safferings, 
and  prevailed  on  thoae  Indians  to  intnut  them  with  some  of  their 
children,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  On 
returning  to  their  native  foresta  theae  civiliied  youths  preached 
the  gospel  to  their  aged  and  savage  parents,  who  were  easily  con- 
vinced by  the  eloquence  of  the  new  missionariea.  The  converts 
assembled  at  a  place  called  Kourou,  where  Father  Lombard,  with 
two  negroea,  had  erected  a  hut.  Their  settlement  daily  increas- 
ing, they  resolved  to  have  a  church.  But  how  were  they  to  pay 
the  builder,  a  carpenter  of  Oayenne,  who  demanded  fifteen  hun- 
dred franca  for  the  work?  The  missionary  and  his  disciples, 
though  rich  in  virtues,  were  in  other  respects  the  poorest  of  men. 
Faith  and  charity  are  ingenious ;  the  Qalibis  engaged  to  hollow 
out  seven  canoes,  for  which  the  carpenter  agreed  to  allow  two 
hundred  francs  a  piece.  To  make  up  the  rest  of  the  sum,  the 
women  spun  as  much  cotton  as  would  suffice  for  eight  hammocks. 
Twenty  others  of  the  savages  labored  as  voluntary  slaves  for  a 
planter  the  whole  time  that  his  two  negroes,  whom  he  consented 
to  lend  for  the  purpose,  were  employed  in  sawing  boards  for  the 
roof  of  the  edifice.  Thus  the  whole  business  was  accomplished, 
and  a  temple  of  God  arose  in  the  desert. 

He  who  from  all  eternity  has  marked  out  the  course  of  things, 
has  recently  unfolded  in  those  regions  one  of  those  designs  whose 
first  principles  escape  the  sagacity  of  men,  and  whose  depths  we 
cannot  penetrate  till  the  very  instant  of  their  fulfilment.  When 
Father  Lombard,  upward  of  a  century  ago,  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  mission  among  the  Qalibis,  little  did  he  imagine  that  he 
was  only  disposing  the  savages  to  receive  at  some  future  period 
the  ntartyrs  of  the  faith,  and  that  he  was  preparing  the  deserts 
of  a  new  Thebais  for  persecuted  reli^on.  What  a  fertile  subject 
for  reflection !  Billaud  de  Yarennes  and  Piohegru,  the  one  the 
tyrant,  the  other  the  victim,  met  in  the  same  cabin  at  Synna- 
mary  I — ^hearts  which  the  extremity  of  misery  itself  had  proved 
incapable  of  uniting*.     Irreconcilable  animosities  raged  among 

>  Piohegrn  waa  a  French  general  of  distinguished  abilities  during  the  Revo- 
lution, but  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  the  times.  He  was  banished  under  the 
JJirtetoty  to  Cayenne,  whence  he  afterward  Moaped.    He  had  been  preceded 
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the  partnen  of  the  nme  ohaiiu,  and  the  oriea  of  aofbrtonate 
wretchea  ready  to  tear  one  another  in  pieoea  were  mingled  with 
the  yell  of  tigers  in  the  foreata  of  the  New  Worid. 

Amid  thia  tumult  of  the  pasaiona,  hehold  evangelioal  compoaure 
and  serenity  I  oonfeaaora  of  Jesna  Ohriat  caat  among  the  oonverta 
of  Guiana,  and  finding  among  Christian  barbariana  that  compas- 
sion which  waa  denied  them  by  their  own  oountrymen ;  indigent 
nnna,  who  seemed  to  have  exiled  themselves  to  a  destructive  cli- 
mate merely  to  nurse  a  GoUot  d'Herboia  on  hia  deathbed,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  all  the  attentions  of  Christian  charity, — these 
pious  females  making  no  distinction  between  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  their  love  of  humanity,  shedding  teara  over  all, 
praying  to  God  to  bless  both  the  persecutors  of  his  name  and  the 
martyrs  of  his  futh.  What  a  lesson!  what  a  scene t  How 
wretched  are  men,  and  how  beautiful  ia  religion  I 
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Tb>  establiahment  of  the  French  coloniea  in  the  Antilles,  or 
Ant'lile$,  (thub  named  because  they  are  the  first  you  come  to  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,)  dates  no  further  back  than 
the  year  1627,  when  M.  d'Enambuo  built  a  fort  and  left  a  few 
families  in  the  island  of  St.  Ohristopher. 

It  waa  customary  at  that  time  to  send  missionaries  as  ministera 
to  distant  settlements,  that  religion  might  partake  in  some  mea- 
sure of  that  spirit  of  intrepidity  and  adventure  which  distin- 
guished those  who  first  went  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  The  Friars  Preachen  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Louis, 
the  Carmelites,  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Jesuits,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  instruction  of  the  Caribbees  and  Negroes,  and  to  all 
the  duties  required  by  the  infant  colonies  of  St  Christopher's, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  St.  Domingo. 

thither  by  BilUud  de  Varennet  and  Collot  d'Herboia,  among  the  most  ferocioni 
characteri  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  that  country.    T. 
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Etob  at  the  pretent  day,  wo  know  of  no  aooount  of  the  Antilles 
more  ntisfaotoiy  and  complete  than  the  hiatoiy  of  Father  Du- 
tertre,  a  miaaion^ry  of  the  oongrogation  of  St.  Looia. 

"  The  Oaribbeea/'  aaya  he,  «  are  greatly  prone  to  muaing.  Their 
fiwea  bear  the  atamp  of  a  penaive  and  melanoholy  oharaoter. 
They  paaa  half  the  day  together  seated  on  the  aununit  of  a  rook 
or  on  the  shore,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth  or  on  the  sea,  with- 
out uttering  a  single  word They  are  of  a  kind,  gentle, 

affable,  and  compassionate  disposition,  being  very  often  affected 
even  to  tears  by  the  distresses  of  the  French,  and  cruel  to  none 
but  their  awom  enemies. 

'*  Mothers  are  tenderly  attached  to  their  children,  and  are  always 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  any  accident  that  may  befall  them.  They 
keep  them  almost  always  at  the  breast,  even  in  the  night;  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that,  lying  as  they  do  in  suspended  hammooks,  which 
are  very  inconvenient,  thoy  never  smother  any  of  their  infants. 
....  In  all  their  excursions,  either  by  sea  or  land,  they  carry 
thefm<  along  under  their  arms  in  little  beds  of  cotton,  suspended 
from  the  shoulder  in  a  scarf,  that  they  may  have  the  objects  of 
their  anxious  care  continually  before  their  eyes."* 

You  almost  imagine  here  that  you  are  reading  a  passage  of 
Plutarch. 

With  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  simple  and  tender,  Dutertre 
cannot  fail  to  be  deejily  affecting  when  he  speaks  of  the  Negroes. 
He  has  not  represented  them,  however, — after  the  manner  of  the 
philanthropists, — as  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind ;  but  he  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  their  sentiments  which  is  characterized  by 
feeling,  good-nature,  and  sound  judgment. 

"There  was  an  instance  at  Ouadeloupe,"  says  he,  "of  a  young 
negress  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the  wretchedness  of  her 
condition,  that  her  master  never  could  prevail  upon  her  to  marry 
the  negro  whom  he  had  selected  for  her.  ....  She  waited  till 
the  priest  (at  the  altar)  asked  if  she  would  have  such  a  person 
for  her  husband,  and  then  she  replied,  with  a  firmness  that  asto- 
nished us,  <No,  &ther ;  I  will  neither  have  him  nor  any  other.  I 
am  content  to  be  miserable  myself,  without  bringing  into  the 
world  children  who  would,  perhaps,  be  still  more  miserable  than 
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I  m,  and  whoM  lafferinga  woald  be  muoii  oiore  punfo)  to  m« 
than  my  own.'  Bhfl  aeoordiogly  remained  unmaraied,  and  waa 
commonly  called  the  Maid  o/the  JUUt." 

ThoB  doea  the  good  father  delineate  the  maonera  of  the  Ne- 
groea,  deaoribe  the  economy  of  their  bamble  dwellinga,  and 
intereat  the  reader  in  their  affection  for  their  children.  He  inter- 
minglea  with  hia  narrative  aentencea  from  Seneca,  who  apeaka  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  cottages  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the 
Qolden  Age.  Then  ho  qAotea  Plato,  or  rather  Homer,  who  aaya 
that  the  goda  take  from  the  alave  one-half  of  hia  eneigiea.  He 
compares  the  free  Caribbean  savage  with  the  enaUved  Negro 
savage,  and  ahowa  how  much  Ghriatianity  aaaiata  the  latter  to 
endure  his  affliotiona. 

It  haa  been  the  faahion  of  our  timea  to  accuse  priests  of  foster- 
ing aervitude  and  countenancing  the  oppreaaion  of  the  people, 
while  it  ia  certain  that  no  class  of  men  have  ever  raiaed  their 
voice  with  so  much  courage  and  energy  in  behalf  of  the  skve 
and  for  the  relitf  of  the  poor  and  helpless  aa  the  Catholic  clergy. 
They  have  always  maintained  that  liberty  is  an  imprescriptible 
right  of  the  Christian.  Convinced  of  this,  the  Protestant  colo- 
nist, with  a  view  to  conciliate  cupidity  and  conscience,  deferred 
the  baptism  of  the  Negro  until  the  hour  of  death;  and,  in  many 
oases,  he  allowed  the  slave  to  die  without  the  benefit  of  this 
regeneraUng  rite,  fearing  leat,  recovering  from  hia  illness,  he 
should  claim  hia  liberty  on  the  ground  of  being  a  Chrittian.* 

I  Hiitoire  dtt  Antit,,  torn*  li.  p.  60S.  By  her  wIm  legiilBtlon  the  Ohnroh  eon- 
tribated  ▼••ti/  to  the  mitigation  of  tho  erilt  of  tUttry  under  the  old  Roman 
oiTiUiation  and  during  •  ubiequent  periodi,  and  finally  inooeeded  in  aboliahing  it 
flrom  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  oentury  Alexander  III.  forbade  Chriitiani  to  be 
held  in  alavery ;  for  it  was  an  axiom  which  had  grown  out  of  the  i alutary 
operation  of  Chriitianity  upon  loeietjr  that  a  Chriitian  thould  not  be  kept  ai  a 
alave.  The  Catholio  miuionario*,  however,  in  the  New  World,  advocated  the 
cauM  of  the  Indiana  who  were  reduced  to  alavery  by  the  cruel  rapacity  of  the 
European  eoloniata,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  their  being  Chriatiana,  but  of 
their  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  Adam.  Thia  waa  a  anfflcient  title  to  their 
liberty ;  for  the  latter  was  a  natural  right,  the  invaaion  of  which  could  not  be 
justified  by  any  motivea  of  human  paaaion.  But,  aa  the  author  well  obaerves 
in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  where  the  missionaries  found  domestic  slavery 
existing  as  a  social  evil,  they  strove  to  mitigate  the  sufl°erings  of  those  in  bond> 
age,  without  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  or  violating  tho 
rights  of  property.    T. 
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Religion  here  shows  itself  as  noble  and  beautiful  as  avarice  is 
mean  and  hateful. 

The  compassionate  and  religious  spirit  which  the  missionaries 
evinced,  in  speaking  of  the  Negroes  in  our  colonies,  was  alone  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  humanity.  It  ren- 
dered the  master  more  merciful  and  the  slave  more  virtuous.  It 
served  the  cause  of  mankind  without  injury  to  the  country,  to 
the  existing  order,  or  to  the  rights  of  property.  But  a  vain, 
boasting  philanthropy  has  ruined  every  thing.  Even  the  senti- 
ment of  pity  has  been  extinguished;  for  who  would  now  dare  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  blacks  after  the  crimes  which  they  have 
committed?  Such  is  the  result  of  our  pretensions!  The  most 
laudable  objects  have  been  frustrated  by  our  short-sighted  policy.* 

In  natural  history  Father  Dutertre  has  a  happy  talent  of  descrip- 
tion. He  sometimes  gives  you  an  idea  of  an  animal  by  a  single 
expression.  The  humming-bird  he  calls  a  celeitial  Jlower,  imi- 
tating  the  language  of  Commire  in  regard  to  the  butterfly: — 

Florem  putkrei  nare  per  liquidum  nthera. 

"The  plumage  of  the  flamingo,"  says  he,  <<has  a  flesh-color; 
and,  when  flying  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  shines  like  a  fire- 
brand." Bufibn  has  not  described  the  flight  of  a  bird  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  historian  of  the  Antilles.  Speaking  of  tho 
sea-swallow,  he  says : — "  This  bird  has  much  difficulty  in  rising 
above  the  branches  of  a  tree;  but  when  it  has  once  taken  its 
flight  it  skims  peacefully  through  the  air,  its  wings  extended  and 
scarcely  moving,  yet  without  its  experiencing  the  slightest  fatigue. 
If  a  heavy  rain  or  violent  wind  impedes  its  way,  it  makes  for  the 
clouds,  soaring  aloft  to  the  middle  region  of  the  atmosphere  and 
disappearing  from  the  sight  of  man."' 

He  thus  describes  the  female  humming-bird  in  the  process  of 
building  its  nest : — 

"  She  cards,  as  it  were,  all  the  cotton  that  is  brought 

to  her  by  her  mate,  and  turns  it  over  thread  after  thread  with  her 
bill  and  diminutive  feet.     Then  she  forms  her  nest,  which  is  not 

*  The  author  hod  before  his  eyes  the  massacree  of  St  Domingo,  which  had 
but  recently  occurred.  His  remarks  on  the  ultra  philanthropy  of  his  time  will 
be  easily  applied  in  our  own  day  and  country.    T. 

*  HUtoire  det  Antil.,  tome  ii.  p.  268,  Ac, 
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larger  than  the  half  of  a  pigeon-egg.  While  raising  this  little 
structure,  she  goes  -round  it  innumerable  times,  smoothing  the 

border  of  it  wiUi  her  neck  and  the  interior  with  her  tail 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  what  food  the  mother 
brings  her  young  ones,  except  that  she  gives  them  her  tongue  to 
rack,  which  is  all  covered,  I  believe,  with  the  sweets  of  various 
flowers." 

If  perfeotion  in  the  art  of  delineation  consists  in  giving  a 
precise  idea  of  objects  and  always  exhibiting  them  in  an  ogree- 
able  point  of  view,  that  perfection  must  be  awarded  to  the  mission- 
ary of  the  Antilles. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


MISSIONS    or    NEW    FBANCE. 


We  shall  not  treat  of  the  missions  of  California,  because  they 
exhibit  no  peculiar  characteristic;  nor  of  those  of  Louisiana, 
which  resemble  the  fearful  missions  of  Canada,  where  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  shone  forth  in  all  its  glory. 

When  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Champlain,  sailed 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  they  found  the  forests  of  Canada  in- 
habited by  savages  very  different  from  those  who  had  heretofore 
been  discovered  in  the  New  World.  They  were  robust,  courageous 
men,  proud  of  their  independence,  capable  of  reasoning  and  cal- 
culation, neither  astonished  at  the  manners  of  the  Europeans 
nor  dismayed  by  their  arms  ;*  and,  instead  of  admiring  us  like 
the  innocent  Caribbeans,  manifesting  for  our  customs  naught  but 
scorn  and  disgust. 

Three  nations  shared  the  empire  of  the  desert : — the  Algonquin, 
(the  principal  and  most  ancient  of  all,  but  which,  having  by  its 
power  incurred  the  hatred,  was  also  about  tc  succumb  under  the 


'  In  the  flnt  engagement  which  took  place  between  Champlain  and  the 
Iroquoia,  those  Indians  suitained  the  fire  of  the  French  witbont  showing  the 
least  sign  of  surprise  or  terror. 

to 
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united  attacks,  of  the  other  two,)  the  Huron,  oar  ally,  and  the 
Iroquois,  our  enemy. 

These  were  not  roving  nations.  They  had  fixed  habitations 
and  regular  governments.  We  have  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing, among  the  Indians  of  the  New  World,  all  the  constitutions 
of  civilized  nations^  Thus,  the  Natohei,  in  Louisiana,  afibrded 
an  example  of  despotism  in  the  state  of  nature ;  the  Greeks,  of 
Florida,  had  a  monarchy;  and  the  Iroquois,  in  Canada,  a  repub- 
lican government. 

These  last  and  the  Hurons  wera  the  Spartans  and  Athenians 
of  those  savage  regions.  The  Hurons — witty,  gay,  and  sprightly, 
yet  deceitful,  brave,  and  eloquent,  elated  with  success,  dispirited 
by  adverse  fortune,  and  governed  by  their  women—- had  more 
hobor  than  patriotism.  The  Iroquois — divided  into  cantons 
which  wero  under  the  direction  of  ambitious  old  men,  politic, 
taciturn,  and  demure,  burning  with  the  desiro  of  dominion, 
capable  of  the  greatest  vices  and  of  the  most  sublime  virtues, 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  welfare  of  their  country — were  at 
once  the  most  ferocious  and  the  most  intrepid  of  men.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  and  English  appear  in  those  regions  than,  by  a 
natural  instinct,  the  Hurons  joined  the  former  and  the  Iroquois 
sided  with  the  latter,  but  without  feeling  any  attachment  for  them, 
and  only  making  use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms. 
They  forsook  their  new  allies  whenever  they  became  too  powerful, 
and  united  with  them  again  when  the  French  proved  victorious. 
Thus  did  a  petty  band  of  savages  artfully  temporise  between  two 
great  oivilized  nations,  seeking  to  destroy  the  one  by  the  other, 
fluently  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  thb  deep  design,  and  of 
becoming  at  once  the  masters  and  deliverers  of  this  vast  portion 
of  the  New  Worid. 

Such  were  the  nations  whom  our  missionaries  undertook  to 
conciliate  by  means  of  religion.  If  France  beheld  her  empire 
in  the  New  World  extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Mescha- 
cebe, — if  she  retained  Canada  for  so  long  a  period  against  the 
united  force  of  the  English  and  Iroquois, — she  owed  almost  all 
her  success  to  the  Jesuits.  They  saved  the  infant  colony  by 
placing  before  it  as  a  bulwark  a  village  of  Christian  Hurons  and 
Iroquois — by  preventing  general  coalitions  of  the  Indians — by 
negotiating  treaties  of  peace — by  exposing  themselves  singly  to 
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the  fury  of  the  Iroquois  in  order  to  firuatrate  the  designs  of  the 
English.  The  despatches  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces  com- 
posing New  England  are  continually  characterizing  the  French 
missionaries  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  represent  them 
as  disconcerting  the  plans  of  the  British  power,  discovering  its 
secrets,  and  bereaving  it  of  the  affections  and  the  aid  of  the 
savi^es. 

The  wretched  administration  of  Canada,  the  wrong  measures 
taken  by  the  governors,  a  narrow  or  oppressive  policy,  often 
proved  greater  obstacles  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  Jesuits 
than  the  opposition  of  the  enemy.  If  they  presented  the  most 
judicious  and  best-concerted  plans  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
they  were  commended  for  their  seal,  while  other  counsels  were 
adopted;  but  no  sooner  did  the  state  of  affairs  become  critical 
than  application  was  made  to  them  for  advice.  The  governors 
lorupled  not  to  employ  them  in  the  most  dangerous  negotiations, 
regardless  of  the  perils  to  which  they  exposed  them.  Of  this  the 
history  of  New  France  affords  a  remarkable  instance : — 

A  war  had  broken  out  between  the  French  and  Iroquois.  For- 
tune favored  the  latter.  They  had  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of 
Quebec,  and  had  massacred  and  devoured  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countiy.  Every  thing  was  given  up  for  lost.  Father 
Lamberville  was  at  this  very  moment  living  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Iroquois.  Though  continually  in  danger  of  being  burned 
alive  by  the  conquerors,  he  had  been  induced  to  remain  with  the 
savages  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  into  pacific  measures,  and 
thus  saving  the  relics  of  the  colony.  The  elders  loved  him,  and 
had  protected  him  against  the  warriors. 

At  this  juncture  he  received  a  letter  from  the  governor  of 
Canada  beseeching  him  to  persuade  the  savages  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Fort  Catarooouy  to  treat  of  peace.  The  missionary  re- 
paired to  the  elders,  and,  by  his  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  them  to 
accept  the  truce  and  depute  their  principal  chiefs.  These  chiefs, 
on  reaching  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting,  were  made 
prisoners,  thrown  into  irons,  and  sent  to  France  to  the  galleys. 

Lamberville  was  ignorant  of  the  secret  design  of  the  governor. 
Such  was  the  sincerity  with  which  he  had  acted  that  he  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  as  before  among  the  savages.  When  he  received 
intelligence  of  what  had  happened,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost 
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When  BQininoned  to  appear  before  the  elders,  he  found  them  aa- 
sembled  in  oonnoil  with  stem  looks  and  a  threatening  aspect. 
One  of  them,  in  terms  of  just  indignation,  related  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  and  then  added : — "  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  treat  thee  as  an  enemy;  but  this  we 
cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  do.  We  know  thee  too  well 
not  to  be  convinced  that  thy  heart  had  no  share  in  the  treachery 
of  which  thou  hast  been  the  instrument;  and  we  are  not  so 
unjust  as  to  punish  thee  for  a  crime  of  which  we  believe  thee  to 
be  innocent,  and  for  which  thou  undoubtedly  feelest  as  strong 

an  abhorrence  as  we It  is  not,  however,  fit  that  thou 

shouldst  remain  here.  All  our  people  would  not,  perhaps,  do 
thee  the  same  justice;  and,  when  once  our  young  men  have  sung 
the  war-song,  they  will  consider  thee  as  a  traitor  who  has  con- 
signed our  chiefs  to  hard  and  cruel  slaveiy,  and  will  listen  only 
to  their  fury,  from  whicu  it  will  not  then  be  in  our  power  to  de> 
liver  thee."* 

After  this  they  constrained  the  missionary  to  depart,  and  gave 
him  guides  to  conduct  him-  by  unfrequented  roads  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  their  countiy.  Louis  XIY.,  being  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  had  been  arrested,  gave  orders  for 
their  release.  The  chief  who  had  addressed  Lamberville  was 
soon  afterward  converted,  and  retired  to  Quebec.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  virtues  of  Christianity, 
which  had  already  begun  to  spring  up  in  his  heart. 

But  what  men,  too,  were  a  Breboeuf,  a  Lallemant,  a  Jogues, 
who  fertilized  with  their  blood  the  frozen  wastes  of  New  France ! 
I  myself  met  one  of  these  apostles  of  religion  amid  the  solitudes 
of  America.  One  morning,  as  we  were  slowly  pursuing  our  course 
through  the  forests,  we  perceived  a  tall,  venerable  old  man,  with  a 
white  beard,  approaching  us.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  robe, 
and  walked  with  the  aid  of  a  staff,  at  the  same  time  reading 
attentively  in  a  book.  He  appeared  radiantly  illumined  by  the 
rising  sun,  which  threw  a  beam  upon  him  athwart  the  foliage  of 
the  trees.  Fancy  would  fain  have  believed  him  to  be  Therm- 
osiris  issuing  from  the  sacred  wood  of  the  Muses  in  the  deserts  of 
Upper  Egypt.     He  proved  to  be  a  missionary  of  Louisiana  on 


'  Charlevoix,  HUtoire  de  la  JVohv.  France,  tome  i.  livre  xL 
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bis  way  from  New  Orleans,  returning  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
where  he  had  the  superintendence  of  a  little  flock  of  French 
people  and  Christian  savages.  He  accompanied  us  for  several 
days;  and,  however  early  we  were  up  in  the  morning,  we  always 
found  the  aged  traveller  risen  before  us,  and  reading  his  breviary 
while  walking  in  the  forest.  This  holy  man  had  suffered  much. 
He  related  to  us  many  of  the  afflictions  of  his  life,  concerning 
which  he  spoke  without  a  murmur,  still  less  with  pleasure,  but 
yet  with  serenity.  Never  did  we  behold  a  more  placid  smile  than 
his.  He  frequently  and  aptly  recited  verses  of  Virgil  and  Homer, 
which  he  applied  to  the  enchanting  scenes  that  successively  pre- 
sented  themselves  to  our  view  or  to  the  thoughts  with  which  we 
were  engaged.  He  seemed  to  possess  great  attainments  of  evety 
kind,  which  he  scarcely  suffered  to  appear  under  his  evangelical 
simplicity.  Like  his  predecessors,  the  apostles,  though  knowing 
every  thing,  he  seemed  to  know  nothing.  We  had  one  day  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  we 
felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  talking  of  the  troubles  of  men  amid  the 
most  tranquil  scenes.  We  were  seated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  whose  name  we  knew  not,  and  which,  for  a  long  series 
of  ages,  had  poured  ita  refreshing  waters  through  this  unknown 
region.  On  making  this  observation,  we  perceived  that  our  aged 
companion  was  affected.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  this  image 
of  a  life  passed  in  the  deserts  in  conferring  benefits  unknown  to 
the  world.* 

Charlevoix  describes  one  of  the  missionaries  of  Canada  in  these 
terms: — "Father  Daniel  was  too  near  Quebec  not  to  pay  it  a  visit 

before  he  returned  to  his  mission He  arrived  at  the 

port  in  a  canoe  with  the  oar  in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  savages.  He  was  barefoot,  exhausted,  his  under- 
clothes worn  out  and  his  cassock  hanging  in  rags  on  his  emaciated 
body;  yet  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  content  and  satis- 
faction with  the  life  which  he  led,  and  excited  both  by  his  looks 
and  conversation  a  desire  to  go  and  share  with  him  the  crosses  to 


>  The  life  led  by  the  missionaries  among  the  bloodthirsty  savages  of  New 
France,  the  hardships  which  they  underwent,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
which  many  of  them  received,  form  so  pathetic  a  page  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity that  no  heart  can  remain  unmoved  at  the  perusal.    S. 
60*  2N 
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which  the  Lord  attached  such  unction."^  What  a  genuine  picture 
of  those  joys  and  tears  which  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  to  his 
elect ! 

Hear  what  the  historian  of  New  France  says  in  another  place 
concerning  the  missionaries  among  the  Hurons: — "Nothing  was 
more  apostolical  than  the  life  which  they  led.  All  their  moments 
were  marked  by  some  heroic  action,  by  conversions,  or  by  suffer- 
ings which  they  considered  as  a  real  indemnity  when  their  labors 
had  not  produced  all  the  fruit  which  they  had  hoped  for.  From 
the  hour  of  four  in  the  morning,  when  they  rose,  till  eight,  they 
generally  kept  within;  this  was  the  time  for  prayer,  and  the  only 
part  of  the  day  which  they  had  for  their  private  exercises  of  de* 
votion.  At  eight,  each  went  whithersoever  his  duty  called  him : 
some  visited  the  sick,  others  walked  into  the  fields  to  see  those 
who  were  engaged  in  cultivating  the  earth,  others  repaired  to 
the  neighboring  villages  which  were  destitute  of  pastors.  These 
ezci^rsions  answered  many  good  purposes;  for  in  the  first  place 
no  children,  or  at  least  very  few,  died  unbaptized;  even  adults 
who  had  refused  to  receive  instruction  while  in  health  applied 
for  it  when  they  were  sick :  they  were  not  proof  against  the  in- 
genious and  indefatigable  charity  of  their  physicians." 

Were  such  descriptions  to  be  found  in  Telemachus,  how  would 
the  simple  and  pathetic  style  of  these  passages  be  extolled  I  The 
fiction  of  the  poet  would  be  praised  with  enthusiasm ;  and  yet 
people  are  insensible  to  the  truth  when  presented  with  the  same 
attractions. 

But  these  were  only  the  least  of  the  labors  of  these  evangelical 
ministers.  Sometimes  they  accompanied  the  savages  in  long  hunt- 
ing excursions,  which  lasted  several  years;  at  others  they  were 
exposed  to  the  inconceivable  caprices  of  those  Indians,  who,  like 
children,  are  never  capable  of  resisting  any  impulse  of  their 
imagination  or  their  desires.  But  they  deemed  themselves 
rewarded  for  their  trouble  if,  during  their  protracted  sufierings, 
they  had  gained  one  soul  to  God,  opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
an  infant,  relieved  one  sick  person,  or  dried  up  the  tears  of  one 
unfortunate  being.  We  have  already  seen  that  their  country  had 
not  more  faithful  citizens;  the  honor  of  being  Frenchmen  often 
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drew  upon  tbem  persecution  and  death.  The  savages  disoovered 
them  to  he  of  the  white  flesh  of  Quebec,  by  the  fortitude  vhich 
they  evinced  in  enduring  the  most  excruciating  torments. 

Heaven,  satisfied  with  their  virtues,  bestowed  on  several  of 
them  that  palm  which  they  so  anxiously  desired,  and  which  has 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  the  primitive  apostles.  The  Huron 
village  where  Father  Daniel*  officiated  as  missionary  was  Bur« 
prised  by  the  Iroquois  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  1648.  The 
young  warriors  were  absent.  The  Jesuit  was  just  at  that  moment 
saying  mass,  surrounded  by  his  converts ;  he  had  only  time  to 
finish  the  consecration  and  to  run  to  the  place  whence  the 
shrieks  proceeded.  A  horrid  scene  met  his  view :  women,  ohiU 
dren,  and  old  men,  lay  promiscuously  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
All  who  yet  survived  fell  at  his  feet  soliciting  baptism.  The 
father  dipped  a  napkin  in  water,  and  with  it  sprinkled  the  kneel- 
ing crowd,  thus  procuring  everlasting  life  for  those  whom  he  was 
unable  to  rescue  from  temporal  death.  He  then  recollected  hav- 
ing left  in  the  huts  some  sick  persons  who  had  not  yet  received 
the  seal  of  Christianity.  He  flew  thither,  enrolled  them  among 
the  number  of  the  faithful,  returned  to  the  chapel,  hid  the 
sacred  vessels,  gave  a  general  absolution  to  the  Hurons  who  had 
betaken  themselves  to  the  altar,  exhorted  them  to  attempt  their 
escape,  and,  to  give  them  time  to  accomplish  it,  went  forth  to 
meet  the  enemy.  At  the  appearance  of  this  priest  advancing 
alone  against  an  army,  the  astonished  barbarians  paused  and  fell 
back  a  few  steps;  not  daring  to  approach  the  saint,  they  pierced 
him  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows.  <<  Though  transfixed  with 
them  in  every  part,"  says  Charlevoix,  <*he  still  continued  to 
speak  with  extraordinary  emphasis,  sometimes  addressing  the 
Almighty,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  blood  for  his  flock,  and  some- 
times his  murderers,  whom  he  threatened  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  assuring  them,  nevertheless,  that  they  would  always  find 
the  Lord  willing  to  forgive  them  if  they  had  recourse  to  his  cle- 
mency."* He  expired,  and,  by  thus  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Iroquois  to  himself,  saved  part  of  his  congregation. 

Father  Garhier  displayed  equal  heroism  in  another  settlement. 

'  The  samo  person  described  by  Charlevoix. 
'  HUt.  dela  l{om.  Fr.,  tome  ii.  lib.  vii.  p.  5. 
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He  WM  bat  a  totj  yoang  man,  and  had  reoMitly  torn  bitudf 
from  his  weeiung  friends  for  the  purpose  of  saving  souls  in  the 
forests  of  Oanada.  Having  received  two  balls  on  the  field  of 
carnage,  he  fell  senseless,  and  was  stripped  by  an  Iroquois  who 
supposed  him  to  be  dead.  Some  time  afterward  the  father  came 
to  himself;  he  raised  his  head  and  beheld  at  some  distance  a 
Huron  just  expiring.  The  apostle  mustered  all  his  strength  to 
go  and  absolve  the  converted  Indian ;  he  crawled  toward  him, 
but  fell  down  again  by  the  way.  A  barbarian,  perceiving  him, 
ran  and  dispatched  him  with  his  hatchet.  "  He  bnathed  his 
last,"  observes  Charlevoix,  "  in  the  exercise,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  bosom,  of  charity."* 

Lastly,  Father  Brebceuf,  uncle  to  the  poet  of  that  name,  was 
burned  with  those  excruciating  torments  which  the  Iroquois  in- 
flicted on  their  prisoners.  "  This  missionary — ^who  had  endured 
for  twenty  years  hardships  the  most  likely  to  extinguish  the  sen- 
timents  of  nature, — ^who  possessed  a  courage  which  nothing  could 
appdl,-^a  virtue  familiarized  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and 
cruel  death,  and  so  elevated  as  even  to  make  it  the  object  of  his 
most  ardent  wishes, — who  had  moreover  been  apprised  by  more 
than  one  celestial  token  that  his  prayers  were  heard— was 
equally  proof  against  menaces  and  tortures;  but  the  sight  of  his 
dear  disciples  cruelly  treated  before  his  face,  mingled  no  small 
degree  of  pain  with  the  joy  which  he  felt  on  finding  his  hopes 
accomplished 

<'  The  Iroquois  were  fully  aware  that  they  had  to  do  with  a 
man  from  whom  they  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  extorting 
the  least  sign  of  weakness ;  and,  as  if  they  were  apprehensive 
that  he  would  communicate  his  intrepidity  to  others,  they  sepa- 
rated him,  after  a  while,  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  made 
him  ascend  the  scaffold  alone,  and  were  so  exasperated  against 
him  that  they  seemed  beside  themselves  with  rage  and  despe- 
ration. 

"  All  this  did  not  prevent  the  servant  of  Ood  from  speaking 
in  a  loud  voice,  sometimes  to  the  Hurons,  who,  though  they 
could  not  see  him,  were  within  hearing;  sometimes  to  his  exe- 
cutioners, whom  he  warned  that  they  would  incur  the  wrath 


■  Bi*t.  de  la  ITouv.  Fr,,  tome  u.  lib.  tU.  p.  24. 
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of  beayen,  if  they  oonUnned  to  peneoute  the  wonhippen 
of  the  true  God.  Thii  boldneM  utonished  the  boihwiani. 
Haying  endeayored,  bat  in  yain,  to  reduce  him  to  ailence,  they 
oat  off  his  lower  lip  and  the  end  of  hia  ngse,  held  l^hted 
torches  to  eyery  part  of  hia  body,  and  homed  hia  gnma/'  &e. 

Another  miaaionary,  named  Lallemant,  was  tortured  at  the 
same  time  with  Father  Brebcenf.  He  had  but  jnat  entered 
upon  the  ministerial  career.  The  pain  sometimes  forced  from 
him  inyoluntaiy  cries.  He  applied  to  the  aged  apostle  to 
strengthen  his  fortitude ;  but  the  httter,  unable  to  speak,  could 
merely  nod  his  head  and  smile  with  his  mangled  lips  to  encou- 
XBge  the  young  martyr.  The  smoke  of  the  two  foneral  pilea 
aacended  together  toward  heayen,  and  excited  in  angelic  bosoms 
mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grief.  The  aayages  made  a  collar 
of  red-hot  hatchets  for  Father  Breboeuf;  they  cut  from  him 
pieces  of  flesh,  which  they  deyoured  before  hia  face,  telling  him 
that  the  flesh  of  Frenchmen  waa  excellent  eating.*  Then,  oon< 
tinning  their  railleriea,  "  Thou  aaauredst  us  just  now,"  cried  the 
barbarians,  "  that  the  more  a  person  suffers  on  earth  the  more 
happy  he  is  in  heaven ;  it  is,  therefore,  out  of  kindness  to  thee 
that  we  study  to  increase  thy  tortures."* 

When,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  the  hearts  of  priests  were 
paraded  on  the  tops  of  pikes  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the~ 
rabble  exclaimed,  Aht  U  n'ett  poini  de  /Ste  quand  le  ccmr  n'en 
ettpatt  "Ah!  there  is  no  festivity  where  the  heart  does  not 
partake  of  it  I" 

At  length,  after  enduring  many  other  torments,  which  we  dare 
not  transcribe,  Father  Breboeuf  breathed  forth  his  soul,  which 
winged  its  flight  to  the  mansions  of  Him  who  healeth  all  the 
wounds  of  his  servants. 

It  was  in  1649  that  these  events  occurred  in  Canada;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  moment  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  France  and 
during  the  /6U$  of  Louis  XIY.  All  then  triumphed,  the  mis- 
sionary as  well  as  the  soldier. 

Those  to  whom  a  priest  is  an  object  of  hatred  and  of  ridicule 
will  rejoice  in  these  torments  of  the  confessors  of  the  faith. 
Certun  wise  men,  with  a  greater  spirit  of  prudence  and  modera- 


>  Biit.  dt  la  JV<wv.  Fr.,  tome  L  livia  t. 
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tion,  will  observe  that,  after  all,  the  misaionaries  were  the  viotiou 
of  their  fanatioism.  With  a  diadainful  pity  they  will  aak, 
What  butineu  had  ihote  tnonk$  in  the  v)Hd$  of  America  f 
We  must  admit,  indeed,  that  they  did  not  viiiit  thoae  regions, 
after  the  manner  of  men  of  science,  to  attempt  soipe  great  philo- 
sophical discoveries;  they  went  merely  in  obedience  to  the 
injunctbn  ot  that  Master  who  said  to  them,  «  Oo  ye  and  teach 
all  nations."  Complying  in  perfect  simplicity  with  this  com- 
mand, they  relinquished  all  the  attractions  of  their  native 
country,  and  undertook,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  reveal 
to  a  barbarian  whom  they  had  never  seen  .  .  ,  .  .  what? 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world,  nothing— a  mere  nothing: — iKt 
exigence  of  Ood  and  the  immortalily  of  the  tovl! 


•  \ 


GHAFTER  IX. 


OONOLUSION  O?  THB  BnSSIONS. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  counie  taken  by  the  difTereut 
missions,  which  shows  that  they  were  characterisei\  by  a  spirit 
of  simplicity  and  heroism,  and,'at  the  same  time,  evinced  a  great 
devotion  to  science  and  the  highest  wisdom  of  legislation.  In 
our  opinion  it  was  a  just  subject  of  pride  for  Europe,  and,  in 
particular,  for  France,  which  furnished  the  greater  number  of 
missionaries,  to  behold  these  men  annually  quitting  her  shores 
to  display  wonders  of  the  arts,  of  laws,  of  humanity,  and  of 
courage,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Hence  proceeded 
the  high  idea  which  strangers  formed  of  our  nation  and  of  the 
God  whom  we  adore.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  regions 
sought  our  alliance ;  the  ambassador  of  the  savage  of  the  West 
met  at  our  court  the  envoy  of  the  nations  of  the  East.  We 
pretend  not  to  the  gift  of  prophecy;  but  you  may  rest  assured 
(and  experience  will  prove  it)  that  never  will  men  of  science, 
despatched  to  distant  countries  with  all  the  instruments  and  all 
the  plana  of  an  academy,  be  able  to  effect  what  a  poor  monk, 
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Mtting  oat  on  foot  from  hit  oonyent,  Booompliahed  aingly  with 
his  rosary  and  his  breviary.* 


■  mnM  to*  first  pnblioation  of  thU  work,  tha  Okl^oUo  millions  hftr* 
•xpandid  ore/  %  maoh  TMtor  field,  ud  bavs  •dmlttod  a  fifth  gsogrtpblMl 
diirlilon,  •mbrMlng  tb«  iilandi  of  OoMiilok.  They  alio  continno  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  admirable  features  here  iketohed  by  onr  anther.  In  Ohina. 
Tongking,  Slam,  Ooeanioa,  and  eren  in  the  weitam  wildi  of  onr  own 
United  Stiktes,  we  still  behold  the  apoitle,  the  martyr,  and  the  man  of  seienee, 
among  the  missionaries  of  the  Catholio  Ohuroh.  The  support  and  eztansion 
of  missionary  enterprise  are  ohiefly  due  to  the  aid  (tomlshed  by  the  Aitoeiation 
for  \\»  Propagation  of  tht  Faith,  whose  reoeipts  annually  exceed  $700,000. 
For  f\ill  details,  in  oonfirmation  of  these  stataments,  sea  Annalt  e/  tkt 
AuoeiatioH,  Ao,    T. 


BOOK    V.  >• 

XIUTART  ORDERS,  OR  OHIYALRT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


KMI0HT8  or  MALTA. 


Thbri  18  not  one  pleasing  reooUeotion,  not  one  nsefnl  institn- 
tion,  in  modem  times,  that  Gbristianity  may  not  claim  as  its  own. 
Tho  only  poetical  period  of  our  history — the  age  of  chivalry— 
likewise  belongs  to  it.  The  true  religion  possesses  the  singular 
merit  of  having  created  among  us  the  age  of  fiction  and  en- 
chanftment. 

Sainte*Palaye  seems  inclined  to  separate  military  from  reli- 
gious chivalry,  whereas  every  thing  would,  on  the  contrary, 
induce  us  to  blend  them  together.  In  his  opinion  the  institu- 
tion of  the  former  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
centuiy  ;*  but  this  is  precisely  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Hospitallers,  the  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic 
order.*  The  formal  law  by  which  the  military  knights  bound 
themselves  to  defend  the  faith,  the  resemblance  between  their 
ceremonies  and  those  of  the  nacraments  of  the  Church,  their 
fasts,  ablutions,  prayers,  confessions,  monastic  engagements,*  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  all  the  knights  had  the  same  religious 
origin.  Lastly,  the  vow  of  celibacy,  which  seems  to  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  chaste  heroes  and  warriors  who  talk  of 
nothing  but  love,  can  form  no  valid  objection  to  our  opinion; 
for  this  vow  was  not  general  among  the  Christian  military 
orders.    The  knights  of  St.  Jago-of-the-Sword,  in  Spain,  were 

■  Jfem.  (Mr  Pane.  Oket.,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  08. 

*  Bin.,  Hit.  d*  Fr.,  tome  L  p.  107 ;  Flenry,  Hi§t,  Eoeli.,  tome  xir.  p.  387 
tome  XT.  p.  804;  Helyot,  HUt.  du  (Mr**  BUig.,  tome  iii.  pp.  74, 143. 

*  Skinte-Palkye,  locm'l. 
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at  liberty  to  marrf;'  and,  in  the  order  of  Malta,  only  rach  mem- 
ben  were  obliged  to  oelibe  j  m  attained  to  the  dignitiea  of  the 
order  or  were  preaented  to  iti  benefioea. 

Aooording  to  Qioatlniani,  or  the  more  aathentio  but  leaa 
pleaaing  testimony  of  Helyot,  there  were  thirty  religious  military 
orders : — nine  subject  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  fourteen  to  that 
of  St.  Augustin,  and  seven  belonging  to  the  institution  of  St. 
Benedict.  We  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  principal  of 
these :— the  Hospitallen  or  knights  of  Malta  in  the  east,  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  west,  and  the  knights  of  Oalatrava, 
including  those  of  Alcantara  and  St.  Jago-of-the-Sword,  in  the 
south,  of  Europe. 

If  authors  are  correct,  we  may  reckon  upward  of  twenty- 
eight  other  military  orders,  which,  not  being  subject  to  any 
particular  rules,  are  considered  only  as  illustrious  religions 
fraternities.  Such  are  all  those  knights  of  the  Lion,  the  Ores- 
cent, the  Dragon,  the  White  Eagle,  the  Lily,  the  Qolden  Sword, 
and  those  female  chevaliers  of  the  Battle-axe,  whose  names 
remind  you  of  the  Rolands,  the  Rogers,  the  Reuauds,  the  Glo- 
rindas,  the  Bradamantes,  and  the  prodigies  of  the  Round  Table. 

A  few  traders  of  Amalfi  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  obtain  per- 
mission of  Almansor,  caliph  of  Egypt,  to  build  a  Latin  church 
at  Jerusalem ;  they  annex  to  it  lodgings  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  under  the  superintendence  of  Gerard  de 
Provence.  The  Crusades  begin.  Qodfrey  de  Bouillon  arrives, 
and  grants  certain  lands  to  the  new  Hospitallers.  Gerard  is 
succeeded  by  Boyant  Roger,  and  Roger  by  Raymond  Dupuy. 
The  latter  assumes  the  title  of  grand-master,  and  divides  the 
Hospitallers  into  three  classes: — kniyhts,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  the  pilgrims  on  the  road  and  to  fight  the  infidels ;  chap- 
laini,  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar;  and  servitors,  who 
were  also  required  to  bear  arms. 

Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  0*0000,  which 
successively  or  all  together  discharge  their  hosts  on  the  shores 
of  Syria,  are  supported  by  the  brave  Hospitallers.  But  fortune 
changes  without  abating  their  valor.  Saladin  retakes  Jerusalem. 
Acre  or  Ptolemais  is  soon  the  only  port  left  to  the  Crusaders  in 
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Palestine.  Here  yoa  behold  assembled  the  King  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  King  of  Armenia, 
the  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  Oount  of  Jaffa,  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  papal  legate,  the 
Count  of  Tripoli,  the  Prince  of  Qalilee,  the  Templars,  the  Hospi- 
tallers, the  Teutonic  knights,  those  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  the  Florentines,  the  Prince  of 
Tarento,  and  the  Duke  of  Athens.  All  these  princes,  all  these 
nations,  all  these  orders,  had  separate  quarters,  where  they 
lived  wholly  independent  of  one  another;  "so  that  there  were 
fifty-eight  tribunals,"  as  Fleury  remarks,  "  which  exercised  the 
power  of  life  and  of  death."* 

It  was  not  long  before  discord  appeared  among  all  these  people 
of  such  various  manners  and  interests.  They  came  to  war  in 
the  town.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Hugh  III.,  King  of  Cyprus, 
who  both  aspired  at  the  some  time  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
increased  the  confusion.  The  sultan,  Meleo-Messor,  taking 
adyantage  of  these  intestine  broils,  advanced  with  a  powerful 
army  with  a  view  to  wrest  from  the  Crusaders  this  their  last 
retreat.  He  was  poisoned  on  leaving  Egypt  by  one  of  his  emirs; 
but  before  he  expired  he  exacted  an  oath  from  his  son  that 
he  would  not  give  the  rites  of  burial  to  his  remains  till  he  had 
taken  Ptolemais.  Meleo-Seraph  punctually  fulfilled  the  last 
injunction  of  his  father.  Acre  was  besieged  and  carried  by 
assault  on  the  18th  of  May,  1291.  On  this  occasion  a  commu- 
nity of  nuns  afforded  a  memorable  example  of  Christian  chastity. 
They  mangled  their  faces,  and  were  found  in  that  state  by  the 
infidels,  who,  filled  with  disgust  and  resentment,  put  them  all  to 
the  sword. 

After  the  reduction  of  Ptolemais,  the  Hospitallers  retired  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  they  remained  eighteen  years. 
Rhodes,  having  revolted  against  Andronicus,  Emperor  of  the 
Eaflt,  invited  the  Saracens  within  its  walls.  Yillaret,  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  obtained  of  Andronicus  a  grant  of 
the  island,  in  case  he  could  rescue  it  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Mahommedans.  His  knights  covered  themselves  with  sheep- 
skins, and,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  in  the  midst  of  a 
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flook,  tkey  stole  into  the  town  in  a  thiok  fog,  gained  possesaion 
of  one  of  the  gates,  dispatched  the  guards,  and  introduced  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  army  into  the  place. 

Four  times  did  the  Turks  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
Rhodes  from  the  knights,  and  four  times  were  they  repulsed. 
At  the  third  effort  the  siege  of  the  city  lasted  five  years,  and  at 
the  fourth,  Mohammed  battered  the  walls  with  sixteen  pieces 
of  cannon  of  larger  calibre  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in 
Europe. 

These  same  knights  had  no  sooner  escaped  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  Ottoman  power  than  they  all  at  once  became  its 
protectors.  Zizim,  a  son  of  that  Mohammed  II.  who  had  so 
lately  cannonaded  the  ramparts  of  Rhodes,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  knights  against  his  brother  Bajazet,  who  had  robbed 
him  of  his  inheritance.  Bajaaet,  apprehensive  of  a  civil  war, 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  order,  and  agreed  to  pay  it  a 
certain  annual  sum  for  the  support  of  Zisim.  Thus,  by  one 
of  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  are  so  common,  a  powerful 
emperor  of  the  Turks  became  tributary  to  a  few  Christian 
Hospitallers. 

At  length,  under  the  Grand-Master  Yilliers-de-rile-Adam, 
Soljrman  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes,  after  losing  one 
hundred  thousand  men  before  its  walls.  The  knights  retired 
to  Malta,  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
iiftro  they  were  again  attacked  by  the  Turks,  but,  delivered  by 
their  jourage,  they  remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  island, 
by  whose  name  they  still  continue  to  be  kuQwn.* 


<  Vertot,  HUt.  dtt  Cktv.  de  MaU«;  Flenry,  Hirt.  EceU*. ;   OinatbUni,  Hi»U 
dtgli  Ordin.  MitU.  f  Heljrot,  HUt.  d*»  Ordru  Rttig.,  torn*  iU. 
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THX  TKUTOMO  ORDXR. 


At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  reli^ous  chivalry  laid  the 
foundation  of  states  which  have  grown  into  mighty  kingdoms. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  instituted  during  the  first  siege  of  Acre 
by  the  Christians,  about  the  year  1190.  In  the  sequel  it  was 
summoned  by  the  Duke  of  Massovia  and  Poland  to  defend  his 
dominions  against  the  incursions  o2  the  Prussians.  These  were 
then  s  barbarous  people,  who,  from  time  to  time,  sallied  from  their 
forests  to  ravage  the  neighboring  countries.  They  had  reduced 
the  province  of  Culm  to  a  frightful  desert,  and  had  left  nothing 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  but  the  single  castle  of 
Plptfko.  The  Teutonic  knights,  penetrating  by  degrees  into  the 
woods  of  Prussia,  erected  fortresses  there.  The  Warmians,  the 
Barthes,  and  the  Natangues,  were  successively  subdued,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  northern  seas  was  rendered  secure. 

The  Knights  of  the  Sword,  whose  efforts  had  likewise  been 
directed  to  the  conquest  of  the  northern  countries,  by  uniting 
with  the  Teutonic  order  gave  it  a  truly  royal  power.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  order  was,  however,  retarded  by  the  long-oontbued 
quarrels  of  the  knights  with  the  bishops  of  Livonia;  but  at 
length,  the  whole  North  of  Europe  being  subdued,  Albert,  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  drove 
the  knights  from  their  governments,  and  made  himself  sole  mas- 
ter of  Prussia,  which  then  assumed  the  name  of  Ducal  Prussia. 
This  new  duchy  was  in  1701  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the 
grandfather  of  Frederick  the  Qreat. 

The  remains  of  the  Teutonic  order  still  subsist  in  Germany,  and 
the  Arohduke  Charles  of  Austria  is  the  present  grand-master.* 


I  Sohoonbeok,  Ord.  Milit.;  ^iuitiniani,  J?ifl.  degli,  Ord.  Milit.}  Halyot,  HuU 
tht  Ordrtt  Btlig.,  tome  UL ;  Fleary,  HUU  Ecolt*. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


THS  KNIGHTS  OF  OALATBAVA  AND  OF  ST.  JAOO-OF-THX- 
SWOBD  IN  SPAIN. 

Ohtvalbt  made  the  like  progrees  io  the  centre  as  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  Europe. 

About  the  year  1147,  Alphonso  the  Fighter,  King  of  Oastile, 
took  from  the  Moors  the  fortress  of  Galatrava,  in  Andalusia. 
Eight  years  aftemard,  the  Moors  prepared  to  recover  it  from 
Don  Sanohes,  the  successor  of  Alphonso.  Don  Sanohes,  intimi- 
dated  by  their  design,  caused  public  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  he  would  give  the  town  to  any  person  who  would  defend  it. 
None  durst  undertake  the  task  but  a  Benedictine  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  named  Don  Didacus  Yelasquec,  and  Raymond,  his 
abbot.  They  threw  themselves  into  Calatrava  with  the  peasants 
and  dependants  on  their  monastery  of  Fitemo ;  they  armed  the 
lay  brothers,  and  fortified  the  menaced  town.  The  Moors,  being 
informed  of  these  preparations,  relinaoished  their  enterprise; 
Raymond,  the  abbot,  retained  the  place,  and  the  lay  brothers 
were  transformed  into  knights,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Calatrava. 

These  new  knights  in  the  sequel  made  several  conquests  from 
the  Moors  of  Valencia  and  Jaen.  Favera,  Maella,  Macalon, 
Yaldetcrmo,  La  Freaueda,  Valderobbes,  Calenda,  Aquaviva,  and 
Ozpipa,  fell  successively  into  their  hands.  But  the  order  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  check  at  the  battle  of  Alarcos,  where,  in 
1195,  the  Moors  of  Africa  defeated  the  King  of  Castile.  The 
knights  of  Calatrava  were  almost  all  cut  off,  together  with  those 
of  Alcantara  and  St.  Jago-of-the-Sword. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  particulars  respecting  the  latter 
orders,  the  object  of  whose  institution  also  was  to  fight  the  Moors 
and  to  protect  travellers  from  the  incursions  of  the  infidels.' 

We  need  but  take  a  general  survey  of  history  at  the  period  of 
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the  inBtitutioQ  of  religious  chivalry,  to  be  oonvioced  of  the  im- 
portant services  which  it  rendered  to  society.  The  order  of 
Malta  in  the  East  protected  reviving  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  only  bulwark  that  prevented 
the  Turks  from  inundating  Italy.  In  the  North,  the  Teutonic 
order,  by  subjugating  the  roving  nations  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  extinguished  the  focus  of  those  terrible  eruptions  which 
had  BO  often  desolated  Europe :  it  afforded  time  for  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  and  for  the  perfecting  of  those  weapons  which 
secure  us  forever  from  future  Alarics  and  Attilan.  , 

This  will  not  cppear  to  be  mere  conjecture,  if  we  observe  tiiat 
the  expeditions  of  the  Normans  did  not  ceaee  till  about  the  tenth 
century,  and  that  the  Teutonic  knights,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
North,  found  a  renewed  population,  and  innumerable  barbarians, 
who  had  already  overflowed  the  adjacent  countries.  The  Turks, 
coming  down  from  the  East,  and  the  Livonians,  Prussians,  and 
Pwteranians,  advancing  from  the  West  and  North,  would  have 
harassed  Europe  with  a  iipetition  of  the  scenes  produced  by  the 
Huns  and  Goths,  from  whose  ravages  it  had  scarcely  recovered. 

The  Teutonic  knights,  indeed,  rendered  a  twofold  service  to 
humanity;  for,  while  they  brought  the  savages. into  subjection, 
they  obliged  them  to  embrace  a  social  life  and  to  attend  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Ghristburg,  Bartenstein,  Weissemburg,  Wesel, 
Brumberg,  Thorn,  most  of  the  towns  of  Prussia,  Courland,  and 
Semigalla,  were  founded  by  this  military  religious  order;  and, 
while  it  may  boast  of  having  insured  the  existence  of  the  French 
and  English  nations,  it  may  also  assume  the  merit  of  having 
civilized  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany. 

But  there  was  another  enemy  still  more  dangerous,  perhaps, 
than  the  Turks  and  the  Prussians,  because  fixed  in  the  very 
centre  of  Europe : — the  Moors  were  several  times  on  the  point  of 
enslaving  Christendom.  Though  these  people  seem  to  have  had 
in  their  religion,  which  allowed  polygamy  and  slavery,  and  in 
their  despotic  and  jealous  disposition,  there  was  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  military  orders  of  Spain,  therefore,  by  their  opposition  to 
the  infidels,  like  the  Teutonic  order  and  that  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, prevented  very  great  calamities.    The  Christian  knights 
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supplied  in  Europe  the  place  of  hired  soldiers,  and  were  a  kind 
of  regular  troops  who  always  repaired  to  that  quarter  where  the 
danger  was  most  urgent.  The  kings  and  the  barons,  being 
obliged  to  dismiss  their  vassals  after  a  serrioe  of  a  few  months, 
had  frequently  been  surprised  by  the  barbarians.  What  experi- 
ence and  the  genius  of  the  age  could  not  effect  was  accomplished 
by  Beli^on ;  she  formed  associations  of  men  who  swore  in  the 
name  of  God  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  blood  for  their  country. 
The  roads  were  rendered  safe,  the  provinces  were  cleared  of  the 
banditti  by  whom  they  were  infested,  and  external  foes  found  a 
barrier  opposed  to  their  ravages. 

Some  have  censured  the  knights  for  pursuing  infidels  even 
into  their  own  countries ;  but  such  are  not  aware  that,  after  all, 
this  was  but  making  just  reprisals  upon  nations  who  had  been  the 
first  aggressors.  The  Moors  exterminated  by  Charles  Martel  justify 
the  Crusades.  Did  the  disciples  of  the  Koran  remain  quiet  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  ?  Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  extend  their 
doctrines  and  their  ravages  to  the  walls  of  Delhi  and  the  ramparts 
of  Vienna?  But  perhaps  a  Christian  people  should  have  waited 
until  the  haunts  of  these  ferocious  beasts  had  been  again  re- 
plenished !  Because  our  forefathers  marched  against  them  under 
the  banner  of  religion,  the  enterprise,  forsooth,  was  neither  just 
nor  necessary !  Had  the  cause  been  that  of  Theutates,  Odin, 
Allah,  or  any  other  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  all  be 
considered  right  enough.* 


I  See  note  TT,  at  the  end.  Alter  perusing  thia  extract  from  Hiohaud'a  HU> 
tory  of  the  Crusadea,  the  reader  will  be  better  prepared  to  nnderatand  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  of  our  author  on  chivalry,  in  which  he  aeema  to  include  the 
period  when  the  inatitution  bad  more  or  leaa  degenerated.  Chiralrjr,  in  its 
flrat  development,  waa  an  inatrument  of  peace,  an  agent  of  morality.  The 
knight,  on  bia  acooaaion  to  the  order,  awore  "  to  ftar,  reverence,  and  aerra  God 
religioualy,  to  battle  for  the  faith,  to  die  rather  than  renounce  Chriatianity,  to 
be  faithful  to  bia  lord,  to  aupport  the  righta  of  the  weak,  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  never  to  offend  the  neighbor  deliberately,  never  to  undertake  an  action 
through  a  motive  of  aordid  gain,  and  to  keep  hia  faith  inviolably  in  regard  to 
all."  Such  waa  the  kind  of  chivalry  that  the  Catholic  Church  aanoUoned,  that 
waa  extended  by  the  Crusadea,  and  that  roae  to  its  loftiest  expression  in  the 
military  orders.  Hence  ii  became  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  a  most  powerftil 
auxiliary  for  the  iidvancement  of  civilisation. 

But,  as  Digby  well  observes,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  kind 
of  chivalry,  which  was  a  form  or  expression  of  Catholic  life,  and  that  which, 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ^ 

UrB  AND  MANNERS  Of  THS  KNIGHTS. 

Subjects  that  addresc  themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination 
are  not  always  the  easiest  to  be  delineated, — either  because,  taken 
altogether,  they  present  a  certain  vagueness  more  pleasing  than 
any  description  that  can  possibly  be  produced,  or  because  the 
reader  always  goes  beyond  your  representations.  The  mere  word 
chivalry,  the  mere  expression  an  illustrioui  knight,  imply  some- 
thing wonderful  in  themselves,  which  no  details  of  explanation 
oan  surpass.  They  embrace  every  thing,  from  the  fables  of  Ariosto 
to  the  ex  loits  of  real  knight-errants ;  from  the  palaces  of  Alcina 
and  Armida  to  the  turrets  of  Coeuvre  and  Anet. 

)  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat  even  historically  of  chivalry 

without  having  recourse  to  the  troubadours  who  sang  its  exploits, 

as  we  adduce  the  authority  of  Homer  in  all  that  relates  to  the 

heroes  of  antiquity.     This  the  most  rigid  critics  have  admitted. 

But  then  the  writer  has  the  appearance  of  dealing  in  nothing 

bat  fictions.     We  are  accustomed  to  such  barren  and  unadorned 

truth,  that  whatever  is  not  equally  dry  has  the  semblance  of 

falsehood.     Like  the  natives  of  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole,  we 

prefer  our  dreary  deserts  to  those  climes  where 

La  terra  moUe,  •  liats,  •  dilettoMi) 
Simlii  a  legli  abitator  produoe.* 

The  education  of  the  knight  began  at  the  f^  of  seven  years.* 


at  a  later  period,  was  but  the  embodiment  of  a  worldly  principle.  Tlie  former 
olaima  our  admiration,  became  it  waa  an  agent  of  immenae  good  in  the  difita- 
aion  of  aound  moralg.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  which  aimed  aolely  at  the 
exaltation  of  material  beauty,  which  puahed  virtue  to  eztraTaganoe  by  aa- 
auming  the  exiatence  of  higher  motirea  than  thoae  of  the  Chriatian  faith,  which 
introdaoed  an  imaginary  and  independent  principle  of  honor  outaide  of  the 
duty  impoaed  by  the  divine  law,  and  which,  conaeqnently,  undertook  to  legiti- 
matize the  duel,  or  the  reaentment  of  injury  by  deadly  combat, — aach  chivalry, 
far  from  being  approved  by  the  Church,  waa  alwaya  held  in  abhorrence.  See 
Mcehler'a  Hitt.  du  Moyen  Agt,  p.  320 ;  Digby,  Agei  of  Faith,  b.  i.  and  iz.  T. 
>  Taaao,  canto  i.  atania  92.  ■  Sainte-Palaye,  tome  1.  part  1. 
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■  Duguesolin,  while  yet  s  child,  amuaed  himself  in  the  venerable 
avenues  to  his  father's  castle  by  representing  sieges  and  battles 
with  little  peasant  boys  of  his  own  age.  He  was  seen  forcing  his 
way  through  the  woods,  struggling  against  the  winds,  leaping 
wide  ditches,  climbing  elms  and  oaks,  and  among  the  heaths  of 
Brittany  already  giving  an  earnest  of  the  hero  destined  to  be  the 
saviour  of  France.* 

The  aspirant  to  knighthood  soon  passed  to  the  office  of  page  in 
the  castle  of  some  baron.  Here  were  inculcated  the  first  lessons 
of  fidelity  to  God  and  the  fair  sex.*  Here,  too,  the  youthful  pag  ) 
often  conceived  for  the  daughter  of  his  lord  one  of  those  durabl 
attachments  which  prodigies  of  valor  were  wont  to  immortalise. 
Vast  Oothio  mansions,  venerable  forests,  large  solitary  lakes, 
cherished,  by  their  romantic  aspect,  those  passions  which  nothing 
was  capable  of  destroying,  and  which  became  a  kind  of  enchant- 
ment or  fatality. 

Excited  by  love  to  valor,  the  page  practised  the  manly  exer- 
cises which  opened  for  him  the  way  to  honor.  Mounted  on  a 
mettlesome  steed,  he  pursued  with  the  lance  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  recesses  of  the  woods ;  or,  training  the  falcon  sonring  in  the 
skies,  he  compelled  the  tyrant  of  the  air  to  alight,  timid  and  sub- 
missive, on  his  skilful  hand.  Sometimes,  like  the  young  Achilles, 
he  sprang  from  one  horse  to  another  while  flying  over  the  plain, 
at  one  leap  bounding  over  them  or  vaulting  upon  their  backs ;  at 
others,  he  climbed,  in  complete  armor,  to  the  top  of  a  bending 
ladder,  and,  fancying  himself  already  on  the  breach,  shouted, 
Mountjoy  and  St.  Dennis  !*  In  the  court'of  his  lord  he  received 
all  the  instructions  and  examples  adapted  to  his  future  life. 
Hither  were  constantly  repairing  knights,  both  known  and  un- 
known, who  had  devoted  themselves  to  perilous  adventures,  and 
were  returning  alone  from  the  kingdoms  of  Cathay,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia,  and  all  those  extraordinary  regions,  where  they 
had  been  redressing  wrongs  and  fighting  the  infidels. 

"  There  you  saw,"  says  Froissart,  speaking  of  the  house  of  the 
Duke  de  Foy,  "  thero  you  saw  in  the  hall,  the  chamber,  and  the 
court,  knights  and  esquires  going  and  coming,  and  heard  them 


'  Fte  de  DugtiueUn, 


'  Sainte-Palaye,  tome  L  part  7. 
*  Sainto-Palaye,  tome  ii.  part  2. 
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convene  on  anns  and  love.  All  honor  was  there  to  be  found;  all 
the  news,  from  whatever  country  or  whatever  kingdom  it  might 
be,  waa  sure  to  be  learned  there ;  for  it  found  ito  way  from  all 
parts  to  this  house,  on  account  of  the  valor  of  the  master." 

The  page,  having  finished  his  service,  became  an  esquire;  and 
religitm  always  presided  over  these  changes.  Illustrious  god- 
fathers or  beauteous  godmothers  promised  at  the  altar,  for  the 
future  hero,  religion,  fidelity,  and  love.  The  duties  of  the  esquire 
in  time  of  peace  consisted  in  carving  at  table,  in  serving  up  the 
dishes  himself,  like  the  warriors  of  Homer,  and  in  supplying  the 
guests  with  water  for  washing.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  were 
not  ashamed  to  perform  these  offices.  "  At  a  table  before  the 
king,"  says  the  Sire  de  Joinville,  "  ate  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  was  superbly  dressed  in  a  coat  and  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  adorned  with  a  cincture,  clasp,  and  chain  of  the  same  metal, 
....  and  for  whom  I  carved." 

The  esquire  attended  the  knight  in  war,  carried  his  lance  and 
Mk  helmet  raised  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  with  the  right 
hand  led  his  horses.  "  When  he  entered  the  forest,  he  met  four 
esquires  leading  four  white  horses  with  their  right  hand."  It 
was  his  duty  in  duels  and  battles  to  supply  his  knight  with  arms, 
to  raise  him  when  overthrown,  to  give  him  a  fresh  horse,  to  parry 
the  strokes  that  were  aimed  at  him;  but  he  durst  not  himself 
take  any  part  in  the  combat. 

At  length,  when  he  had  acquired  all  the  necessary  qualities, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  honors  of  knighthood.  The  lists  of  a 
tournament,  a  battle-field,  the  ditoh  of  a  castle,  the  breach  of  a 
tower,  were  frequently  the  glorious  theatres  wheiie  the  order  of 
the  valiant  and  brave  was  conferred.  Amid  the  tumult  of  a  bat- 
tle, gallant  esquires  fell  on  their  knees  before  their  king  or  their 
general,  who  made  them  knighte  by  striking  them  three  times 
over  the  shoulders  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword.  When  Bayard 
had  conferred  this  distinction  on  Francis  I.,  "  How  fortunate  art 
thou,"  said  he,  addressing  his  sword,  "  in  having  this  day  given 
the  order  of  knighthood  to  such  a  brave  and  powerful  king !  In 
truth,  my  good  sword,  thou  shalt  be  preserved  as  a  relic,  and 
valued  beyond  any  other."  "  On  which,"  adds  the  historian,  "  he 
gave  two  leaps,  and  then  returned  his  sword  into  the  scabbard." 

No  sooner  was  the  new  knight  possessed  of  all  his  arms  than 
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he  barned  to  diatingaisli  himself  by  some  eztraordinftiy  achieve- 
ments. He  explored  moantains  and  valleys  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures ;  he  traversed  venerable  forests,  vast  heaths,  and  dreary 
deserts.  Toward  evening  he  directed  his  ^sourse  to  a  castle 
whose  solitary  towers  he  perceived  at  a  distance,  hoping  that  he 
would  there  find  an  opportunity  of  performing  some  signal  ex- 
ploit. Already  he  lowered  his  visor,  and  commended  himself 
to  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  when  the  sound  of  a  horn  saluted  his 
ear.  On  the  top  of  the  castle  was  hoisted  a  helmet,  the  conspicu- 
ous signal  of  the  habitation  of  a  hospitable  knight  The«  draw- 
bridge was  let  down,  and  the  adventurous  traveller  entered  the 
sequestered  mansion.  If  he  was  desirous  of  reouining  unknown, 
he  covered  his  shield  with  a  taddU-doih,  or  with  a  grten  veil,  or 
a  handkerchief  whiter  than  a  lily.  The  ladies,  with  officious 
haste,  took  off  his  armor,  furnished  him  with  rich  garments,  and 
filled  the  crystal  goblets  with  generous  wine.  Sometimes  he 
found  his  host  making  merry.  "  The  lord,  Amanien  des  Escas, 
on  leaving  the  table,  being  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire,  (for  it  was 
winter,)  in  a  hall  thickly  strewed  with  rushes  or  covered  with 
mats,  having  his  esD'aires  about  him,  conversed  with  them  on 
arms  and  love ;  for  everybody  in  the  house,  even  to  the  lowest 
page,  was  engaged  in  love."* 

These  festivities  of  the  castle  had  always  something  enigmati- 
cal about  them.  At  one  time  it  was  the  feast  of  the  unicorn; 
at  another,  it  was  the  vow  of  the  peacock  or  of  the  pheatant. 
The  company  itself  was  not  less  mysterious.  Among  the  guests 
were  Knights  of  the  Swan,  of  the  White  Shield,  of  the  Qolden 
Lance,  and  of  Silence, — warriors  who  were  known  only  by  the 
device  of  their  bucklers  and  by  the  penances  to  which  Uiey  had 
submitted.* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  feast,  troubadours,  decked  off  in  pea- 
cocks' feathers,  entered  the  hall  and  commenced  an  amorous 
strain  :— 

ArmM,  amoun,  dMnit,  Joia  et  plidianee, 
Eipoir,  d<air,  louvenir,  hudement, 
Jeanaiw,  anssi  manidre  et  oontonanoa, 
Hnmble  regard,  trait  amoareutement, 
Oenti  oorpf,  Jolia,  parei  trda-riohement ; 


I  Sidnte-Palaye. 


*  Exit,  du  Jfarteh.  de  Boueieutdt, 
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Arlwi  bian  o«Ue  Miton  nourella 
Le  Jour  do  Mkjr,  ottto  granda  fatta  at  balla, 
Qui  p»r  la  roi  §•  iUt  &  Salnt-Danyi  j 
A  bian  j  outer,  gardei  votra  quaralla, 
Bt  roua  lerat  honorai  at  oh^rii. 

The  motto  of  the  ohivalrio  professioo  was— 

"  Qrud  bruit  m  chump,  at  gnmd'  Jola  m  logit}" 
"Bruit  M  ahoHi,  Hjoi*  d  VotfL" 

Buf  the  knight,  on  his  arriTal  at  the  oastle,  did  not  always 
witness  a  scene  of  rejoicing.  Sometimes  it  was  the  dwelling  of 
a  lady  in  grief,  who  was  compelled  to  defend  herself  against  a 
jealona  lover.  The  handsome,  noble,  courteous,  and  gallant  che- 
valier, if  refused  admittance  to  the  mansion,  would  pass  the  night 
at  the  foot  of  a  tower,  where  he  could  hear  the  sighs  of  some 
Oabriella  calling  in  vain  upon  the  valorous  Conci,  and  with  equal 
syn^p^thy  and  courage  would  swear,  by  his  durandal  and  aqui- 
/ai»— his  futhful  sword  and  swift  charger, — to  challenge,  in  single 
combat,  the  traitor  who  thus  tormented  beauty  against  every  law 
of  honor  and  of  chivalry. 

If  the  knight  gained  admittance  into  the  gloomy  fortress,  all 
his  greatness  of  soul  was  brought  into  requisition.  Fierce-look- 
ing pages  conducted  him  in  silence,  through  long  and  dismal  gal- 
leries, to  a  lonely  chamber, — a  prison-room  which  recalled  the 
memory  of  some  remarkable  occurrence,  and  was  known  as  the 
Chamber  of  King  Richard,  or  of  the  Lady  of  the  Seven  Towers. 
The  ceiling  was  covered  with  the  representation  of  ancient 
heraldry,  t  .nd  the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry,  concealing 
secret  doors,  and  bearing  the  portraits  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, who  seemed  to  follow  the  knight  with  their  eyes.  About 
midnight,  a  slight  noise  was  heard;  the  hangings  began  to  shake, 
the  lamp  of  the  stranger  went  out,  and  a  coffin  arose  near  his 
couch.  As  all  his  armor  would  have  been  useless  for  protecting 
him  against  the  dead,  he  had  recourse  to  the  pilgrim's  vow,  and, 
rescued  by  the  divine  favor  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  he 
failed  not  to  consult  the  Hermit  of  the  Rock,  from  whom  he 
heard  these  words : — "  If  you  had  the  possessions  of  Alexander, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  gallant  Hector, 
pride  alone,  did  you  allow  it  to  control  thee,  would  be  thy  de- 
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atruotion."'  The  good  knight  QDdentood  from  this  that  the 
visions  he  had  seen  were  bat  the  punuhment  of  his  faults, 
and  he  endeayored  to  acquire  a  character  tatu  peur  et  $a»$ 
reproche. 

In  this  manner  he  continoed  his  coarse  till  he  had  terminated 
all  those  adventures  sung  by  our  poets  and  recorded  in  our  an* 
oient  chronicles.  He  delivered  princesses  detained  in  caverns, 
punished  miscreants,  succored  orphans  and  widows,  and  defended 
himself  alike  against  the  treachery  of  dwarfs  and  the  strength  of 
giants.  The  guardian  of  morals  as  well  as  the  protector  of  the 
weak,  when  he  passed  the  mansion  of  a  lady  of  bad  reputation, 
without  deigning  to  enter,  he  left  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  gate.* 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  came  to  the  habitation  of  a  pious  and  vir- 
tuous female,  he  addressed  her  in  these  words : — "  My  good  friend, 
(or  my  good  lady,)  I  pray  God  to  keep  you  thus  in  virtue  and 
honor  among  the  number  of  the  good ;  for  you  are  well  worthy 
of  commendation  and  respect." 

The  honor  of  these  knights  was  sometimes  carried  to  that  ex- 
treme which  was  witnessed  among  the  primitive  Romans,  and 
which  excites  wit;'in  us  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
aversion.  When  Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  St.  Lewis,  was  ap- 
prised at  ]>amiett&,  where  she  was  on  the  point  of  delivery,  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Christian  army  and  of  the  king  being  taken 
prisoner,  «  she  ordered  all  out  of  her  apartment,"  says  Joinville, 
«  except  the  knight,  (who  was  eighty  years  old;)  she  went  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  begged  one  particular  favor,  which  he 
pledged  himself  by  oath  to  confer,  and  she  said,  <  I  ask  yon,  in 
virtue  of  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  if  the  Saracens  become 
masters  of  this  city  you  will  cut  off  my  head  before  I  fall  into 
their  hands.'  And  the  knight  answered,  <  Be  convinced  I  shall 
willingly  do  so,  for  I  had  it  already  in  contemplation  to  kill  you 
before  they  should  have  taken  us.'  "* 

Private  achievements  served  the  knight  as  so  many  steps  for 
attaining  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  Apprised  by  the 
minstrels  of  the  tournaments  that  were  in  preparation  in  beautiful 
France,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  rendesvous  of  the  brave. 
The  lists  are  already  arranged.     Already  the  ladies,  stationed  on 
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■oaffolda  eraoted  in  the  form  of  towen,  are  looking  for  the  oham* 

piona  adorned  with  their  colon.    The  lays  of  the  tronhadour  are 

hewd:— 

Strranta  d'tmonr,  rtgardn  doulMnrai^ 
Aax  lehafondt  ugM  d%  ptndii,  v 

Lort  Jottitom  fsrt  at  jojravMmtnIr 
Bt  TMM  MNI  hoBorti  it  ohtfif. 

All  at  onoe  ia  heard  the  shout  of  Sonor  to  the  «on«  of  the  brave  I 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  barriers  fall ;  a  hundred  knights  ad> 
Tanoe  from  both  ends  of  the  lists  and  meet  in  the  middle ;  lanoes 
fly  shattered  in  the  air ;  front  against  front,  the  horses  encounter 
one  another  and  fall.  Happy  the  hero  who,  like  a  loyal  knight, 
dexterously  applies  his  thrusts  only  from  the  waist  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  overthrows  without  wounding  his  adv^krsary  t  All  hearts 
are  his;  all  the  ladies  are  anxious  to  send  him  new  favors  to  de- 
corate his  arms.  Meanwhile  heralds  stationed  in  all  parts  pro- 
claim : — Remember  whose  <on  thou  art,  and  be  not  degenerate  t 
Jousts,  tilts,  and  conflicts  of  every  kind,  alternately  display  the 
valor,  strength,  and  address  of  the  combatants.  A  thousand 
shouts,  mingled  with  the  dash  of  arms,  rend  the  skies.  Each 
lady  encourages  her  knight,  and  thro'.ra  him  a  bracelet,  a  look  of 
hair,  or  a  scitff.  A  Sargine,  new  to  the  field  of  glory,  but  trans- 
formed by  love  into  a  hero, — a  valiant  stranger  who  has  fought 
without  arms  and  without  garments,  and  is  distinguished  by  his 
bl-Tod-ttained  ihirt,* — are  proclaimed  the  victors.  They  receive  an 
embrace  from  their  lady-loves,  and  are  greeted  with  shouts  of 
"  The  love  of  the  ladies  and  the  death  of  heroes  are  the  gloiy  and 
prise  of  valiant  knights." 

At  these  splendid  festivities  shone  the  valor  and  courtesy  of  a 
Tremouille,  a  Boucioault,  and  a  Bayard,  whose  achievements  give 
probability  to  the  exploits  of  a  Perceforost,  a  Lancelot,  and  a 
Gandifer.  The  foreign  knights  who  ventured  to  attack  those  of 
France  paid  dearly  for  their  boldness.  During  the  unfortunate 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  Sampi  and  Boucioault  alone 
answered  the  challenges  sent  them  from  all  quarters  by  the  con- 
querors; and,  combining  generosity  with  valor,  they  restored  the 
horses  and  arms  of  the  rash  combatants  by  whom  they  had  been 
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called  out.  The  king  wUhed  to  prevent  hie  knighta  from  Bocepi* 
log  a  ohallenge  or  reeentiog  euoh  personal  insulta.  But  they 
answered,  **  Sire,  the  honor  of  France  is  so  naturally  dear  to  her 
children,  that,  if  the  devil  binuMlf  came  to  challenge  us,  he  would 
find  those  among  us  prepared  to  fight  him." 

«At  that  time,"  says  an  old  historian,  « there  were  some 
knights  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  three  of  whom,  from  the  latter 
kingdom  of  high  renown  for  chivalry,  conceived  the  foolish  de- 
sign of  fighting  against  throe  knights  of  France;  but,  u  Qod  is 
true,  in  less  time  than  you  might  go  on  horseback  from  the  gate 
of  St.  Martin  to  that  of  St.  Antoine,  the  Portuguese  were  dis- 
comfited by  their  opponents."* 

The  knights  of  England  were  the  only  champions  who  could 
withstand  those  of  France.  They,  moreover,  had  fortune  on  their 
side,  for  we  were  tearing  ourselves  to  pieces  with  our  own  hands. 
The  battle  of  Poictiera,  so  ruinous  to  France,  was  nevertheless 
honorable  to  chivalry.  The  Black  Prince,  who,  out  of  respect, 
would  never  sit  down  at  the  table  of  King  John,  his  prisoner, 
thus  addressed  him : — "  I  am  informed  that  you  have  great  reason 
to  be  proud,  though  the  issue  has  not  been  according  to  your 
wish ;  for  you  have  this  day  gained  a  high  reputation  for  valor, 
and  have  surpassed  the  bravest  of  your  followers.  I  am  not  say- 
ing this  out  of  compliment  to  you,  sire,  for  all  those  of  our  people 
who  saw  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  fully  convinced  of  it,  and 
accord  you  the  praise  which  is.your  due." 

A  kiiight  named  Ribaumont,  in  an  engagement  which  took 
place  near  the  gates  of  Calais,  twice  brought  Edward  III.  of 
England  upon  his  knees;  but  the  monarch,  recovering  himself, 
at  length  compelled  Ribaumont  to  surrender.  The  English, 
having  gained  the  victory,  returned  to  the  town  with  their  pri- 
soners. Edward,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  TVoles,  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  to  the  French  knights,  and,  going  up  to 
Ribaumont,  said  to  him,  «  Never  did  I  see  a  knight  assault  his 
enemies  with  greater  valor  than  you."  The  king  then  took  the 
crown  which  he  wore,  and  which  was  both  handsome  and  rich, 
and,  putting  it  on  my  lord  Eustace,  said  to  him,  «  My  lord,  I 
give  you  this  crown  as  the  most  valiant  soldier  of  the  day.    I 
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know  that  you  ue  of  a  gay  and  amorona  diapoaition^.and  that 
you  are  fond  of  the  aooiety  of  the  ladies ;  therefore,  tell  them 
wherever  you  go  that  I  gave  it  you.  You  are  no  longer  a  pri- 
soner, and  may  depart  to-morrow  if  you  please."* 

Joan  of  Arc  revived  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  France ;  her  arm 
is  said  to  have  wielded  the  famous  sword  of  Charlemagne,  which 
she  had  discovered  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de  Fierbois, 
in  Toundne. 

If  we  were  sometimes  forsaken  by  fortune,  our  courage  never 
failed.  Henry  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  called  out  to  his  men, 
who  began  to  fly,  "  Turn  your  heads,  if  not  to  fight^  at  least  to 
Boe  me  die."  Our  soldiers  in  defeat  might  always  repeat  the 
expression  suggested  by  the  genius  of  the  nation  to  the  last 
French  knight  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  "  We  have  lost  every  thing 
but  our  honor." 

Such  virtue  and  valor  were  certainly  entitled  to  respect.  If 
the  hero  died  in  his  native  land,  chivdiy  in  mourning  gave  him 
a  magnificent  funeral.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  fell  in  distant  ex- 
peditions^— ^if  he  had  no  brother  in  arms,  no  esquire  to  afford  him 
the  rites  of  sepulture, — heaven  sent  one  of  those  recluses  to  buiy 
him  who  then  inhabited  every  desert,  and  who 

Sal  Ltbftno  iptuo  e  lul  Cumalo 

In  MM  magion  tku  dimoranu. 

It  was  this  that  furnished  Tasso  with  his  admirable  episode  of 
Sweno.  Every  day  an  anchoret  of  Thebais  or  a  hermit  of  Leba- 
non rescued  the  remains  of  some  knight  murdered  by  the  fbfidels. 
The  bard  of  Solyma  has  only  lent  to  truth  the  language  of  the 
Muses  :-^ 

"  Then  firom  the  peaoeftil  region  of  the  night 
I MW  deaoend  a  ray  of  ilanttng  light: 
tfThere  on  the  fleld  the  breathleu  eorie  wai  laid, 
There  ftall  the  lunar  beam  reiplendent  plajred, 
And  showed  each  limb  deformed  with  many  a  wound, 
'Midft  all  the  mangled  scene  of  .oaraage  round. 
He  lay  not  prone,  but,  ai  his  sealoui  mind 
BUU  nared  beyond  the  riewa  of  human  kind, 
In  death  he  lought  above  the  world  to  riie, 
And  el^med,  with  upward  looks,  his  kindred  skiet. 
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On*  hand  vu  oloMd»  and  iMmed  tli*  fword  to  reu; 
Om  pnutd  his  bof  om  with  »  nppIlMt  air, 
Ai  if  to  Heaven  he  breathed  hie  bumble  prayer. 

While  thu  intent,  the  lage'e  word  I  heard}, 
Where  Bweno  lay  a  lepnlobre  appeared 
That,  riling  slow,  by  miraole  diepoied. 
Within  its  marble  womb  a  oone  eneloied. 
'Oraved  on  the  monumental  itone  were  read  ' 

The  name  and  meriti  of  the  warrior  dead, 
fitruok  with  the  eight,  I  itood  with  looks  amaied, 
And  on  the  wordi  and  tomb  altomato  gaied. 

Then  thus  the  sage; — "Beside  his  followers  slain 
Thy  leader's  oorse  shall  here  enshrined  remain  j 
While  in  the  mansions  of  the  biest  abore 
Their  happy  soids  eqioy  celestial  lore."' 

But  the  knight  who  had  formed  in  his  yonth  these  heroic 
attachments,  which  were  not  dissolved  but  with  life  itself,  had  no 
occasion  to  be  afraid  of  dying  alone  in  the  desert.  If  the  mira- 
cles of  heaven  were  not  exerted  in  his  behalf,  he  was  at  least 
attended  by  the  miracles  of  friendship.  Constantly  accompanied 
by  his  bnrtker-in-anm,  he  found  in  him  officio^is  hands  to  dig  hie 
grave  and  aa  arm  to  avenge  his  death.  These  sacred  friendships 
were  confirmed  by  the  most  awful  oaths.  Sometimes  the  two 
friends  mingled  their  blood  in  the  same  cup;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  mutual  fidelity,  they  wore  either  a  golden  heart,  a  chain,  or 
a  ring.  Love,  though  it  so  powerfully  swayed  the  bosoms  of  the 
knights,  had,  on  these  occasions,  but  a  secondary  claim  upon 
their  heaita;  and  each  succored  his  friend  in  preference  to  his 
lady. 

One  circumstance,  however,  was  capable  of  dissolving  these 
ties,  and  that  was  the  enmity  of  their  native  countries.  Two 
brothers-in.«rms  of  different  nations  ceased  to  be  united  when- 
ever those  nations  were  at  variance.  Hugh  de  Garvalay,  an 
English  knight,  was  the  friend  of  Bertrand  Duguesdin.  When 
the  Black  Prince  had  declared  war  against  Henry  of  Castile, 
Hugh,  obliged  to  part  from  Bertrand,  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
the  latter,  and  said,  "Qentle  sir,  we  must  part.  We  have  been 
good  company  to  one  another,  and,  as  we  have  always  had  a  common 
purse,  and  I  think  I  have  received  more  than  you,  I  beg  that  we 
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may  settle  oar  aooounts  together."  "No/'  said  Bertrand;  "that 
18  but  a  trifling  matter,  vhioh  I  should  never  have  thought  of. 
....  We  have  but  to  do  good,  and  reason  commands  that  you 
should  follow  your  master.  This  is  the  line  of  conduct  which 
evety  brave  man  must  pursue.  Our  attachmeAt  was  honorable, 
and  iK>  shall  our  separation  also  be;  but  it  grieves  me  much  that  it 
must  take  place."  Bertrand  then  embraced  him,  and  all  his 
companions  likewise,  and  great  lamentation  attended  their 
parting.* 

This  disinterestedness  of  the  knights — ^this  elevation  of  soul 
which  aoquirod  for  some  of  them  the  glorious  title  pf  irreproach- 
able— shidl  crown  the  delineations  of  their  Christian  virtues. 
This  same  Duguesdin,  the  flower  and  glory  of  chivalry,  being  a 
prisoner  of  the  Black  Prince,  equalled  the  magnanimity  of  Porqs 
when  in  the  power  of  Alexander.  The  Prince  having  left  the 
terms  of  his  ransom  to  himself,  he  fixed  it  at  an  exorbitant  sum. 
V  Where  will  you  get  all  that  money  ?"  asked  the  English  hero 
in  astonishment.  "Of  my  friends,"  replied  the  haughty  con- 
stable ;  "  there  ia  not  a  spinner  in  France  who  would  not  contribute 
her  bobbin  to  release  me  out  of  your  hands." 

The  English  Queen,  deeply  impressed  with  the  virtues  of 
Duguesdin,  was  the  first  to  ^ve  a  large  sum  to  prpcure  the  liberty 
of  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  her  country.  "Ah  1  madam," 
cried  the  Briton  knight,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  "  I  thought 
myself  till  now  the  ugliest  man  in  Franco;  but  I  begin  to  have 
not  quite  so  bad  an  opinion  of  myself,  since  ladies  make  me  such 
presents."  ' 

>  VU  d»  Btrtrmtd. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IMHENSITT  or  THB  BBNEITTS  OONflBBID  BT  OHUSTIANITT.* 

To  have  only  a  superficial  acquaintanoe  with  the  benefits  con- 
ferred  by  G^-'ot-anity  would  be,  in  fact,  to  know  nothing  of  the 
subject.  If  yi:  •■■'sH  understand  the  extent  of  her  beneficence, 
we  must  ent'".  i  .  details.  We  must  consider  the  ingenuity 
with  which  sh  '  .aried  her  gifts,  dispensed  her  succors,  distri- 
buted her  treasures,  her  remedies,  and  her  intelligence.  In  sooth- 
ing all  the  sorrows  of  humanity  she  has  paid  a  due  regard  to  its 
imperfection,  consulting  with  a  wise  condescension  even  our  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  our  self-love,  and  our  frailties.  During  the  few 
years  that  we  have  devoted  to  these  researches,  so  many  acts  of 
charity,  so  many  admirable  institutions,  so  many  inconceivable 
sacrifices,  have  passed  in  review  before  us,  that  we  firmly  believe 
that  this  merit  alone  of  the  Christian  religion  would  be  sufficient 
to  atone  for  all  the  sins  of  mankind.  Heavenly  religion,  that 
compels  us  to  love  those  wretched  beings  by  whom  it  is  calum- 
niated! 

The  ^acts  which  we  are  about  to  state  form  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  mass  which  we  might  have  adduced,  and  many 
volumes  could  be  filled  with  what  has  been  omitted*.  Neither  are 
we  sure  of  having  selected  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  Chris- 

■  On  the  inbjMt  of  this  whole  part  contnit  Helyot,  SUt.  de*  Ordrei  Relig,  el 
Milit.,  8  Toll.  4to;  Hemnant,  Etah.  dn  Ordru  Selig.;  BonntnU  Catal.  omn. 
Ordin,  Rtlig. ;  Giastiniani,  Mennahioi,  and  Sehoonbeck'i  HUtorxn  of  tin  Jtili' 
tary  Ordtrii  Saint  Foiz,  Euaii  ttir  Parit;  Yi«  de  SaiiU  Vincent  d«  Paul,  Vim 
d*»  Pirn  da  Dt—rtj  Saint  Basil,  Oper.i  and  Lobineau,  Hitt.  de  Bnlagife. 
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tian  obarity.  Impossible  as  it  is  to  describe  eveiy  tbing,  and  to 
judge  wbiob  of  so  great  e  number  of  cbaritable  works  are  superior 
in  virtue  to  tbe  others,  we  select,  almost  at  random,  the  subjects 
of  the  following  pages. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  immensity  of  these  benefits, 
we  should  look  upon  Christendom  as  a  vast  republic,  where  all 
that  we  relate  concerning  one  portion  is  passing  at  the  same  time 
in  another.  Thus,  when  we  treat  of  the  hospitals,  the  missions, 
the  colleges,  of  France,  tbe  reader  shr.uld  also  picture  to  himself 
the  hospitals,  the  missions,  and  the  colleges,  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  Russia,  England,  America,  Africa,  apd  Asia.  He 
should  take  into  his  view  two  hundred  millions  of  men  at  least, 
among  whom  the  like  virtues  are  practised,  the  like  sacrifices  are 
made.  He  should  recollect  that  for  eighteen  hundred  years  these 
virtues  have  existed  and  these  same  acts  of  charity  have  been 
repeated.  Now  calculate,  if  your  mind  is  not  lost  in  the  effort, 
the  number  of  individuals  cheered  and  enlightened  by  Chris- 
tianity among  so  many  nations  and  during  such  a  long  series 
o!f  ages. 


CHAPTER  n. 


HOSPITALS. 

CHARmr — an  exclusively  Christian  virtue,  unknown  to  the 
ancients— originated  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  this  virtue  that 
principally  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  was 
in  him  the  seal  of  the  regeneration  of  human  nature.  By  charity 
it  was  that  the  apostles,  after  the  example  of  their  divine  Master, 
so  rapidly  won  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men  and  so  irresistibly 
carried  conviction  home  to  their  bosoms. 

The  primitive  believers,  instructed  in  this  great  virtue,  formed 
a  general  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  tra- 
veller. This  was  the  commencement  of  hospitals.  The  Church, 
having  become  more  opulent,  founded  institutions  for  tlie  afflicted 
worthy  of  herself.  From  that  moment  works  of  beneficence  had 
no  bounds.    A  flood  of  charity  may  be  said  to  have  burst  upoD 
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the  wretolied,  heretofore  unheeded  by  the  prosperoos  of  the  world. 
It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  How,  then,  did  the  ancients  manage  if 
they  had  no  hoapitals?  They  had  two  methods  which  Christians 
have  not,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  poor  and  thtl  unfortunate — 
infanticide  and  slavery. 

The  Lazarettos,  or  Sotpitalt  dedicated  to  St.  Laxarm,  seem 
to  have  been  the  JBrst  hon^es  of  refuge  in  the  East.  Into  these 
establishments  were  rec  ;ived  such  leprous  persous  as,  renounced 
by  their  relatives,  were  languishing  in  the  streets  of  the  cities — 
the  horror  of  the  passers-by.  These  hospitals  were  attended  by 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  7Wmtonan«,  or  Fathers  for 
the  Redemption  of  Haptive  Slaves.  St.  Peter  Nolasoo  in  Spain 
followed  the  example  of  St.  John  of  Matha  in  France.  It  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  without  emotion  the  austere  rules  of  these 
orders.  By  their  original  constitution  the  Trinitarians  were 
restricted  to  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  milk.  But  why  did  they 
live  so  austerely  ?  Because  the  more  these  fathers  denied  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life  the  larger  was  the  sum  reserved  for 
the  barbarians; — because,  if  the  wrath  of  Heaven  required  victims, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Almighty  would  receive  the  expiations  of 
these  religious  in  exchange  for  the  sufferings  from  which  they 
might  deliver  the  prisoners.* 

The  order  of  Mercy  gave  several  saints  to  the  world.  St.  Peter 
Pascal,  Bishop  of  Jaen,  after  expending  all  his  revenues  in  the 
redemption  of  captives  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  went  among 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  clergy 
and  people  of  his  diocese  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  for  his  ran- 
som. "The  sunt,"  says  Helyot,  "received  it  very  thankfully, 
but,  instead  of  employing  it  in  obtaining  his  own  liberty,  he 
redeemed  a  number  of  women  and  children,  whose  weakness 
made  him  apprehensive  lest  they  should  forsake  the  Christian 
religion;  and  he  thus  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians, 
who  procured  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  year  1800." 

In  this  order  there  was  also  formed  a  congregation  of  females, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  of  indigent  strangers  of 

*  A  third  reaaon  may  b«  Miigned, — rii.:  Um  greater  the  lelf-denial  of  th« 
Redemptionistt  the  more  oonrage  would  they  have  to  enduw  the  hardahipi 
ooiueqaeDt  npou  the  duties  of  their  Tooation.    T. 
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their  owd  sex.  One  of  the  fouodresMB  was  a  lady  of  diatinotion 
at  Barcelona,  who  divided  her  whole  fortune  among  the  indigent. 
Her  fiunilyname  is  lost;,  and  she  is  now  known  Qdly  by  the 
appellation  of  Mary  of  Succor,  whioh  the  poor  have  given  her. 

The  order  of  Seligiou$  PmitenU  in  Oehnany  and  France 
rescued  from  vice  unfortunate  females  who  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  want  after  leading  a  life  of  debauchery.  It  was 
a  sight  tmly  divine  to  behold  religion,  by  an  excess  of  charity, 
rising  superior  to  circumstances,  however  disgusting,  and  requir- 
ing even  an  evidence  of  vice,  lest  its  institutions  should  be 
diverted  from  their  purposes,  and  innocence,  milder  the  garb  of 
repentance,  should  usurp  a  retreat  that  was  intended  only  for 
guilt.  "  You  know,"  says  Jehan  Simon,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the 
constitutions  of  this  order,  "that  some  who  were  vir^ns  have 
come  to  US,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  mothers  and  relatives,  who 
were  anxious  only  to  get  rid  of  them;  we  therefore  direct  that, 
if  any  one  apply  for  admission  into  your  congregation,  she  be 
examined,"  &c. 

The  tenderest  names  were  employed  to  cover  the  past  errors 
of  there  unfortunate  females.  They  were  called  daughters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  or  daughters  of  Magdalen,  to  denote  their 
repentance  and  the  furgiveneas  which  awaited  Uiem.  The  vows 
which  they  pronounced  were  but  simple.  Matches  were  even 
sought  for  such  as  wished  to  marry,  and  a  small  dowry  was 
granted  on  those  occasions.  That  every  thing  about  them  might 
suggest  ideas  of  purity,  they  were  dressed  in  white,  whence  they 
were  likewise  called  White  Daughters.  In  some  cities  crowns 
were  placed  on  their  heads,  and  they  were  greeted  with  the 
words,  Tent,  gaotua  Chrttti,  "Gome,  spouse  of  Christ."  These 
contrasts  were  a£fecting;  and  this  delicacy  vras  truly  worthy  of  a 
religion  whioh  can  relieve  without  wounding  the  feelings,  and 
spare  the  weaknesses  of  the  humtin  heart  at  the  same  time  that 
it  eradicates  its  vices.*  At  the  Ho^itai  of  t&e  Holy  Ghost  at 
Rome  it  is  forbidden  to  follow  such  persons  as  come  to  deposit 
orphans  at  the  door  of  the  universal  Father. 


I  Tn  the  MTenteenth  oentary  oUier  orders  were  etUblUhed  haring  the  same 
object  in  view,  m  thoie  of  Our  Lady  of  Refbge,  and  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  There  are  leveral  hooaet  of  the  latter  inititute  in  the 
United  States,  whioh  do  an  immense  good.    T. 
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Then  are  many  nnfortanate  penona  in  society  whose  situation 
does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  your  notice,  because,  descended  from 
respectable  but  indigent  parents,  they  are  obliged  tO'^keep  up 
appearances  amid  the  privations  of  poverty.  'Scarcely  can  an,, 
situation  be  more  cruel;  the  heart  is  wounded  on  every  side; 
and,  to  those  who  possess  ever  so  little  elevation  of  soul,  life  is  a 
perpetual  suffering.  What  is  to  become  of  the  unhappy  daugh- 
ters of  such  persons  ?  Will  they  go  into  the  families  of  rich 
and  haughty  relatives,  and  there  submit  to  every  kind  of  con- 
tempt? or  will  they  embrace  occupations  which  the  prejudices  of 
society  and  their  native  delicacy  forbid  them  in  spite  of  all  the 
arguments  of  sophistry?  For  this  case  also  i^ligion  has  provided 
a  remedy.  Our  Lady  of  Pity  opens  her  pious  and  respectable 
retreats  for  this  class  of  females.  Some  years  since  we  durst  not 
have  mentioned  St.  Cyr,  for  it  was  then  understood  that  women 
sprung  from  noble  but  decayed  families  deserved  neither  asylum 
nor  compassion. 

God  has  various  ways  of  calling  his  servants.  Captain  Garaffa 
was  soliciting  at  Naples  a  recompense  for  the  military  services 
which  he  had  performed  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  One  morning, 
on  his  way  to  the  palace,  he  happened  to  go  into  the  church 
belonging  to  a  convent.  A  young  nun  was  sin^ng;  he  was 
affected,  even  to  tears,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and  the 
fervent  piety  of  her  accents ;  he  concluded  that  the  service  of 
God  must  be  fraught  with  delight,  since  it  confers  such  charms 
on  those  who  have  devoted  their  days  to  it.  He  immediately 
returned  home,  threw  all  his  certificates  of  service  into  the  fire, 
cut  off  his  hair,  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  founded  the 
order  of  Ctood  Workt,  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the  relief  of 
all  the  afflictions  incident  to  mankind.  This  order  at  first  made 
but  little  progress,  because  in  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  at 
Naples  all  the  monks,  with  the  exception  of  two  priests  and 
three  lay-brothers,  died  while  attending  the  infected. 

Peter  de  Betanoourt,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  being 
at  Guatemala,  a  town  of  Spanish  America,  was  deeply  affected  at 
the  state  of  the  slaves  who  had  no  place  of  refuge  during  illness. 
Having  obtained  by  way  of  alms  a  small  building  which  he  had 
before  used  as  a  school  for  the  poor,  he  there  built  himself  a  kind 
of  infirmary,  which  he  thatched  with  straw,  for  the  aooommoda- 
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tion  of  rooh  ilaves  as  had  no  retreat.  He  soon  met  wiih  a  negro 
womon,  a  cripple,  who  had  been  turned  out  by  her  master.  The 
pious  monk  immediately  took  the  slave  on  his  dioolden,  and, 
proud  of  his  burden,  earned  her  to  the  wretched  hut  which  he 
called  his  hospital.  He  then  went  about  through  the  whole  city, 
endeavoring  to  procure  some  relief  for  his  patient.  She  did  not 
long  survive  these  charitable  attentions;  but,  while  shedding  her 
last  tears,  she  promised  her  attendant  a  celestial  reward. 

Several  wealthy  people,  impressed  with  the  virtues  of  the  friar, 
famished  him  with  money;  and  Betancourt  saw  the  hut  which 
had  sheltered  the  negro  woman  transformed  into^a  magnificent 
hospital.  This  religious  died  young;  the  love  of  humanity 
had  exhausted  his  constitution.  As  soon  as  his  death  became 
publicly  known,  the  poor  and  the  slaves  thronged  to  the  hospital, 
that  they  might  for  the  last  time  behold  their  benefactor.  They 
kissed  his  feet;  they  out  off  pieces  of  his  clothes;  they  would 
even  have  torn  his  body  to  obtain  some  relic  of  him,  had  not 
gtiaArds  been  stationed  at  his  coffin.  A  stranger  would  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  corpse  of  a  tyrant,  which  they  werd  de- 
fending from  the  fiuy  of  the  populace,  and  not  a  poor  monk, 
whom  they  were  preserving  from  its  love. 

The  order  of  Friar  Betancourt  prospered  after  his  death;* 
America  was  filled  with  hospitals,  attended  by  religious  who 
assumed  the  name  of  BetMehemttet.  The  form  of  their  vow  was 
as  follows: — "I,  Brother ,  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  hospitality,  and  bind  myself  to  attend  poor  convales- 
cents, even  though  they  be  unhelievert  and  infected  toith  con- 
tagiouB  diseases."* 

If  religion  has  fixed  her  stations  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  she 
has  also  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  light  of  heaven,  in  quest  of  the  unfortunate.  The  Bethle- 
hemite  friars  have  hospitals  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  mines  of 
Pern  and  Mexico.  Christianity  has  endeavored  to  repair  in  the 
New  World  the  calamities  which  men  have  there  occasioned,  and 
which  have  been  so  unjustly  laid  to  her  charge.  From  this 
reproach  the  English  historian,  Dr.  Robertson, — a  Protestant,  and 
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eT«ii  •  Pnabyteriin  minister, — ^has  completely  exonerated  the 
Oharah  of  Borne. 

"With  still  greater  injostioe/'  aayi  he,  "have  many  anthon 
repreaented  the  intolerating  spirit  of  the  Bonan  Oatholio  reli- 
gion as  the  cause  of  exterminating  the  Americans,  and  have 
accused  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  animating  their  countrymen 
to  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent  people  as  idolaters  and  enemies 
of  God.  But  the  first  missionaries  who  visited  America,  though 
weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused  the 
defence  of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the 
aspersions  of  their  conquerors,  who,  describing  them  as  incapable 
of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil  life  or  of  comprehending 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  contended  that  they  were  a  subordinate 
race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  set  the  mark  of 
servitude.  From  the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  humane 
and  persevering  seal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  in  protecting 
the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a 
light  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  Ainction.  They  were 
ministers  of  peace,  who  endeavored  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the 
hands  of  oppressors.  To  their  powerful  interposition  the 
Americans  were  indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to  miti- 
gate the  rigor  of  their  fate.  The  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, regular  as  well  as  secular,  are  still  considered  by  the  In- 
dians as  their  natural  guardians,  to  whom  they  have  recourse 
under  the  hardships  and  exactions  to  which  they  are  too  often 
exposed."* 

This  passage  is  formal,  and  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Pro- 
testant divine,  before  he  draws  this  conclusion,  furnishes  all  the 
evidence  that  decided  his  opinion. '  He  quotes  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Dominicans  in  behalf  of  the  Garibbees :  for  it  was  not 
Ias  Casaa  alone  who  undertook  their  defence;  it  was  his  whole 
order  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  To  this  the  his- 
torian has  subjoined  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  the  royal  ordi- 
nances, issued  at  the  solicitation  of  the  clergy,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  native  Americans  and  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  the  colonists. 

The  profound  silence  which  philotophy  has  observed  respecting 
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tbis  decinva  paasage  of  Robertaon  is  rery  strange,  Mid  deflerrca 
to  bo  exposed.  Every  thing  of  that  author's  is  qnoted  excepting 
the  important  fact  which  exhibits  the  conquest  of  America  in  a 
new  light,  and  which  refutes  one  of  the  most  atroeions  calumnies 
of  which  history  was  ever  guilty.  Sophists  'haye  aasiduoualy 
endeavored  to  stigmatise  religion  with  a  crime  which  she  not 
only  never  committed,  but  of  which  she  felt  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence: in  this  way  have  tyrants  often  accused  the  victims  of 
their  cruelty.* 


CHAPTER  m. 

HAtEL-DRU— GBAT  SISTIH8. 

'  Wk  now  come  to  that  period  when  Religion  designed  to 
show,  as  it  were,  in  one  single  point  of  view,  that  there  are  no 
huTuan  woes  which  she  dares  not  encounter,  that  there  is  no 
wretchedness  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  love. 

The  H6tel-Dieu  was  founded  by  St.  Landry,  the  eighth  bishop 
of  Paris.*  The  buildings  were  successively  increased  by  the 
chapter  of  Ndtre-Dame,  to  whom  the  hospital  belonged,  by  St. 
Louis,  by  the  Chancellor  Dupntj  and  by  Henry  lY. ;  so  that  it 
may  with  truth  be  said  that  this  receptacle  of  all  human  ills 
expanded  in  proportion  as  those  sufferings  were  multiplied,  and 
that  charity  inor^eed  in  an  equal  ratio  with  affliction. 

The  hospital  was  originally  attended  by  monks  and  nuna 


I  Sm  note  Un,  where  the  puMge  from  Robertion  will  be  found  in  full,  with 
an  ezplsnation  of  the  mMaaore  of  Ireland  and  that  of  St  Bartholomew.  The 
extract  from  the  English  historian  leavei  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  causes 
those  to  raise  their  eyes  in  astonishment  who  have  been  aooustomed  to  all  the 
deolamations  on  the  massacres  in  the  New  World.  The  point  in  question  is 
not  whether  monsters  burned  men  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles,  but  whether 
religion  instigated  those  atrocious  proceedings  or  denounced  them  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity.  One  solitary  priest  undertook  to  justify  the  Spaniards; 
but  Robertaon  will  tell  how  he  wu  treated  by  the  clergy,  and  what  bursts  of 
indignation  he  excited. 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  leTenth  century.    I. 
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under  the  rnle  of  St.  Angnatin ;  bat  it  hu  for  » long  time  been 
left  eioloaively  to  the  latter.  "  Cardinal  Yitry,"  M;a  Helyot, 
«  donbtless  alluded  to  the  nans  of  the  HdteKDiea  when  he  aaid 
that  aome  of  them  did  violence  to  their  feelinga,  endared  with 
joy  and  without  repagnanoe  the  loathaome  sight  of  all  human 
afflictions,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  i.Jtt  of  penance  could  be 
compared  to  this  kind  of  martyrdom." 

"There  is  no  one/'  continues  the  same  author,  "who  sees 
the  nuns  of  the  Hdtol-Dieu  not  only  dress  the  wounds  of  the 
patients,  keep  them  clean,  and  make  their  beds,  but  also,  io  the 
most  intense  cold  of  winter,  break  the  ice  in  the  stream  which 
runs  through  the  hospital,  and  go  into  it  up  to  their  waists  to 
wash  their  linen,  impregnated  with  filth  of  the  most  nauseous 
description,  but  must  consider  them  as  holy  victims,  who,  from 
excess  of  love  and  charity,  in  order  to  serve  their  fellowHsrea- 
tures,  voluntarily  run  into  the  jaws  of  death,  which  they  defy, 
in  a  manner,  amid  eo  much  infection  occasioned  by  the  great 
number  of  patients." 

We  call  not  in  question  the  virtues  which  philosophy  inspires; 
but  they  will  appear  much  more  strikiog  to  the  vdgar  when 
they  shall  have  exhibited  acts  of  self-devotion  similar  to  those  just 
mentioned.  The  simple  recital  of  Helyot,  however,  is  far  from 
^ving  a  complete  idea  of  the  daily  sacrifices  of  these  Christian 
females.  He  mentions  not  the  abnegation  of  the  pleasures  of 
life,  nor  the  loss  uf  youth  and  beauty,  nor  the  renunciation  of 
the  conjugal  character  and  the  endearments  of  a  family.  He 
says  nothing  concerning  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  heart,  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  tenderest  sentiments  except  pity,  which, 
among  such  varieties  of  wo,  becomes  only  an  additional  torment. 

Yet — would  you  believe  it? — we  have  seen  patients  in  the 
agony  of  death  raise  themselves  on  their  couches,  and  muster 
all  their  strength  to  overwhelm  with  abuse  the  angels  who 
attended  them.  And  for  what  reason?  Because  they  were 
Christians.  Ah !  wretches,  who  would  attend  you  but  Christians  ? 
Other  charitable  women  like  these,  who  were  deserving  of  a  reli- 
gious worship,  were  publicly  scourged.  We  will  not  disguise 
tiie  word.  After  such  a  return  for  so  much  kindness,  who  would 
have  again  returned  to  the  miserable  ?  Who  ?  Why,  these 
same  women ;  they  flew  at  the  first  signal,  or  rather  they  never 
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quitted  their  poet.  Behold  here  religioos  hamin  nfttnre  «nd 
impioua  hamko  nature  brought  into  one  view,  and  judge  between 
them. 

The  gray  nun*  did  not  confine  her  virtueai  like  the  aiaten  of 
the  Hdtel-Dieu,  within  the  manaions  of  infeotibn ;  ahe  difiuaed 
them  abroad  like  a  firagrant  odor  in  the  fields ;  ahe  went  to  Tisit  the 
infirm  huabandman  in  hia  cottage.  How  affecting  to  aee  a  young 
woman,  beautiful  and  oompaasionate,  performing,  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  office  of  phyaician  for  the  ruatib !  We  were  recently 
■hown,  in  a  meadow,  a  small  houae  overhung  with  willows,  formerly 
occupied  by  three  gray  nuna.  From  thia  rural  abode  they  sallied 
forth  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  as  well  as  day,  to  administer  relief 
to  the  country-people.  They,  as  well  as  their  sisters,  were  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  of  their  external  appearance  and  a 
look  of  content,  indicating  that  body  and  soul  were  alike  free 
ftom  stain.  They  were  full  of  tenderness,  but  yet  were  not 
deficient  in  firmness  to  endure  the  sight  of  human  sufferings  and 
td  enforce  the  obedience  of  their  patients.  They  excelled  in 
setting  a  limb  broken  by  a  fall  or  dialocated  by  those  accidents 
ao  comimon  in  the  country.  But  a  oircumatance  of  still  greater 
importance  was  that  the  gray  nun  never  failed  to  drop  a  word 
concerning  Ood  in  the  ear  of  the  husbandman;  and  never  did 
morality  assume  forma  more  divine  for  the  purpose  of  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  human  heart. 

While  these  Hoapitallera  aatonished  by  their  charity  even 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  their  sublime  acts,  other  wonden 
irere  occurring  at  Paris.  Ladies  of  distinction  exiled  themselves 
firom  the  city  and  the  court  and  set  out  for  Canada.  They, 
doubtless,  you  would  auppose,  went  to  acquire  some  property,  to 
repur  a  shattered  fortune,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
estate.  Such  was  not  their  object.  They  went  in  the  midst 
of  a  sanguinaiy  war  to  found  hospitals  in  the  forests  for  hostile 
savages. 

In  Europe  we  fire  cannon  to  announce  the  destruction  of 


I  So  Mtlled  from  the  eolor  of  her  Ann.  This  ezeellent  imtitate  wai  foanded 
ftt  Montre*!,  Lower  Canad*,  about  the  year  1747,  by  Madame  d'Tonville,  who, 
with  her  oompanlone,  took  charge  of  the  Hdpital  Qtntral  In  that  oity.  The 
diten  devote  themielres  to  varioai  worka  of  meroy.    T. 
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Mvenl  thooMuidi  of  Ben ;  but  io  new  and  distant  Mttlementi, 
where  we  are  nearer  to  mitfortnne  and  to  natnre,  we  rejoice  only 
in  what  b  really  deserving  of  thanka  and  bleesings, — that  ii  to  aayi 
acta  of  benefloenoe  and  humanity.  Three  poor  nuna,  under  the 
conduct  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  land  on  the  Oanadian  ehorea, 
and  the  whole  colony  ia  in  a  tumult  of  Joy.*  "  The  day  of  the 
arrival  of  penwna  so  ardently  deaired,"  aaya  Gharlevoix,  "  waa  a 
holiday  for  the  whole  town.  All  work  waa  euapended  and  the 
•hops  were  doaed.  The  governor  received  the  heroines  on  the 
shore  at  the  head  of  hia  trc  ^,  who  were  under  arms,  and  with 
the  discharge  of  cannon.  . .  fter  the  first  compliments,  he  led 
them,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  the  church,  where 
T$  Leutn  was  sung. 

"  These  pious  nuns  and  their  generous  conductress,  on  their 
part,  eagerly  kissed  the  soil  after  which  they  had  so  long  sighed, 
which  they  hoped  to  bless  with  their  labors,  and  which  they  did 
not  despair  even  of  bedewing  with  their  blood.  The  French 
intermingling  with  the  savsges,  and  even  unbelievers  with  the 
Christians,  were  unwearied  in  the  expression  of  their  joy.  They 
continued  for  several  days  to  make  the  air  resound  with  their 
shouts  of  gladness,  and  gave  a  thousand  thanks  to  Him  who 
alone  could  impart  such  strength  and  courage  to  the  weakest  per* 
sons.  At  the  sight  of  the  huts  of  the  savages  to  which  the  nuns 
were  conducted  the  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  seised  with 
fresh  transports  of  joy.  They  were  not  disgusted  by  the  poverty 
and  want  of  oleanlinesa  which  pervaded  them;  but  objects  so 
calculated  to  abate  their  seal  tended  only  to  increase  its  ardor, 
and  they  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to  enter  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  functions. 

"  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  who  had  never  desired  to  be  rich,  and 
had  so  cheerfully  made  herself  poor  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
spared  no  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Her  seal  eveu 
impelled  her  to  cultivate  the  earth  with  her  own  hands,  that  she 
might  have  wherewith  to  relieve  the  poor  converts.  In  a  few 
days  she  had  deprived  herself  of  what  she  had  reser'.ici  for 
her  own  use,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  eve-    af  what 


I  Madame  Peltrie,  with  three  Urialine  nuni,  wrrived  in  Qnebeo  in  1639,  and 
founded  there  the  convent  of  that  order,  which  it  AiU  flonriibing.    T. 
«3« 
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was  necessary  to  clothe  the  children  who  were  broaght  to  her 
almost  naked ;  and  her  whole  life,  which  was  a  long  one,  was 
a  series  of  the  most  heroio  acts  of  charity."' 

Is  there  any  thing  in  ancient  history  as  affecting  as  this  ?— 
any  thing  capable  of  extorting  tears  so  pure  and  bo  delioioos  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


V 


fOUNDUNO-HOSPITALS  —  LADIES  OF  OHARITT — ACTS  Of 
BINEHOENOB. 

L>T  US  listen  for  a  moment  to  St.  Justin  the  philosopher. 
In  his  first  Apology,  addressed  to  the  emperor,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — <<It  is  a  common  practice,  in  your  empire,  to  expose 
infants;  and  there  are  persons  who  afterward  bring  up  these 
infants  for  the  business  of  prostitution.  Among  all  the  nations 
subject  to  you,  we  meet  only  with  children  destined  for  the  most 
execrable  purposes,  who  are  kept  like  herds  of  beasts,  and  upon 

whom  you  levy  a  tribute And  yet  those  who  abuse  these 

little  innocents,  besides  the  crime  which  they  commit  against 

Gk)d,  may  chance  to  abuse  their  own  offspring As 

for  us.  Christians,  detesting  these  enormities,  we  marry  only 
to  bring  up  a  family,  or  we  renounce  matrimony  to  lire  in 
chastity."* 

Such,  then,  were  the  hospitals  which  polytheism  erected  for 
orplians.  0  venerable  Vincent  de  Paul,  where  wast  thou? 
Where  wast  thou,  to  address  the  ladies  of  Rome  as  thou  didst 
thy  pious  countrywomen  who  seconded  thy  benevolent  de- 
signs?— "Now,  ladies,  see  if  you  can,  in  your  turn,  forsake 
these  little  innocents,  to  whom  you  have  become  mothers  accord- 
ing to  grace  after  they  had  been  abandoned  by  their  mothers 
according  to  nature."  But  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  man  of 
mer(y  among  the  votaries  of  an  idolatrous  worship. 


I  Hitt.  d«  to  JVmiv.  FroHee,  Uvre  T. 


■  See  pp.  80,  81. 
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The  age  has  forgiven  Yinoent  de  Pan!  for  being  a  Christian. 
Philosophy  has  been  seen  to  weep  over  his  story.  Every  reader 
knows  that,  though  at  first  bnt  a  shepherd's  boy  and  afterward 
a  slave  at  Tunis,  he  at  length  became  a  priest  iUustrions  for  his 
learning  and  his  good  works.  It  is  known  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Foundling-Hospital,  of  that  for  the  aged  poor,  of 
the  hospital  for  the  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles,  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Priests  of  the  Mission,  (or  Lasarists,)  of  the  parochial 
fraternities  of  Charily,  of  the  Companies  of  Ladies  for  the 
service  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity,  who 
attend  on  the  sick,  and,  lastly,  of  the  retreats  for  such  as  are  yet 
undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  state  of  life.  Whence  does 
charity  derive  all  her  institutions,  all  her  foresight  ?^ 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Mademoiselle 
Legras,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  instituted  the  Daughteitt 
of  Charity.*  She  had  likewise  the  superintendence  of  a  hospi- 
tal of  the  name  of  Jesus,  which,  foupded  for  forty  poor  persons, 
was  the  origin  of  the  general  hospital  of  Paris.  As  the  emblem 
and  the  reward  of  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  Mademoiselle  Legras 
desired  that  on  her  tomb  should  be  placed  a  little  cross  with 
these  words — Spes  mea.    Her  injunctions  were  fulfilled. 

Thus  pious  families,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  disputed  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  The  wife  of  the 
Chancellor  of  France  and  Madame  Fouquet  belonged  to  the  con- 
gregation  of  the  Ladies  of  Charity.  They  had  each  their  day  to 
visit,  instruct,  and  exhort  the  sick,  and  to  speak  to  them  in  a 
fiimiliar  and  pathetic  manner  concerning  the  things  necessary  for 
salvation.  Other  ladies  received  the  alms  of  the  charitable. 
Others  again  had  the  care  of  the  linen,  furniture,  and  different 
articles  for  the  poor.  Some  author  informs  us  that  more  than 
seven  hundred  Calvinists  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  having  recognised  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  in  the 
excellent  /mitt  of  a  charity  to  ardent  and  so  widely  extended. 

■  When  we  relleet  that  St.  Vincent  wu  the  thaumaturgus  of  charify  in  mo- 
dern tlmei,  and  that  hii  Iffe  and  character  have  made  him  venerable,  not  only 
among  Catholics,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  it  cannot  but  appear 
lingular  that  as  yet  we  have  no  life  of  this  apostolical  man  in  English,  worthy 
of  the  name.    T. 

*  This  admirable  sooiety,  still  vigorously  engaged  in  works  of  merey  all  over 
the  world,  was  oommenoed  in  1633.    T. 
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Ye  sainted  women, — ^De  Miramion,  De  Ohantal,  De  La  Peltrie,  De 
Lamoignon, — yoor  works  were  the  works  of  peace  1  The  poor 
aooompanied  your  coffins.  They  took  them  from  the  bearers  that 
they  might  themselves  carry  your  remains.  Your  funerals  re- 
echoed their  sighs,  and  a  stranger  would  baTO  supposed  that  all 
the  benevolent  hearts  in  the  world  were  buried  with  you  in  the 
gravel 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  on  the  Christian  institutions  in 
favor  of  suffering  humanity  with  an  important  remark.*  We  are 
assured  that  on  Mount  St.  Bernard  the  shupness  of  the  air  injures 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  that  a  person  seldoib  lives  there 
longer  than  ten  years.  Thus,  the  monk  who  retires  to  its  convent 
may  nearly  raloulate  the  number  of  days  that  he  has  to  spend  in 
the  world.  All  that  he  gains  in  the  ungrateful  service  of  men 
is  a  foreknowledge  of  the  moment  of  death,  which  is  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  mortals.  We  are  told  that  the  nuns  of  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  li^ve  habitually  a  slow  fever  which  consumes  them,  and 
wh^cb  proceeds  from  the  vitiated  atmosphere  they  breathe.  The 
monks  who  reside  in  the  mines  of  the  New  World,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  amid  eternal  night,  they  have  founded  hospitals  for  the 
unfortunate  Indians, — these  men  also  shorten  their  lives.  They 
are  poisoned  by  the  metallic  effluvia.  Lastly,  the  fathers  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  infected  slave-prisons  of  Constantinople 
devote  themselves  to  the  most  speedy  martyrdom. 

The  reader  will  forgive  us  if  we  here  suppress  all  reflections. 
We  confess  our  incapacity  to  find  language  worthy  of  acts  so 
sublime.  Tears  and  admiration  are  all  that  is  left  us.  flow 
much  are  those  persons  to  be  pitied  who  would  fain  destroy  re- 
ligion, and  who  relish  not  the  sweetness  of  the  fruits  which  the 
gospel  brings  forth  1  "Stoicism,"  says  Voltaire,  "has  produced 
but  one  Epictetus;  and  Christianity  forms  thousands  of  such 
philosophers,  who  know  not  that  they  are  so,  and  who  cany  their 
virtue  to  such  a  length  as  to  be  ignorant  of  possessing  any."' 


•  Bm  nolo  W. 


*  Oorrttp,  Otn.,  torn*  iU.  p.  283. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EDTTOATION. 


Schools,  OoUegts,  Vhivertitiet,  Benedietinea,  and  JemtitM. 

To  derote  one's  life  to  the  aUeviation  of  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind b  the  first  of  benefits.  The  second  is  to  enlighten  them. 
Here  again  we  meet  with  those  superstitious  priests  who  have 
cured  us  of  our  ignorance,  and  who  for  ten  centuries  buried 
themselves  in  the  dust  of  the  schools  to  rescue  us  from  barbarism. 
Thejr  were  not  afraid  of  the  light,  since  they  opened  to  us  the 
sources  of  it.  They  were  anxious  only  to  impart  to  us  those  pre- 
cious stores  which  tbay  had  collected  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
among  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Benedictine,  who  had  studied  every  thing, — the  Jesuit, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  sciences  and  the  world, — the  Ora- 
torian  and  the  professor  of  the  university, — ^are  perhaps  less  en- 
titled to  our  gratitude  than  those  humble  friars  who  devoted 
themselves  throughout  all  Christendom  to  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor.  "The  regular  clerics  of  the  pious  schools*^ 
undertook,  out  of  charity,  to  teach  the  lower  classes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping.  They  likewise  taught 
not  only  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  in  the 
towns  they  also,  kept  schools  of  philosophy  and  'i,heology,  scholastic 
and  moral,  mathematics,  geometry,  and  fortification.  When  the 
pupils  have  finished  their  lessons,  they  go  in  troops  to  their 
homes  under  the  superintendence  of  a  religious,  lest  they  should 
waste  their  time  in  playing  in  the  streets."' 

I  Founded  by  St.  Joseph  CalManotiua  abont  the  beginning  of  the  seVenteenth 
oentnry.    T. 

<  Helyot,  tome  ir.  p.  307.  Of  nil  the  inititntions  for  gntnitons  instniotion  to 
which  Catholio  charity  has  given  birth,  that  founded  in  France  by  the  vene- 
rable Father  La  Salle  ii  the  most  eonipiouona.  It  originated  in  the  middle  of 
the  leventeenth  onntury,  and  iti  member*  are  known  under  the  name  of  Bro. 
(ktn  of  cAa  CkriHian  SehooU.  From  a  atatiitieal  aooount  publiahed  in  1843  we 
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Simplicity  of  style  is  always  pleasing;  but  w'  ^n  it  is  united 
with  simplicity  in  conferring  benefits,  it  is  equally  admirable  and 
affecting. 

After  these  primary  schools  founded  by  Christian  charity,  we 
find  learned  congregations  bound,  by  the  express  articles  of  their 
institution,  to  the  service  of  letters  and  the  education  of  youth. 
Such  are  tibe  religious  of  St.  Basil  in  Spain,  who  have  not  less 
than  four  colleges  in  each  province.  They  had  one  at  Soissons 
in  France,  and  another  at  Paris — the  College  of  Beauvais,  found- 
ed by  Cardinal  Dorman.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century.  Tours, 
Corbeil,  Fontenelles,  Fulda,  St.  Gall,  S^.  Denys,vSt.  Germain 
d'Auzerre,  Ferriire,  Aniane,  and  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  were 
celebrated  seminaries.*  In  the  Netherlands  the  clergy  of  tiie  com- 
mon life  were  employed  in  the  collation  of  original  works  in  the 
libraries  and  in  restoring  the  text  of  manuscripts.' 

All  the  European  universities  were  founded  either  by  religious 
princes,  or  by  bishops  or  priests,  and  they  were  all  under  the  di- 
rection of  different  Christian  orders.  The  famous  university  of 
"Ptm,  whence  the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  modem 
Europe,  was  composed  of  four  faculties.  It  dates  its  origin  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne, — from  that  barbarous  age  when  Alcuin 
the  monk,  struggling  alone  against  ignorance,  formed  the  design 
of  making  France  a  Christian  Athens.*  Here  a  Budseus,  a 
Casaubon,  a  Grenan,  a  Rollin,  a  Coffin,  a  Lebeau,  taught;  and 
here  were  formed  an  Abelard,  an  Amyot,  a  De  Thou,  and  a  Boi- 
leau.  In  England,  Cambridge  produced  a  Newton,  and  Oxford 
boasts  of  her  Friar  Bacon  and  her  Thomas  More,  her  Persian 
libraiy,  her  manuscripts  of  Homer,  her  Arundelian  marbles,  and 
her  excellent  editions  of  the  classics.*  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
in  Scotland;  Leipsio,  Jena,  Tubingen,  in  Germany;  Leyden, 


iMrn  that  at  that  time  the  congregation  had  642  achools,  chiefly  in  Earope, 
with  171,600  acholars.  Since  that  period  theae  numbera  have  increaaed.  They 
have  aeveral  eatabliahmenta  in  the  United  Statea.  There  ia  a  aimilar  inatitute 
in  Ireland,  which  haa  a  larpre  number  o  '  ichoola.    T. 

*  Fleurjr,  Hitt.  EeeU:,  tonie  x.  p.  34. 

'  Inatitnted  in  the  fonrteenth  century.    T. 

*  Flenry,  Siit.  Eeelti.,  lirre  xlr. 

*  Our  author  would  have  been  more  correct  if,  when  ipeaLbg  of  Oxford,  he 
had  aaid  nothing  upon  the  aubject  of  clauiei,  but  had  praised  tliat  univeraity 
for  lk»r  topioH*  and  VMnUtahU  trtMuru  of  Oritntat  and  othtr  mamueripli.    S. 
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tJtreolit,  and  Lonyain,  in  the  Netheriancb;  Gandia,  Aloala,  and 
Salamanca,  in  Spain ; — all  these  nurseries  of  science  attest  the  im- 
mense achievements  of  Christianity.  Bat  two  orders,  the  Bene* 
dictines  and  the  Jesuits,  have  been  more  partiottlariy  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  letters. 

In  the  year  540  of  the  Christian  era,  St  Benedict  laid  the 
foundation,  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  Italy,  of  that  celebrated  order 
destined  to  enjoy  the  threefold  glory  to  which  no  other  society 
ever  attained, — of  converting  Europe  to  Christianity,  of  bringing 
her  deserts  under  cultivation,  and  of  rekindling  the  torch  of 
science  among  her  barbarous  sons.* 

The  Benedictines  (and  particularly  those  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  established  in  France  about  the  year  548)  produced 
all  those  men  whose  learning  has  become  proverbial,  and  whose 
laborious  and  indefatigable  researches  brought  to  light  the  ancient 
manuscripts  buried  under  the  dust  of  the  convents."  Of  their 
literary  enterprises  the  most  formidable  (for  we  may  justly  employ 
that  term)  was  the  complete  edition  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little 
volume  correctly  printed  in  their  native  language,  will  be  able  to 
judge  how  arduous  must  have  been  the  task  of  a  complete  revisal 
and  edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  forming  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  folio  volumes  I  The  imagination  can 
scarcely  embrace  these  gigantic  labors.  To  mention  the  names 
of  a  Ruinart,  a  Lobineau,  a  Calmet,  a  Tassin,  a  Lami,  a  Ma- 
billon,  a  Montfauoon,  is  to  recount  prodigies  of  learning  and 
science. 

It  is  impobsible  to  forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  those  great  in- 
stitutions solely  dedicated  to  literary  researches  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  After  a  revolution  which  has  relaxed  the  ties  of 
morality  and  interrupted  the  course  of  studies,  a  society  at  once 
religious  and  literary  would  apply  an  infallible  remedy  to  the 
source  of  our  calamities.  In  establishments  differently  constituted 


*  England,  Frieieland,  and  0«rmany,  acknowledge  aa  their  apoeQe*  St 
Augnstin,  St  WiUibord,  and  St  Bonifaoe,  all  of  whom  wen  memben  of  the 
institnte  of  St.  Benedict. 

'  English  history  ia  partienlarly  indebted  to  eeoletiaatioal  writers.  What 
should  we  know  of  the  early  parts  of  it  without  their  ohronioles  t  Some  one 
has  well  said : — Aluque  monaekU  not  sane  in  hirtorid  patrim  euemtu  putri,    B, 
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there  cannot  be  that  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  that  laborious 
application  to  the  same  subject,  which  prevail  among  recluses, 
and  which,  when  continued  for  many  centuries,  at  length  give 
birth  to  truly  wonderful  productions. 

The  Benedictines  were  profound  scholars,  and  the  Jesuits  men 
of  letters ;  and  both  were  of  as  much  importance  to  religion  as 
two  illustrious  academies  are  to  society.* 

The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  divided  into  three  classes,— 
approved  tchdars,  finisJied  aaaistants,  and  (he  professed.  The 
candidate  was  first  tried  by  a  noviciate  of  ten  years,  during  which 
his  memory  was  exercised,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  apply  to 
any  particular  study.  This  was  done  to  ascertain  the  bent  of 
his  genius.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  attended  the  sick 
in  the  hospital  for  a  month,  and  performed  a  pilgrimage  on  foot, 
at  the  same  time  soliciting  alms.  This  was  designed  to  accustom 
him  to  the  sight  of  human  afflictions,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  missions. 

(IJe  then  proceeded  to  studies  of  an  extensive  or  brilliant  cha- 
racter. If  he  had  only  those  qualities  which  are  calculated  to 
shine  in  society  and  that  polish  which  pleases  the  world,  he  was 
placed  in  some  conspicuous  situation  in  the  capital.  He  was  in- 
troduced at  court  and  among  the  great.  Was  his  genius  adapted 
to  solitude  ?  he  was  employed  in  the  library,  or  filled  some  other 
post  in  the  interior  of  the  society.  If  he  manifested  talents  for 
oratory,  the  pulpit  afforded  a  field  for  his  eloquence.  If  he  pos- 
sessed a  luminous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment,  and  a  pa- 
tient disposition,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  colleges.  If 
he  was  ardent,  intrepid,  full  of  zeal  and  faith,  he  went  to  sacrifice 
his  life  by  the  scimetar  of  the  Mohammedan  or  the  tomahawk  of 
the  savage.  Lastly,  if  he  displayed  talents  for  governing  men, 
Paraguay  summoned  him  to  its  forests,  or  the  order  to  the  super- 
intendence of  its  concerns. 

The  general  of  the  company  resided  at  Rome.  The  provincial 
fathers  in  Europe  were  obliged  to  correspond  with  him  once  a 
month.  The  heads  of  the  foreign  missions  wrote  to  him  when- 
ever ships  or  caravans  visited  the  remote  places  in  which  they 


I  Oibbon  laid  that  a  aingl»  monaatery  had  prodnoed  more  works  than  the 
two  English  anivenitiea.    T. 
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were  stationed.  Thero  were  besides,  for  urgent  oases,  missionaries 
wbo  jonmeyed  from  Pekin  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Persia,  Tar- 
key,  Ethiopia,  Paraguay,  or  any  other  region  of  the  globe. 

In  Europe,  learning  sustained  an  irreparable  Ipsa  in  the  Jesuits. 
Edaoation  has  never  perfectly  recovered  since  their  fall.  They 
were  particularly  agreeable  to  youth ;  their  polished  manners  ren- 
dered their  instructions  free  from  that  pedantic  tone  which  is  re- 
pulsive to  youth.  As  most  of  their  professors  were  men  of  let- 
ters esteemed  in  the  world,  their  disciples  considered  themselves 
as  being  only  in  an  illustrious  academy.  They  had  contrived  to 
establish  among  their  scholars  of  different  fortunes  a  kind  of 
patronage  which  proved  beneficial  to  science.  These  connections, 
formed  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is  readily  susceptible  of  gene- 
rous sentiments,  were  never  afterward  dissolved,  and  pro- 
duced between  the  prince  and  the  man  of  letters  a  friendship 
noble  as  that  which  subsisted  of  old  between  a  Scipio  and  a 
Lselius. 

They  likewise  cultivated  those  venerable  relations  of  master 
and  disciple  so  dear  to  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras. 
They  prided  themselves  In  the  great  man  whose  genius  they  had 
formed,  and  claimed  a  portion  of  his  renown.  A  Voltaire  dedi- 
cating his  Msrope  to  Father  Por4e,  and  calling  him  his  dear 
maater,  is  one  of  those  amiable  traits  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
more  modern  education.  Naturalists,  chemists,  botanists,  mathe- 
maticians, mechanicians,  astronomers,  poets,  historians,  trans- 
lators, antiquaries,  journalists, — there  is  not  a  branch  of  science 
but  what  the  Jesuits  have  cultivated  with  distinguished  success. 
Bourdaloue  revived  the  Roman  eloquence,  Brumoy  familiarized 
France  with  the  Qrecian  stage,  Gresset  trod  in  the  steps  of  Mo- 
lidre ;  Lecompte,  Parennin,  Charlevoix,  Duceroeau,  Sanadon, 
Duhalde,  Noel,  Bouhours,  Daniel,  Tournemine,  Maimbourg,  Larue, 
Jouvenoy,  Rapin,  Yani^re,  Gommire,  Sirmond,  Bougeant, 
Petau,  have  left  names  that  are  not  without  honor.  And  what 
can  the  Jesuits  be  accused  of?  A  little  ambition, — so  natural  to 
genius.  "  It  will  always  be  glorious,"  says  Montesquieu,  speak- 
ing of  these  fathers,  "to  govern  mankind  by  rendering  them 
happy."  Consider  what  the  Jesuits  have  done ;  recollect  all  the 
celebrated  writers  whom  they  have  given  to  France  or  who  were 
educated  in  their  schools,  the  entire  kingdoms  gained  for  our 
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oomai«roe  by  tli«ir  skill,  their  toils,  and  their  blood,  the  miracles 
of  their  miasions  io  China,  Canada,  and  Paraguay,  and  yon  will 
find  that  the  charges  brought  against  them  are  fiur  ttom  bidanoing 
the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  society.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POPKB  AND  OOVAT  Of  BOMI. 

Modem  DUeoverie$. 

Before  we  undertake  to  describe  the  services  which  the 
Church  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  what 
the  popes  have  done  for  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts.  While 
the  religious  orders  were  engaged  throughout  all  Europe  in  the 
education  of  youth,  in  the  discovery  of  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
explanation  of  antiquities,  the  Roman  pontifis,  by  conferring 
liberal  rewards  and  even  ecclesiastical  honors  on  scholars  and  men 
of  science,  took  the  lead  in  the  general  solicitude  for  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  glorious  to  the  Church 
that  a  pope  should  have  given  his  name  to  the  age  which  com- 
mences the  era  of  civilized  Europe,  and  which,  rising  from  among 
the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Rome,  borrowed  its  light  from  the  age 
of  an  Alexander  to  reflect  it  upon  that  of  a  Louis. 

Those  who  represent  Christianity  as  cheeking  the  advancement 
of  learning  manifestly  contradict  all  historical  evidences.     In 

>  The  Mthor  apealu  of  tha  JmuIu  in  thU  ohapUr  in  the  put  tenae,  bcoaoit, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  they  did  not  exiit  u  *  regnlnr  body  of  olergy,  if  we  ez- 
oept  the  few  in  Rania.  Clement  XIV.,  over{iowered  by  the  eI»mon  of  infidel 
and  licentious  prinoet,  rapprtNed  the  order  in  1773 ;  bnt,  to  the  Joy  of  the 
Catholio  world  and  the  friende  of  education,  it  waa  re-e«tabU«hed  in  1814  by 
Piua  YII.  Since  that  period  it  haa  produced  aome  of  the  moat  diatingnished 
namea  of  which  modem  aoience  can  boast.  When  our  author  alludea  to  the 
"  iittie  ambition"  of  which  the  Jesuits  haye  l>een  aceused,  he  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  errors  of  a  few  individaals,  withont  wishing  to  ineulpate  the  order  in 
general.  To  make  the  society  at  large  responsible  for  the  faults  of  some  who 
belonged  to  it,  as  certain  superficial  or  dishonest  writers  have  done,  would  hare 
been  equally  opposed  to  M.  Chateaubriand's  historical  learning  and  sense  of 
Justice.  As  a  body,  the  Jesuits  have  always  presented,  and  still  present  a 
magnificent  illustraUon  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Catholieisui.  T. 
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•very  eonutry,  oiviliiatioii  has  iavariably  followed  tbe  introdaotion 
of  the  gospel.  The  reverse  is  tbe  case  with  the  religions  of  Mo- 
hammed, Brama,  and  Confucius,  which  have  limited  the  progress 
of  society  and  caused  men  to  grow  old  while  y^t  in  their  infancy. 

Christian  Rome  might  be  considered  as  a  capacious  harbor  in 
which  all  the  wrecks  of  the  arts  were  collected  and  preserved. 
Constantinople  falls  under  tbe  Turkish  yoke,  and  the  Church 
immediately  opens  a  thousand  honorable  retreats  to  the  illustrious 
fugitives  of  Athens  and  Bysantium.  Printing,  proscribed  in 
France,  finds  an  asylum  in  Italy.  Cardinals  expend  their  fortunes 
in  researches  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  in  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts.  So  glorious  diu  the  age  of  Leo  X.  appear  to  the 
learned  Barthelomi,  that  at  first  he  preferred  it  to  that  of  Pericles 
for  the  subject  of  his  great  work.  It  was  into  Christian  Italy  that 
he  intended  to  conduct  a  modern  Anacbarsis. 

«  At  Rome,"  says  be,  "  my  traveller  beholds  Michael  Angelo 
raising  tbe  cupola  of  St.  Peter's ;  Raphael  painting  the  galleries 
of  tbe  Vatican ;  Sadolet  and  Bembo,  who  were  afterward  cardi- 
nals, then  holding  the  situation  of  secretaries  to  Leo  X.;  Trissino 
giving  tbe  first  representation  of  Sopbonisba, — ^thc  first  tragedy 
composed  by  a  modern ;  Beroaldus,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  tbe  Annals  of  Tacitus,  then  recently 
discovered  in  Westphalia  and  purchased  by  Leo  X.  for  five  hun- 
dred gold  ducats, — tbe  same  pontiff  offering  places  to  the  learned 
of  all  nations  who  would  settle  in  bis  dominions,  and  distinguished 
rewards  to  such  as  would  bring  manuscripts  before  unknown. 
....  In  all  quarters  were  founded  universities,  colleges,  printing-, 
houses  for  all  kinds  of  languages  and  sciences,  libraries  which 
were  continually  receiving  accessions  of  wo^ks  from  those  sources, 
or  manuscripts  lately  brought  from  regions  where  ignorance 
yet  maintained  her  empire.  The  number  of  the  academies  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  ten  or  twelve  at  Fer- 
rara,  about  fourteen  at  Bologna,  and  nxteen  at  Sienna.  They 
had  for  their  object  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  sciences,  the  belles-let- 
tres, languages,  history,  and  the  arts.  In  two  of  these  academies- 
one  of  whicbpwas  exclusively  devoted  to  Plato,  and  tbe  other  to 
Aristotle,  bis  disciple — tbe  opinions  of  tbe  ancient  philosophy  were 
discussed  and  those  of  modem  philosophy  partly  foreseen.  At 
Bologna,  and  likewise  at  Venice,  one  of  these  societies  superin- 
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tended  the  printing  eatablishment,  the  casting  of  types,  the  oor- 
rection.  of  proofs,  the  quality  of  paper,  and,  in  general,  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  new  editions.  ...  In  ereiy 
state,  the  capital,  and  even  the  towns  of  inferior  importance,  were 
extremely  covetous  of  knowledge  and  fame.  Almost  all  of  them 
offered  to  astronomers  observatories ;  to  anatomists  amphitheatres; 
to  naturalists  botanic  gardens ;  to  the  studious  in  general  collec- 
tions of  books,  medab,  and  antique  monuments;  and  to  talents 
of  every  kind  distinguished  marks  of  consideration,  gratitude,  and 
respect.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  the  arts  encouraged  a  fondness  for 
public  spectacles  and  magnificence.  The  study  of  history  and  of 
the  moDumonts  of  Greece  and  Rome  inspired  ideas  of  propriety, 
unity,  and  perfection,  which  had  not  before  prevailed.  Julio  de 
Mediois,  brother  of  Leo  X.,  having  been  proclaimed  a  Roman 
citizen,  this  proclamation  was  accompanied  with  public  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  in  a  vast  theatre  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  square 
of  the  Capitol  was  performed  for  two  days  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
tl^e,  music  and  extraordinary  splendor  of  which  excited  universal 
admiration." 

The  successors  of  Leo  X.  did  not  permit  this  noble  ardor  for 
the  productions  of  genius  to  die  away.  The  peaceful  bishops  of 
Rome  collected  in  their  villa  the  precious  relics  of  ages.  In  the 
Borghese  and  Farneae  palaces  the  traveller  admired  the  master- 
pieces of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias.  It  was  the  popes  that  pu;  cbp.ded 
at  an  enoruious  price  the  statues  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  that 
preserved  the  too-much  slighted  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  covered 
them  with  the  sacred  r-antle  of  religion.  Who  can  help  admi- 
ring the  pious  labor  of  that  pontiff  who  plipced  Christian  images 
on  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  palace  of  Adrian  ?  The  Pantheon 
would  not  now  exist,  had  it  not,  been  hallowed  by  the  veneration 
of  the  twelve  apostles;  neithev  would  Trajan's  pillar  be  still  stand- 
ing, had  it  not  been  crowned  with  the  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

This  conservative  spirit  was  manifested  in  all  the  orders  of  the 
Church.  While  the  ruins  collected  to  adorn  the  Vatican  sur- 
passed the  wealth  of  the  ancient  temples,  a  few  poor  monks  pro- 
tected within  the  precincts  of  their  convents  the  ruins  of  the 
houses  of  Tibnr  and  Tusculum,*  and  conducted  the  stranger 
through  the    gardens  of  Cicero  and  Horace.     A  Carthusian 

■  Now  Tivoli  and  FrasoaU. 
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pointed  out  the  laarel  which  grew  on  Virgil's  grave,  and  a  pope 
was  soon  crowning  Tasso  in  the  Capitol. 

Thus  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  Church  has  protected  the 
arts  and  soienocs ;  and  at  no  period  has  she  abated  her  seal.  If 
in  the  eighth  century  Alcuin  the  monk  taught  Charlemagne 
grammar,  in  the  eighteenth  another  tnffcniou$  and  patient  friar* 
discovered  a  method  of  unrolling  the  manuscripts  of  Heroula- 
noum ;  if  in  740  Qregory  of  Tours  described  the  antiquities  of 
Gaul,  in  1754  the  canon  Massoohi  explained  the  legislative  tables 
of  Heraolea.  Most  of  the  discoveries  which  have  changed  the 
system  of  the  civilized  world  were  made  by  members  of  the 
Church.  For  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  perhaps  also  of 
the  telescope,  we  are  indebted  to  Friar  Bacon ;  others  attribute 
it  to  the  German  monk  Bertbold  Sohwarta ;  bomb-shells  were 
invented  by  Galen,  Bishop  of  Munster ;  the  mariner's  compass 
was  invented  by  a  deacon,  Flavio  de  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan;  spec- 
tacles by  Pespina,  a  monk;  and  clockwork  either  by  Pacifico, 
Archdeacon  of  Verona,  or  Pope  Sylvester  II.  How  many  scholars, 
a  great  number  of  whom  we  have  already  n&  led  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  have  shed  lustre  on  the  cloister  or  added  dignity  to 
eminent  stations  in  the  Church !  how  many  celebrated  writers  I 
how  many  distinguished  literary  characters  !  how  many  illastrious 
travellers !  how  many  mathematicians,  naturalists,  chemists,  astro- 
nomers, antiquaries  I  how  many  famous  preachers !  how  many 
renowned  statesmen  I  In  mentioning  the  names  of  Suger,  Xi- 
menes,  Alberoni,  Bichelien,  Mazarin,  Fleury,  do  we  not  comme- 
morate at  once  the  greatest  ministers  and  the  most  important 
events  of  modern  Europe? 

At  the  very  moment  (1800)  that  we  are  drawing  this  hasty 
sketch  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Church,  Italy,  in  mourn- 
ing, is  exhibiting  an  afiiecting  testimonial  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
Pius  VI.  The  capital  of  the  Christian  world  is  expecting  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff  who,  by  works  worthy  of  an 
AuguE'tus  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  drained  pestilential  morasses, 
discovered  the  road  of  the  consuls,  and  repaired  the  aqueducts  of 
the  first  monarchs  of  Rome.*    As  a  last  instance  of  that  love  of 


>  Barthelemi,  f  •yage  «n  Italie. 

<■  This  aged  and   enerable  pontiff  was  unfortunate  indeed;  insulted  by  the 
M*  2  Q 
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the  arti  m  nMonl  to  the  heads  of  the  Ohuroh,  be  it  obaerred 
that  Piaa  YII.,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  restoring  peace  to  the 
faithftil,  still  finds  means,  amid  his  noble  indigence,  to  replace 
with  new  statues  those  master-pieces  which  Rome,  the  patroness 
of  the  fine  arts,  has  yielded  to  the  heir  of  Athens. 

After  all,  the  progress  of  letters  was  inseparable  firom  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  since  it  was  in  the  langoage  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  that  the  fathers  explained  the  principles  of  the  faith.  The 
blood  of  martyrs,  which  was  the  seed  of  Christians,  likewise 
caused  the  laurel  of  the  orator  and  the  poet  to  flourish. 

Christian  Rome  has  been  to  the  modem  what  pagan  Rome 
was  to  the  ancient  world, — the  common  centre  of  union.  This 
capital  of  nations  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  its  destiny,  and 
seems  in  reality  to  be  the  eternal  city.  There  may,  perhaps, 
come  a  time  when  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  the  ponti- 
fical power  is  a  magnificent  institution.  The  spiritual  father, 
placed  amid  the  nations,  binds  together  all  the  different  parts  of 
(Christendom.  What  a  venerable  character  is  a  pope  truly  ani- 
mated with  the  apostolic  spirit !  The  general  shepherd  of  the 
flock,  he  either  keeps  it  within  the  bounds  of  duty  or  defends  it 
against  oppression.  His  dominions,  sufficiently  extensive  to 
make  him  independent,  too  small  to  give  room  for  any  apprehen- 
sion from  his  political  rank,  leave  him  the  power  of  opinion  alone; 
— an  admirable  power,  when  it  embraces  in  its  empire  no  other 
works  than  those  of  peace,  charity  and  beneflcenoe. 

The  transient  mischief  which  some  bad  popes  occasioned  disap- 
peared with  them ;  but  we  still  daily  feel  the  influence  of  the 
immense  and  inestimable  benefits  for  which  the  whole  world  is 
indebted  to  the  court  of  Rome.  That  court  has  almost  always 
proved  itself  superior  to  the  age.  It  had  ideas  of  legislation 
and  civil  administration,  was  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts  and 
the  sciences,  and  possessed  refinement,  when  all  around  was  in- 
volved in  the  darkness  of  the  Qothio  institutions.  Nor  did  it 
keep  the  light  exclusively  to  itself,  but  shed  it  abroad  upon  all. 
It  broke  down  the  barriers  which  prejudice  erects  between  nations; 

infidel  French  General  Daphot,  who  plaoed  a  national  eockade  upon  bis  head 
while  performing  the  moit  lolemn  act*  of  devotion  in  hia  own  ohapei.  Driven 
from  Rome,  and  deaerted  by  the  Italian  prineei  who  onght  to  hare  protected 
him,  be  died  a  mar^r  to  perieontion.    S. 
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it  studied  to  Boft«n  our  mannen,  to  withdraw  ua  ttom  oar  igno> 
raaoe,  to  wean  us  from  our  rude  or  ferocious  customs.  la  the 
time  of  our  ancestors  tlie  popes  were  misaionartes  of  the  arts  sent 
among  barbarians,  legislators  among  savages.  "Only  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne/'  says  Voltaire,  "had  a  tincture  of  politeness, 
which  was  probably  the  consequence  of  his  visit  to  Rome." 

It  is,  therefore,  generally  admitted  that  to  the  Holy  See 
Europe  owes  her  civilisation,  part  of  her  best  laws,  and  almost 
all  her  arts  and  sciences.  The  sovereign  pontiffs  are  now  about 
to  seek  other  means  of  being  usefiU  to  mankind;  a  new  career 
awaits  them,  and  we  have  a  presentiment  that  they  will  pursue 
it  with  glory.  Rome  has  returned  to  that  evangelical  poverty 
which  constituted  all  her  wealth  in  days  of  yore.  By  a  remark* 
able  similarity,  there  are  now  Gentiles  to  be  converted,  nations 
to  be  restored  to  harmony,  animosities  to  be  extinguished,  tears 
to  be  wiped  away,  and  wounds  which  require  all  the  balm  of 
religion  to  be  healed.  If  Rome  is  thoroughly  sensible  of  her 
situation,  never  had  she  before  her  greater  hopes  and  more  brilliant 
destinies.  We  say  hopes,  for  we  reckon  tribulations  among  the 
objects  desired  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  degenerate  world 
requires  a  second  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  Christianity,  in  renewed 
vigor,  is  rising  victorious  ever  tho  most  tremendous  assault  that 
the  infernal  powers  ever  made  upon  her.  Who  knows  if  what 
we  have  taken  for  the  fall  of  the  Church  be  not  her  re-esta- 
blishmentf  She  was  declining  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxuiy  and 
repose;  she  forgot  the  cross:  the  cross  has  again  appeared,  and 
she  will  be  saved.* 


1  Long-oontinued  protperity  hM  often  led  to  a  relaxation  of  morali  and  of 
eoclMlaaticaldUoipUne;  but  the  faith  of  the  Church  ever  remaini  in  its  parity 
and  integrity,  guarded  againit  all  the  eontlngenciee  of  the  world  by  the  pro- 
miles  of  Christ.  This  faith  is  rsTired  in  times  of  suffering  and  perieoution, 
whieh  direct  the  Christian's  attention  more  forcibly  to  his  eternal  welfare  and 
to  that  divine  truth  on  which  it  depends.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Chnrob, 
disregarding  these  (laets,  imagine  that  the  efforts  of  human  power  against  her 
must  necessarily  effect  her  ruin,  while  these  efforts,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
Tery  means  employed  by  the  providence  of  Qod  to  exalt  her  before  the  world, 
and  to  exhibit  her  supernatural  character  and  divine  commission  by  signal  and 
perpetual  triumphs  over  the  passions  of  men.  This  has  always  been  the  case ; 
but  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  truth  was  recently  witnessed  when  Pius  IX, 
was  driven  ttom  Rome  and  an  impious  rabble  held  dominion  in  the  holy  city. 
The  enemies  of  Catholicity  predicted  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  popery 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


▲OBICOLTUBE. 


To  the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  we  are  indebted  for  agri< 
culture,  as  well  as  for  our  colleges  and  hospitals.  The  tillage  of 
uncultivated  lands,  the  constmction  of  roads,  the  enlargement 
of  towQS  and  villages,  the  institution  of  post-houses  and  inns, 
arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  commerce  internal  and  external, 
laws,  civil  and  political, — in  a  word,  ''veiy  thing,  we  originally 
received  from  the  Church.  Our  ancestors  were  barbarians, 
whom  Christianity  was  obliged  to  teach  even  the  art  of  raising 
the  necessai'ies  of  life. 

Almost  all  the  grants  made  to  the  monasteries  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  consisted  of  wastes  which  the  monks  brought 
into  cultivation  with  their  own  hands.  Trackless  forests,  im- 
passable morasses,  extensive  heaths,  were  the  sources  of  that 
wealth  with  which  we  have  so  vehemently  reproached  the  clergy. 

While  the  monks  of  Pr£montr6  were  tUling  the  deserts  of 
Poland  and  part  of  the  forest  of  Couoy  in  France,  the  Benedic- 
tines were  giving  fertility  to  our  moors.  Molesme,  Colan,  and 
Citeaux,  now  covered  with  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  were  then 
wastes  overrun  with  briers  and  thorns;  where  the  first  monks 
dwelt  in  cabins  made  of  boughs,  like  the  American  settlers,  in  the 
midst  of  their  improvements. 

St.  Bernard  and  his  disciples  cultivated  the  sterile  valleys 
granted  them  by  Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne.  Fontevrault 
was  a  real  colopy,  established  by  Robert  d'Arbissel  in  a  wilder- 
ness on  the  conSnes  of  Anjou  and  Brittany.  Whole  families 
sought  an  asylum  under  the  direction  of  these  Benedictines,  in 


was  at  on  end.  The  milk-white  hind,  however,  is  more  vigoroni  than  erer. 
When  the  advensarieB  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch  yentvrc  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  effieot  of  peraeoution  upon  her  vitality,  they  shorM  remember  the  words 
of  onr  anthor:— "Who  knows  if  what  we  have  taken  for  the  fall  of  the  Chnroh 
bo  not  h«r  re-establishment?"    T. 
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whose  vicinity  were  formed  commnnitieB  of  widows,  unmarried 
women,  laymen,  infirm  ptiisons,  and  aged  soldiers.  All  became 
husbandmen,  after  the  example  of  the  fathers,  who  themselves 
felled  trees,  guided  the  plough,  sowed  the  •  grain,  and  crowned 
that  portion  of  France  with  flouriship^:  crops  which  it  had  never 
borne  before. 

The  colony  was  soon  obliged  to  send  away  a  portion  of  its 
members,  and  to  give  up  to  other  deserts  the  surplus  of  its  la- 
borious hands.  Baoul  de  la  Futaye,  a  companion  of  Bobert, 
settled  in  the  forest  of  Nid  du  Merle,  and  Vital,  another  Bene- 
dictine, in  the  woods  of  Savigny.  The  forest  of  L'Orges,  in  the 
diocese  of  Angers;  Ghaufoumois,  now  Chantenois,  in  Touraine; 
Bellay,  in  the  same  province;  La  Puie,  in  Poitou;  L'Enoloitre, 
in  the  forest  of  Gironde;  Gaisne,  a  few  miles  from  Loudon; 
Lugon,  in  the  wood  of  the  same  name ;  Ia  Lande,  on  the  heaths 
of  Garnache;  La  Magdeleine,  on  the  Loire;  Boubon,  in  Limou- 
sin; Gadouin,  in  Perigord;  lastly.  Haute  Bruydre,  csar  Paris, 
were  so  many  colonies  from  Fontevrault,  and  from  uncultivated 
tracts  were  transformed  into  productive  fields. 

We  should  tire  the  reader  were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  furrows  made  by  the  ploughs  of  the  Benedictines  in  the 
wilds  of  Gaul.  Maurecourt,  Longpr6,  Fontaine,  Le  Gharme, 
Colinance,  Foici,  Bellomer,  Gousanie,  Sauvement,  Les  Epines, 
Eube,  Yanassel,  Pons,  Gharles,  Yairville,  and  a  hundred  other 
places  in  Brittany,  Anjou,  Berry,  Auvergne,  Gkuscony,  Langue- 
doc,  and  Guyenne,  attest  their  immense  labors.  St.  Golumban 
converted  the  desert  of  Yauge  into  a  garden;  and  even  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  after  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  their  order,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Those  of  Montreuil- 
les-Dames  "employed  themselves,"  says  Hermant,  "in  sewing, 
spinning,  and  clearing  i,h<)  forest,  in  imitation  of  Laon  and  all 
the  monks  of  Glairvaux."^ 

In  Spain,  the  Benedictines  displayed  the  same  activity.  They 
purchased  waste  lands  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  Toledo, 
and  there  founded  the  convent  of  Yenghalia,  after  they  had 
planted  the  whole  surrounding  countiy  with  vines  and  orange- 
trees. 


I  Da  Mirae.,  lib.  iiL  ch»p.  17. 
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Monte  Caasino,  in  Italy,  vas  an  absolute  wilderness.  When 
St.  B<)nedict  retired  thither,  the  face  of  the  country  was  soon 
changed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  new  abbey  became  so  opulent, 
by  its  attention  to  agriculture,  that  it  was  enabled  to  defend 
iteelf,  in  1087,  against  the  Normans,  who  made  war  upon  it. 

St.  Boniface  and  the  monks  of  his  order  were  the  first  far- 
mers in  the  four  bishoprics  of  Bavaria.  The  Benedictines  of 
Fulda  brought  into  cultivation  a  tract  of  land  between  Hesse, 
Franconia,  and  Thuringia,  eight  thousand  geometrical  paues  in 
diameter, — that  is,  twenty-four  thousand  paces,  or  near  fifty  miles, 
in  circumference;  and  they  soon  reckoned  eighteen  thousand 
farms  in  Bavaria  and  Suabia.  The  monks  of  St.  Benedict  of 
Polironna,  near  Mantua,  employed  more  than  three  thousand  pair 
of  oxen  in  husbandry. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  almost  general  rule  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  meat  to  the  monastic  orders  doubtless  proceeded, 
in  the  first  place,  from  a  principle  of  rural  economy.*  The  reli- 
gious >  societies  being  then  very  numerous,  the  voluntary  absti- 
nence of  so  many  persons  from  animal  food  could  not  but  be  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  propagation  of  cattle.  Thus  our  fields, 
now  BO  flourishing,  are  partly  indebted  for  their  harvest  and  their 
flocks  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  monks. 

Moreover,  example,  which  is  frequently  of  so  little  avail  in 
morality,  because  the  passions  destroy  the  good  effects  of  it,  has 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  material  part  of  life.  The  sight  of 
several  thousands  of  monks  cultivating  the  earth  gradually 
undermined  those  barbarous  prejuilces  which  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  art  of  agriculture.  The  peasant  learned  in  the 
convent  to  turn  up  the  glebe  and  to  fertilize  the  soil.  The  baron 
began  to  seek  in  his  fields  treasures  less  precarious  than  what  he 
proourad  by  arms.     The  monks,  therefore,  were  in  reality  the 

■  The  author  haa  not  displayed  in  thia  sontenoe  hia  usual  acouraoy.  The 
object  of  the  monastic  institute  was  the  observance  of  the  evangelical  counsels, 
among  which  is  bodily  mortification.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  to  suppose, 
even  if  the  rules  of  the  monastic  orders  did  not  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
members  of  those  bodies  abstained  from  flesh-meat  with  a  view  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  to  deny  the  sensual  appetite.  The  mortification  of  the  passions 
was  the  principal  end  at  which  they  aimed,  and  hence  we  must  infer  that  their 
self-denial  did  not  proceed  fVom  a  principle  of  rural  economy,  but  that  rural 
economy  was  a  consequence  of  their  self-denial.    T. 
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founders  of  agriculture,  both  as  husbandmen  themselves,  and  as 
the  first  instructors  of  our  husbandmen. 

Even  in  our  own  days  this  useful  spirit  had  not  forsaken  them. 
The  best-cultivated  fields,  the  richest  peasants,  and  those  the  best 
fed  and  the  least  annoyed,  the  finest  teams,  the  fattest  flocks,  aod 
the  best-regulated  farms,  were  found  on  the  possessions  of  the 
abbeys.  This,  in  our  opinion,  could  not  be  a  just  subject  of 
reproach  to  the  clergy. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Towrs  AND  vilijAQEs,  brioqes,  hioh-boads,  etc. 

But,  if  the  clergy  brought  the  wilds  of  Europe  under  culti- 
vation, it  was  they,  too,  that  multiplied  our  hamlets  and  enlarged 
and  embellished  our  towns.  Different  quarters  of  Paris — for  in- 
stance, those  of  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois — ^were 
partly  built  at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys  after  which  they  were 
named.*  In  general,  wherever  a  monastery  was  founded  there 
also  arose  a  village.  Chaise-Dieu,  Abbeville,  and  many  other 
places,  still  indicate  their  origin  by  their  name.*  The  town  of 
St.  Saviour,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  are  the  work  of  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict. 
Fulda  and  Mentz  also  originated  with  monastic  establishments ; 
and  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  districts  of  Germany,  as  in  Prussia, 
Poland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  England,  a  great  number  of 
towns  and  cities  were  founded  by  the  monastic  or  military  orders. 
The  places  which  first  emerged  from  barbarism  were  those  that 
were  subject  to  ecclesiastical  princes.  Europe  owes  half  of  its 
monuments  and  useful  foundations  to  the  munificence  of  cardi- 
nals, abbots,  and  bishops. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said  that  these  works  attest  only  the 


>  Hitt.  de  la  vilU  de  Parit. 

"  With  respect  to  Qreat  Britain,  it  may  be  obaerred  that  the  words  God,  Ohritt, 
Oron,  Buhop,  Abbot,  Monk,  Ckurah,  Kirk,  Ao.  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  names  of  many  places,  and  confirm  the  justness  of  our  author's  reaaaik.  S. 
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immense  wealth  of  the  Church.  We  all  know  how  uniTersal  is 
the  inclination  to  depreciate  services;  man  is  averse  to  gratitude. 
The  clergy  found  the  soil  uncultivated;  they  covered  it  with 
luxuriant  harvests.  Having  acquired  opulence  by  their  industry, 
they  expended  their  revenues  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 
If  you  reproach  them  with  wealth  so  honorable  both  in  its  appli- 
cation and  its  source,  you  accuse  them  of  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  having  conferred  a  twofold  benefit.* 

All  Europe  was  without  either  roads  or  inns;  her  woods  were 
infested  by  robbers  and  assassins;  her  laws  were  impotent,  or 
rather,  there  were  no  laws;  religion  alone,  like  a  missive  column 
rising  from  the  midst  of  Gothic  ruins,  a%rded  shelter  and  a 
point  of  communication  to  mankind. 

France,  under  the  second  race  of  her  kings,  having  fallen  into 
the  most  deplorable  anarchy,  travellers  were  detained,  plundered, 
and  murdered,  chiefly  at  the  passages  of  rivers.  A  number  of 
bold  and  skilful  monks  undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  these  enormi- 
ties. They  formed  themselves  into  t  company  by  the  appellation 
of  Hospitallers  Pontifea,  or  bridge-builders.*  They  bound  them- 
selves by  their  institute  to  assist  travellers,  to  repair  the  public 
roads,  to  construct  bridges,  and  to  entertain  strangers  in  the 
houses  which  they  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They 
first  settled  on  the  Durance,  at  a  dangerous  place  called  Maupas 
or  Mauvais-pas,  (had  poMage,')  but,  thanks  to  these  generous 
monks,  it  soon  acquired  the  name  of  Bon-pas,  (good  passage,) 
which  it  still  retains.  It  was  this  order  that  built  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon.  Everybody  knows  that  the  post- 
houses  and  the  system  of  posts  in  general,  improved  by  Louis 
XI.,  were  originally  established  by  the  University  of  Paris. 

On  a  rugged  and  lofty  mountain  of  Rouergue,  covered  with 
snow  and  fogs  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  is  seen  a  monas- 
tery erected  about  the  year  1120  by  Alard,  Viscount  of  Flan- 


I  Maitland,  in  his  work  on  the  Dark  Agei,  p.  394,  thus  speaks  of  the  monks : — 
.  .  .  .  "  The  extraordinary  benefit  which  they  conferred  on  mankind  by  this 
clearing  and  cultivating,  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  derived 
from  them  by  society  after  they  had  become  large  proprietom — landlorda  with 
more  benevolence,  andfarmert  xoith  more  intelligence  and  capital,  than  any  othert." 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  monastic  Wealth.    T. 

<  In  the  twelfth  century.    T. 
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den.  That  nobleiqaB,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage,  was  attacked 
on  this  spot  by  robbers;  he  made  a  tow,  if  he  escaped  from  their 
hands,  to  found  a  hotel  for  travellers  in  this  desert  and  to 
drive  the  banditti  from  the  mountain.  He  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments;  and  the  house  of  Albrao  or  Aubrao  rose  in  loco  horrorit 
et  vastse  sotitudinis,^  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  charter  of  founda- 
tion. Here  Alard  stationed  priests  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
knights  Hospitallers  to  escort  travellers,  and  ladies  of  quality  to 
wash  the  feet  of  pilgrims,  to  make  their  beds,  and  to  take  care 
of  their  garments. 

In  the  ages  of  barbarism,  pilgrimages  were  of  great  utility; 
that  religious  principle  which  drew  all  ranks  of  people  from  their 
homes  powerfully  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
letters.  In  1600,  the  year  of  the  great  jubilee,  not  less  than 
four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five  hundred  strangers  were 
received  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  Philip  Neri  at  Rome;  each  of 
them  was  boarded,  lodged,  and  wholly  maintjiined,  for  three  days. 

There  was  not  a  pilgrim  that  returned  to  his  native  village 
but  left  behind  him  some  prejudice  and  brought  back  son^^  new 
idea.  One  age  has  always  something  to  balance  against  another; 
at  present,  perhaps,  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  elates  of 
society  travel  more  than  they  formerly  did;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  peasant  is  more  stationary.  War  summoned  liim  to 
the  banner  of  his  lord,  and  religion  into  distant  countries.  If 
we  could  recall  to  life  one  of  those  ancient  vassals  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  represent  to  ourselves  as  stupid  slaves,  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  him  possessed  of  more  intelligence 
and  information  than  the  free  rustic  of  the  present  day. 

Previously  to  hip  ^^eparture  for  foreign  countries,  the  traveller 
applied  to  his  b'sbop,  who  gave  him  an  apostolic  letter,  with 
which  he  passed  in  safety  throughout  all  Christendom.  The 
form  of  these  letters  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  profession 
of  the  bearer;  whence  they  were  called  formatae.  Thus  it  was 
the  whole  study  of  religion  to  knit  again  those  social  ties  which 
barbarism  was  incessantly  breaking. 

The  monasteries,  in  general,  were  inns  at  which  strangers 
found  lodging  and  entertainment  by  the  way.     That  hospitality 


'  "In  a  place  of  horror  and  a  vast  Hilderness." — Deut  zxxil.  10. 
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whioh  we  admire  in  the  anoienta,  and  traces  of  whioh  we  still 
meet  with  in  the  East,  flourished  among  the  religious,  many  of 
whom,  by  the  name  of  ffoapitallen,  were  especially  devoted  to 
the  exercise  of  that  engaging  virtue.  In  the  leashing  of  feet, 
the  biasing  fire,  the  refreshing  repast,  and  the  comfortable  oouoh, 
hospitality  appeared,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  in  all  its  beauty. 
If  the  traveller  was  poor,  he  was  supplied  with  food,  raiment, 
and  money  sufficient  till  he  should  reach  another  monastery, 
where  he  received  the  same  treatment.  Ladies  mounted  on  their 
palfreyn,  knights  in  quest  of  adventure,  kings  bewildered  in  the 
chase,  knocked  at  midnight  at  the  gates  of  ancient  abbeys,  and 
shared  the  hospitality  that  was  given  to  th<>  ubsoure  pUgrim. 
Sometimes  two  hostile  knights  met  in  one  of  these  convents  and 
made  merry  together  till  sunrise,  when,  sword  in  hand,  they 
vindicated  the  superiority  of  their  ladies  and  of  their  respeciive 
countries.  Bouoicault,  on  his  return  from  the  Prussian  ensade, 
lodged  in  a  monastery  with  several  English  knights,  and  singly 
maintained,  in  defiance  of  tli.;m  ali,  that  a  Scotch  knight,  whom 
they  had  attacked  in  the  ^voods,  had  buen  treacherously  put  to 
death. 

In  these  inns  of  religion  it  was  considered  as  doing  great  honor 
to  a  prince,to  propose  that  be  should  pay  some  attentions  to  the 
poor  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  tim>j.  Cardinal  do 
Bourbon,  having  attended  the  unfortunate  Elisabeth  into  Spain, 
stopped  on  bis  return  at  the  hotel  of  Roncevauz,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  he  waited  at  table  upon  three  hundred  pilgrims  and 
gave  each  of  them  three  reals  to  help  them  on  their  journey. 
Poussiri  was  one  of  the  last  travellers  that  availed  himself  of  this 
Ghri.cian  custom.  He  went  from  monastery  to  monastery  nt 
Borne,  painting  altar-pieces  in  return  for  the  hospitality  which 
lio  received,  and  thus  renewed  in  bin  own  profession  the  adven- 
tures of  Homer.* 

'  There  it  »  placa — probably  the  only  one  reoiainiBg  in  this  ialond — that  re- 
tains some  trace  cf  this  aii 'lient  inonastio  bounty ;  that  Is,  St.  Croix,  oom- 
monly  called  St.  Crotis,  neat  Winohestei .  To  the  traveller  who  knocks  at  tb« 
gate  of  this  hospitcL  and  asks  for  refrefhmeni  the  porter  gives  bread  and  1<«K 
— ft  fidnt  Image  cf  ■n'htA  vtm  the  hospitality  of  the  convents  abroad.    S. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ABTS,  MANVrAOTTJRES,  OOMMCBO]!. 

Nothing  is  more  at  varianoe  with  historioal  truth  than  to 
represent  the  first  monks  as  indolent  people  who  lived  in  affla- 
enoe  at  the  expense  of  human  superstition.  In  the  first  place, 
this  afluence  was  very  far  from  being  real.  The  order,  by  its 
industry,  might  have  acquired  wealth,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
life  of  the  monks  individually  was  one  of  great  self-denial.  All 
those  delicacies  of  the  convent,  so  exceedingly  exaggerated,  were 
confined,  even  in  our  time,  to  a  narrow  cell,  austere  practices, 
and  the  simplest  diet,  to  say  nothing  more.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  a  gross  falsehood  that  the  monks  were  but  pious  sluggards ; 
if  their  numerous  hospitals,  their  colleges,  their  libraries,  their 
religious  duties,  and  all  the  other  services  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  had  not  been  sufficient  tc  employ  all  their  time,  they 
would  have  found  out  other  ways  of  being  useful.  They  applied 
themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  and  extended  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  both  internal  and  external. 

The  congregation  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  called 
Bona  FieuXf  manufactured  cloth  and  lace  at  the  same  time  that 
they  taught  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read  and  took  care  of  the 
sick.  The  company  of  JPoor  Brethren,  Shoemakers,  and  Tailors, 
was  instituted  in  the  same  spirit.  In  the  Convent  of  Hierony- 
mites  in  Spain,  several  manufactures  were  carried  on.  Most  of 
the  first  monks  were  masons  as  well  as  husbandmen.  The  Bene- 
dictines built  their  houses  with  their  own  hands,  as  appears  from 
the  history  of  Monte  Cassino,  Fontevrault,  and  several  others. 

With  respect  to  internal  trade,  many  fairs  and  markets  be- 
longed to  the  abbeys  and  were  established  by  them.  The  cele- 
brated fair  of  Landyt  k  St.  Denis  owed  its  origin  to  the  University 
of  Paris.  The  nuns  supplied  great  part  of  the  linens  of  Europe; 
the  beer  of  Flanders,  and  most  of  the  finer  wines  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spun,  were  made  by  religious  con- 
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gregations.  The  exportation  and  importation  of  com,  either  for 
foreign  ooantries  or  for  the  armies,  also  depended  in  part  on  the 
great  ecclesiastical  proprietors.  The  churches  promoted  the  trade 
in  parchment,  wax,  linen,  silks,  jewelry,  marbles,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  wool,  tapestry,  and  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  alone 
in  the  barbarous  ages  afforded  some  employment  to  artists,  whom 
they  brought  for  the  purpose  from  Italy  and  the  remotest  comers 
of  Greece.  The  monks  themselves  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  and 
were  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of  the  Gothic  age. 
If  their  works  now  appear  rode  to  us,  let  us  not  forget  that  they 
form  the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  that 
but  for  them  the  chain  of  letters  and  the  arts  would  have  been 
irreparably  broken ;  and  let  not  the  refinement  of  our  taste  in- 
volve us  in  the  guilt  of  ingratitude. 

With  the  exception  of  that  small  portion  of  the  North  compre- 
hended in  the  line  of  the  Hanseatio  towns,  all  foreign  commerce 
was  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  Greeks 
fiiad  Arabs  brought  us  the  commodities  of  the  East,  which  they 
shipped  at  Alexandria;  but  the  Grasades  transferred  this  source 
of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  "  The  conquests  of  the 
Cmsadcrs,"  savp  Fleury,  "  secured  to  them  freedom  of  trade  in 
the  .iierchandise  of  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  consequently 
in  the  productions  of  the  East,  which  had  i^'i't  yet  found  their 
way  to  Europe  by  other  channels."* 

Robertson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  commerce  of  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  with  the  East  Indies,  confirms,  by  the  most 
curious  details,  what  Fleury  has  here  advanced.  Genoa,  Venice, 
Pisa,  Florence,  and  Marseilles,  owed  their  opulence  and  their 
power  to  these  enterprises  of  an  extravagant  zeal  which  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  has  long  condemned.*    It  cannot, 


'  ffitt.  Eeelei,,  tome  xviii.  p.  20. 

'  Fleury,  loe.  eit.  Our  author  is  here  misled  by  Fleury,  whose  Boolesiastioal 
History,  with  its  disoourses,  abounds  with  inaccuracies  of  statement  and  opi- 
nion, which  have  been  exposed  by  Marcbetti  and  several  other  critics.  The 
chief  motives  that  prompted  the  Crusades  were  those  of  religion  and  humanity, — 
to  check  and  diminish  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the  East  and  afford  the 
Christians  of  that  region  a  sufficient  protection.  It  is  not,  then,  true  that  they 
were  "  enterprises  of  an  extravagant  zeal."  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  assert 
that  they  have  been  condemned  by  "the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity;"  for 
the  resultb  of  the  Crusades  were  to  arrest  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the 
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however,  be  denied  that  modern  navigation  and  oommerce  sprang 
from  those  celebrated  expeditions.  Whatever  was  good  in  them 
belongs  to  religion,  and  all  the  rest  to  human  passions.  If  the 
Crusaders  were  wrong  in  attempting  to  wrest  J^llgypt  and  Syria 
firom  the  Saracens,  let  us  not  sigh  in  beholding  those  fine  coun- 
tries a  prey  to  the  Turks,  who  seom  to  have  naturalized  pesti- 
lenoe  and  barbarism  in  the  native  land  of  Phidias  and  Euripides. 
What  biiiu  would  there  be  if  Egypt  had  been  a  colony  of  France 
siPjtj  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  and  if  the  descendants  of  French 
knights  were  reigning  at  Constantinople,  Athens,,  Damascus,  Tri- 
poli, Carthage,  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  ? 

Whenever  Christianity  has  proceeded  alone  upon  distant  expe- 
ditions, she  has  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  the  mischiefs 
of  the  Crusades  did  not  proceed  from  her,  but  from  the  inordinate 
passions  of  men.  Our  missionaries  have  opened  to  us  sources  of 
trade,  for  which  they  spilled  no  blood  but  their  own,  and  of  that 
indeed  they  have  been  very  lavish.  We  refer  the  reader  to  what 
we  have  already  said  on  this  subject  in  the  book  which  treats  of 
the  missions. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CIVIL  AMD  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

An  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  laws  and 
governments,  like  that  which  we  have  instituted  in  regard  to 
morals  and  poetry,  would  form  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
work.  We  shall  merely  point  out  the  way  and  present  a  few 
results,  in  order  to  completed  the  sum  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
religion. 

We  have  only  to  open  at  random  the  councils,  the  canon  law, 
the  bulls  and  rescripts  of  the  court  of  Rome,  to  be  convinced 
that  our  ancient  laws  (collected  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 


Turka,  to  save  European  civilization,  and  aecure  the  independence  of  Christian 
itatos— effects  which  true  Christianity  cannot  bnt  approve.    See  Univer$al  HU- 
tory,  vol.  Iv.i  Aliog,  HiiU  de  I'Egliie,  vol.  U.  pp.  283  and  338;  Predet,  Mod. 
Hilt.,  vol.  i.  p.  80.    T. 
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magne,  tho  formulas  of  Maroulfe,  and  the  ordinanoM  of  tin.*  kinga 
of  Franco)  borrowed  numberless  regulations  Arom  the  Ohuroh, 
or,  rather,  were  partly  compiled  by  learned  priests  or  asecmblies  of 
ecc'losiaatics. 

From  time  immoiuoriol,  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  enjoyed 
oonside'-dble  privileges  in  civil  matters.  To  them  was  committed 
the  pro&m^gation  of  imperial  decrees  relative  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity ;  t^jcy  were  taken  for  umpires  in  disputes :  they  were  a 
kind  of  natural  justices  of  the  peace,  that  religion  gave  to  man- 
kind.  The  Christian  emperors,  finding  this  custom  established, 
thought  it  so  salutary*  that  they  oonfimi«>d  it  by  new  enactments. 
Each  graduate,  from  the  sub-deacon  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  ex- 
ercised a  certain  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  religious  spirit  operated 
at  a  thousand  points  and  in  a  thousand  ways  upon  the  laws.  But 
was  this  influence  favorable  or  detrimentoJ  to  the  public  welfare? 
In  our  opinion  it  was  favorable. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  that  is  termed  adminittration  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  clergy  has  been  invariably  acknowledged,  even  by 
writers  the  most  inimical  to  Christianity.*  When  a  country  is  in 
a  state  of  peace,  men  do  not  indulge  in  mischief  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  it.  What  interest  could  a  council  have  in  en- 
acting aa  unjust  law  respecting  the  order  of  succession  or.  the 
coD'Jitious  of  marriage  ?  or  why  would  a  priest,  authorized  to  de- 
cide on  any  point  of  law,  bav6  prevaricated  ?  If  it  is  true  that 
education  :i,nd  the  principles  imbibed  in  our  youth  influence  our 
character,  ministers  of  the  gospel  must  in  general  have  been  actu- 
ated by  &  spirit  of  mildness  and  impartiality, — at  least  in  those 
things  which  did  not  regard  their  order  or  themselves  individu- 
ally. Moreover,  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  may  be  bad  in  the 
whole,  is  always  good  in  part.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  religious  society  will  distinguish  himself  in  a  civil 
post  rather  by  his  integrity  than  by  his  misdemeanor,  were  it 
only  for  the  credit  of  Ins  order  and  the  responsibility  which  that 
order  imposes  upon  him. 

The  councils,  moreover,  were  composed  of  prelates  of  all  ooun- 


'  Eus.,  de  Vit.  Comt.,  lib.  ir.  cap.  27;  Soiom.,  lib.  L  cap.  9;  Cod,  JuH.,  lib. 
L  tit  iv.  leg.  7. 


'  S«o  Voltaire's  Eiiai  tur  Ui  Maun. 
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tries,  and  therefore  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being  in  a 
manner  strangers  to  the  people  for  whom  they  enacted  laws. 
Those  antipathies,  those  predilections,  those  feudatory  projodioes 
which  usoally  accompany  the  legislator,  were  unknown  to  the 
fathers  assembled  in  council.  A  French  bishop  had  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  own  country  to  oppose  a  canon  at  variance  with 
its  customs;  but  he  had  not  authority  enough  over  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  English  prelates,  to  make  them  adopt  an  unjust 
regulation :  he  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  doing  good,  but  his  situa- 
tion restrained  him  from  mischief.  Machiavel,  if  we  r  Heot 
right,  proposes  that  the  constitution  of  a  state  should  b  lulIcd 
by  a  foreigner;  but  this  foreigner  might  be  seduced  by  iuterest, 
or  be  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the  nation  whose  government  he 
is  to  fix.  From  these  twu  great  inconveniences  the  council  was 
exempt,  since  it  was  above  the  influence  of  bribery  by  its  wealth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acquainted  with  the  particular  character  of 
nations  by  the  different  members  of  whom  it  was  composed. 

As  'he  Church  invariably  based  her  legislation  upon  moral 
principles  in  preference  to  politicfl  considerations,  (as  we  see  in 
tho  case  of  rape,  divorce,  or  adultery,)  her  ordinances  must  na- 
turally have  bad  a  character  of  rectitude  and  universality.  Ac- 
cordingly, most  of  the  canons  are  not  relative  to  this  or  that 
country;  they  embrace  all  Ohristendom.  Charity,  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  constituting  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  being 
particularly  required  in  the  priesthood,  the  influence  of  this  sacred 
character  on  morals  must  partake  of  those  virtues.  History  is 
incessantly  exhibiting  to  us  the  priest  praying  for  the  unfortunate, 
imploring  mercy  for  the  guilty,  and  interceding  for  the  innocent. 
The  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches,  liable  as  it  was  to  abuse,  is 
nevertheless  a  strong  proof  of  the  forbearance  which  the  spirit  of 
religion  introduced  into  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  was  this 
evangelical  compassion  that  animated  the  Dominicans  when  they 
denounced  with  so  much  energy  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World.  In  short,  as  our  civil  code  was  framed  in  a 
barbarous  age,  and  the  priest  was  then  the  only  individual  who 
possessed  any  learning,  he  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  laws  and  impart  a  knowledge  which  was  wanting  in 
those  around  him. 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  spirit  of  justice  which 
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Christiatiity  tended  to  introduce  into  oar  tribonab.  St.  Ambrose 
obaerreB  that)  if  the  biabops  are  obliged  by  their  eharaoter  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  magistrato  in  criminal  matters,  they 
oaght  never  to  interfere  in  civil  canses,  which  are  not  submitted 
to  their  own  cognizance.  "For,"  says  he,  "you  cannot  solicit 
for  one  of  the  parties  without  injuring  the  other,  and  perhaps 
incurring  the  guilt  of  a  great  injustice."*  Admirable  spirit  of 
religion  I 

The  moderation  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  not  less  remarkable. 
"  God,"  says  this  great  saint,  "  has  permitted  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife  for  adultery,  but  not  for  idolatty."'  According  to  the 
Boman  law,  persons  noted  with  infamy  could  not  act  as  judges.* 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory  improve  upon  this  excellent  law;  for 
they  would  not  have  those  who  have  committed  great  faults  to 
rotain  the  situation  of  judges,  lest  they  should  condemn  them- 
selves in  condemning  others.* 

In  criminal  matters  the  prelate  kept  aloof,  because  religion 
abljiors  blood.  St.  Augustin,  by  his  entreaties,  obtained  the  life 
of  the  CircumceUiones,  convioled  of  the  assasnnation  of  Catholic 
priests.*  The  GounoU  of  Sardis  even  made  a  law  enjoining 
bishops  to  interpose  their  mediation  in  sentences  of  azile  and 
banishment.'  Thus  the  unfortunate  culprit  owed  not  only  his 
life  to  this  Christian  charity,  but,  what  is  of  still  greater  value, 
the  privilege  of  breathing  his  native  air. 

The  following  regulations  of  ouj  criminal  jurisprudence  are 
extraoted  from  the  canon  law : — 1.  You  must  not  condemn  an 
absent  person  who  may  possess  lawftil  means  of  vindicating  him- 
self.   2.  The  accuser  and  the  judge  cannot  be  admitted  as  wit- 


1  Ambroa.,  de  Offie.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  '  In  Cap.  Iiai.  iiL 

I  Infamy,  in  the  otril  law,  is  that  total  loss  of  obaraeter  or  pnblio  disgrace 

which  a  conviot  inonrs,  and  by  which  a  person  is  rendered  incapable  of  being 

a  witness  or  Juror.    T. 

*  Herioourt,  Loi»  Eeel,  p.  760,  Qaeit.  8. 

'  The  Cironmcelliones  were  a  band  of  fanatics,  in  the  fourth  century,  belong- 
ing to  the  heretical  sect  of  Donatists,  and  were  so  called  from  their  roving 
about  in  towns  and  villages  under  pretence  of  redressing  injuries,  bat  in  real- 
ity perpetrating  innumerable  outrages,  among  which  was  that  of  setting  slaves 
free  without  the  permission  of  their  masters.  In  this  last  respect  they  have 
many  imitators  in  our  times.    T. 

*  Oono.  Sard.,  can.  17. 
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nessea.  8.  Great  oriminals  cannot  be  acoiuen.*  4.  Let  the 
dignity  of  a  penon  be  ever  so  exalted,  bis  single  deposiUon  oan> 
not  si^oe  fbr  tbe  condemnation  of  the  aooosed."* 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Hericoart  for  the  renudnder  of  these 
laws,  which  confirm  our  assertion  that  we  are  indelted  to  the 
.^anon  law  for  the  best  regulations  of  our  ciTil  and  criminal  code. 
The  canon  law  is  in  general  much  milder  than  the  civil  law,  and 
we  have  in  several  points  rejected  its  Christian  spirit :  for  in- 
stance,  the  sevedth  council  of  Carthage  decides  that  when  there 
arc  several  counts  in  an  indictment,  if  the  acoi;\ser  ful  to  prove 
the  first  count,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  produce  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  others;  but  among  va  a  different  custom  prevails. 

This  great  indebtedness  of  our  civil  system  to  the  regulations 
of  Christianity  is  a  point  of  con8idenA>le  importance,  which, 
however,  has  attracted  very  little  notice,  although  it  is  well 
worthy  of  observation.* 

FimtUy,  the  manorial  jurisdictions  in  the  feudal  times  were 
necessarily  less  oppressive  to  die  dependents  of  abbeys  and  pre- 
lacies than  to  the  vassals  of  a  count  or  baron.  The  ecclesiastical 
lord  was  bound  to  have  certun  virtues  which  the  warrior  did  not 
think  himself  obliged  to 'practise.  The  abbots  soon  discontinued 
following  .the  army,  and  their  dependants  became  peaceful  hus- 
bandmen. St.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  the  reformer  of  the  Bene- 
dictines in  France,  accepted  the  lands  that  were  offered  to  him, 
but  not  the  ter/s,  whom  he  immediately  set  at  liberty.*  This  ex- 
ample of  generosity  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  is  very 
striking,  and  it  was  a  monk  that  displayed  it. 

>  ThU  sdminbte  oanon  wm  not  adhered  to  in  onr  lawi. 

'  Herioonr^  lee.  cit.  «t  ttq. 

*  Hontoiqniea  ud  Bobertion  have  beitowed  %  Urn  wordi  npon  it 
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.   CHAPTER  XI. 

POLITIOS  AMD  aOVXBNMSNT. 

The  oustom  which  assigned  to  the  clergy  the  first  place  in  the 
assembliies  of  modem  nations,  was  the  ofispring  of  that  great  reli- 
gious principle  which  all  antiquity  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  political  existence.  "I  know  not/'  says  Cicero,  f< whether  the 
destruction  of  piety  toward  the  gods  would  not  be  the  destruction, 
also,  of  good  faith,  of  human  society,  and  of  the  inost  excellent 
of  virtues,  justice."  Maud  acio  an  pietate  adveratu  deoa  nihlata, 
Jides,  etiam,  et  toctetaa  humani  generu,  et  una  exedUntiisima 
virtus,  Juttitia,  tqSatur.* 

Since  religion  was  considered,  down  to  our  own  days,  as  the 
basis  of  civil  society,  let  us  not  deem  it  a  crime  in  our  ancestors 
to  have  thought  like  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  and 
to  have  placed  the  altar  and  its  ministers  in  the  highest  position 
of  social,  life. 

But,  though  no  one  may  dispute  the  influence  of  the  Church 
on  the  body  politic,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  alleged  that  this  influ- 
ence has  been  injurious  to  liberty  and  the  public  weal.  We  shall 
make  but  one  reflection  on  this  vast  and  profound  subject.  Let 
us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  general  principles,  which  must  always 
be  the  starting-point  in  endeavoring  to  reach  any  particular  truth. 

Nature  seems  to  have  but  one  mode  of  creating,  both  in  the 
moral  and  in  the  physical  order.  To  be  productive,  she  blends 
strength  with  mildness.  Her  energy  appears  to  reside  in  the  gene- 
ral law  of  contrasts.  If  she  were  to  join  violence  to  violence,  or 
weakness  to  weakness,  instead  of  producing  any  positive  result 
she  would  only  destroy  by  excess  or  by  defect.  All  the  legisla- 
tions of  antiquity  exhibit  this  system  of  opposition  which  gives 
birth  to  the  body  politic. 

This  truth  once  admitted,  we  must  look  for  the  points  of  oppo- 
sition.   The  t.T7o  principal,  in  our  opinion,  consist,  the  one  in  the 

1  D*  Nat.  D*or.,  i.  3. 
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mannen  of  the  people,  the  other  in  the  institations  that  are  to 
he  given  to  this  people.  If  they  are  of  a  ireak  ancl  timid  character, 
let  their  oonatitution  be  energetic  and  vigoroos ;  if  hold,  impeta- 
0U8,  and  inconstant,  let  their  government  be  mild,  moderate,  in- 
variable. ThoB,  theocracy  waa  not  adapted  to  th^  Egyptians.  It 
enslaved  them  without  imparting  the  virtues  which  they  heeded. 
They  were  a  pacific  nation,  and  consequently  required  military 
institutions. 

The  sacerdotal  influence,  on  the  oonttaiy,  produced  admirable 
effects  at  Borne.  That  queen  of  the  world  owed  her  greatness  to 
Numa,  who  understood  the  necessity  of  giving  religion  the  first 
rank  among  a  nation  of  soldiers.  He  who  has  no  fear  of  men 
ought  to  fear  the  gods. 

The  observation  which  we  have  just  made  respecting  the  Ro- 
mans is  equally  applicable  to  the  French.  They  need  no  excite- 
ment, but  restraint.  People  talk  of  the  danger  of  theocracy;  but 
in  what  warlike  nation  did  a  priest  ever  lead  men  into  slavery? 

We  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  this  grand  general  principle, 
and  not  confine  ourselves  to  certain  particular  local  and  accidental 
circumstances,  if  we  wish  rightly  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  upon  our  old  constitution.  All  the  outcries  against  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  and  against  its  ambition  result  from  nar- 
row views  of  an  immense  subject.  Those  who  raise  them  scarcely 
take  a  superficial  view  of  objects,  and  never  attempt  to  fathom 
their  profound  nature.  In  our  body  politic  Christianity  was  like 
those  reli^ous  instruments  which  the  Spartans  used  in  time  of 
battle,  and  which  were  intended  not  so  much  to  animate  the 
soldier  as  to  moderate  his  ardor. 

If  we  consult  the  history  of  our  states-general,  we  shall  find 
that  the  clergy  always  acted  the  admirable  part  of  moderators. 
They  pacified,  they  soothed  the  minds  of  men,  and  prevented 
their  rushing  to  extremities.  The  Church  alone  possessed  infor- 
mation and  experience  when  haughty  barons  and  ignorant  com- 
moners knew  nothing  but  factions  and  absolute  obedience.  She 
alone,  from  the  habit  of  holding  synods  and  councils,  understood 
the  art  of  public  speaking  and  debate.  She  alone  had  dignity 
when  it  was  wanting  in  all  around  her.  We  behold  her  alternately 
opposing  the  excesses  of  the  people,  remonstrating  freely  with  the 
sovereign,  and  defying  the  anger  of  the  nobles.    Her  superior 
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knowlecigs,  her  oonoiliatory  spirit,  her  misBion  of  peace,  the  veiy 
nature  of  her  interests,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  her  with  generous 
ideas  in  politics,  which  were  not  to  he  found  in  the  two  other 
orders.  Placed  between  these,  she  had  every  thing  to  fear  firom 
the  nobility  and  nothing  from  the  commons,  of  whom,  for  this  reiy 
reason,  she  became  the  natural  protector.  Aocor<&ngly,  we  see  her 
in  times  of  disturbance  voting  in  preference  with  the  latter.  The 
most  dignified  spectacle  which  our  old  states-general  exhibited 
was  that  bench  of  aged  prelates  who,  with  the  mitre  on  their 
heads  and  the  crosier  in  their  hands,  alternately  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  people  against  the  great,  and  of  the  sovereign  against  hu 
factious  nobility. 

These  prelates  frequently  fell  victims  to  their  devotedness.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  such  was  the  hatred  of 
the  nobles  against  the  clergy,  that  St.  Dominic  was  necessitated 
to  preach  a  kind  of  crusade  to  wrest  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
from  the  barons,  by  whom  they  had  been  seized.  Several  bishops 
were  murdered  by  the  nobles  or  imprisoned  by  the  court.  They 
experienced  by  turns  the  vengeance  of  the  monarch,  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  the  people. 

If  you  take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  political  existence  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  yon 
will  see  that  it  prevented  famines,  and  taved  our  ancestors  from 
their  own  fury,  by  proclaiming  t^ose  intervals  of  peace  denomi- 
nated the  peace  of  God,  during  which  they  secured  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage.  In  popular  commotions  the  popes  often  appeared 
in  public  like  the  greatest  princes.  By  rousing  sovereigns,  sound- 
ing the  alarm,  and  forming  leagues,  they  prevented  the  West  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  Turks.  This  service  alone  rendered  to  the 
world  by  the  Church  would  entitle  her  to  a  religious  veneration. 

Men  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christians  slaughtered  the  peo- 
ple of  the  New  World,  and  the  Court  of  Rome  fulminated  its 
bulls  to  prevent  these  atrocities.*  Slaveiy  was  authorized  by  law, 
and  the  Church  acknowledged  no  slaves  among  her  children.* 


I  The  celebrated  ball  of  Panl  IIL 

*  The  decree  of  Constantlne  declare!  that  ereiy  tlave  who  embraces  Ohrii- 
tianity  shall  be  free:  that  is,  the  Chrhtian  slave  was  civilly  free;  but,  u  we 
hare  before  observed,  the  Church  respected  the  righte  of  masters,  while  she 
used  every  prudent  means  to  abolish  slavery.    T. 
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The  very  ezoesses  of  the  Coart  of  Borne  have  Bcired  to  diffuse 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations.  When  the  popes  laid 
kingdoms  under  an  interdict, — ^when  they  made  emperors  account 
for  their  conduct  to  the  Holy  See, — they  arrogfited  a  power  of 
which  they  were  not  poBsessed;^  but  in  humbling  the  majesty  of 
the  throne  they  perhaps  conferred  a  benefit  on  mankind.  Kings 
became  more  circumspect.  They  felt  that  they  had  a  curb,  and 
the  people  a  protector.  The  papal  rescripts  noTer  failed  to  min- 
gle the  voice  of  nations  and  the  general  interests  of  humanity 
with  particular  complaints.  We  Jutve  been  informed  that  Philip, 
Ferdinand,  or  Henry,  oppreues  hie  people,  die.  Such  was  the  ex- 
ordium of  almost  all  those  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

If  there  existed  in  Europe  a  tribunal  to  judge  nations  and 
monarchs  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  prevent  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, this  tribunal  would  doubtless  be  the  master-piece  of  policy 
and  the  highest  degree  of  social  perfection.  The  popes,  by  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  Ohristian  world,  were  on 
the  point  of  effectbg  this  object. 

Montesquieu  has  ably  proved  that  Christianity  is  hostile,  both 
in  spirit  and  counsel,  to  arbitrary  power;  and  that  its  principles 
are  more  efficacious  than  honor  in  monarchies,  virtue  in  repuhlics, 
and  /ear  in  despotic  states.  Are  there  not,  moreover,  Christian 
republics  which  appear  to  be  more  strongly  attached  to  their  reli- 
gion than  the  monarchies  ?  Was  it  not,  also,  under  the  gospel 
dispensation  that  that  constitution  was  formed  which  Tacitus 
considered  as  a  dream,  so  excellent  did  it  seem  to  himf  "In  all 
nations,"  says  that  profound  historian,  "either  the  people,  or 
the  nobility,  or  a  single  individual,  governs;  for  a  form  of 
government  composed  at  once  of  all  three  is  but  a  brilliant 
chimera."* 


I  Here,  sgsln,  onr  anthor  ii  not  ezset  in  hia  statements.  To  place  a  OathoUo 
kingdom  nnder  interdict  was  merely  an  act  of  spiritnal  authority  by  whioli  the 
pope,  as  supreme  pastor,  exercised  his  Jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  his  flooli. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  conld  admonish  emperors  or  kings  who  belonged  to  his 
flock  of  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed.  If  the  sorereign  pontilf  some- 
times deposed  the  eivU  ruler,  he  acted  on  snch  occasions  only  in  accordance  with 
the  Jurisprudence  of  the  age,  in  deference  to  the  national  will,  and  in  defence 
of  civil  and  religions  flreedom,  as  the  author  intimates  in  the  same  paragraph. 
See  Miieellanea  of  Bishop  Spalding,  art  Aga  tf  Oregory  VII.,  p.  Ul,  Ac    T. 

<  Tacitus,  Annal,  lib.  ir. 
OS 
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Taoitos  oould  not  foresee  that  this  brilliant  ohimera  rmdii  one 
day  be  realiBed  among  the  barbarians  whose  histoiy  he  has  left 
vs.*  The  passions  under  polytheism  would  soon  hare  overtumed 
a  government  which  is  preserved  only  by  the  aoonraoy  of  its  coun> 
terpoises.  The  phenomenon  of  its  existence  was  reserved  for  a 
religion  which,  by  maintaining  the  most  perfect  moral  equilibrium, 
admits  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  perfect  political  balance. 

Montesquieu  discovered  the  principle  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion in  the  forests  al  Germany.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
simple  to  trace  it  in  the  division  of  the  three  orders— a  division 
known  to  all  the  great  monarchies  of  modem  Eunipe.  England 
began,  like  France  and  Spain,  with  its  Btate»>general.  Spain  be- 
came an  absolute  monarchy,  France  a  temperate  monarchy,  and 
England  a  mixed  monarchy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Oortei  of 
the  first  enjoyed  several  privileges  not  possessed  either  by  the 
ttatea-general  of  the  second,  or  by  the  jparliamentt  of  the  tiiird; 
and  that  the  nation  which  was  once  the  most  tree  sank  under  the 
mpet,  absolute  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English,  who 
were  nearly  reduced  to  slavery,  gradually  raised  themselves  to  in- 
dependence; while  the  French,  who  were  neither  very  free  nor 
very' much  enslaved,  continued  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they 
were  at  first. 

Lastly,  the  division  of  the  three  orders  was  a  grand  and 
fertile  political  idea.  Wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  it  has 
produced  among  the  modems  the  system  of  representation,  which 
may  be  classed  among  the  three  or  four  discoveries  that  have  cre- 
ated another  universe.  To  the  glory  of  our  religion  be  it  also 
said  that  the  system  of  representation  partly  originated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions;  for  the  Church  exhibited  the  first  model 
of  it  in  her  councils,  composed  of  the  $overeign  pontiff,  the  pre- 
lateiy  and  the  dqputiea  of  (he  inferior  clergy;  and  then  the 
Christian  priests,  not  having  separated  themselves  from  the 
state,  gave  rise  to  that  new  order  of  citizens  which,  by  its  union 
with  the  two  others,  completed  the  representation  of  the  poli- 
tical body. 

We  must  not  omit  a  remark  which  tends  to  support  the  pre- 
ceding facts,  and  proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  eminently 
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fkTonble  to  libertj.  The  Ohriitiaii  religion  adopts  u  »  tenet 
the  doctrine  of  moral  eqnali^,— the  only  kind  of  eqnality  that 
it  ia  poaaible  to  pteaeh  without  oonvnlaing  the  world.  Did  poly- 
theiam  at  Rome  endeavor  to  persuade  the  patribian  that  he  was 
not  of  nobler  dust  than  the  plebeian  f  What  pontiff  would  have 
been  bold  enough  to  hold  snob  nnoourUy  language  in  the  hearing 
of  a  Nero  and  a  Tiberius  f  Soon  would  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate pri^^l,  have  been  thrown  into  the  gemonia.*^  Such 
lessons,  however,  Christian  potentates  daily  receive  from  that 
pulpit  which  has  been  so  justly  termed  the  chair  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  Christianity  is  peculiarly  admirable  for 
having  transformed  the  phytiaii  man  into  the  moral  num. 
All  the  great  principles  of  Greece  and  Bome,  such  as 
equality  and  liberty,  are  to  be  found  in  our  religion,  but 
applied  to  the  mind  and  considered  with  reference  to  the  most 
sublime  objects. 

The  counsels  of  the  gospel  form  the  genuine  philosopher  and 
its  precepts  the  genuine  citisen.  There  is  not  a  petty  Christian 
state  under  which  a  person  may  not  live  more  agreeably,  than  he 
could  have  done  among  the  most  renowned  people  of  antiquity, 
excepting  Athens,  which  was  attractive,  but  horridly  unjust. 
Among  modem  nations  there  is  an  internal  tranquillity,  a  con- 
tinual exercise  of  the  most  pe&oeful  virtues,  which  never  prevailed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  and  the  Tiber.  If  the  republic  of 
Brutus  or  the  monarchy  of  Augustus  were  all  at  once  to  rise 
from  the  dust  of  ages,  we  should  be  shocked  at  the  life  of  the 
Romans.  Picture  to  yourself  the  games  of  the  goddess  Flora 
and  the  continual  slaughter  of  gladiators,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced  of  the  prodi|^ous  difference  which  the  gospel  has  made 
between  us  and  the  Pagans.  The  meanest  of  Christians,  if  a 
virtuous  map,  is  more  moral  than  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity. 

«  Finally,"  says  Montesquieu,  "we  are  indebted  to  Christianity 
for  a  certain  pditical  law  in  government,  and  a  certain  law  of 
nations  in  war,  for  which  mankind  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateftil.    It  is  owing  to  this  law  that  among  us  victoiy  leaves 


■  A  plaoe  at  Boms  when  the  eanuMi  of  eriminal*  w«n  tiurown.    T. 
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the  oonqaend  in  poMomon  of  thoie  great  blewbgi, — life,  liberty, 
lawB,  property,  and  alwayi  religion,— when  the  conqueror  ia  not 
blind  to  hia  own  intereata.* 

Let  ua  add  to  all  theae  benefita  one  whioh  oaght  to  be  inaoribed 
in  lettera  of  gold  in  the  annala  of  philoaophy  ^-n 
THI  ABOLITION  OV  8LAVBRT. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


GBNKRAL  XIOAPITUULTIOIf. 


It  ia  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  fear  that  we  approach 
the  ooncluaion  of  our  work.  The  aerioua  reflections  which 
induced  us  to  undertake  it,  the  hazardous  ambition  whioh  has  led 
ua  to  decide,  as  far  aa  lay  in  our  power,  the  question  respecting 
OhHitianity,— «dl  these  considerations  alarm  ua.  It  ia  difficult  to 
discover  how  far  it  is  pleasing  to  the  Almighty  that  men  should 
presume  to  take  into  their  feeble  hands  the  vindication  of  his 
eternity,  should  make  themselves  advocates  of  the  Creator  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  creature,  and  attempt  to  defend  by  human  argu- 
ments those  counsels  whioh  gave  birth  to  the  univene.  Not 
without  extreme  diffidence,  therefore,  convinced  aa  we  are  of  the 
incompetency  of  our  talents,  do  wo  here  present  the  general 
recapitulation  of  this  work. 

Every  religion  has  its  mysteries.     All  nature  is  a  secret. 

The  Christian  mysteries  are  the  most  sublime  that  can  be ; 
they  are  the  archetypes  of  the  system  of  man  and  of  the 
world. 

The  sacramenta  are  moral  laws,  and  present  picturea  of  a 
highly  poetical  character. 

Faith  is  a  force,  charity  a  love,  hope  complete  happiness,  or, 
as  religion  expresses  it,  a  complete  virtue. 

The  laws  of  God  constitute  the  most  perfect  oode  of  natural 
justice. 

1  Spirit  iff  LatM,  book  xxir.  oh»p.  S. 
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The  fall  of  oar  Ant  parenli  it »  uoiTeiMl  tradition. 

A  n«w  proof  of  it  may  be  ftmod  in  the  oonstitntbn  of  the 
moral  man,  which  ia  contrary  to  the  general  oenatitation  of 
beinge. 

The  prohibition  to  tooeh  the  frait  of  knowledge  wm  a  mblinM 
command,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  Almighty. 

All  the  argnments  which  pretend  to  demonatiate  the  antiqnity 
of  the  earth  may  be  conteated. 

The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  Qod  ia  demonitrated  by  the 
wonder*  of  the  nniverae.  A  dengn  of  Providence  is  evident  in 
the  instinola  of  animals  and  in  the-beaaty  of  nature. 

Morality  of  itself  proves  the  immortidity  of  the  sonl.  Man 
feels  a  desire  of  hap|ttnesB,  and  ia  the  only  creatnre  who  cannot 
attain  it;  there  is  consequently  a  felicity  beyond  the  present 
life;  for  we  cannot  wish  for  what  does  not  exist. 

Ilie  system  of  atheism  is  founded  solely  on  exceptions.  It  is 
not  the  body  that  acts  upon  the  soul,  but  the  soul  that  acts  upon 
the  body.  Man  is  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  matter;  he 
diminii^es  where  the  animal  increases. 

Atheism  can  benefit  no  class  of  people : — neither  the  unfortu- 
nate, whom  it  bereaves  of  hope,  nor  the  prosperous,  whose  joys  it 
renders  insipid,  nor  the  soldier,  of  whom  it  makes  a  coward,  nor 
the  woman,  whose  beauty  and  sensibility  it  man,  nor  the  mother 
who  has  a  son  to  lose,  nor  the  rulers  of  men,  who  have  no  surer 
pledge  of  the  fidelity  of  their  subjects  than  religion. 

The  punishments  and  rewards  which  Ohristianity  holds  out 
in  another  life  are  consistent  with  reason  and  the  nature  of 
the  soul. 

In  literature,  characters  appear  more  interesting  and  the 
passions  more  energetic  under  the  Christian  dispensation  than 
they  were  under  polytheism.  The  latter  exhibited  no  dramatic 
feature,  no  struggles  between  natural  desire  and  virtue. 

Mythology  contracted  nature,  and  for  this  reason  the  ancients 
had  no  descriptive  poetry.  Christianity  restores  to  the  wilder- 
ness both  its  pictures  and  its  solitudes. 

The  Christian  marvellbus  may  sustain  a  comparison  with  the 
marvellous  of  fable.    The  ancients  founded  their  poetry  on 
Homer,  while  the  Christians  found  theirs  on  the  Bible :  and  the 
beauties  of  the  Bible  surpass  the  beauties  of  Homer. 
56* 
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To  OhriilUaity  lh«  fln«  urti  ow«  their  nrinl  and  their 
perfeotion. 

In  philoeophy  it  ii  not  hoetile  to  any  natural  tmth.  If  it  haa 
BonMtimea  oppoaed  the  loienoea,  it  followed  the  apirit  of  the 
age  and  the  opiniona  of  the  groateat  legiaktora  of  antiquity.* 

In  hiatoiy  we  ahonld  have  been  inferior  to  the  aneienta  but  for 
the  new  oharaoter  of  imagea,  refleotiona,  and  thoughta,  to  which 
Ohriatianity  haa  given  birth.  Modem  eloquenoe  ftimiahea  the 
■ame  obaervation. 

The  relioa  of  the  fine  arte,  the  aolitude  of  nonaaterieai  the 
oharma  of  ruina,  the  pleaaing  auperatitiona  of  the  eonunon 
people,  the  harmoltiea  of  the  heart,  religion,  and  the  deaert,  lead 
to  the  examination  of  the  Ohriatian  worahip. 

Thia  worahip  everywhere  ezhibita  a  union  of  pomp  and 
majesty  with  a  moral  deaign  and  with  a  prayer  either  affeotiog 
or  sublime.  Religion  gives  life  and  animation  to  the  aepulchre. 
From  the  laborer  who  reposea  in  a  rural  cemetery  to  the  king 
who  is  interred  at  St.  Dennis,  the  grave  of  the  Ohriatian  is  full 
of  poetiy.  Job  and  David,  reclining  upon  the  Christian  tomb, 
sing  in  their  turn  the  aleep  of  death  by  which  man  awakea  to 
eternity. 

We  have  aeen  how  muoh  the  world  h  indebted  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  institutions  and  apirit  of  Ohriatianity.  If  Sohoon- 
beok,  Bonnani,  Oiuatiniani,  and  Helyot,  had  followed  a  better 
order  in  their  laborious  researohes,  we  might  have  presented  here 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  aervioes  rendered  by  .eligion  to 
humanity.  We  would  have  oommenoed  with  a  list  of  all  the 
oalamities  incident  to  the  soul  or  the  body  of  man,  and  men> 
tioned  under  each  affliction  the  Ohriatian  order  devoted  to  its 
relief.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that,  whatever  distress 
or  Bufiering  we  may  think  of,  religion  has,  in  all  probability, 
anticipated  ua  and  provided  a  remedy  for  it.  From  as  accurate  a 
oaloulation  as  we  were  able  to  make,  we  have  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

There  are  computed  to  be  on  the  surface  of  Ohristian  Europe 
about  Cour  thousand  three  hundred  towns  and  vilbges.    Of 


>  W«  an  kl  ft  loM 
ttaalty.    % 


to  know  whftt  mIuiom  mra  vrw  opposed  by  Ohrii* 
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thaie  fbar  thoiunad  thne  hundrad  towni  rad  tUlagM,  Uwm 
thooMnd  two  hundred  and  'ninety-fonr  are  of  tho  flnt|  Moond, 
third,  and  foarth  rank.  Allowing  one  hoapital  to  «aoh  of  thaae 
threo  thouMnd  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  *(laoea,  (whieh  is 
far  below  the  truth,)  you  will  have  three  thouaand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  hospitals,  almoet  all  founded  by  the  apirit  of 
Ohriatianity,  endowed  by  the  Ohurch,  and  attended  by  religioua 
orders.  Supposing  that,  upon  an  aTerage,  each  of  these  hospi- 
tals  oontains  one  hundred  beds,  or,  if  you  please,  fifty  beds  for 
two  patients  each,  yon  will  find  that  religion,  ezolusiTcIy  of  the 
immense  number  of  poor  which  she  supports,  has  afforded  daily 
relief  and  subsbtence  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty>nine  thouaand  four  hundred  persons. 

On  summing  up  the  colleges  and  uniTersities,  we  find  nearly 
the  same  results;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  they  afford 
instruction  to  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  youths  in  the 
different  states  of  Europe.* 

In  this  statement  we  have  not  included  either  the  Ohristian 
hospitals  and  colleges  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  or 
the  female  youth  educated  by  nuns. 

To  these  results  must  be  added  the  catalogue  of  the  celebrated 
men  produced  by  the  Church,  who  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
distinguished  characters  of  modem  times.  We  must  repeat,  as 
we  have  shown,  that  to  the  Ohuroh  we  owe  the  revival  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  of  letters ;  that  to  her  are  due  most  of  the 
great  modem  discoveries,  as  gunpowder,  docks,  the  mariner's 
oompaas,  and,  in  government,  the  representative  system;  that 
agriculture  and  commerce,  the  laws  and  politioal  science,  are 
under  innumerable  obligations  to  her;  that  her  missions  intro- 
duced the  arts  and  sciences  among  oivilised  nations  and  laws 
among  savage  tribes ;  that  her  institution  of  chivalry  powerfully 
contributed  to  save  Europe  from  an  invasion  of  new  barbarians; 
that  to  her  mankind  is  indebted  for 

The  worship  of  one  onfy  Oodj 

The  more  firm  ettaUuhment  of  the  bdief  «n  the  exittenee  of 
that  Supreme  Being; 


'  Sm  note  WW,  wh«r«  the  rtadar  will  And  th«  baiia  of  thli  MlonUUoa, 
•Ithonf  h  the  flgnrM  an  expnuly  Nt  down  mueh  lower  Uimi  the  reality. 
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A  dearer  itUa  of  the  immortcdity  of  the  toul,  and  alio  of  a 
fatwre  ttate  ofrevoardt  and  punidments  ; 

A  more  enlarged  and  active  humanity  ; 

A  perfect  virtitCf  lohich  alone  is  eguivalent  to  aU  the  oiher*-— 
Charitff. 

A  political  law  and  the  law  of  nations,  unlmoum  to  the 
anciente,  and,  above  all,  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Who  is  there  but  most  be  oonvinoed  of  the  beauty  and  the 
grandeur  of  Ghiistianiiy  ?  Who  but  must  bo  oyerwhekned  with 
this  stupendous  mass  of  benefits  ? 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


WHAV  WOULD  THE  FRESBMT  STATS  OV  600IITT  BB  IF  OHRIS- 
TIANITT  HAD  NOT  APPEARED  IN  THE  WORUD  ? — OONJEO- 
TX7BES— CONOLVSION. 

We  shall  conclude  this  work  with  a  discussion  of  the  import- 
ant question  which  forms  the  iitle  of  this  last  chapter.  By  en- 
deavoring to  discover  what  we  should  probably  be  at  present  if 
Christianity  had  not  existed,  we  shall  learn  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  advantages  which  we  owe  to  it. 

Augustus  attained  imperial  power  by  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  reigned  under,  the  garb  of  virtue.  He  succeeded  a  con- 
queror, and  to  distinguish  himself  he  cultivated  peace.  Incapa- 
ble of  being  a  great  man,  he  determined  to  acquire  the  character 
of  a  fortunate  prince.  He  gave  a  long  repose  to  his  subjecta. 
An  immense  focus  of  corruption  became  stagnant,  and  the  pre- 
vailing calm  was  called  prosperity.  Augustus  possessed  the 
genius  of  circumstances,  which  knew  how  to  gather  the  fruits 
which  true  genius  had  produced.  It  follows  true  genius,  but 
does  not  always  accompany  it. 

Tiberius  had  too  great  a  contempt  for  mankind,  and  but  too 
plainly  manifested  this  contempt.  The  only  sentiment  which  he 
frankly  displayed  was  the  only  one  that  he  ought  to  have  dis- 
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sembled;  but  he  oonid  not  repress  a  burst  of  joy  on  finding  the 
Roman  people  and  senate  sunk  even  below  the  baseness  of  his 
own  heart. 

When  we  behold  this  sovereign  people  fallii^g  prostrate  before 
Claudius  and  adoring  the  son  of  ^nobarbus,  we  may  naturally 
suppose  that  it  had  been  honored  with  some  marks  of  indul- 
gence. Rome  loved  Nero.  Long  after  the  death  of  that  tyrant, 
his  phantoms  thrilled  tbe  empire  with  joy  and  hope.  Here  we 
must  pause  to  contemplate  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Neither 
Titus,  nor  Antoninus,  nor  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  change  the 
groundwork  of  them;  by  nothing  less  than  a  God  could  this  be 
accomplished. 

The  Roman  people  was  always  an  odious  people;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  fall  into  the  vices  which  it  displayed  under  its  imperial 
rulers,  without  a  certain  natural  perverseness  and  some  innate 
defect  in  the  heart.  Corrupted  Athens  never  was  an  object  of 
execration;  when  in  chains,  she  thought  only  of  enjoying  her- 
self. She  found  that  her  conquerors  had  not  deprived  her  of 
every  thing,  since  they  had  left  her  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 

When  Rome  had  virtues,  they  were  of  an  unnatural  kbd. 
The  first  Brutus  butehered  his  sons,  and  the  second  assassinated 
his  father.  There  are  virtues  of  situation,  which  are  too  easily 
mistaken  for  general  virtues,  and  which  are  but  mere  local  results. 
Rome,  while  free,  was  at  first  frugal,  becaur.'>  she  was  poor;  cou- 
rageous, because  her  institutions  put  the  sword  into  her  hand, 
and  because  she  sprang  from  a  cavern  of  banditti.  She  was, 
besides,  ferocious,  unjust,  avaricious,  luxurious;  she  had  nothing 
admirable  but  her  genius;  her  character  was  detestable. 

The  decemvirs  trauipled  her  under  foot.  Marius  spilt  at 
pleasure  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  Sylla  that  of  the  people; 
as  the  height  of  insult,  he  publicly  abdicated  the  dictatorship. 
Catiline's  accomplices  engaged  to  murder  their  own  fathers,*  and 
made  a  sport  of  ov(>rthrowing  that  majesty  of  Rome  which 
Jugurtha  proposed  to  purchase.*  Next  come  the  triumvirs  and 
their  proscriptions.    Augustus  commands  a  father  and  son  to 


*  Stdfilii/amiliarum,  quorum  ex  nohitilaU  maxuma  pan  erat,  pamtti  inttr» 
Jlotrmt.    Sallnat,  tn  Catil.  zliU. 
<  Salliut,  in  BeU.  Jugurth. 
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kill  eaob  other,*  and  the  father  and  son  ohey.  The  senate  proves 
itself  too  debased  even  for  Tiberius.*  The  god  Nero  has  his 
temples.  Without  mentioning  those  informers  belonging  to  the 
most  distinguished  patrician  families;  without  showing  the 
leaders  of  one  and  tb3  same  conspiracy  denouncing  and  buteher- 
ing  one  another;*  without  pointing  to  philosophers  discoursing 
on  virtue  amid  the  debaucheries  of  Nero,  Seneca  excusing  a 
parricide,  Burrhus*  at  once  praising  and  deploring  it;  without 
seeking  under  Qalba,  Vitellius,  Domitian,  and  Gommodus,  for 
those  acts  of  meanness  which,  though  you  have  read  them  a 
hundred  times,  will  never  cease  to  astonish, — one  single  fact  will 
fully  portray  Boman  infamy.  Plautian,  the  minister  of  Severus, 
on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
peror, caused  one  hundred  freemen  of  Rome,  some  of  whom  were 
husbands  and  fathers  of  families,  to  be  mutilated,  "  in  order," 
says  the  historian,  "that  his  daughter  might  have  a  retinue  of 
eunuchs  worthy  of  an  Eastern  queen.* 

To  this  baseness  of  character  must  be  added  a  frightful  cor* 
ruptJon  of  manners.  The  grave  Cato  made  no  scruple  to  assist 
at  the  prostitutions  of  the  Floral  games.  He  resigns  his  wife 
Marcia,  pregnant  as  she  was,  to  Hortensius;  some  time  after- 
ward  Hortensius  dies,  and,  having  left  Marcia  heir  to  all  his  for- 
tune, Cato  takes  her  back  again,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  son  of 
Hortensius.  Cicero  repudiates  Terentia  for  the  purpose  of 
manying  Publia,  his  ward.  Seneca  informs  us  that  there  were 
women  who  no  longer  counted  their  years  by  consuls,  but  by  the 
number  of  their  husbands;'  Tiberius  invents  the  tcellarii  and 
the  gpintriae;  Nero  publicly  weds  his  freedman  Pythagoras,'  and 
Heliogabaltts  celebrates  his  marriage  with  Hierocles." 

It  was  this  same  Nero,  already  so  often  mentioned,  that  insti- 
tuted the  Juvenalian  feasts.  Knights,  senators,  and  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  were  obliged  to  appear  on  the  stage,  after  the 
example  of  the  emperor,  and  to  sing  obscene  eongs,  at  the  same 

'  Suet,  in  Aug.,  and  Amm.  Alez.         *  Tkoit,  An.         *  Id,  ibid.,  lib.  zr. 

*  Tacit,  An.,  lib.  xvi.  Papinianai,  a  lavyer  and  prefect  of  the  pratorium,  who 
made  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  being  commanded  by 
Caracalla  to  Jaitifjr  the  murder  of  his  brother  Geta,  replied,  "It  is  easier  to 
commit  flratrioide  than  to  Justify  it"    Hiit.  Aug. 

*  Dion.,  lib.  IxxTi.  <  i)e  i^ene/te.  iii.  10.  ^  Tacit,  An.,  IS. 

*  Dion.,  lib.  Izxix. ;  Hitt.  Aug. 
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time  imitating  the  gestures  of  the  downs.*  Foir  the  banquet  of 
Tigellinufl,  on  the  lake  of  Agrippa,  houses  were  erected  on  the 
shore,  where  the  most  illustrious  females  of  Rome  wore  placed 
opposite  to  courtesans  perfectly  naked  I  At  the  approach  of 
night  all  was  illuminated,*  that,  the  veil  of  dalrkness  being  re-  - 
moved,  the  debauchees  might  gratify  an  additional  sense. 

Death  formed  an  essential  part  of  these  festivities  of  the  an- 
cienUi.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  seat  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  Oladiators,  courtesans, 
and  musicians,  were  all  introduced  to  enliven  the  entertainment. 
A  Roman,  on  quitting  the  arms  of  a  strumpet,  went  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  a  wild  beast  quaffing  human  blood;  after  witnessing 
a  prostitution,  he  amused  himself  with  the  convulsions  of  an 
expiring  fellow-creature.  What  sort  of  a  people  must  that  have 
been  who  stationed  disgrace  both  at  the  entrance  and  at  the  exit 
of  life,  and  exhibited  upon  a  stage  the  two  great  mysteries  of 
nature,  to  dishonor  at  once  the  whole  work  of  Ood  ? 

The  slaves  who  cultivated  the  earth  were  constantly  chained 
by  the  foot,  and  the  only  nourishment  allowed  them  consisted  of 
a  little  bread,  with  salt  and  water.  At  night  they  were  confined 
in  subterraneous  dungeons,  which  had  no  air  but  what  they  re- 
ceived through  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  There  was  a  law  that 
prohibited  the  killing  of  African  lions,  which  were  reserved  for 
the  Roman  shows.  A  peasant  who  would  have  defended  his  life 
against  one  of  those  animals  would  have  been  severely  punished.* 
When  an  unfortunate  wretch  perished  ia  the  arena,  torn  by  a 
panther  or  gored  by  the  horns  of  a  stag,  persons  afflicted  with 
oertun  diseanes  ran  to  bathe  themselves  in  his  blood  and  to  lick 
it  with  their  eager  lips.*  Caligula  wished  that  the  whole  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  strike  it  off  with  a  single 
blow.*  The  same  emperor  fed  the  lions  intended  for  the  games 
of  the  circus  with  human  flesh;  and  Nero  was  on  the  point  of 
compelling  an  Egyptian  remarkable  for  his  voracity  to  devour 
living  people.*  Titus,  by  way  of  celebrating  his  father's  birth- 
day, delivered  up  three  thousand  Jews  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.'    Tiberius  was  advised  to  put  to  death  one  of  his  old 


■  Taoit,  An.,  14. 
*  Tert,  Apologtt. 
'  Suet,  in  Caligula  *t  Nero, 


*  Taoit,  he.  eit. 


*  Cod.  Thtod.,  tome  tL  p.  93. 

■  Suet,  in  Vit.  Col. 

1  Jotepb.,  de  BelL  Jud.,  lib.  tU. 
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friends  who  was  languishing  in  prison.  "  I  am  not  yet  reoonoiled 
to  him,"  replied  the  tyrant, — an  expression  which  breathes  the 
true  spirit  of  Rome.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  slaughter  five, 
six,  ten,  twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  both  sexes,  of 
eveiy  age,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  emperor;'  and  the  rela- 
tives of  the  victims  adorned  their  houses  with  garlands,  kissed 
the  hands  of  the  god,  and  assisted  at  his  entertainments.  The 
daughter  of  Sejanus,  only  nine  years  old,  who  said  that  she 
would  do  so  no  more,  and  who  requested  to  be  scourged,  when 
on  her  way  to  prison  was  violated  by  the  executioner  before  he 
strangled  her — so  great  was  the  respect  paid  by  these  virtuous 
Bomans  to  the  laws.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  exhibited 
the  spectacle  (and  Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a  fine  sight*)  of  nine- 
teen  thousand  men  slaughtering  one  another  on  the  lake  Fuoinus 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Boman  populace.  The  combatants, 
before  engaging  in  the  bloody  work,  saluted  the  emperor  with 
these  words,  Ave  imperatorftnorituri  te  udutaiU!  "Hail,  Caesar  I 
those  who  are  about  to  die  salute  thee  I" — an  expression  not  less 
hftsA  than  impressive. 

It  was  the  total  extinction  of  all  moral  feeling  which  inspired 
the  Romans  with  that  indifiference  in  regard  to  death  which  has 
been  so  foolishly  admired.  Suicide  is  always  common  among 
a  people  of  corrupt  morals.  Man,  reduced  to  the  instinct  of  the 
brute,  dies  with  the  same  unconcern.  We  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  other  vices  of  the  Romans:  of  infanticide,  authorized  by  a 
law  of  Romulus  and  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  of  the 
sordid  avarice  of  that  renowned  people.  Soaptius  lent  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  senate  of  Salamis,  which  being  unable  to  repay  it 
at  the  stipulated  time,  he  kept  the  assembly  besieged  by  armed 
men  till  several  of  the  members  died  with  hunger.  Brutus,  the 
Stoic,  being  connected  in  some  way  with  this  extortioner,  in- 
terested himself  in  his  behalf  with  Cicero,  who  could  not  restrain  ' 
his  indignation  at  the  circumstance.* 

If  therefore  the  Bomans  sank  into  slavery,  their  morals  were 
the  cause  of  it.  It  is  baseness  that  first  produces  tyranny,  and 
by  a  natural  reaction  tyranny  afterward  prolongs  that  baseness. 

■  Tooit,  lib.  XT. ;  Dion.,  lib.  IxxviL ;  Herodian.,  lib.  iv.         *  An.,  lib.  zii. 
*  The  intereit  of  the  lum  wu  four  per  cent  %  month.    See  Cio.,  Epitt.  ad 
Autt,,  lib.  vl.  epiit  2. 
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Let  UB  no  more  oomplain  of  the  present  state  of  society;  the 
most  corrupt  people  of  modern  times  is  a  people  of  sages  in  com- 
parison with  the  pagan  nations. 

If  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  political  order  of 
the  ancients  was  more  excellent  than  ours,  still  their  moral  order 
could  not  be  compared  to  that  which  Christianity  has  produced 
among  us;  and,  as  morality  is  after  all  the  basis  of  every  social 
institutioa,  never  while  we  are  Christians  shall  we  sink  into  such 
depths  of  depravity  as  the  ancients. 

When  at  Rome  and  in  Greece  the  political  ties  were  broken, 
what  restraint  was  left  for  men  ?  Oould  the  worship  of  so  many 
infamous  divinities  preserve  those  morals  which  were  no  longer 
supported  by  the  laws  ?  So  far  from  checking  the  corruption, 
this  worship  became  ore  of  its  most  powerful  agents.  By  an 
excess  of  evil  which  makes  us  shudder,  the  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity,  which  tends  to  the  maintenance  of  virtue 
among  men,  encouraged  vice  among  the  pagans,  and  seemed 
to  eternize  guilt  by  imparting  to  it  a  principle  of  everlasting 
duration. 

We  have  traditions  of  the  wickedness  of  men  and  of  the 
dreadful  catastrophes  which  have  never  failed  to  follow  the  cor* 
ruption  of  manners.  May  we  not  suppose  that  Ood  has  so 
combined  the  physical  and  moral  order  of  the  universe  that 
a  subversion  of  the  latter  necessarily  occasions  a  ohonge  in  the 
former,  and  that  great  crimes  naturally  produce  great  revolu- 
tions ?  The  mind  acts  upon  the  body  in  an  inexplicable  manner, 
and  man  is  perhaps  the  mind  of  the  great  body  of  the  universe. 
How  much  this  would  simplify  nature,  and  how  prodigiously  it 
would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  man !  It  would  also  be  a  key  to 
the  explanation  of  miracles,  which  would  then  fall  into  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.*  liCt  deluges,  conflagrations,  the 
overthrow  of  states,  have  their  secret  causes  in  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  man ;   let  guilt  and  its  punishment  be  the  weights 


'  If  the  author  here  means  that  in  the  given  hypothesis  all  events  or  facts 
vottld  be  of  the  natural  order,  and  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any  thing 
of  the  miraculous  or  preternatural  order,  bis  remark  is  manifestly  incorrect; 
because,  although  crime  were  always,  as  it  now  freqaently  is,  followed  by  m 
visible  temporal  punishment,  all  the  occasions  or  reasons  for  the  intervenUon 
of  miraculous  power  would  not  on  that  account  necessarily  cease.  T. 
67  2S 
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placed  in  ibe  two  scales  of  the  moral  and  physical  balance  of  the 
world :  the  correspondence  would  he  admirahle,  and  would  make 
hat  one  whole  of  a  creation  which  at  the  first  yiew  appears  to  he 
double.* 

It  may  be,  then,  that  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  empire 
drew  forth  from  the  recesses  of  their  deserts  the  barbarians,  who, 
unconscious  of  the  secret  commission  that  was  ^yen  them  to 
destroy,  instinctively  denominated  themselves  iJie  tcourge  of 
God:  What  would  have  become  of  the  world  if  the  great  ark 
of  Christianity  had  not  saved  the  remnant  of  the  human  race 
firom  this  new  deluge  ?  What  chance  would  have  been  left  for 
posterity?  Where  would  the  light  of  knowledge  have  been 
preserved  ? 

The  priests  of  polytheism  did  not  form  a  body  of  learned  men, 
except  in  Persia  and  Egypt;  but  the  ma^  and  the  Egyptian 
priests,  who,  be  it  remarked,  never  communicated  their  know- 
ledge to  the  vulgar,  no  longer  existed  as  bodies  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  As  for  the  philosophic  sects 
of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  they  were  confined  almost  entirely  to 
those  two  cities,  and  consisted  at  the  utmost  of  a  few  hundred 
rhetoricians  who  might  have  been  massacred  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Among  the  ancients  we  find  no  zeal  for  making  converts,  no 
ardor  for  difiusing  instruction,  no  retirement  to  the  desert,  there 
to  live  with  God  and  to  cultivate  and  preserve  the  sciences. 
What  priest  of  Jupiter  would  have  gone  forth  to  arrest  Attila  in 
his  way  ?  What  pagan  pontiff  would  have  persuaded  an  Alario 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome  ?  The  barbarians  who  over- 
ran the  empire  were  already  half-christianized ;  but,  marching  as 
they  were  under  the  bloody  banner  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Tartar 
god, — meeting  in  their  way  no  force  of  religious  sentiment  which 
would  compel  them  to  respect  existing  institutions,  nor  any 
solidly-established  morals,  which  had  only  begun  to  be  formed 


science  wai 


'  This  view  of  the  oorreipondence  between  sin  and  ita  ponighinent  in  this 
world  is  not  inconsistent  witli  faith,  to  a  certain  extent  Sin,  so  far  as  it 
demands  only  a  temporal  punishment,  may  be  expiated  by  the  sufferings  of 
this  life;  but  mortal  sin,  unrepented  of,  calls  for  an  eternal  punishment,  which, 
eoniequently,  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  state.    T. 
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among  the  Romans  under  the  inflnence  of  Christianity,— it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  have  destroyed  all  before 
them.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  design  of  Alario.  "  I  feel  within 
me,"  says  that  barbarous  monarch,  "  something  that  impels  me 
to  bum  the  city  of  Borne."  We  behold  here  a  man  elevated 
upon  ruins  and  exhibiting  the  proportions  of  a  giant. 

Of  the  different  nations  that  invaded  the  empire,  the  Qoths 
seem  to  have  been  the  least  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  devasta- 
tion. Theodoric,  the  conqueror  of  Odoaoer,  was  a  great  prince, 
but  then  he  was  a  Christian.  Boetius,  his  prime  minister,  was 
also  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.  This  baffles  all  conjectures. 
What  would  the  Goths  have  done  had  they  been  idolaters  f 
They  would  doubtless  have  overthrown  every  thing,  like  the 
other  barbarians.  They  indeed  sank  veiy  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
corruption;  and  if,  instead  of  adoring  Christ,  they  had  wor- 
shipped Flora,  Venus,  and  Bacchus,  what  a  horrid  medley  would 
have  resulted  from  the  sanguinary  reli^on  of  Odin  and  the 
obscure  fables  of  Greece ! 

Polytheism  was  so  little  calculated  for  the  work  of  conserva- 
tion that  it  could  not  sustain  itself,  and,  on  falling  into  ruins  on 
every  side,  Maximinus  wished  to  invest  it  with  the  Christian 
forms  by  way  of  propping  up  the  tottering  fabric.  He  placed 
in  each  province  a  priest  who  corresponded  to  the  bishop,  a 
high-pontiff  who  represented  the  metropolitan.*  Julian  founded 
pagan  convents,  and  made  the  ministers  of  Baal  preach  in  their 
temples.  This  arrangement,  copied  from  Christianity,  soon  dis- 
appeared, because  it  was  not  upheld  by  the  spirit  of  virtue  nor 
founded  on  morality. 

The  only  class  amid  the  conquered  nations  whom  the  bar- 
barians respected  was  that  of  the  priests  and  monks.  The  mo- 
nasteries became  so  many  asylums  where  the  sacred  flame  of 
science  was  preserved  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  and  Athens, 
having  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Christian  priesthood,  thus  escaped 
death  or  slavery,  to  which  they  would  have  been  doomed  with 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  abyss  into  which  we 

>  Km,,  lib.  TiiL  cap.  14;  lib.  ix.  cap.  2-8. 
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shoald  at  this  day  be  plnnged,  if  the  barbarians  had  oremin 
the  world  during  the  prevalence  of  polytheism,  by  the  present 
state  of  those  nations  in  which  Christianity  is  extinguished. 
Wo  should  all  be  Turkish  slaves,  or  something  still  worse ;  for 
Mohammedanism  has  at  least  a  tincture  of  morality  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  veiy 
wretched  excrescence.*  But,  as  the  first  Ismael  was  an  enemy 
of  Jacob  of  old,  so  the  second  is  the  persecutor  of  the  modem 
Israel. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that,  but  for  Christianity, 
the  wreck  of  society  and  of  learning  would  have  been  com- 
plete.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  many  ages  would  have 
been  necessary  for  mankind  to  emergo  from  the  ignorance  and 
gross  barbarism  in  which  they  would  have  been  ingulfed. 
Nothing  less  than  an  immense  body  of  recluses  scattered  over 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  laboring  in  concert  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  object,  was  requisite  to  preserve  those  sparks 
which  have  rekindled  the  torch  of  science  among  the  modems. 
Once  more,  we  repeat  it,  no  order  of  paganism,  either  political, 
philosophical,  or  religious,  could  have  rendered  this  inestimable 
service  in  the  absence  of  Christianity.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients,  by  being  dispersed  in  the  monasteries,  partly  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Goths.  Finally,  polytheism  was  not,  like 
Christianity,  a  kind  of  lettered  religion,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression;  because  it  did  not,  like  the  latter,  combine 
metaphysics  und  ethics  with  religious  dogmas..  The  necessity 
which  the  Christian  clergy  were  under  of  publishing  books 
themselves,  either  to  propagate  the  faith  or  to  confute  heresy, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  the  revival  of 
learning. 

Under  every  imaginable  hypothesis  we  shall  invariably  find 
that  the  gospel  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  destruction  of  society; 
for,  supposing  that  it  had  never  appeared  upon  earth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  barbarians  had  continued  in  their 
forests,  the  Roman  world,  sinking  more  and  more  in  its  cor- 
ruption, would  have  been  menaced  with  a  frightful  dissolution. 


I  In  the  original,  tine  §eete  trit-floignie—aa  expression  entirely  too  mild 
for  the  designation  of  Mohunmedsnigm  in  its  relation  to  Christianity.    T. 
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Would  the  slaves  have  revolted?  The  slaves  were  as  de* 
proved  as  their  masters;  they  shared  the  same  pleasures  and 
the  same  disgrace ;  they  had  the  same  religion, — a  religion  of 
the  passions, — which  destroyed  every  hope  of  a  change  in  the 
principles  of  morality.  Soience  made  no  ftirthisr  progress ;  its 
movement  was  retrograde ;  the  arts  declined.  Philosophy  served 
but  to  propagate  a  species  of  impiety,  which,  without  leading 
to  a  destruction  of  the  idols,  produced  the  crimes  and  oal»> 
mities  of  atheism  among  the  great,  while  it  left  to  the  vulgar 
those  of  superstition.  Did  mankind  improve  because  Nero 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  deiUes  of  the  Oapitol  and  contemptu- 
ously  defiled  the  statues  of  the  gods  f* 

Tacitus  asserts  that  a  r^rd  for  morality  still  existed  in  the 
remote  provinces;*  but  these  provinces  were  be^nning  to  be 
indoctrinated  in  the  Christian  faith,*  and  we  are  reasoning  in 
the  supposition  that  Christianity  was  not  known,  and  ihat  the 
barbarians  bad  not  quitted  their  deserts.  As  for  the  Roman 
armies,  which  would  probably  have  dismembered  the  empire, 
the  soldiers  were  as  corrupt  as  the  rest  of  the  oitisens,  and 
would  have  been  much  more  depmved  had  they  not  been 
recruited  by  Qoths  and  Germans.  All  that  we  can  possibly 
iconjeoture  is  that,  after  protracted  civil  wars  and  a  general 
commotion  which  might  have  lasted  several  centuries,  the  human 
race  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  individuals  wandering 
among  ruins.  But  what  a  length  of  time  would  have  been 
requisite  for  this  new  stock  to  put  forth  its  branches!  What 
a  series  of  ages  must  have  revolved  before  the  sciences,  lost  or 
forgotten,  could  have  revived,  and  in  what  an  infant  state  would 
society  be  at  the  present  day  ! 

As  Christianity  preserved  society  from  total  destruction  by 
converting  the  Iwrbarians  and  by  collecting  the  wrecks  of  civil- 
isation and  the  arts,  so  it  would  have  saved  the  Roman  world 


■  Tacit.,  An.,  lib.  ziv. ;  But.,  t»  N«ron. 
>  Id.,  ibid.,  Ub.  ztL  6. 

■  Dionya.  et  Ignat,  Epitt.  ap.  Eui.,  ir.  23;  Ohiyi.,  Op,,  tome  riL  pp.  068 
and  810,  edit  Savil;  Plin.,  EpiH.  z.;  Laoian,  in  Alex,,  o.  25.  Pliny, 
in  hia  celebrated  letter  here  quoted,  complaina  that  the  temples  are 
forsaken,  and  that  purchasers  are  no  longer  to  be  fonnd  for  the  sacred 
victims. 
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ftom  its  own  oorroption,  liad  not  the  latter  fallen  beneath  foreign 
arms.  Religion  alone  can  renew  the  original  energy  of  a  nation. 
That  of  the  Savioor  had  already  laid  the  moral  foundation. 
The  ancients  permitted  infanticide,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  tie,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  first  bond  of  society;  their 
probity  and  justice  were  relative  things;  they  extended  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  land ;  the  people  collectively 
had  different  principles  from  the  individual  citizen;  modesty 
and  humanity  were  not  ranked  among  the  virtues;  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  community  was  composed  of  slaves;  and 
the  state  was  incessantly  fluctuating  between  popular  anarchy 
and  despotism.  Such  were  the  mischiefs  to  which  Christianity 
applied  an  infallible  remedy,  as  she  has  proved,  by  delivering 
modem  societies  from  the  same  evils.  The  very  excess  of  Chris- 
tian austerity  in  the  first  ages  was  necessary.  It  was  requisite 
that  there  should  be  martyrs  of  chastity  when  there  were  public 
prostitutions, — penitents  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  when 
the  law  authorixed  the  grossest  violations  of  morality, — ^heroes  of 
charity  when  there  were  monsters  of  barbarity;  finally,  to  wean 
a  whole  degenerate  people  from  the  disgraceful  combats  of  the 
circus  and  the  arena,  it  was  requbite  that  religion  should  have 
her  champions  and  her  exhibitions,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in 
the  deserts  of  Thebais. 

Jesus  Christ  may  therefore,  with  strict  truth,  be  deno- 
minated, in  a  material  sense,  that  Savioub  or  the  Wobld 
which  he  is  in  a  spiritual  sense.  His  career  on  earth  was,  even 
humanly  speaking,  the  most  important  event  that  ever  occurred 
among  men,  since  the  regeneration  of  society  commenced  only 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  The  precise  time  of  bis 
advent  is  truly  remarkable.  A  little  earlier,  his  morality  would 
not  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  nations  were  still 
upheld  by  their  ancient  laws ;  a  little  later,  that  divine  Messiah 
would  have  appeared  after  the  general  wreck  of  society.*  We 
boast  o(  our  philosophy  at  the  present  day ;  but,  most  assuredly, 
the  levity  with  which  we  treat  the  institutions  of  Ghristianily 


'  These  remarki  very  happily  illastrata  the  declaration  of  an  Inspired 
apostle.  SL  Paol  says,  When  the  /ulneu  of  time  (the  irXi)p6^  r»  rnipn— the 
aooomplishment  of  the  destined  period)  unh  come,  Ood  tent  hi*  Son  into  th« 
world.    8. 
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!■  My  tUng  bat  pbiloaophioal.  Th«  gMp«l  hM  oluuiged  man- 
kind in  eveiy  rtapeot  and  enabled  it  to  take  an  immenae  step 
toward  perfeotion.  If  yon  oonaider  it  as  a  grand  religiona  inati- 
tution,  which  has  regenerated  the  human  raoe,  then  all  the  petty 
objeoUons,  all  the  cavili  of  impiety,  fall  to  th«  ground.  It  ia 
certain  that  the  pagan  nations  were  in  a  kind  of  moral  infancy 
in  oompariaon  to  what  we  are  at  the  present  day.  A  few 
striking  acts  of  justice,  exhibited  by  a  few  of  the  ancients,  are 
not  sufficient  to  shake  this  truth  or  to  change  the  general  aspect 
of  the  case. 

Ohristianity  has  unquestionably  shed  a  new  light  upon  man- 
kind. It  is  the  religion  that  b  adapted  to  a  nation  matured  by 
time.  It  is,  if  we  may  yenture  to  use  the  expression,  the  reli- 
gion congenial  to  the  present  age  of  the  world,  as  the  reign  of 
types  and  emblems  was  suited  to  the  cradle  of  Israel.  In 
heaven  it  has  placed  one  only  Qod ;  on  earth  it  has  abolished 
slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  consider  its  mysteries  (as  we 
have  done)  as  the  archetype  of  the  laws  of  nature,  you  will  find 
nothing  in  them  revolting  to  a  great  mind.  The  truths  of 
Christianity,  so  far  from  requiring  the  submission  of  reason,* 
command,  on  the  contrary,  Uie  most  sublime  exercise  of  that 
facnliy. 

This  remark  is  so  just,  and  Christianity,  which  has  been  cha- 
racterised as  the  religion  of  barbarians,  is  so  truly  the  religion 
of  philosophers,  that  Plato  may  be  said  to  have  almost  antici- 
pated it.  Not  only  the  morality,  but  also  the  doctrine,  of  the 
disciple  of  Socrates  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
gospel.  Dacier,  his  translator,  sums  them  up  in  the  following 
manner : — 

'*  Plato  proves  that  the  Word  arranged  this  universe  and  ren- 
dered it  visible ;  that  the  knowledge  of  this  Word  leads  to  a  happy 
life  here  below  and  procures  felicity  after  death ;  that  the  soul  is 
immortal ;  that  the  dead  will  rise  again ;  that  there  will  be  a  last 
judgment  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  where  each  will  appear 
only  with  his  virtues  or  his  vices,  which  will  be  the  cause  of  ever- 
lasting happiness  or  misery. 

"  Finally,"  says  the  learned  translator,  "  Plato  had  so  grand 


Thttii,  the  rappreMton  of  reMon.    T. 
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ud  M  tnie  a  oonoeption  of  lupreme  joatioe,  and  wu  m  tho 
roughly  Moqoainted  with  the  depravity  of  meo,  that,  aooording  to 
him,  if  a  man  lupremely  joat  were  to  appear  upon  earth,  he  would 
he  imprisoned,  oalomniated,  aoonrged,  and  at  length  oruoiiud, 
by  thoM  who,  though  Araught  with  inijuatioe,  would  neyerthelets 
paaa  for  righteous.* 

The  detractors  of  Ohristianity  place  themaelvea  in  a  false  posi- 
tion,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  not  to  perceive.  If 
they  assert  that  this  religion  originated  among  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  it  is  an  cai^  matter  to  prove  that  the  schools  of  Oreeoe 
had  very  dear  notions  of  the  Christian  tenets.  If  they  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  but  the  phUo- 
topkical  teaching  of  the  ancients,  why  then  do  our  philoaophen 
reject  it  ?  Even  they  who  discover  in  Christianity  nothing  more 
than  ancient  allegories  of  the  heavens,  the  planets,  and  the  signs 
of  the  todiac,  by  no  means  divest  that  religion  of  all  its  grandeur. 
It  would  still  appear  profound  and  magnificent  in  its  mysteries, 
ancient  and  sacred  in  its  traditions,  which  in  this  way  would  be 
traceable  to  the  infancy  of  the  world.  How  extraordinary  that 
all  the  researches  of  infidels  cannot  discover  in  Christianity  any 
thing  stamped  with  the  character  of  littleness  or  mediocrity  1 

With  respect  to  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  its  beauty  is  uni- 
versally admitted :  the  more  it  is  known  and  practised,  the  more 
will  the  eyes  of  men  be  opened  to  their  real  happiness  and  their 
true  interest.  Political  science  is  extremely  circumscribed.  The 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  it  can  attain  is  the  represen- 
tative system, — the  offspring,  as  we  have  shown,  of  Christianity. 
But  a  religion  whose  precepts  form  a  code  of  morality  and  virtue 
is  an  institution  capable  of  supplying  every  want,  and  of  becom- 
ing, in  the  hands  of  saints  and  sages,  a  universal  means  of  felicity. 
The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  the  mere  form  of  government, 
excepting  despotisoi,  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  among  men, 
who  will  attach  themselves  more  particularly  to  those  simple, 
moral,  and  religious  laws  which  constitute  the  permanent  basis 
of  society  and  of  all  good  government. 

Those  who  reason  about  the  excellence  of  antiquity,  and  would 
fain  persuade  us  to  revive  its  institutions,  forget  that  social  order 
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M  not,  D«ith«r  can  it  be,  what  it  forin'-rly  waa.  In  lb*  abaenM  of 
a  great  moral  power,  a  great  oooroive  power  ia  at  leaat  neoeimiy 
among  men.  In  the  ancient  repablioa,  the  greater  part  of  the 
popi^lation,  as  ia  well  known,  were  slavea ;  the  man  who  cnltivated 
the  earth  belonged  to  another  man :  thers  were  people,  but  there 
were  no  nationa. 

Polytheiam,  whioh  is  defective  in  every  reapeot  as  a  religious 
system,  might  therefore  have  been  adapted  to  that  imperfect  state 
of  society,  because  each  moster  was  a  kind  of  absolute  magistrate, 
whose  rigid  despotism '  kept  the  slave  within  the  bounds  of  duty 
and  compensated  by  chains  for  the  deficiency  of  the  moral  religious 
force.  Paganism,  not  possessing  sufficient  excellence  to  render 
the  poor  man  virtuous,  was  obliged  to  let  him  be  treated  as  a 
malefactor. 

But,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  how  oould  you  restrain  an 
immense  multitude  of  free  peasants,  far  removed  from  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistrate  ?  how  could  you  prevent  the  crimes  of  an 
independent  populace,  congregated  in  the  suburbs  of  on  extensive 
capital,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  a  religion  whioh  enjoins  the 
practice  of  duty  and  virtue  upon  all  the  conditions  of  life  ?  De- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  you  must  give  to  every  vil- 
lage its  police,  its  prisons,  its  executioners.  If,  by  an  impossi- 
bility, the  impure  altars  of  paganism  wore  ever  re-established 
among  modern  nations, — if,  in  a  society  where  slavery  is  abolished, 
the  worship  of  Mercurjf  the  robber  and  Venu$  the  prostitute  were 
to  be  introduced, — there  would  soon  be  a  total  extinction  of  the 
human  race.* 

Here  lies  the  error  of  those  who  commend  polytheism  for  hav- 
ing separated  the  moral  from  the  religious  force,  and  at  the  same 
time  censure  Christianity  for  having  adopted  a  contrary  system. 
They  perceive  not  that  paganism,  having  to  deal  with  an  immense 
nation  of  slaves,  was  consequently  afraid  of  enlightening  the 
human  race;  that  it  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  sensual 
part  of  man,  and  entirely  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  soul. 
Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  meditating  the  destruction  of  sla- 
very, held  up  to  man  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  inculcated 


I  A  fyightfal  UluitrAtion  of  theie  reuarki  wu  witneiMd  during  the  French 
revolution.    T. 
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the  precepts  of  reason  and  virtue.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  the  doctrine  of  a  free  people,  from  this 
single  circumstance: — ^that  it  combines  morality  with  reli^on. 

It  is  high  time  to  be  alarmed  at  the  state  in  which  we  have 
been  living  for  some  years  past.  Think  of  the  generation  now 
springing  up  in  our  towns  and  provinces }  of  all  those  children 
who,  bom  during  the  revolution,  have  never  heard  any  thing  of 
God,  nor  of  the  immortality  of  their  souls,  nor  of  the  punish- 
ments or  rewards  that  await  them  in  a  future  life :  think  what 
may  one  day  become  of  such  a  generation  if  a  remedy  be  not 
speedily  applied  to  the  evil.  The  most  alarming  symptoms  already 
manifest  themselves :  we  see  the  age  of  innocence  sullied  with 
many  crimes.*  Let  philosophy,  which,  after  all,  cannot  penetrate 
among  the  poor,  be  content  to  dwell  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
and  leave  the  people  in  general  to  the  care  of  religion ;  or,  rather, 
let  philosophy,  with  a  more  enlightened  zeal  and  with  a  spirit 
more  worthy  of  her  name,  remove  those  barriers  which  she  pro- 
posed to  place  between  man  and  his  Creator. 

"Let  us  support  our  last  conclusions  with  authorities  which  phi- 
losophy will  not  be  inclined  to  suspect. 

"  A  little  philosophy,"  says  Bacon,  "  withdraws  us  from  reli- 
gion, but  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  brings  us  back  to  it  again : 
nobody  denies  the  existence  of  God,  excepting  the  muu  who  has 
reason  to  wish  that  there  were  none." 

"To  say  that  religion  is  not  a  restraint,"  observes  Montes- 
quieu, "  because  it  does  not  always  restrain,  is  equally  absurd  as 
to  say  that  the  civil  laws  also  are  not  a  deterring  agent.  .  .  .  The 
question  is  not  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  better  for  a  cer- 
tain individual  or  a  certain  nation  to  have  no  religion  than  to 
abuse  that  which  they  have ',  but  to  know  which  is  the  least  evil, 
— that  religion  should  be  sometimes  abused,  or  that  there  should 
be  none  at  all  among  mankind-' 

**  The  history  of  Sabbaco,"  says  that  eminent  writer,  whom  we 
continue  to  quote,  "  is  admirable.  The  god  of  Thebes  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  put  to  death  all  the  priests 

■  The  public  papers  teem  with  details  of  the  crimes  committed  by  little  male- 
factors, eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  The  danger  must  be  highly  alarming, 
since  the  peasants  themselves  complain  of  the  vices  of  their  children. 

■  Spirit  of  Latoi,  book  xxiv.  chap.  2. 
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of  Egypt.  He  conceived  that  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  gods  that 
he  should  reign  any  longer,  since  they  enjoined  things  so  con- 
trary to  their  ordinary  pleasures,  and  accordingly  he  retired  into 
Ethiopia."* 

Finally,  Rousseau  exclaims,  "  Avoid  those  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  explaining  nature,  sow  mischievous  doctrines  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  whose  apparent  skepticism  is  a  hundred  times 
more  positive  and  dogmatic  than  the  decided  tone  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Under  the  arrogant  jiretext  that  they  alone  are  en- 
lightened, true,  and  sincere,  they  imperiously  subject  us  to  their 
peremptoiy  decisions,  and  presume  to  give  us,  as  the  general 
principles  of  things,  the  unintelligible  systems  which  they  have 
erected  in  their  imaginations.  Overthrowing,  destroying,  tramp- 
ling under  foot  all  that  is  respected  by  men,  they  bereave  the 
afflicted  of  the  last  consolation  in  their  misery;  they  take  from 
the  rich  and  powerful  the  only  curb  of  their  passions;  they 
eradicate  from  the  heart  the  remorse  consequent  on  guilt,  the 
hopes  inspired  by  virtue;  and  still  they  boast  of  being  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  Never,  say  they,  can  truth  be  hurt- 
ful to  men.  I  think  so  too;  .and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  what  they  teach  is  not  the  truth. 

"One  of  the  most  common  sophisms  with  the  philosophic  party 
is  to  contrast)  a  supposed  nation  of  good  philosophers  with  one 
of  bad  Christians;  as  if  it  were  easier  to  form  a  people  of  genuine 
philosophers  than  a  people  of  genuine  Christians.  I  know  not 
if,  among  individuals,  one  of  these  characters  is  more  easy  to  be 
found  than  the  other;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  we  come  to 
talk  of  nations,  we  must  suppose  such  as  will  make  a  bad  use  of 
philosophy  without  religion,  just  as  ours  abuses  religion  without 
philosophy;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  make  a  material  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  question. 

"It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  parade  of  fine  maxims  in 
books;  but  the  question  is  whether  they  agree  with,  and  ne- 
cessarily flow  from,  the  principles  of  the  writer.  So  far,  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  phi- 
losophy, at  its  ease  and  upon  the  throne,  would  be  capable  of 
controlling  the  love  of  gloiy,  the  selfishness,  the  ambition,  the 
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little  pwHioiui  of  men,  and  whether  it  vxmld  pracim  that  engaging 
humani^  which,  wi^pen  in  hand,  it  to  highly  oommendf. 

"AOOOBDINO  TO  PEINOIHUCS,  PHOOSOPHX  OAIT  DO  NO  OOOD 

wuoH  anjoioN  wovld  not  vab  surpass;  and  bkuoion 

DOXS  MUCH  THAT  PHILOSOPHT  CANNOT  A00OMPU8H. 

«Chir  modern  govenunento  are  nnqaesiionably  indebted  to 
Christianity  for  a  better-established  aathority  and  for  less  frequent 
reyolutions.  It  has  made  them  less  cangoinaiy,  as  is  proved  by 
comparing  them  with  the  governments  of  antiquity.  Beligion, 
becoming  better  known  and  discarding  fanaticism,  imparted  a 
greater  mildness  to  Christian  manners.  This  change  was  not  the 
effect  of  letters;  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  has  i^t  been  the 
more  respected  in  those  countries  which  could  boast  of  their 
superior  knowledge.  The  cruelties  of  the  Athenians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Boman  emperors,  the  Chinese,  attest  this  truth.  What 
numberless  works  of  mercy  have  been  produced  by  the  goi^I" 

As  for  us,  we  are  convinced  that  Christianity  will  rise  tri- 
umphant from  the  dreadful  trial  by  which  it  has  just  been  puri- 
fied- <  What  gives  us  this  assurance  is  that  it  stands  the  test  of 
reason  perfectly,  and  the  more  we  examine  it  the  more  we  dis- 
cover its  profound  truth.  Its  mysteries  explain  man  and  nature; 
its  works  corroborate  its  precepts;  its  charity  in  a  thousand  forms 
has  replaced  the  cruelty  of  the  ancients.  Without  losing  any 
thing  of  the  pomp  of  antiquity,  its  ceremonies  give  greater  satis- 
faction to  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  We  are  indebted  to 
it  for  every  thing, — letters,  sciences,  agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts; 
it  connects  morality  with  religion,  and  man  with  God;  Jesus 
Christ,  the  saviour  of  moral  man,  is  also  the  saviour  of  physical 
man.  His  coming  may  be  considered  as  an  advent  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  felicitous,  designed  to  counterbalance  the  deluge 
of  barbarism  and  the  total  corruption  of  manners.  Did  we  even 
reject  the  supernatural  evidences  of  Christianity,  there  would  still 
remain  in  its  sublime  morality,  in  the  immensity  of  its  benefits, 
and  in  the  beauty  of  its  worship,  sufficient  proof  of  its  being  the 
most  divine  and  the  purest  religion  ever  practised  by  men. 

"With  those  who  have  an  aversion  for  religion,"  says  Ihteal, 
"you  must  begin  with  demonstrating  that  it  is  not  contradictory 
to  reason;  next  show  that  it  is  venerable,  and  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  it;  afterward  exhibit  it  in  an  amiable  light,  and  qxcite 
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a  wisli  tbat  it  were  trae;  then  let  it  appear  l^  incontestable 
proofb  that  it  ia  true;  and,  lastly,  prove  its  antiquity  and  hdinesa 
by  its  grandeur  and  sublimity." 

Such  is  the  plan  which  that  great  man  marked  out,  and  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  pursue.  Though  we  have  not  employed 
the  arguments  usually  advanced  by  the  apolo^ts  of  Ohristianity, 
we  have  arrived  by  a  different  chain  of  reasoning  at  the  same 
conclusion,  which  we  present  as  the  result  of  this  work. 

Christianity  is  perfect;  men  are  imperfect. 

Now,  a  perfect  consequence  cannot  spring  from  an  imperfect 
principle. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  not  the  work  of  men. 

If  Christianity  is  not  the  work  of  men^  it  can  have  come  ftom 
none  but  God. 

If  it  came  from  Ch>d,  men  cannot  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  it  but  by  revelation. 

Therefore,  Christianity  is  a  revealed  religion. 

58 
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NOTE  A,  (p.  47.) 

Thb  Enej/elopedie  if  a  wretched  work,  aoeordlng  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire 
himself.  "I  have  accidentally  leen,"  lays  be,  wriUng  to  D'AIembert,  "lome 
articles  by  those  Trho,  with  me,  perform  the  tasks  of  Jonmeymen  in  that  great 
•bop.  Most  of  them  are  written  withont  method.  The  article  Femme  (Woman) 
haji  Just  been  copied  into  one  of  the  literary  Journals,  and  is  most  severely  ridi- 
culed. I  could  not  suppose  that  you  would  have  admitted  snob  an  article  Into 
so  grave  a  work.  Any  one  would  imagine  that  it  was  composed  for  a  lackey 
of  Gil  Bias."— Cirretp.  betumn  Voltair*  md  iyAUwA*rl,Yo\.  I.  p.  10,  letter  13, 
Kov.  17S6. 

"Tou  enconrage  me  to  toll  yon  that  people  In  general  complain  of  the  tire- 
some, vague,  and  desultory  articles  which  various  persons  fVimish  you  in  order 
to  show  off.  They  should  think  of  the  work,  and  not  of  themselves.  Why 
have  you  not  recommended  a  certoin  plan  to  your  assistants,  such  as  deriva- 
tions, definitionsi  examples,  reasons,  clearness,  brevity  1  I  have  met  with  none 
of  these  in  the  doien  articles — the  only  ones  I  have  seen."  (Letter  23d  Dec, 
1756;  sen  also  29tb  Dec,  17S7.) 

D'Alembert,  in  the  Diicoum  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Enegeloptdie, 
and  Diderot,  in  the  fifth,  (article  Enegelopedie,)  have  themselves  written  the 
keenest  of  satires  on  their  performances. — See  tiia  Oorretpondenee  betteeen  Vol' 
taire  and  jyAhmb«rt,  toL  i.  p.  19. 

NOTE  B,  (p.  7».) 

In  conjunction  with  this  passage  firom  the  Apology  of  St  JnsUn,  the  reader 
will  be  interested  by  the  account  which  Pliny  the  younger  has  (^ven  of  the 
manners  of  the  early  Christians,  His  letter  to  Trajan  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  the  answer  of  the  emperor,  shows  that  the  innocence  of  the  ChrisUans  was 
Ailly  admitted,  and  that  their  religious  faith  was  their  only  crime.  We  learn 
also  from  this  source  the  wonderful  difinsion  of  the  gospel ;  for  at  that  time,  in 
a  portion  of  the  empire,  the  templet  were  almoit  deterled.  This  letter  of  Pliny 
was  written  one  or  two  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
about  forty  prior  to  the  appearance  of  St  Justin's  Apology,  Though  well  known, 
ite  insertion  here  may  not  be  devoid  of  utility: — 

"Plini/,  Proeonnil  in  Bitkj/nia  and  Poutut,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
"1  make  it  a  solemn  duty,  sire,  to  acquaint  you  with  all  my  difficulties;  for 
who  can  enlighten  or  direct  me  in  my  doubte  better  than  yoursflf?  I  have 
never  assisted  at  the  indictment  and  trial  of  any  Christian;  so  that  I 
know  not  on  what  grounds  they  are  accused,  nor  to  what  extent  they  ought  to 
be  punished.    I  am  much  influenced  by  the  diflbrenoe  of  age.    Should  all  be 
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made  to  raflitr  without  diitlnguiahing  botweon  the  yonng  mnd  thoie  more  ad- 
vanced in  jtwnt  Should  they  who  repent  be  pardoned,  or  la  it  uieless  to  re- 
nounce Chrlttianitjr  after  having  once  embraced  itf  Ii  it  the  mere  proftnion 
that  we  puniih,  or  the  orimei  imputed  to  that  profesiion  ?  In  the  oatei  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  I  have  observed  the  following  mode  of  proceeding : 
T  inquired  of  them  whether  they  were  Ohriatinns ;  and,  if  they  acknowledged 
it,  I  lubjeoted  them  to  a  lecond  and  a  third  interrogatory,  threatening  them 
with  punishment  If  thoy  persisted,  I  put  them  to  the  torture ;  because,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  principles  to  which  they  adhered,  I  judged 
that  they  deserved  to  suffer  on  account  of  their  disobedience  and  invincible 
obstinacy.  Others,  given  to  the  same  folly,  I  propose  to  send  to  Rome,  as  they 
are  oitisens  of  the  empire.  The  crime  of  these  people  having  spread,  as  it 
generally  happens,  a  variety  of  cases  presented  themselves.  A  memorial,  with- 
out any  signature,  was  placed  in  my  hands,  which  charged  .different  persons 
with  being  Christians  who  deny  that  they  are,  or  ever  were,  members  of  that 
profession.  They  invoked  the  gods  in  my  presence,  and  in  such  language  as  I 
prescribed,  and  also  offered  incense  and  wine  to  your  image,  which  I  had 
brought  expressly  with  the  statues  of  our  divinities.  They  also  vented  their 
imprecations  against  Christ,  which,  it  is  said,  no  true  Christian  can  ever  be 
compelled  to  do.  I  concluded,  therefore,  to  discharge  them.  Others,  accused 
by  an  informer,  acknowledged  at  first  that  they  were  Christiras,  and  immedi- 
ately after  denied  it;  saying  that,  although  formerly  attached  to  that  belief, 
they,  had  renounced  it, — some  more  than  three  years  before^  others  a  longer 
tin^e^  and  others  again  more  than  twenty  years.  All  these  people  adored  your 
image  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  uttered  maledictions  against  Christ 
They  dedhred  that  they  had  committed  no  other  fault  than  what  is  implied  in 
their  observances,  namely : — they  assembled  on  an  appointed  day  before  sunrise 
and  sang  alternately  the  praises  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  Basing.  They  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to  abstain  flrom  theft  and 
adultery,  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  not  to  deny  the  trust  confided  to  them. 
Afterward  they  separated,  and  again  came  together  to  partake  of  an  innocent 
repast;  but  this  they  discontinued  after  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which, 
agreeably  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  ail  kinds  of  meetings.  I  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apply  the  torture  in  order  to  extort  the  truth  from  certain  un- 
married women  (slaves)  who  were  admitted  to  be  employed  in  the  Christian 
administrations.  It  led,  however,  to  no  disclosure  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
were  guilty  of  a  foolish  and  excessive  superstition ;  which  has  caused  me  to 
suspend  all  ftirther  proceedings  until  after  the  recepuan  of  your  commands. 
This  matter  appears  to  me  deserving  of  your  attention  from  the  great  number 
of  persona  involved ;  for  an  immense  multitude  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age 
and  condition,  are  daily  implicated  in  these  charges,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so.  The  contagion  has  not  only  infected  the  oitioa,  but  it  haa  apread  into  the 
towna  and  provinces.  It  aeema  to  me,  however,  that  it  may  be  remedied  and 
arrested.  I  can  say  with  certainty  that  the  temples,  which  had  been  almost 
deserted,  are  now  frequented ;  and  the  sacrifices,  for  a  long  time  disregarded, 
begin  to  attract  attention.  Victims  are  sold  in  every  direction,  while  some  time 
ago  they  found  few  purchasers.  We  may  Judge  from  this  what  a  number  of 
persons  may  be  reclaimed  from  their  errors  if  pardon  be  promiaed  to  the 
repentant" 
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"Tr^ftm  to  PU^. 
"Uj  dMtf  Pliny:— Tou  hvn  acted  right  la  regard  to  thd  Ohrfatlaiui  who 
were  oitod  before  yon;  for  it  U  impouible,  in  thii  kind  of  aflUr,  to  have  any 
eertain  and  general  form  of  proceeding.  The  Chrietiani  ihonld  not  he  pnmed. 
If  they  are  accnied  and  oonTicted,  let  them  be  pnniahed.  If  the  party  deny 
that  he  it  a  Ohrletlan,  and  prore  it  by  hii  aotiona, — that  ii,  by  an  inroeation 
of  the  godi,— he  should  be  pardoned,  no  matter  what  inapioion  may  hare  preri- 
onily  exlf ted  againit  him.  Bat  in  no  oaae  whatever  thonld  any  anonymona 
informationi  be  admitted;  for  that  would  be  a  dangarona  precedent,  and  quite 
foreign  to  our  prineiplei." 

NOTH  0,  (p.  81.) 

An  iUnitration  of  the  frightftil  eoniequenoei  of  an  ezoenire  population  li 
exhibited  among  the  Chineie,  who  annually  destroy  an  immense  number  of 
children.  The  more  we  examine  the  queition  the  more  oouTinoed  do  we  be- 
come that  Jesus  Christ  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  universal  legislator, 
when  he  encouraged  a  number  of  men  to  follow  his  example  by  leading  a  life 
of  celibacy.  LiberUnism  may  no  doubt  bare  availed  itself  of  the  counsel  of 
St.  Paul  to  palliate  excesses  injurious  to  society;  and  superfloial  minds  may 
have  been  led  by  such  abuse  to  dechdm  against  the  counsel  itself;  but  what  is 
there  that  human  corruption  will  not  abuse  t  What  instttation  is  not  liable  to 
be  assailed  by  those  short-sighted  people  who  are  incapable  of  embracing  in 
one  view  its  various  parte?  Moreover,  without  those  Christian  recluses  who 
appeared  three'hundred  years  after  the  Messiah,  what  would  have  become  of 
letters,  of  the  arte  and  sciences  ?  Finally,  the  opinion  we  have  expressed  is 
confirmed  by  modem  eoonomisto,  and  among  them  Arthur  Toung,  who  contend 
that  large  domains  are  more  favorable  than  smaller  ones  to  every  kind  of  cul- 
ture except  that  of  the  vine.  Now,  in  any  country  that  has  little  commerce, 
and  is  essentially  given  to  agriculture,  if  the  population  is  too  great  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  very  extensive  division  of  property,  or  this  country  will  be  ex- 
posed to  everlasting  revolutions;  unless,  indeed,  the  peasant  be  a  slave,  as 
among  the  anciente,  or  a  serf,  as  in  Russia  and  In  a  part  of  Germany* 

NOTB  D,  (p.  97.) 

Mr.  Ramsay,  a  Sootohman,  passed  from  Anglicanism  to  Socinianism,  thence 
to  pure- Deism,  and  finally  to  a  universal  Pyrrhonism.  Having  consulted  Fin$- 
lon,  he  was  reoonveHed  to  Christianity  and  became  a  Catholic  Mr.  Ramsay 
has  himself  left  us  the  interesting  conversation  which  resulted  in  his  conversion. 
We  shall  quote  that  port  of  it  which  pointe  out  the  limite  of  reason  and  of 
faith.  He  had  proved  to  Mr.  Ramsay  the  authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
and  the  excellent  morality  which  they  contain.  "  But,  monseigneur,"  asked  Mr. 
R.,  "how  is  it  that  the  Bible  presente  so  strange  a  contrast  of  luminous  truths 
and  obscure  dogmas  7  I  should  like  to  see  those  sublime  notions  of  which  you 
have  just  spoken,  apart  f^m  what  the  prieste  denominate  mgtteriet,"  F£n£lon 
answered : — "  Why  should  we  reject  that  light  which  consoles  the  heart  because 
it  is  mingled  with  obscurity  which  humbles  the  intellect  ?  Should  not  the  true 
religion  elevate  and  lower  man' by  show)"'-  Mm  at  once  his  greatness  and  his 
weakness?  You  have  not,  as  yet,  •-  ..luciently  enlarged  view  of  Christianity. 
68*  2T 
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It  ii  not  oslj  a  boljr  law  that  pnriAei  tlia  hMrt;  it  U  alto  a  Dyitariom  wtsdom 
that  lubdnM  tha  nndentapdiag.  It  ii  a  oontlaoal  ■aeriflea^  bjr  whioh  oar  whola 
baing  payi  homaga  to  the  Sapreme  Raaton.  Bjr  praotidng  Ita  norality,  wt  n- 
nooBoa  plaarant  through  lore  far  Inflnita  Baaafy.  By  bellariBg  iti  myitariM, 
wa  laarUlea  our  idoai  through  respaot  for  Bteroal  Truth.  Without  thia  twofold 
■aorUoa  of  our  thought!  and  our  paiiioni,  the  holooaul  would  be  imperfect— 
the  Tietim  would  be  defeetiTe.  It  ii  thus  that  man  entirely  diaappean  in 
preience  of  the  Being  of  beingi.  We  are  not  to  examine  wlwther  it  if  neoetaarjr 
for  Sod  to  rereal  to  us  myiteriei  in  order  to  humble  our  undentaadiag.  The 
queation  la  whether  or  not  he  haa  roTealed  them.  If  he  baa  apokent  ob«{dienoe 
and  lore  cannot  be  aeparatad.  Chriatianity  ia  a  fltot  Aa  you  admit  the  otI- 
denoea  of  thia  fact,  yon  can  no  longer  examine  what  you  are  to  beliere  or  not 
to  belieye.  All  the  difflcnltiea  whioh  you  have  auggeated  Taniah  at  onoe  when 
the  mind  ia  cured  of  its  preaumptlon.  It  ia  eaay  then  to  beli^  that  the  DiTine 
Nature  and  tha  order  of  Divine  Providence  are  wrapjMd  in  myateiy  impene- 
trable to  our  weak  reason.  The  Inllnite  Being  muat  be  ineomprehensible  to 
hia  ereatorea.  On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  a  Legislator  whoaa  law  ia  altogether 
divine,  who  provea  hia  miaaion  by  miraonlons  facts,  the  evidence  of  which  it  ia 
Impossible  to  reject ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  mysteries  that  baffle  our  under- 
atanding.  What  are  we  to  do  between  these  two  embarrassing  extremes  of  a 
olear  revelation  and  an  impenetrable  obscurity  f  Our  only  resource  is  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  our  intellect— a  aaerillee  which  forma  a  part  of  the  worship 
which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Doea  not  Ood  possess  an  infinite  know- 
ledge which  we  have  not  t  If  he  makes  known  some  part  of  it  by  supernatural 
means,  we  are  no  longer  to  examine  into' the  nature  of  what  is  revealed,  but  into 
the  certainty  of  the  revelation.  Mysteries  appear  to  na  to  be  inconaiatent  with- 
out in  reality  being  ao.  Thia  apparent  ineonsistency  prooeeds  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  mind,  which  doea  not  embrace  a  aufficiently  axtensive  knowledge 
to  aea  the  accord  between  our  natural  ideas  and  supernatural  trutha." 

NOTB  B,  (p.  108.) 

In  the  polyglott  of  Anthony  Xibct,  we  read:— 

VMlgate — Ego  aum  Dominua  Dens  tuns. 

Stptuagint — "Eya  tifX  K6fiot  i  OtSt  m3. 

Latin  of  Chaldaio  text — Ego  Dominus  tnus. 

Walton's  polyglott  has  the  same  reading  as  above  tat  the  Vnlgate  and  Septn- 
agint 

Latin  of  Sjfriao  vertion — Ego  sum  Dominus  Deus  tuna. 

Latin  interlinear  veriion  in  the  Hibttte — Bt  e  terra  JBgypti  ednxi  te,  qui 
tuns  Dominus  Dens  ego. 

Latin  o/the  Samaritan  Hebrew — Ego  sum  Dominus  Deus  tuna. 

Latin  of  the  Arabic  veriion— 'Ego  sum  Deus  Dominus  trna. 


NOTB  F,  (p.  107.) 

The  tmtha  of  the  Scripture  may  be  traced  even  among  the  savages  of  the 
New  World. 
"You  may  have  perceived,"  says  Charlevoix,  "in  the  fhble  of  Atahensio 
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drlvMi  flfom  hMren,  Mm*  TMttgM  of  th«  hbtoty  pf  th«  flnt  womMi  ImnUiMl  from 
the  teRMtrial  paradlM  ia  paBiabmml  of  her  diiobedlenee,  ud  the  tnditloii  of 
the  deluge  u  well  m  the  ark  in  whieh  Noah  wm  nved  with  hie  flunilj.  Thie 
ebrewMtuioe  leads  me  to  rejeot  the  opbuloii  of  Father  Aeoita,  who  pietenda  that 
thii  tradition  reletei  to  ,iome  partienlar  deluge  ia  Amerioa.  In  teet,  the  Algoa- 
qniai,  and  almoit  all  the  tribee  that  ipeak  their  laagnage,  mppoilng  the  eiea- 
tlon  of  the  flnt  man,  eay  that  hie  poaterity  haring  almoet  entirely  periihed  by 
a  general  inundation,  JfeMon,  or,  ae  others  eall  him,  Saktt-ekaek,  who  nw  the 
whole  earth  buried  under  the  water,  doipatehed  a  orow  to  the  iMttom  of  the 
abyea  in  order  to  bring  him  lome  earth ;  but  the  orow  haring  iUled  in  it*  mie- 
ilon,  ha  eent  a  muak-rat,  whiofa  wae  more  eueeeeiAil]  that  with  the  earth 
brought  him  by  thie  animal  he  restored  the  world  to  Its  former  state ;  that  he 
pieroed  the  trees  that  eonld  be  seen  with  arrows,  whieh  were  ohanged  into 
branehes ;  that  he  aeeompUshed  many  other  wonders ;  that,  in  aeknowledgment 
of  the  servloes  rendered  by  the  musk-iat,  he  married  a  female  of  that  spedaa 
of  animal,  and  repeopled  tlie  earth ;  that  he  eommnnieated  his  immortality  to 
a  eertain  sarage,  in  a  small  paekage,  whieh  he  forbade  him  to  open  under  pais 
of  losing  the  preetons  gift"  . 

Father  Bonohel)  in  his  letter  to  the  .Bishop  of  Arranohes,  gives  the  meet 
ourioua  partieulars  respeeting  the  reeemblaneo  between  the  Lidian  fhbles  and 
the  prinoipal  truths  of  our  religion  and  the  traditions  of  Serlpture;  and  the 
Aslatio  Researehes  eonlirm  the  aoeount  of  that  learned  Frenoh  missionary. 

"Most  of  the  Indians," says  Boudiet,  "assert  that  the  nuqierons  deities 
whom  they  now  adore  are  but  inferior  gods,  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being,: 
who  is  alike  the  Lord  of  gods  and  men.  This  idea  whieh  they  hare  of  a  being 
infinitely  superior  to  other  dlTinities,  shows  at  leaat  that  their  anoeston 
adored  only  one  Qod,  and  that  polytheism  was  introduoed  among  them  in  the 
same  way  in  whieh  it  was  among  all  idolatrous  nations. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  primitiTO  knowledge  is  a  elear  proof  of  any  in- 
tereourse  having  existed  between  the  Indians  and  the  Bgjrptians  or  Jews.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  without  any  snoh  idd,  has  engraved 
this  fundamental  truth  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  that  it  eaanot  be  altered 
except  by  the  inordinacy  and  corruption  of  their  hearts.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  Uieir  belief  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
other  similar  truths. 

"They  maintain  that  Bmma,  one  of  the  three  inferior  gods,  has  received  the 
power  of  creating,  and  that  he  created  the  first  man  from  the  slime  of  the  earth, 
and  placed  him  in  Okortam — a  delightful  garden,  abounding  in  every  kind  of  fruity 
and  having  a  tree  the  product  of  which  would  impart  immortality  if  it  were 
permitted  to  eat  it.  It  would  be  strange  that  people  should  have  formed  so 
exact  an  idea  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it  tma 
others.  In  their  desire  to  obtain  immortality,  they  had  recourse  to  the  tree  of 
life,  and  succeeded  in  their  design.  But  tite  ihmous  serpen^  called  CSI«tem, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  the  tree,  was  enraged  upon  discovering  that 
it  had  been  used  by  the  inferior  gods;  and  he  poured  forth  a  great  quantity  of 
poison,  which  was  felt  over  the  whole  earth,  and  would  have  proved  fiital  to 
all  men,  had  not  the  god  OMven  interposed,  and,  taking  compassion  upon 
mankind,  swallowed  the  poison  which  the  wicked  serpent  has  spread  abroad. 

"Here  is  another  fable.    The  god  Boulren,  who  had  the  power  of  destroy- 
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ing  orMtod  bilngi,  tmtMi  one  day  the  rsiolatioD  to  drown  thtm ;  but  FbAwM, 
the  pnierrtr  of  oreatum,  being  •ware  of  hit  deiign,  •ppewed  to  SatH«varti, 
hl«  chief  oonfldant,  informed  him  of  wlwt  Routrtn  eontempiated,  end  told  him 
tbftt  he  would  provide  %  large  Teuel  m  the  meeni  of  MTing  him,  and  of  pre- 
lerring  what  would  be  reqoieite  for  repeopling  the  world,  all  whieh  reallj 
happened. 

"  Theie  Indiani  alio  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  their  penitenti,  who,  like 
the  patrlaroh  Abraham,  waa  on  the  point  of  laerifloing  hli  ion  to  one  of  the 
goda,  aa  he  had  been  required  to  do;  but  wiioee  good  will  wai  aeeepted  by  the 
divinity,  and  diipenaed  him  from  the  eseoution  of  the  act 

"  Thna,  aa  we  find  the  hiatory  of  the  creation,  of  the  tempter,  of  the  flood,  of 
Abraham,  you  will  likewiae  diaoovor  in  the  Indian  mythology  the  notion  of  a 
great  chief  who  waa  ezpoied  in  a  rlTcr,  but,  having  been  wiUidrawn  f^om  thia 
<l*i>gor>  grew  up,  became  the  leader  of  hia  companion!,  defeated  their  enemiea, 
and  conducted  tiiem  aafely  through  the  waten  of  the  aea.  You  will  aliC  fled 
acme  reremblancea  to  the  Hebrew  cnatoma  and  eeremoniea,  eapecially  ancb  u 
relate  to  pnriflcationa  and  that  inriolable  law  which  forbida  peraona  to  natr> 
out  of  their  own  tribe  or  eaate.  Here  we  trace  Moaea  and  the  book  of  L«tria> 
ova.  The  aacred  book  of  the  Indiana  ii  called  Vidam,  for  which  they  have  a 
profound  veneration,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Pentatcurli. 
What  ia  atill  more  extraordinary,  they  retain  a  conftiaed  noUon  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  formerly  preached  to  them.  Their  three  principal  goda  are  Bruma, 
Viihnu,  and  Rontren.  'Yon  muat»'  aaid  one  of  the  BmJimina,  'repreientto 
yonraclf  Ood  and  hia  three  difliarent  namea,  which  correapond  to  hia  three  prin- 
cipal attribntea,  very  much  aa  thoae  triangular  pyramidi  which  atand  before 
the  gate  of  aome  tcmplei.' " 

Thia  mythology  alludBa  atill  more  plainly  to  the  myatery  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  ia  ttnireraally  admitted  among  the  Ibdiani  that  thi  .'.^eity  hai  aeveral  timea 
become  incarnate,  and  almoit  all  believe  that  on  theao  ov  >!;;  /iona  it  waa  Viibnn, 
the  aecond  of  their  goda,  who  aaaumed  the  fbrm  of  man  and  appeared  thua  in 
the  character  of  a  Saviour.  Theae  people  have  alao  notiona  and  practlcea 
which  recall  very  forcibly  the  aacramenta  of  baptiam  and  penance,  and  even 
the  holy  Buohariat 


KOTS  a,  (p.  121.) 

"Chronology  ia  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  bladdcra  Aill  of  wind)  it  hai 
aunk  under  all  thoae  who,  while  walking  upon  ii^  imagined  that  they  were 
treading  upon  aolid  ground.  We  have  at  the  preaent  day  eighiy  aystema,  not 
one  of  which  ia  true. 

"We  reckon,  aaid  the  Babyloniana,  478,600  yeara  of  celeatial  obaervationa. 
A  Pariaian  oomca  to  them:  Your  account,  aaya  he,  ia  correct;  your  yeara  were 
daya  of  the  aolar  year;  they  make  1297  of  our  yeara,  ftrom  Atlaa,  King  of  Africi^ 
a  great  aatronomer,  to  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babylon. 

"  Thia  new-comer  fVom  Paria  needed  only  to  have  aaid  to  the  Chaldeana, 
You  are  exaggeratora,  and  our  anocatora  were  ignorant  fellowa ;  nationa  are 
anbject  to  too  many  revolutiona  to  preaerve  aatronomioal  oaloulationa  for  4736 
centurica ;  and  aa  to  Atlaa,  King  of  the  Moora,  nobody  knowa  at  what  time  he 
lived.    Pythagoraa  had  juat  aa  much  reaaon  to  pretend  that  he  had  been  a 
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•oak,  H  yoa  to  bout  of  fh*  art  of  obNTTftttoa."— Volutn,  Qtun.  Envelop, 
torn*  8,  p.  69,  ut  Okronok 

NOTB  H,  (p.  136.) 

Ikii  pMb,  for  muy  nmoiii,  tb»t  tho  ladiaiii  who  npw  lahabtt  North  Amo- 
riok  ooald  not  bare  oonitmoted  Uio  works  whloh  are  nod  on  tho  bnaki  of  tho 
Soioto.  MorooTor,  they  all  agroo  In  tajing  that  whon  tholr  anooitort  eama  to 
thoie  WMtom  wildi  thoy  found  thofo  mini  in  tho  lamo  itato  in  wbioh  wo  ba> 
hold  them.  Aro  thoy  remain!  of  tho  Mozloan  oiriliiationr  Nothing  of  tho 
kind,  however,  ii  to  bo  met  with  either  in  Mexico  or  Pern.  Theio  monnmenta 
alao  indicate  a  knowledge  of  iron,  and  a  more  adranoed  state  of  the  artt  than 
extited  In  the  New  World.  Add  to  this  that  tho  empire  of  Honteinma  did 
not  extend  so  far  to  the  east*  sineo  the  Natohes  and  Ohickasaws,  when  they 
left  New  Mexico,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  discorered  on 
the  banks  of  the  ifMeita««64'  only  wandering  hordes. 

These  fortifications  hoTO  been  attributed  to  Ferdinand  do  Soto;  but  how  can 
we  suppose  that  that  Spaniard,  who,  with  his  few  adrentnrers,  remained  only 
three  years  in  the  Florldas,  had  tho  force  or  leisure  to  raise  those  enormous 
works?  Moreover,  the  form  of  the  tombs,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  ruins,  has 
no  correspondence  with  the  customs  and  arts  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  cer- 
tain, too,  that  the  conqueror  of  Florida  did  not  penetrate  beyond  OhattalUlal, ». 
Village  of  the  Chlekasaws,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Mobile  BWer.  In  shor<» 
these  monuments  aro  traceable  to  a  period  much  more  remote  than  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  We  noticed  among  these  ruins  an  old  decayed  oak,  which 
had  grown  over  the  ruins  of  another  oak  which  had  fallen  at  its  base,  and  no- 
thing of  which  remained  bat  the  bark.  The  latter  had  also  risen  upon  Its  pre- 
decessor, and  this  one  again  had  sprung  up  in  the  same  way.  The  locality  of 
the  two  last  was  discerned  by  the  intersection  of  two  circles  of  red  and  petrified 
sap,  which  could  be  seen  even  with  the  ground,  by  removing  a  thick  covering 
consisting  of  leaves  and  moss.  Now,  if  we  allow  only  three  centurfes  to  each 
of  these  oaks,  we  shall  have  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  years  that  has  psued 
over  those  ruins. 

If  we  continue  this  historical  investigation,  (which,  however,  aifords  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  men,)  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  rational 
theory  respecting  the  people  who  raised  these  ancient  works.  The  Welch 
chronicles  tell  us  of  a  certain  Madoo,  son  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  who,  being  dis- 
contented in  his  own  country,  embarked  in  1170,  directed  his  course  to  the 
west,  discovered  a  fertile  land,  returned  to  England,  and  then,  with  twelve 
vessels,  went  back  to  the  new  region  which  he  had  found.  It  Is  sidd  that  there 
are  still  to  bo  found,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  white  Indians,  who  are 
Christians  and  speak  the  Celtic  language.  Even  suppoeing  Madoc  and  his 
party  to  have  landed  in  America,  it  seems  to  us  plain  enough  that  they  could 
not  have  oonstmoted  the  immense  works  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes,  who  were  then  very  skil- 
tal  in  navigation,  disoovered  Iceland,  whence  they  passed  to  a  region  farther 


■  This  li  the  true  name  of  the  HisslislppI  or  Hesehuiippi,  and  slgnlllee  the  UardtifiMer 
<lfioaUrt.  Bee  Dnprat,  ChorleTolz,  and  other  timvellers.  We  speak  here  ftcm  our  own 
inTettigatlons  also. 
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WMt,  e»U«d  VMmtd,  oa  Meoonk  of  th«  anaiMroM  tIbm  whieh  tbty  (band 
than.i  Tk«r«  «ui  learMly  b«  •  doubt  that  thli  eoattatat  waf  AoMriaa,  aad 
that  tha  Siquimaaz  of  Labrador  arc  tha  daieaadaati  of  tho  Danoi.  It  I*  pr*. 
taadad  alio  that  tho  Gault  found  thoir  way  to  Amerioa  |  but  aolthor  tha  8«aB' 
dtaaTiaoi,  nor  tha  Oolta  of  Amorloa  or  Nonatria,  hara  laA  anj  monunoala 
■imllar  to  thoN  whioh  wo  are  now  Making  to  authtntieata. 

It  may  parhapi  bo  nld  that  tho  Phoaniolani  or  Oartkaganiaai,  in  thoir  com- 
noroial  intaroonna  with  Botlea,  (now  Andaluf la,)  tho  Britiah  or  Scilljr  Iilaada, 
(formorly  Oanlt«idaa,)  or  tho  woatom  ooaat  of  Aftioa,*  wero  drivon  upon  tha 
Amoriean  ihora.  Soma  writon  pretond  that  tha  Oarthafoniant  had  rtgalar 
aolontoa  thora,  whioh,  from  politieal  rlowt,  wera  afterward  abandoned.  If 
■ueh  had  been  the  oaie,  whj  waa  not  tome  reatlge  of  Phcenieian  manneri 
ibuad  among  tho  OarAibeant,  among  the  uragei  of  Oniana,  of  Paraguay,  or 
tran  of  Florida  f  Why  are  the  ruine  of  whioh  we  apeak  in  the  interior  of 
Korth  Amerioa,  rather  than  in  aome  part  of  South  Ameriea  oppoaite  to  the 
AfHoan  ahorof 

There  are  other  writera  who  are  inalfaied  to  make  the  Jewi  the  anthora  of 
thaae  monumenti,  and  oontand  that  the  Ophir  of  the  Boriptnrea  la  looated  in 
the  Weat  Indiea.  It  waa  aaaerted  by  Oolambua  that  he  had  aeen  the  rauaina 
of  Solomon'a  ftimaoea  in,  the  minea  of  Oibao.  We  may  add  that  many  oaatooia 
of  the  aaragei  appear  to  be  of  Jewiah  origin,  aneh  aa  breaking  tho  boati  of 
the  riotim  at  the  aaored  repaat,  oonauming  the  whole  offering,  baring  plaoaa 
of  retirement  for  the  pnriiioation  of  women.  The  inforaneea,  howorar,  from 
tbeae  faota,  amount  to  Tory  little;  for  why,  if  the  abora>mentioned  hypotbeiia 
were  eorreot,  would  we  And  among  the  Harona  a  language  aad  a  deity  rather 
Greek  than  Jewiah  f  la  it  not  remarkable  that  Aru-Koni  ahould  be  the 
god  of  war  in  the  Athenian  oitadel  and  in  the  fort  of  the  Iroquoia?  The 
moat  Judloloua  oritloa  are  deoidedly  oppoaed  to  the  tranamigration  of  the 
laraelltea  to  Lonlalana,  proTing  rery  clearly  that  Ophir  waa  on  the 
Afrioan  eoaat* 

Aa  to  the  Bgyptiana,  they  opened,  oloaed,  and  reanmed  again,  the  oommeroe 
of  Taprobane  (now  Ceylon)  by  the  Peraian  Gulf;  but  were  they  aeqnaintad 
with  the  fourth  continent?  We  anawer  that  the  rnlna  of  Ohio  exhibit  no 
traoea  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Tho  bonea  found  there  are  not  embalmed, 
and  the  akeletona  are  In  a  reonmbent,  not  Tortioal,  poaition.  Moreorer,  how  la 
It  that  none  of  theae  ancient  worka  are  met  with  from  the  aea-coa«t  to  tha 
Allegbeniear  Why  are  they  all  concealed  beyond  thia  chain  of  mountainif 
Whatever  people  may  be  auppoaed  to  haTo  eatabliahed  a  colony  in  America, 
they  muat  hare  firat  inhabited  the  plain  between  the  monntalna  and  the 
Atlantic  ooaat,  before  they  penetrated  a  dlatanoe  of  four  hundred  leaguea  to  the 
region  where  the  ruina  in  qneation  are  found ;  unleia  it  bo  aaid  (what  is  not 
deroid  of  probability)  that  the  former  ahore  of  the  ocean  waa  at  the  bate  of 
tho  Apalachian  and  Allegheny  ridgei,  and  that  the  watera  aubieqnently 
receded  from  PenniylTania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.* 


t  KaU.,  JWr.  i  Vhiit.  du  Dan. 

■  Fide  Stralw,  Ptol^  Hun.,  Ptrip.  d'AnTiU.,  «c.  *  Vide  Saur.  d'AnTlll. 

*  We  iay  nothlog  of  the  Qneki,  and  particularly  the  peopla  of  Bbodea,  beoaoia  tbey 
raraly  went  beyond  the  Madlterraneon,  althongh  they  wera  w«U  akUled  in  naTigatlon. 


*l 
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KOTI  I,  (p.  1st.) 

Vrtrat  hu  don*  th«  mm  thing  for  th«  OhiaM*,  ud  Ballljr  bti  in  llkt 
■MMT  ndaoad  tbalr  otu-oaolour,  m  wtll  m  that  of  Um  Bgyptiaaa  and  Ohal- 
dMna,  to  tht  •ompvtation  of  tht  8«ptaagiat.  ThM«  aathon  oaaaol  b« 
paetad  of  partfallty  ta  oar  oplaioa.    (8aa  Baillj,  teat  L) 


MOTB  K,  (p.  186.) 

Bnffoa,  who  wa«  aa  aaxtoaa  to  n«OB«ila  hia  ijataa  with  tha  book  of  Ckaaal% 
mada  tha  orlglo  of  tha  world  aora  raawta,  hy  eanildaring  aaeh  of  tha  alz  daya 
mantloned  bjr  Motaa  aa  a  long  aarlai  of  agea;  but  it  moat  bo  admittad  thai 
hia  argnmanta  ara  not  aaloalatad  to  giro  mneh  waight  to  hIa  eoajaoturaa.  It 
would  bo  oMlaaa  to  my  mora  oonearalng  thta  ■jrittm,  whieh  la  wholly  oror* 
thrown  by  tha  flnl  prineiploi  of  nataral  phUoaophj  and  ehemiatiyi  or  to  auka 
any  remarki  oii  tha  formation  of  tbo  earth,  dataohed  ftrom  tha  bmii  of  tha  aoa 
by  tha  obltqna  adUlaion  of  aoomat,  and  raddanly  nljaotad  to  tha  lawaof  grarlta- 
tion  which  goronuha  calaitlal  bodiaa;  or  tho gmdnaloooUngof  thaaarth,  whlah 
prainppoMi  tha  wma  hamoganaooraoM  In  tha  globo  aa  in  tha  eannon-ball 
which  waa  aiad  ft>r  an  axparlmont}  or  tha  ftnrmatioB  of  moantaint  of  tho  flnt 
ordar,  whioh  Impliaa  tha  tranimntatioB  of  argiUaoaona  into  ailioaoni  oarth,  Aa. 

Wa  might  iwaU  thta  llit  of  lyitomt,  whieh,  after  all,  aro  nothing  but  tyi- 
tam«.  They  hare  dattroyad  aaeh  other,  and,  to  tho  nnbiaatad  mind,  thay  hara 
never  proved  any  thing  againit  tha  tmth  of  tha  Holy  Sorlplarei.  (Baa  tha 
admirable  Commentary  on  Ganatla,  by  Blonar.  Da  Luo,  and  the  £«ft«rt  of  tht 
learned  Baler.) 


NOTB  L,  (p.  188.) 

To  oompleta  what  wa  have  nld  on  tha  axiitenea  of  God  and  tho  immortality 
of  tho  loal,  wo  ihall  here  prarant  the  mataphytieal  prooA  of  theao  tratha 
Thay  ara  all  darivad  from  atalter,  aiol^  and  thovgk$, 

1.  Matttr. 

FiRgT  PnopoBiTioir.— Something  baa  eziated  firom  all  atamlty}  and  It  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  that  lomathing  exiiti. 

SacoHD  PBOPoamoK. — Something  hai  asiitad  from  all  atemity,  and  mnit 
be  independent  and  immatable.  Otherwiio,  there  would  bo  an  indnlta  lao- 
oeeaion  of  oausee  and  eSeeta  without  a  first  oaaee,  which  ia  a  oonlradletion. 

Third  PBOPOiiTioN.-^Something  haa  oziatad  from  all  eternity,  independent 
and  immutable,  and  ia  not  matter.' 

Proof. — If  it  were  matter,  thia  matter  would  exist  naoosaarily.  But  matter 
could  not  exist  necessarily  without  ita  modes  being  also  neoessary.  These, 
however,  are  suljeot  to  perpetaal  change,  as  ezporienoo  teaches. 

Fourth  PROPOgiTioM. — Something  has  existed  from  all  eternity  independent 
and  immutable,  whioh  is  not  matter,  and  whioh  is  necessarily  one. 

Proof, — If  two  independent  principles  could  exist  together,  we  oonoelve 
that  one  might  exist  alone,  since  he  has  no  need  of  the  other.  But,  in  thia 
case,  neither  of  these  principles  would  exist  necessarily,  and,  therefore,  tharo 
can  only  ba  one  independent  or  necessary  being. 
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Fifth  Proposition.— Something  has  existed  flrom  all  eternity,  Independent 
and  immntable,  wliiolt  is  not  matter,  whioli  is  necessarily  one,  and  a  ftee 
agenL 

Proof, — If  the  Snpreme  Cause  were  not  a  free  agent,  that  which  exists 
aetaalljr  could  neyer  liave  existed.    Therefore,  Ac. 

Sixth  PROPOsinoir. — Something  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  Ac,  which 
is  a  f^ee  agent,  and  is  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  good,  and  supreme  in  all  per> 
feotion. 

Proof. — If  there  were  any  limit  to  the'  perfections  of  the  Eternal  Being, 
snoh  limitation  would  proceed  either  from  himself  or  from  some  other  cause. 
But  neither  can  be  supposed ;  for  he  is  independent  of  other  causes,  and  there 
is  no  incompatibility  between  his  self-existence  and  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection.   Therefore,  Ac. 

Kow,  the  Being  that  possesses  all  these  attributes  is  Qod. 

2.  Jfotton. 

Motion  is  either  essential  to  matter  or  commnnioatod  to  it    If  it  were 

I  essential,  the   component   parte   of  matter   would  be  always   in  motion. 

But  there    are  many  bodies   in  a  state  of   repose:    therefore,   motion   is 

not  essential  to  matter,  but  communicated  to  it  by  some  being  out  of  the 

material  order. 

"  Is  it  not  surprising,"  says  Cicero,  "to  find  men  who  believe  that  certain 
solid  and  indivisible  bodies  move  by  their  own  natural  weight,  and  that  the 
beautiful  world  around  us  has  been  formed  by  the  casual  aggregation  of  those 
bodies  ?  If  any  one  can  believe  this  possible,  why  should  he  not  believe  that 
if  a  number  of  characters  of  gold  or  any  other  substance,  representing  the 
twenty-one  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  thrown  upon  the  ground,  they  would 
fall  precisely  in  that  order  which  would  compose  the  AnnaU  of  Enniyut  I 
doubt  whether  a  single  verse  would  thus  be  formed  by  chance.  But  how  can 
men  assert  that  corpuscles,  which  have  neither  color,  quality,  or  feeling,  and 
which  are  always  fioating  about  at  hap-hasard,  could  have  formed  the  world, 
or,  rather,  can  produce  every  moment  innumerable  worlds  to  toke  the  place  of 
others  ?  If  the  concourse  of  atoms  can  make  a  world,  why  could  it  not  pro- 
duce something  much  easier  of  formation, — for  instance,  a  portico,  a  temple, 
a  house,  a  city  ?"' 

"  As  all  the  sects  agree,"  says  Bayle,  "  that  the  laws  of  motion  cannot  pro- 
duce— I  will  not  say  a  mill,  a  clock,  but — the  most  simple  tool  in  the  shop  of 
a  locksmith,  how  could  they  produce  the  body  of  a  dog,  or  even  a  rose  or  a 
pomegranate?  To  think  of  explaining  these  resulte  by  the  sters  or  by  sub- 
stantial forms  is  pitiful.  There  must  be  a  cause  that  has  an  idea  of  its  work 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  means  of  producing  it.  All  this  is  necessary  in 
him  who  makes  a  watoh  or  builds  a  ship :  how  muoh  more  is  it  requisite  for 
the  organisation  of  living  beings !"' 

"  If  we  suppose,"  says  Crousaz,  "  the  eternal  existence  and  motion  of  atoms, 
we  might  infer  that,  in  coming  together,  they  formed  certain  masses,  and  that 
these  masses  were  adapted  to  oertein  effects.  But  there  is  an  infinite  difference 
between  this  and  supposing  that  these  masses,  formed  by  the  fortuitous  oon- 


•  Ih  JVotura  Dtar.,  U.  87. 


•  Art.  SimuaiA,  note  0. 
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eoune  of  atoma,  Miamed  a  regular  n-.Tan(;«meDt,  and  ihe  propertiea  of  iom« 
were  precisely  auoh  as  were  required  by  the  otiiera. 

"  If  yon  had  ten  tioketa,  natitbcred  1,  2,  3,  Ac,  and  folded  up,  how  many 
trials  would  be  neoeaaary  beforo  you  w  luld  arrange  them  in  auoh  order  that 
number  1  would  come  first,  no  nber  2  second,  and  ao  on  aa  far  as  number  10? 

The  difficulty  of  arranging  many  thinga,  without  the  exercise  of  any 

disoemment,  increases  always  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  the  number 

of  penuDtationa As  an  example  of  their  multiplicity,  a  and  b  may 

be  combined  in  two  way»— a6,  ba;  abo  in  six  different  ways,  and  abed  in 
twenty- four. 

"  Infinity,  arranged  two-and-two,  would  reach  infinity What  sources 

of  confusion !    What  infinitude  of  disorder  I    What  endless  forma  of  chaos  I 

To  say  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  regular  combination  took  place 

would  be  supposing  an  infinite  rep^ilarity  in  the  midst  of  confusion ;  for  it 
wonid  be  to  sappose  that  all  the  difi'erent  combinations  ad  infinitum  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  order,  and,  in  this  way,  the  regular  combination  had 
taken  its  place  in  this  succession,  as  if  some  intelligence  bod  made  this 
arrangement."' 

This  kind  of  reasoning  has  great  weight,  and  ia  well  auited  to  minda  that 
require  mathematical  evidence.  Some  infldela  have  supposed  that  they  alone 
can  produce  demonstrations  by  a  4-  6,  and  that  Christians  trust  altogether  to 

their  imagination But  has  not  Leibnitz,  in  his  TModiefe,  proved  the 

existence  of  Qod  by  a  geometrical  process  ?  Have  not  Huyghens,  Keil,  Mar- 
oalle,  and  a  hundred  others,  presented  similar  theorems  ?  Plato  called  the 
Deity  the  Eternal  Oeometrioian,  and  Archimedes  haa  left  us  the  most 
beautiful  and  moat  atrikihg  symbol  of  the  Divinity — a  triangle  inacribed 
in  a  circle 

The  abaurdity  of  thoae  who  look  upon  the  world  as  the  result  of  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  atoms  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by  Hancock: — 

"  Suppose  all  men  to  be  blind,  and  commanded,  while  in  this  state,  to  report 
themselves  on  the  plains  of  Meaopotamia:  how  many  agea  would  be  required 
before  they  would  make  their  way  to  this  oommon  rendezroua?  Would  they 
ever  reach  it  7  This,  however,  would  be  much  easier  of  execution  for  mbn 
than  for  the  atoms  of  Democritua  to  accomplish  what  he  ascribea  to  them. 
But,  admitting  that  ao  fortunate  a  combination  ia  not  impossible,  how  happena 
it  that  nothing  new  ia  produced,  and  that  the  same  chance  that  collected  the 
atoma  for  the'  formation  of  the  universe  has  not  scattered  them  for  its  de- 
struction 7  Will  it  be  said  that  they  are  hold  together  by  the  principles  of 
attraction  and  gravitation  7  But  this  principle  of  attraction  and  gravitation 
either  preceded  or  followed  the  formation  of  the  universe.  If  it  preceded  it, 
why  was  its  action  auspcnded  7  If  it  followed  it,  whence  did  it  proceed  7  Did 
it  not  spring  from  some  other  source  than  matter,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
susceptible  of  motion  in  any  direction  7  If  it  be  said  that  nature  maintains  her- 
self in  this  permanent  state,  this  nature,  according  to  the  system  of  Dcmooritus, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  fortuitous  concourse  which,  as  ia  readily  conceived, 
cannot  explain  the  conservation  of  the  world  any  more  than  its  formation.' 

To  escape  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  supposition  that  the  world  waa 


*  Sxamen  du  Pi/rroaiKntt  sect.  vlii.  p.  420. 
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*Onth*  Sxiiltnet  of  God,  sect  t. 
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formad  by  the  motion  of  matter,  Spinoia,  after  Strabo,  mainti^ned  that  there 
IB  only  one  substance  in  the  world,  and  that  substance  is  Qod,  combining  matter 
and  spirit  and  the  attributes  of  thought  and  extension.  Thus,  my  foot,  my 
hand,  a  stone,  all  the  physical  and  moral  accidents  of  life,  are  parts  of  the 
Deity.  The  pagans  made  gods  out  of  the  vilest  objects  on  earth;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  an  atheist  to  deify,  in  one  eternal  substance,  all  the  crimes  and 
infirmities  of  the  world.  When  Ood  has  retired  from  a  man,  his  mind  becomes 
the  theatre  of  strange  thoughts,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  skilful 
porson  to  explain.  The  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which  is  the  most  impious  and 
untenable  of  all  systems,  has  been  completely  refuted  by  Bayle,  Clarke,  Leib- 
nits,  CrouMS,  and  others.  i 

It  would  be  useless  to  invoke  the  contempt  of  our  readers  upon  the/oim*  and 
qualitiu  of  matter  of  Anaximander,  or  the  pUutie  form*  of  the  Stoics,  which, 
according  to  them,  effected  the  order  of  the  universe.  Infidels  themselves  have 
refuted  these  reveries.  Nothing  remains  then  but  the  law  of  neceuity  for  ex- 
plaining the  existence  of  the  universe.  But  this  necessity  was  either  created 
or  uncreated.  If  the  former,  who  orvated  it?  If  the  latter,  that  necessity 
which  arranges  all  things,  which  produces  so  admirable  an  order,  which  is  one, 
indivisible,  and  without  extension,  is  no  other  than  Qod. 

8.  Thought. 

Whence  proceeds  human  thought,  and  what  is  its  nature?  It  is  either 
matter,  motion,  or  repose; — matter,  or  its  two  accidents,  as  nothing  else  exists 
in  the  universe.  That  thought  is  not  material  is  plain  enough.  That  it  is 
not>  the  repose  of  matter  is  also  manifest,  since  thought  implies  movement 
But  is  it  a  material  motion,  or  an  effect  of  material  motion? 

If  thought  is  an  effect  of  motion,  or  motion  itself,  it  must  resemble  it  Now, 
the  effect  of  motion  is  to  break,  to  disunite,  to  displace,  while  thought  neither 
separates  bodies  nor  puts  them  in  motion.  Motion  itself  is  a  change  of  situa- 
tion, while  thought  never  leaves  its  seat,  and  moves  without  losing  its  repose. 

Motion  has  its  measure  and  its  degrees ;  thought,  on  the  contrary,  is  indivisi- 
ble.   There  is  no  fourth  or  half  of  a  thought;  it  is  one. 

The  motion  of  matter  has  its  bounds,  which  prevent  it  i^m  extending  beyond 
a  certain  space.  Thought  travels  in  infinite  space.  How  could  we  conceive  an 
atom  starting  from  the  human  brain  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  at  the 
same  instant  reaching  heaven  and  earth,  yet  without  leaving  the  brain  ?  If  it 
did  leave  it,  it  would  exist  out  of  man,  and  would  no  longer  be  man  himself. 

Motion  has  only  a  present  action,  while  thought  embraces  the  past  and  the 
fliture.  Hope,  for  instance,  is  a  future  movement;  but  how  could  a  material 
movement  in  the  iUture  exist  at  the  present  time  ? 

Thought,  therefore,  is  not  material  motion.    Is  it  on  effect  of  this  motion  ? 

Thought  cannot  be  an  effect  of  motion,  because  an  effect  cannot  be  more 
noble  than  its  cause,  or  a  consequence  more  powerfVil  than  its  principle.  Now, 
thought  is  more  noble  and  powerful  than  motion,  since  it  has  an  apprehension 
of  the  latter,  which  does  not  apprehend  it,  and  in  the  least  moment  of  time 
traverses  a  space  which  motion  could  not  travel  over  in  a  thousand  ages. 

If  you  say  that  thought  is  neither  motion  nor  the  effect  of  an  interior  motion 
of  the  brain,  but  an  agitation  produced  by  an  external  cause,  you  only  go  over 
the  same  ground;  for  this  agitation  is  motion,  and,  if  motion  is  thought,  it 
mnit  be  a  thinking  principle;  so  that  the  foot  that  walks,  or  the  stone  that  falls, 
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u  a  thinking  snbatence.    But,  combine  snoh  material  tbingi  aa  yon  vill,  yon 
cannot  malce  them  think. 

If  thought  is  lomething  difTerent  from  matter  and  motion,  what  ii  it,  or 
irbenoe  does  it  proceed?  As  it  did  not  exist  in  me  b^ore  I  was  created,  it 
mnst  have  been  produced.  If  produced,  it  must  have  originated  out  of  the 
material  order,  since  matter  contains  not  the  prlncipla  of  thought.  The  source 
of  thought,  out  of  the  material  order,  mast  be  more  excellent  than  that  thought 
itself;  and,  as  thought  is  indirisible,  and  therefore  immortal,  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced it  must  be  indiTisible  and  immortal.  But,  as  that  cause  existed  prior  to 
my  thought,  it  was  either  produced  or  existed  flrom  eternity.  If  produced, 
where  is  its  principle  7  and  if  you  indicate  this  principle,  what  is  the  sooroe  of 
this  principle  itself? 

NOTE  M,  (p.  176.) 

But  if  all  we  hare  said  concerning  the  »muM  be  not  snfflciont  to  oonTinoe  the 
unbeliever,  let  ns  proceed  a  little  farther,  and  show  that  the  very  limits  within 
which  the  power  of  our  external  senses  is  confined  tend  to  make  us  more 
happy  than  if  the  power  extended  much  farther,  as  it  has  been  enabled  to  do, 
in  these  later  ages,  by  the  aid  of  certain  instruments. 

Let  ns  suppose  that  our  eyes  possessed  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  objects 
which  they  cannot  discern  without  a  microscope;  they  would,  it  is  true,  show 
ns  a  world  of  new  creatures ;  a  drop  of  water  in  which  pepper  has  been  steeped, 
or  a  drop  of  vinegar,  would  resomblo  a  lake  or  a  river  full  of  fish ;  the  froth  of 
putrid  and  offensive  liquids  would  look  like  a  field  covered  with  flowers  and 
plants;  cheese  would  appear  to  be  composed  of  large  haiiy  spiders;  and  so  on 
in  regard  to  an  infinite  multitude  of  other  objects ;  but  it  is  likewise  easy  to 
conceive  the  disgust  which  the  sight  of  these  insects  would  produce  against 
many  things  which  otherwise  are  very  good  and  very  useful  in  themselves.  I 
have  seen  people  burst  into  a  laUgh  at  the  sight  of  the  little  animals  which 
appearj  by  means  of  a  microscope,  iu  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  quickly  draw  back 
their  hands  when  any  of  these  insects  happened  to  fall,  lest  it  should  drop  upon 
them ;  but  others  made  more  serious  reflections  on  the  wisdom  of  God,  who 
has  thought  fit  to  hide  these  things  from  the  ignorant  and  the  timid,  and  to 
manifest  them  to  others  by  means  of  microscopes,  that  those  who  endeavor  to 
penetrate  into  these  miracles  might  not  want  the  necessary  assistance. 

"Would  unbelieving  philosophers  ever  wish  that  their  eyes  possessed  the 
properties  of  the  best  microscopes,  supposing  them  to  bo  acquainted  with  their 
nature  and  principle  ?  And  would  they  think  themselves  fortunate  in  behold- 
ing objects  so  diminutive  magnified  to  such  a  degree,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  whole  field  of  vision  would  not  occupy  a  larger  space  than  a  grain  of 
sand?  They  would  not  be  able  to  see  any  object  distinctly,  unless  at  a  very 
small  distance  Arom  the  eye,  for  instance,  one  or  two  inches.  As  to  more  dis- 
tant objects,  as  men,  beasts,  trees,  and  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars, — those  orbs  in  which  the  mi^esty  of  the  Supreme  Being  shines 
resplendent, — these  would  be  entirely  invisible  to  them,  or  they  would  only  see 
them  in  a  very  confused  manner,  if  the  naked  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  as 
when  provided  with  good  microscopes.  All. who  have  mode  experiments  on 
the  subject  admit  that  by  means  of  these  instruments  we  may  discern  bodies 
composed  of  a  thousand  small  part*;  whence  it  follows  that  to  see  every  thing 
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dittinoUy,  even  to  iU  primitive  partioles,  viaion  onght  to  extend  inflnlteljr 
beyond  what  it  does  witli  the  aid  of  the  beat  mioroaoopea. 

"  On  tile  other  hand,  let  us  auppose  that  our  eyes  were  large  teleaeopes,  like 
thoae  which  we  empjpy  to  observe  so  many  new  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  to 
malce  so  many  diaooveriea  in  the  son,  the  moon,  and  other  oeleatial  bodies;  still 
they  wonld  be  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  they  would  be  of  aoaroely  any 
use  for  seeing  the  objecta  which  surround  ua,  and  they  would  alao  deprive  ua 
of  the  view  of  the  other  objecta  upon  thd  earth,  becauae  we  should  aee  the 
vapors  and  ezhalationa  which  are  continually  rising,  and  which,  lilte  thick 
clouds,  would  hide  i^om  us  all  other  visible  things.  This  is  bat  too  well  known 
to  thoae  who  are  in  the  habit  of  nsing  thoae  instruments. 

"  Tn  like  manner,  if  the  smell  was  as  nice  und  delicate  in  men  aa  it  seema 
to  be  in  certain  varieties  of  the  canine  apecies,  not  a  creature  could  come  near 
ns ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pass  where  others  had  gone,  without 
perceiving  a  atrong  impreaaion  from  the  effluvia  emitted  by  tiiem.  A  jouaand 
things  would,  iu  apite  of  ua,  call  off  our  attention;  and  when  we  would  wiah 
to  turn  our  minda  to  more  important  aubjeou,  we  would  be  involuntarily 
chained  down  to  the  vileat  trifles. 

"If  our  tongue  were  of  so  delicote  a  texture  as  to  make  us  perceive  as  much 
taste  in  things  which  have  scarcely  any  as  in  those  whose  savor  is  as  sirong  aa 
that  of  ragouts  and  spices,  everybody  would  admit  that  this  alone  would  be 
auffioient  to  render  our  victuala  highly  disagreeable  after  we  had  eaten  of  them 
only  two  or  three  timea. 

"  Could  the  ear  diatinguiah  all  the  aounda  with  the  aame  accuracy  aa  at 
p^ehent,  when  a  peraon  apeoka  aoftly  at  the  wideat  end  of  a  apeaking-trumpet  ? 
or  would  we  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  a  great  number  of  thinga  ?  Certa'tly 
we  wonld  not,  any  more  than  when  we  are  in  the  midat  of  a  oonfuaed  noise, 
the  clamor  of  numberless  voices,  the  din  of  drums  and  cannon.  TLo:?  who 
have  witnessed  the  inconveniences  suffered  by  the  sick,  whose  hearing  is  too 
acute,  will  have  no  difficulty  to  comprehend  this  truth. 

"If  our  feeling  were  as  delicate  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body  as  in  those 
which  possess  the  greatest  sensibility  and  in  the  membranes  of  the  eyes,  muat 
we  not  admit  that  we  would  be  miserable  indeed,  and  would  be  liable  to  acute 
pain  even  when  touched  by  the  lightest  feather? 

"Finally,  can  we  reflect  on  all  this  without  acknowledging  the  goodness  of 
Him  who  is  its  Author,  who  has  not  only  given  ua  such  noble  organs  as  our 
external  senaea,  without  which  our  body  would  no'i  be  auperior  to  a  mere  log; 
but  who  haa  alao,  in  hia  adorable  wisdom,  oonflned  our  senaea  within  certain 
limita  without  which  they  would  only  have  been  a  trouble  to  us,  and  have  pre- 
vented us  from  examining  a  thonaand  ol^jecta  of  thp  higheat  importance?" 
— Nieuwentyt^  on  the  Exiit.  of  God,  book  i.  ohap.  3. 


NOTE  N,  (p.  230.) 

"Genuine  philoaophers  would  not  have  asserted,  like  the  author  of  the 
Si/ttime  de  la  Nature,  that  Needham,  the  Jesuit,  created  eels,  and  that  Qod  was 
incapable  of  creating  man.  To  them  Needham  would  not  have  appeared  a 
philosopher;  and  the  author  of  the  Sytime  would  have  been  deemed  but  a 
shallow  prater  by  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius." — Quett,  Eneyelop.,  tome  vL 
art  Philoioph, 
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In  another  place,  opposing  the  atheiita,  and  ipeaking  of  the  lavagei,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  baring  no  idea  of  a  God,  Voltaire  sayi,  "It  may  be 
urged  that  they  live  in  society  and  hare  no  notion  of  a  God;  consequently, 
people  may  lire  in  society  without  religion.  In  that  case,  I  reply  that  wolves 
live  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  an  assemblage  of  barbarian  cannibals,  as  you 
suppose  them  to  be,  is  not  a  society ;  and  I  would  likewise  ask  if,  when  you 
have  lent  your  money  to  some  one  of  your  society,  you  would  wish  that  neither 
your  debtor,  your  lawyer,  nor  your  judge,  should  believe  in  God?" — Ibid,,  tome 
iL  art  Athei»m. 

The  whole  of  this  article  on  atheism  is  worthy  of  perusal.  In  politics,  Vol- 
taire shows  the  same  aversion  to  all  those  empty  theories  which  have  convulsed 
the  world.  "  I  do  not  like  the  government  of  the  mob,"  he  repeats  a  hundred 
times.  (See  his  £«((«r*  to  the  King  of  Pruiiia.)  His  pleasantries  on  demo- 
cratic republics,  his  indignation  against  popular  excesses,  in  short,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  works,  proves  that  he  sincerely  hated  all  quacks  in  philosophy. 

This  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  submitting  to  the  reader  a  number  of 
passages  extracted  from  Voltaire's  works,  which  prove  that  I  have  not  gone  too 
far  in  asserting  that  he  entertained  a  secret  antipathy  to  sophists.  At  any  rate, 
if  we  are  not  convinced,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  .conclude  that,  as  Vol- 
taire was  eternally  supporting  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  incessantly 
changing  his  sentiments,  his  opinion  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion  must 
be  considered  as  of  very  little  weight. 

In  1768. 
"I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  modem  philosophers,  except  their 
horror  of  intolerant  fanaticism." — Corrtip.,  x.  337< 

In  1741. 

"  The  superiority  which  dry  and  abstract  physics  have  nsnrped  oyer  the  hMei- 
Uttre*  begins  to  provoke  mo.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  much  greater  men  in 
physics  and  geometry  than  at  present,  and  their  names  were  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned. Things  are  wonderfully  altemd.  I  was  a  friend  to  physics  while 
that  science  did  not  aspire  to  the  dominion  over  poetry ;  now,  that  it  has 
crushed  all  the  arts,  I  shall  consider  it  only  as  a  tyrant  to  be  avoided.  I  will 
come  to  Paris  to  deposit  my  protest  in  your  hands.  I  sholl  attend  in  future  to 
no  other  studies  than  those  which  render  society  more  agreeable  and  smooth 
the  deeline  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to  oonverso  on  physics  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  understand  one  another ;  but  we  may  talk  all  day  long  of  poetry, 
music,  history,  literature,  ka." — Corretp.,  iii.  170. 

"The  mathematics  are  a  very  fine  science;  but  take  away  about  a  score  of 
theorems  useful  in  mechanics  and  astronomy,  and  all  the  rest  is  merely  a 
fatiguing  curiosity." — Corrap.,  ix.  481. 

To  if.  Damilaville. 

"  By  the  people  I  mean  the  populace  who  depend  on  their  labor  alo'ne  for  a 
subsistence.  I  doubt  whether  this  class  of  citizens  ever  have  the  tiine  or  the 
capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge ;  they  would  starvo  before  they  would  be- 
come philosophers.  To  me  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  some  should 
be  poor  and  ignorant.  Had  you  a  farm  to  cultivate,  like  me,  and  plough*  to 
keep  at  work,  yon  would  not  fail  to  be  of  my  opinion." — Corretp.  z.  393. 
69* 
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"  I  have  read  lomething  in  the  Antiquitf  dfvoiUe,  or  rather  trit-voilU.  The 
author  begtm  nlth  the  deluge  and  ends  always  with  chaoa.  I  prefer  one  of 
your  stories  to  all  that  balderdash." — Cormp.,  z.  409. 

In  1768. 

"  I  would  be  Tery  sorry  to  be  the  author  of  that  work,  ({e  C%rt((tant*iR« 
d(voil(,)  not  only  as  an  aoademioian,  but  likewise  as  a  philosopher,  and  parti- 
cularly as  a  citizen.  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  my  principles.  This 
book  leads  to  atheism,  which  I  abhor.  I  have  always  considered  atheism  as 
the  grossest  aberration  of  reason,  because  it  is  quite  aa  ridiculous  to  say  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  universe  is  no  demonstration  of  a  Supreme  Artisan 
OS  it  would  be  impertinent  to  assert  that  a  watch  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  watchmaker. 

"  I  find  not  less  fault  with  that  book  as  a  oitiien ;  the  author  seems  too 
hostile  to  the  existing  powers.  Were  all  men  of  his  way  of  thinking,  we 
would  have  nothing  but  universal  anarchy. 

"  I  make  a  practice  of  writing  upon  the  margin  of  my  books  what  I  think 
of  them.  When  you  condescend  to  visit  Femey,  you  will  see  the  margins  of 
the  Chrittiar.iime  divoilf  covered  with  remarks,  which  prove  that  the  author  is 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  most  important  facts." — Corrttp,,  xL  143. 

In  1762.     To  M.  DamilavilU. 

"  Brethren  should  always  show  respect  for  morals  and  the  throne.  Morality 
is'tbo  deeply  wounded  in  the  work  of  Helvetius,  and  the  throne  is  too  little 
respected  in  the  book  which  is  dedicated  to  him."  (Le  Deipotiime  Oriental.) 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  same  work,  he  observes,  "You  would 
imagine  that  the  author  wishes  us  to  be  governed  neither  by  Qod  nor  man." — 
Oorretp.,  vUL  148. 

In  1768.  To  31.  d«  Villtvxtilh. 
"  My  dear  marquis,  there  is  nothing  good  in  atheism.  This  system  is  very 
bad,  both  in  physios  and  in  morals.  A  good  man  may  very  well  inveigh 
against  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  may  detest  persecution.  He  renders 
a  service  to  mankind  if  he  diffuses  the  principles  of  toleration ;  but  what  good 
can  he  do  by  disseminating  those  of  atheism  ?  Will  men  be  more  virtuous  for 
not  acknowledging  a  God  who  enjoins  the  practice  of  virtue?  Assuredly  not. 
I  would  have  princes  and  their  ministers  to  acknowledge  a  God, — nay,  more, — 
a  Qod  who  punishes  and  who  pardons.  Without  this  restraint,  I  should 
consider  them  ferocious  animals,  who,  to-be-sure,  would  not  eat  me  just 
after  a  plentifVil  meal,  but  certainly  would  devour  me  were  I  to  ihll  into 
their  dutches  when  they  are  hungry,  and  who,  after  they  had  picked  my 
bones,  would  not  have  tiie  least  idea  that  they  had  done  any  thing  wrong." 
— Corrttp.,  xii.  340. 

In  1749. 
"  I  am  of  a  very  different  way  of  thinking  flrom  Saunderson,  who  denies  the 
existence  of  a  God  because  he  was  born  blind.  I  may  perhaps  be  wrong ; 
but,  wore  I  in  his  place,  I  would  acknowledge  an  intelligent  Being  who  has 
furnished  me  with  so  many  substitutes  for  sight;  and,  in  perceiving  by  the 
mind's  eye  infinite  relations  in  all  things,  I  would  divine  the  existence  of  a 
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workman  inflnitely  skilfaL  It  ii  rary  Impertinent  to  inquire  who  and  what 
he  ia,  and  why  he  has  made  all  created  beings;  bat  to  me  it  appears  extremely 
bold  to  deny  his  existence." — Corrnp.,  iv.  14. 

In  1763. 
seems  absurd  to  make  the  existence  of  Ood  dependent  on 


it 


"To  me 
a  +  6  -:- 

"  What  would  become  of  mankind  were  we  obliged  to  study  dynamics  and 
astronomy  in  o<der  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being?  He  who 
has  created  us  all  should  be  manifest  to  all,  and  the  moat  common  proofs  are 
the  best,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  the  most  common.  We  want  but 
eyes,  and  no  algebra,  to  see  the  daylighk" — Corrap.,  iv.  463. 

"  A  thousand  principles  escape  our  researches,  because  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Creator  were  not  iVamed  for  us.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Natui  )  always 
acts  by  the  shortest  way, — that  she  employs  the  least  possible  forc'  and  the 
greatest  economy;  but  what  would  the  partisans  of  this  opinion  reply  to  those 
who  would  demonstrate  that  the  human  arm  exerts  a  force  of  abmt  Afly 
pounds  to  raise  the  weight  of  a  single  one; — that  the  heart  employs  an 
immense  power  to  express  a  drop  of  blood ; — that  a  carp  spawns  thousands 
of  eggs  to  produce  one  or  two  fishes ; — that  an  oak  yields  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  acorns,  which  very  often  produce  not  a  single  oak  ?  I  still  think, 
as  I  long  ago  told  you,  that  there  is  more  profusion  than  economy  in  nature." 
— Correip.,  iv.  463. 

NOTE  0,  (p.  232.) 

As  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  extols  polytheism  precisely  bocanso  it 
has  made  this  separation,  and  censures  Chriatianity  for  having  united  the 
moral  with  the  religious  force,  I  did  not  conceive  that  this  proposition  could 
be  attacked.  NcTertheleas,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  taste,  and  to  whom 
the  utmost  deference  is  due,  seems  to  havo  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
aaaertion.  He  has  objected  to  me  the  personification  of  moral  beings,  as  that 
of  wisdom  in  Minerra,  Ac. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  to  me  personifications  seem  not  to  prove  that  momls 
were  combined  with  religion  in  polytheism.  Most  Assuredly,  in  adoring  all 
the  vices  deified,  people  adored  also  the  virtues.  But  did  the  priest  teach 
morality  in  the  temples  and  among  the  poor  ?  Did  his  ministry  consist  in  con- 
soling the  afflicted  with  the  hope  of  another  life,  or  inviting  the  poor  to  virtue, 
the  rich  to  charity  ?  If  any  moral  was  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
of  Juitict,  of  WUdom,  was  not  this  moral  absolutely  destroyed,  particularly 
for  the  people,  by  the  worship  of  the  most  infamous  divinities  7  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  there  were  some  sentences  engraven  on  the  firont  and  on  the 
walla  of  the  temples,  and  that,  in  general,  the  priest  and  the  legislator  incul- 
cated to  the  people  the  fear  of  the  gods.  But  this  is  not  auffioient  to  prove 
that  the  profeasion  of  morality  was  essentially  connected  with  polytheiam, 
when  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  demonatrates  that  it  waa  totally  diatinct. 

The  moral  precepts  which  occur  in  Homer  are  almost  always  independent  of 
the  celestial  aution ;  they  consist  merely  in  a  reflection  made  by  the  poet  on 
the  event  which  he  is  relating  or  the  catastrophe  which  he  describes.  If  he 
personifies  remorse,  the  divine  anger,  Ao., — if  he  portrays  the  guilty  in  Tar- 
tarus and  the  just  in  the  Elysian  Fields, — these  are  certainly  beautiful  fictions, 
but  they  constitute  not  a  moral  code  attached  to  polytheism,  as  the  gospel  is 
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•ttaohtd  to  tb*  Ohriitian  religion.  Take  iVoro  It  tha  goipcl,  and  Ohrlittanlty 
will  be  no  more.  Tako  from  the  anoIonU  tbo  allogorjr  of  Minerva,  of  Themli, 
of  Nomeili,  and  polythelira  will  itlll  continue  to  oxiit.  It  It,  moreover,  cer- 
tain that  a  wor*hlp  which  adniUii  of  but  ono  Ood  muat  be  Intimately  oonuocled 
with  morality,  beoauie  It  li  united  with  truth;  wbcreoi  a  religion  which 
auknowlodgoi  a  plurality  of  godi  noooaiarily  doviuto*  from  morality,  by 
approximating  to  error. 

Ah  to  thoDo  who  make  It  a  orlme  in  Obriitianity  to  hnvo  added  the  force  of 
moralii  to  that  of  religion,  they  will  And  my  aniwor  in  the  loet  chapter  of  tbli 
work,  whoro  I  ahow  that  th»  modtrn  nittion§,  fur  wm%  o/  (Ae  anoieni  ilavtry, 
ought  to  Aav*  a  powtrful  curb  in  their  rtUgion. 

(NOTE  P,  p.  287.) 

Here  aro  some  flragmenta  whioh  wo  reoolloot,  and  whloh  might  be  taken  for 

(he  production  of  some  Oreek  poet,  to  atrongly  aro  thoy  tinctured  with  the 

ityle  of  antiquity  i — 

"  Acoourt,  Jonno  Obromla,  Jo  t'alme,  ot  Je  auli  belle, 
Blanche  oomme  Diane  ot  Mgdro  oommo  olio, 
Oomme  olio  grande  et  fldre )  et  lot  bcrgort,  le  tolr, 
Lortquo,  lea  yous  baiaa6et,  Je  paiao  aani  let  voir, 
Doutent  il  Je  no  auii  qu'une  aimple  mortolle, 
Et  mo  tuivant  des  youx  diaent !  Comme  olle  ett  belle  I 
N(S(3re  ne  vat  point  to  conflor  aux  flota. 
Do  pour  d'Otre  dtieaae ;  et  quo  lea  matelote 
N'invoquont,  au  millou  do  la  tuurmonto  amdre, 
La  blanche  Qalath6e  ot  la  blanche  N6ite." 
Another  idyl,  called  L»  Malnde,  and  too  long  for  quotation.  If  replete  with 

tho  moat  impreaaivo  beauttea.    Tho  following  fragment  la  of  a  diOoront  klud. 

From  the  melancholy  which  porvadoa  It,  you  would  imagine  that  Cbenier, 

when  he  ooinpoacd  it,  had  a  proaontlment  of  hit  fate : — 
"  Souvent  laa  d'Otro  oaolavo  et  do  bolre  la  Ho 
Do  CO  calico  amor  quo  Ton  nommo  la  vie ; 
Laa  du  mfiprla  dot  aota  qui  ault  la  pauvrettf, 
Je  rogarde  la  tombo,  oailo  anuhalt6 ; 
Jo  Bourla  &  la  mort  volontaire  ot  proohalne 
Je  me  prle,  en  plourant,  d'oaor  rompre  ma  ehaini. 


Et  puia  mon  ccour  I'tioouto  ot  a'ouvro  il  la  falbleito, 
Mea  parena,  mea  amit,  I'avenir,  ma  Jeuneaae, 
Met  ioriti  luparfaitt,  car  i,  tea  proproa  yeux 
L'bomrae  aalt  ao  caohor  d'un  voile  aptoioux. 
X  quelque  noir  dottin  qu'ello  loit  attervie, 
D'uno  6trolnte  Invincible  il  embratte  la  vlo ; 
II  va  oborohor  bien  loin,  plutOt  quo  do  mourir, 
Quelque  pr6texte  ami  pour  vivre  et  pour  touffrir. 
Il  a  touffert,  11  aoufTro  :  avouglo  d'oapfiranoo, 
II  ao  traine  au  tomboau  do  aoutfranco  en  auuffrance; 
Et  la  mort,  do  noa  niaux  lo  rem(do  al  doux, 
Lul  aemblo  un  nouveau  mal,  lo  plut  cruel  do  toua." 
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Th«  worki  of  thli  yoang  man,  hi*  various  itooompllihmantii,  bli  noble  pro- 
poiikl  to  M.  do  MalofborboDi  bli  mltfurtunoi  and  doatb,  all  lerve  to  attach  th« 
inuit  lively  Intereit  to  his  memory.  It  ii  remarkable  that  about  the  end  of 
tho  liiet  ouutury  France  lott  three  promliing  genluiei  In  their  dawn,— Malfll&tre, 
Qllbort,  and  Andri  Chenler.  The  two  former  porlihedln  mfier7,and  the  latter 
on  tho  acaffold. 

NOTB  Q,  (p.  299.) 

We  ittbjnln  an  explanation  of  the  word  dtieripiite,  that  It  may  not  be  taken 
in  a  different  lenio  from  that  which  wo  aiiign  to  it  SovornI  poraoni  have 
been  ihuckod  at  our  aniertlun,  for  want  of  thoroughly  compruhcnding  what  we 
mount  to  nay.  The  pooti  of  antiquity  certainly  bavo  doMriptivo  poeiagei. 
T kli  it  would  bo  absurd  to  deny,  eiipeoially  if  we  give  the  utmoit  latitude  to  tlio 
oxproaiion,  and  undonlnnd  by  it  deioriptioni  uf  garment*,  repaste,  armioa, 
oerumunios,  ko.  to,  \  but  thie  kind  of  lUioription  la  totally  different  firom  our*. 
Upon  tho  whole,  the  onclent*  have  pointed  mannm,  we  portray  thiugi/ 
Virgil  deierlbui  the  ru«l<o  habitation,  Theocritui  the  thephtrd§,  and  Thomiou 
the  teood*  and  lolitwlti.  If  the  Greeke  and  Latini  eaid  a  few  worda  con- 
oerning  a  Inndaoapo,  it  waa  only  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  oboroctera  in 
it  and  rapidly  forming  a  ground  for  the  picture ;  but  tbcy  never  liiatinotly 
roproaontod,  like  ua,  rivcra,  mountaina,  and  foreata.  It  may,  porhapa,  be 
objootod  that  the  anoienta  were  right  In  oonaidering  deaoriptivo  poetry  m  an 
aeetitary,  and  not  a*  the  principal  aubjoot  of  the  piece  j  and  I  am  myacif  of 
tliia  opinion.  A  atrango  abuae  haa  been  made  in  our  time  of  the  deaoriptivo 
kind)  but  it  is  not  the  loaa  true  that  It  Is  an  additional  instrument  in  our 
handa,  and  that  it  haa  extended  the  aphere  of  poetio  Imagea,  without  depriving 
ua  of  tho  delineation  of  manners  and  paaaions  such  as  it  existed  for  the 
ancients. 


(NOTE  R,  p.  SOS.) 
inoiAM  PORinr. 

Extract  from  the  drama  of  Saeontala :—"  Hear,  0  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed 
foreat,  hear  and  lament  the  departure  of  Saeontala  for  the  palace  of  her 
wedded  lord, — of  Saeontala,  who  drank  not,  though  thirsty,  before  you  wore 
watorod ;  who  cropped  not,  through  affection  for  you,  one  of  your  fresh  leavea, 
though  aho  would  have  been  pleased  with  such  an  ornament  for  her  looka ; 
whoae  chief  delight  was  in  the  season  when  your  branohes  are  spangled  with 
flowers," 

Choru*  of  Wood-lfumphi, — "May  her  way  be  attended  with  proaperity! 
May  propitious  breezes  sprinkle  for  her  delight  the  oduriforoua  duat  of  rich 
bloaaoma!  May  poola  of  dear  water,  green  with  the  leavea  of  the  lotoa, 
rofreah  her  as  she  walks  1  and  may  shady  branches  be  her  defence  from  the 
scorching  sunbeams !" — Robertson's  India,  8vo.,  p.  287. 

BRIB  POBTnr. 

Song  of  the  Bardt. — Pint  Bard. 
"  Night  Is  dull  and  dork ;  the  clouds  reat  on  the  hilla ;  no  star  with  green 
trembling  beam,  no  moon,  looka  from  the  aky.    I  hear  the  bleat  in  the  wood, 
but  I  boar  it  diatont  far.    The  atream  of  the  valley  murmura,  but  its  murmur 
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if  lullan  and  Md.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howling 
owl  li  heard.  I  lee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  I  It  ii  a  ghoit  I  It  fadei,  it 
fliei  I    Some  Mineral  ihall  psu  thi*  way.    The  meteor  marki  the  path. 

"  The  dUtant  dog  ii  bowling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill)  the  itag  llee  on  the 
mountain  moai )  the  hind  ii  at  hie  tide.  She  heart  the  wind  in  her  branoby 
horni.    She  atarti,  but  llu  again. 

"  The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rook.  The  heath-oook'a  head  !•  beneath  hia 
wing.  No  beoat,  no  bird,  it  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox, — the  on  a 
leafloaa  tree,  he  in  a  oloud  on  the  hill. 

"  Dark,  panting,  trembling,  aad,  the  traveller  hat  loit  bit  wajr.  Through 
shruba,  through  thornt,  he  goet  along  the  gurgling  rill ;  he  feart  the  rocka 
and  the  fen.  He  foara  the  ghoata  of  night  The  old  tree  groana  to  the  blast 
The  falling  branch  reaounda.  The  wind  drivea  the  withered  bura,  clung  to- 
gether, along  the  graaa.  It  It  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoat  I  he  tremblea  amid 
the  night 

"Dark,  dnaky,  howling,  It  night;  cloudy,  windy,  and  tall  of  ghoata.  The 
dead  are  abroad,  my  frienda ;  receive  me  from  the  night"— 0««tan. 


NOTE  S,  (p.  832.) 
fmitation  by  Voltair«. 

"  Toi  lur  qui  mon  tyran  prodigue  aea  bienfaitt, 
Soleil  1  aatre  de  feu,  Joar  heureux  que  Je  halt, 
Jour  qui  faia  mon  aupplioe,  et  dont  mea  yeux  a'^tonnent; 
Toi,  qui  aemblea  le  dien  dea  deux  qui  t'environnent, 
Devant  qui  tout  £olat  diaparoit  ot  a'enfuit. 
Qui  faia  pftlir  le  front  dea  aatroa  de  la  nuit; 
Image  du  Trds-Haut  qui  r£gla  ta  oarridre, 
H61aa  t  j'ousso  autrefoia  oolipsfi  ta  lumiere  I 
Sur  la  voQto  dea  doux  61ev6  plug  que  toi, 
Le  tr6ne  oil  tu  t'aaaieda  a'abaieaoit  devant  moi ; 
Je  Buia  tomb£ ;  I'orgneil  m'a  plong£  dana  I'abtme. 
H6laa !  Jo  fua  ingrat,  c'eat  lH  mon  plua  grand  crime. 
J'osai  mo  rdvoltnr  contro  mon  Cr£ateur : 
C'est  pou  de  mo  order,  il  fut  mon  bienfaitour; 
n  m'aimoit :  J'ai  foro6  aa  Juatioo  £ternelle 
D'appeaantir  aon  braa  aur  ma  t£te  rebelle ; 
Je  I'ai  rendu  barbare  en  sa  a6v£rit4 ; 
II  punit  &  jamais,  et  je  i'ai  m6rit£. 
Mais  ai  le  repentir  pouvoit  obtenir  grace— 
Non,  rien  ne  fl£ohira  ma  haine  et  mon  audace; 
Non,  je  dfitcate  un  maitre,  et  aana  doute  il  vaut  mienx 
Signer  dans  lea  enfora  qu'ob6ir  dant  let  cieux." 


NOTE  T,  (p.  838.) 

Dante  has  tome  fine  paaaagea  in  faia  Purgatory,  bat  hit  imagination,  to  in- 
ventive in  the  deacription  of  hell,  hag  no  longer  the  aame  fecundity  in  depict- 
ing Bufferinga  mingled  with  consolations.    The  dawn,  however,  which  he  be- 
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holdi  on  learing  TarUnii,  th«t  light  whloh  h«  mm  pua!ng  npldly  OT«r  th« 
Ma,  bnv*  lome  freihneH  ud  bMuty ; — 

"SwMt  hoe  of  cMtorn  Mpphin,  tb»t  wm  ipnad 
0'«r  the  MND*  MpMt  of  th«  pur*  air, 
UIgh  up  M  the  flnt  circle,  to  mine  ejM 
Unwonted  Joy  renewed,  loon  m  I  'Meped 
Forth  ftrom  the  ktmoipbere  of  deadly  gloom, 
Thut  had  mine  eyei  and  boiom  filled  with  grief. 
The  radiant  planet,  that  to  love  invitM, 
Made  all  the  Orient  laugh,  and  Tolled  beneath 
The  Piaoei'  light,  that  in  hie  eioort  came. 
To  the  right  hand  I  turned,  and  dxed  my  mind 
On  the  other  pole  attentive,  where  I  taw 
Four  Stan  ne'er  seen  before  lare  by  the  ken 
Of  our  flrit  parent*.    Heaven  of  their  rayi 
Beemed  Joyoni.    0  thou  northern  lite  I  bereft 
Indeed,  and  widowed,  linoe  of  theie  deprived. 

A*  (irom  thi*  view  I  had  deiiited,  itraight 
Turning  a  little  toward  the  other  pole, 
There  from  whence  now  the  wain  had  ditappearadf 
I  law  an  old  man  itanding  by  my  lide 
Alone,  10  worthy  of  reverence  in  hi*  look 
That  ne'er  ft'om  eon  to  father  more  wa*  owed. 
Low  d  i<vn  hi*  beard,  and  mixed  with  hoary  white, 
Deswnaed,  like  hi*  look*,  which,  parting,  fell 
Upon  hi*  breait  in  double  fold.    The  beam* 
Of  thoie  four  luminarie*  on  hi*  face 
So  brightly  (hone,  and  with  auoh  radiance  dear 
Decked  it,  that  I  behold  him  oa  the  (un. 


Then  on  the  eolltary  *hore  arrived. 

That  never  lailing  on  it*  water*  saw 

Man  that  could  alter  measure  book  hU  courie. 

•    o..    ............ 

Now  had  the  lun  to  that  borUon  reacb'd, 
That  covers,  with  the  most  exalted  point 
Of  it*  meridian  circle,  Salem's  wall*  ; 
And  night,  that  opposite  to  him  her  orb 
Rounds,  from  the  stream  of  Oange*  issued  forth. 
Holding  the  scale*  that  from  her  hands  are  dropped 
When  she  reigns  highest;  *o  that  where  I  was, 
Aurora's  white  and  vermeil-tinctured  oheek 
To  orange  turned  a*  she  in  age  increased. 

Meanwhile  we  lingered  by  the  water's  brink. 
Like  men  who,  musing  on  their  road,  in  thoughjL^ 
Journey,  while  motionless  the  body  rests.         'w^. 
When  lo  I  as  near  upon  tbe  hour  of  dawn,  ^^[^ 

Through  the  thick  vapor*  Mars,  with  fiery  beam. 
Glare*  down  in  west,  over  the  ocean  floor; 
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So  uemad,  what  ono«  again  I  hope  to  vUw, 
A  light,  io  iwiftly  coming  through  the  lea, 
No  wtngtd  oourio  might  equal  Its  career, 
From  which,  when  for  a  ipace  I  had  withdrawn 
Illine  eyef,  to  make  Inquiry  of  my  guide, 
Again  I  loolced,  and  law  it  grown  in  liie 
And  brlghtneu." 

Dant^*  Purgatory,  Oarj'i  Trani.,  oantoi  1,  S. 


NOTB  U,  (p.  S52.) 

The  reader  will  be  pleaaed  to  find  here  the  exquiiite  paiiage  of  Boisnet  on 
Bt  Paul  ;— 

"That  yon  may  undentand,  then,  who  that  preacher ii, destined  by  Prori- 
denoe  to  confound  human  wisdom,  hear  the  description  which  I  have  borrowed 
flrom  himself  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

"  Three  things  usually  contribute  to  render  a  speaker  pleasing  and  impres- 
sive : — the  person  of  the  orator,  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  which  he  treats, 
and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  illustrates  them.  The  reason  of  this  is 
evident;  for  the  esteem  in  which  the  speaker  is  held  procures  a  favorable  hear- 
ing; excellent  things  nourish  the  mind,  and  the  talent  of  explaining  them  In  a 
pleasing  manner  obtains  for  them  an  easy  access  to  the  heart ;  but,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  preacher  of  whom  I  am  speaking  represents  himself,  it  Is  easy 
to  Judge  that  he  possesses  none  of  these  advantages. 

"  In  the  first  plac«.  Christians,  if  you  look  at  his  person,  he  acknowledges 
himself  that  his  figure  is  not  commanding — hi*  bodily  pretnce  it  weak;*  and 
if  you  consider  his  condition,  he  is  contemptible,  and  necessitated  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  the  exeroise  of  a  mechanical  art.  Hence  he  says  to  the  Corin- 
thians,' 'I  waa  with  you  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling,'  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  conclude  how  contemptible  his  person  must  have  been. 
What  a  preacher,  Christians,  to  convert  so  many  nations ! 

"But,  perhaps,  the  doctrine  was  so  plausible  and  attractive  as  to  give  weight 
to  this  man  who  was  so  exceedingly  despised.  This  is  not  the  case.  '  I  Judged 
not  myself,'  says  he,'  '  to  know  any  thing  among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified;'  that  is  to  say,  ho  knows  nothing  but  what  shocks,  but  what  scan- 
dalizes, but  what  appears  to  be  folly  and  extravagance.  How  then  can  he 
hope  his  auditors  to  be  persuaded  ?  But,  great  Paul  I  if  the  doctrine  which 
thou  proclaimest  is  so  strange  and  difficult,  employ  at  least  polished  terms ; 
cover  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  the  hideous  face  of  thy  gospel,  and  soften  its 
austerity  by  the  charms  of  thy  eloquence.  '  Ood  forbid,'  replies  this  great  man, 
'  that  I  should  mingle  human  wisdom  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Qod ;  'tis 
the  will  of  my  Master  that  my  words  be  not  less  harsh  than  my  doctrine  ap- 
pears incredible : — not  tn  the  periuative  wordi  of  human  icisdom.'*  St.  Paul  re- 
jects all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  His  speech,  instead  of  flowing  with  that 
agreeable  smoothness,  with  that  attempered  equality  which  we  admire  in  ora- 
tors, appears  uneven  and  unconnected  to  those  who  have  not  studied  its  im- 
port; and  the  refined  of  the  earth,  who  pretend  to  have  an  acute  ear,  are 


>  2  Cor.  X.  10. 

>  1  Cor.  IL  3. 


*  1  Cor.  il.  8. 

*  I  Cor.  iL  4. 
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offended  by  the  hnrtbneu  of  hli  irregular  ityle.  Bat|  my  brethren,  let  ai  nol 
be  ubaroed  of  thli.  The  dlioourie  of  the  apoitle  ie  ilmple,  but  hli  thougbte 
are  quite  divine.  If  he  ti  Ignorant  of  rhetorte,  If  be  deipiiee  pbiloiopby,  Jeiui 
Cbrlit  itandi  blm  Inatoad  of  all  thingi ;  and  bli  name,  wbloh  li  oontinualljr 
upon  hli  llpi,  bli  myiterlei,  wbloh  he  troata  lo  dWlnely,  will  render  hli  lim- 
plloity  omnipotont.  He  will  go;— tbli  man  lo  Ignorant  la  the  art  of  ipealting 
well,  with  hli  barih  addreai,  with  hie  diction  which  betraye  the  foreigner,  will 
go  to  poliibed  Qreeoe,  the  mother  of  philoiopheri  and  oratori  )  and,  in  iplte  of 
the  opposition  of  the  world,  ho  will  there  establiih  more  ohurobei  than  Plato 
gained  dliciplei  by  that  eloquence  which  wai  accounted  divine.  He  will  preaoh 
Jeiua  Id  Athene,  and  the  moit  learned  of  Iti  eenatori  will  quit  the  Areopagui 
for  the  lobool  of  tble  barbarian,  lie  will  puih  hii  oonqueita  itiU  firther :  he 
will  humble  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  the  mi^eity  of  the  Roman  faecei  in  the 
penon  of  a  pro-ooniul,  and  be  wlU  cause  the  Judges  before  whom  be  is  sum- 
moned to  tremble  in  their  tribunals.  Rome  herself  shall  hear  his  voloe  j  and 
that  imperial  city  ihalt  one  day  esteem  herself  more  highly  honored  by  an 
epistle  addressed  to  her  citizens  by  Paul  than  by  all  the  celebrated  orations 
delivered  by  her  own  Cicero. 

"  And  how,  Christians,  how  happens  all  this  ?  It  is  beoaoie  Paul  possessed 
means  ofipersuoslon  which  Oreeoe  never  taught  and  which  Rome  never  ao. 
quired.  A  supernatural  power  which  delights  In  exalting  what  the  proud  de- 
spise accompanied  the  august  simplicity  of  bis  words.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
admire  in  his  glowing  epistles  a  certain  virtue  more  than  human,  which  con- 
vinces against  all  common  rules,  or,  rather,  which  oonvinoes  less  than  it  oopti- 
vates  the  understanding;  which  does  not  charm  the  ear,  bat  strikes  home  to 
the  heart.  As  a  mighty  river  in  its  course  through  the  plain  lUll  retains  the 
impetuosity  acquired  In  the  mountains  among  wbloh  it  rises,  so  that  celestial 
virtue  contained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  retains,  in  ooqjunotion  with 
simplicity  of  style,  all  the  vigor  which  it  derived  from  heaven,  whence  it 
descended. 

"  It  was  by  this  divine  virtue  that  the  simplicity  of  the  apostle  vanquished 
all  things.  It  overthrew  idols,  ostablisbod  the  cross  of  Joaus,  and  persuaded 
multitudes  of  men  to  die  in  defence  of  Its  glory;  finally,  in  bis  admirable  epis- 
tles, it  has  explained  such  grand  secrets,  that  the  most  sublime  geniuses,  after 
having  been  long  engaged  in  the  loftiest  speculations  of  which  philosophy  is 
capable,  have  descended  from  the  vain  height  to  which  they  imagined  them- 
selves raised,  that  they  might  learn  to  lisp  in  the  school  of  Jesus  Christ,  under 
the  instruotion  of  St  Paul." 


NOTE  V,  (p.  378. 
Pliny's  catalogue  is  as  follows  ;— 

Painter*  of  tht  three  great  Sehooh,  Ionian,  Sieyonian,  and  Attie. 
PolynotiM  of  Thaioi  painted  a  warrior  with  his  buckler.    He  also  painted 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  portico  of  Athens,  in  competition  with  Milo. 

Apollodortu  of  Athene.    A  priest  in  the  act  of  adoration.    Ajax  set  on  fire 
by  lightning. 

Zeuxii,    Alomene;  Pan;  Penelope;  Jupiter  seated  on  a  throne  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  gods  standing;  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  two  aer- 
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pent!  in  the  preaenoe  of  Amphytrion  and  Alomene,  who  turns  pale  with  fright; 
the  Saointan  Juno ;  the  grapes  j  Helen ;  Marsias. 

Parrhtuiui.  The  curtain ;  the  people  of  Athena  peraonifled ;  Theseus ;  Me- 
leager;  Heroules  and  Perseus;  the  high-priest  of  Cybele;  a  Cretan  nurse  with 
her  ohild ;  Philootetes ;  the  god  Bacchus ;  two  children,  accompanied  by  Vir- 
tue ;  a  pontiff,  attended  by  a  boy  holding  a  box  of  incense  and  crowned  with 
flowers;  a  raeer,  armed,  running  in  the  lists;  another  armed  runner  laying 
aside  his  arms  after  the  race;  iBneas;  Achilles;  Agamemnon;  Ulysses  con- 
tending with  AJax  for  the  armor  of  Achilles. 

Timantket.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia;  a  sleeping  Polyphemus,  whose  thumb 
little  satyrs  are  measuring  with  a  thyrsus. 

Pamphyltu.  A  battle  before  the  city  of  Fhlius;  a  victory  of  the  Athenians; 
Ulysses  in  his  ship. 

Hekion.  Bacchus;  tragedy  and  comedy  personified;  Semiramis;  an  old 
woman  carrying  a  lamp  before  a  new-married  female. 

Apellei.  Campaspe  naked,  represented  as  Venus  Anadiomene ;  King  Anti- 
gonus;  Alexander  brandishing  a  thunderbolt;  Megabysus,  priest  of  Diana; 
Clytus  preparing  for  battle  and  receiving  his  helmet  ttom  his  attendant;  a 
Habron,  or  effeminate  man ;  Menander,  King  of  Caria ;  Anceus ;  Gorgosthenes, 
the  tragedian ;  the  Dioscuri;  Alexander  and  Victory;  Bellona  chained  to  the 
oar  of  Alexander;  a  hero  naked;  ahorse;  Neoptolemus  on  horseback  fighting 
the  Persians;  Archelous  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  Antigonus  armed;  Diana 
dancing  with  a  number  of  young  females ;  the  three  pieces  known  by  the  ap- 
pellations of  lightning,  thunder,  and  thunderbolt. 

ArUtidei  of  Thebei.  A  city  taken  by  assault ;  representing  a  mother  wounded 
and  dying ;  battle  with  the  Persians ;  quodrlgss  racing ;  a  supplicant ;  hunters 
with  game;  portridt  of  Leontio,  the  painter;  Biblis;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  a 
tragedian,  accompanied  by  a  boy ;  an  old  man  instructing  a  ohild  to  play  on 
the  lyre ;  a  sick  man. 

Protogenet.  The  Lialyssus;  a  satyr  dying  for  love;Cydippas;Tlepolemus; 
a  contemplative  Philisous;  a  wrestler;  King  Antigonus;  Aristotie's  mother; 
Alexander;  Pan. 

Aiclepiodorut.    The  twelve  great  gods. 

Nieomachtu.  The  rape  of  Proserpine;  Victory  on  a  oar  soaring  in  the  air; 
Ulysses;  Apollo;  Diana;  Cybele  seated  on  a  lion;  female  Bacchanals  and 
Satyrs;  Soylla. 

PkitoKmet  of  Eretria.    The  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius;  three 

SUeni. 

Oroteique  and  Fresco  Paintingt. 

Under  this  head  Pliny  mentions  Pyreiccs,  who  painted  in  great  perfection 
the  shops  of  barbers  and  cobblers,  asses,  Ac.  This  is  precisely  the  Flemish 
school.  He  then  says  that  Augustus  caused  landscapes  and  sea-views  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  and  temples.  The  most  celebrated  pieces 
of  this  kind  represented  peasants  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  bargaining  with 
some  women  to  carry  them  on  their  shoulders  across  a  marsh.  These  are  the 
only  landscapes  ascribed  to  antiquity,  and  even  these  were  only  painted  in 
(kesco.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  another  note. 
Encaustic  Painting. 

Pawianiat  of  Sicj/onc.  The  Hemeresios,  or  ohild;  Glycera  seated  and 
orowned  with  flowers;  a  hecatomb. 
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Eupiranor.  An  •qneatrian  eombat;  the  tweWe  goda;  Thtseni;  Ulynai 
feigning  madnesi;  a  warrior  sheathing  his  sword. 

Ci/diat.    The  Argonauts. 

Antidouu,    A  champion  armed  with  abnokler;  the  wrestler  and  flate>player. 

Nieiai  ike  AtheHian.  A  Forest;  NemsBa  personified;  Baochns;  Hyaoin- 
thus;  Diana;  the  tomb  of  Megabysus;  the  neoromaney  of  Homer;  Calypso; 
lo  and  Andromeda;  Alexander;  Calypso  sitting. 

^(Aenioii.  Phylarous;  Syngenioo;  Aohilles  disgnised  as  a  female ;  a  groom 
with  a  horse.   - 

Limonaehv*  of  Bj/utntium.  AJaz;  Medea;  Iphigenia  in  Taurus;  a  Leoy- 
thion,  or  tumbler;  a  noble  family;  a  Gorgon. 

Ariatolaui.  Epaminondas;  Pericles;  Medea;  Virtue;  Theseus;  the  people 
of  Athens  personified ;  a  hecatomb. 

Socrata.  The  daughters  of  Asculapius,  Hygeia,  Bgle,  Panacea,  Laso ; 
(Enos,  or  the  indolent  rope-maker. 

Antiphihu.  A  child  blowing  the  fire;  femalet  spinning;  King  Ptolemy 
hunting ;  the  satyr  in  ambush. 

Arittophon,  Anceus  wounded  by  the  boar  of  Calydon ;  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  Priam  and  Ulysses. 

Artemon.  Danaii  and  the  pirates;  Queen  Stratonioe;  Hercules  and  Deja- 
nire ;  Hercules  on  Mount  (Eta ;  Laomedon. 

Pliny  proceeds  to  name  about  forty  inferior  painters,  but  mentions  very  few 
performances  by  them.    (Plin,,  lib.  xxzr.) 

Against  this  catalogue  we  hare  only  to  set  tJiat  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  ifiMcum.  We  shall  merely  observe  that  most  of  these  antique  paintings 
are  portraits  or  historical  pieces;  and  that,  if  we  would  be  quite  impartial,  we 
should  oppose  only  mythological  subjects  to  Christian  subjects. 


NOTE  W,  (p.  380.) 

The  catalogue  of  ancient  paintings  loft  us  by  Pliny  contains  not  one  single 
landscape,  if  we  except  the  paintings  in  fresco.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  great 
masters  may  possibly  have  had  a  tree,  a  rock,  a  comer  of  a  valley,  or  of  a 
forest,  or  a  stream,  in  the  background;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  landscape  properly  so  called,  such  as  the  peacil  of  a  Lorrain  and  a  Berghem 
bos  produced. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  in- 
duce an  opinion  that  the  ancient  school  of  art  had  painters  of  landscape.  We 
merely  find  in  the  Telephu*  a  woman  sitUng,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  lean- 
ing upon  a  basket  filled  with  ears  of  ^om,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Hercules  stands 
before  her  with  his  back  turned  toward  the  spectator,  and  a  doe  is  suckling  an 
infant  at  his  feet  A  faun  is  playing  on  his  pipe  in  the  distance,  and  a  winged 
female  forms  the  background  to  the  figure  of  Hercules.  This  composition  is 
beautiful,  but  it  is  not  the  genuine  landscape,  the  naked  landscape,  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  accident  of  nature  alone. 

Though  Vitruvius  asserts  that  Anaxagoras  and  Demooritus  said  something 
concerning  perspective  in  treating  of  the  Qreek  stage,  still  there  is  reason  4o 
doubt  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  department  of  the  art, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  landscape-painting.  The  design 
of  the  subjects  found  at  Herculaneum  is  dry,  and  greatly  resembles  sculpture 
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lutd  bu-nllefi  The  ihadows,  oomposed  of  a  mlztnre  of  red  and  black,  are 
uqaally  thick  flrom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  and  oonseqaently  do  not 
make  objeota  appear  at  a  certain  diatance.  Even  flruita,  floweri,  and  rates,  are 
deQcient  in  perapeotire,  and  the  upper  contour  of  these  last  does  not  correspond 
with  the  same  horiion  as  their  base:  in  a  word,  all  those  snbjeots  borrowed 
from  fabh  that  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herouloneum  pror^  that  mythology 
blirided  painters  to  the  genuine  landscape,  as  it  did  poets  to  genuine  nature. 

The  ceilings  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  Raphael  studied,  contained  only 
representations  of  the  human  form.  Some  of  the  iconoclast  emperors  permitted 
flowers  and  birds  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  ehurohes  in  Constantinople. 
The  Egyptians,  who  united  to  the  Oreek  and  Latin  mytljology  many  other 
divinities  of  their  own,  had  not  the  art  of  representing  nature.  Some  of  their 
paintings  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  their  temples  do  not  rise  higher,  in 
point  of  composition,  than  the  Chinese  daubs. 

Father  Sicard,  speaking  of  a  small  temple  situated  among  the  grottos  of 
Thebais,  says,  "  The  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  interior,  the  exterior,  all  is  painted, 
and  with  colors  so  vivid,  yet  so  soft,  that  one  would  not  credit  it  without  hav- 
ing seen  it  ...  On  the  right  yon  see  a  man  standing,  with  a  rod  in  each 
hand,  leaning  upon  a  crocodile,  and  a  maiden  near  him  with  a  rod  in  her  hand. 
On  the  left  of  the  gate  you  also  see  a  man  standing  and  leaning  upon  a  croco- 
dile, holding  a  sword  in  the  right  hand  and  a  burning  torch  in  the  left.  In 
the  interior  of  the  temple  are  represented  flowers  of  every  color,  instruments 
of  various  construction,  and  other  grotesque  and  emblematical  flgpires.  On 
one  side  you  meet  with  a  hunting-piece,  where  all  the  birds  that  frequent  the 
Nile  are  caught  by  one  fall  of  a  trap,  and  on  another  is  a  fishing-scene,  where 
the  fishes  of  that  river  are  taken  in  a  single  net,"  Ae. — Lettr.  Ed\f.,  tome  v. 
p.  144. 

To  find  landscape  among  the  ancients,  you  must  examine  their  mosaic's, 
though  even  these  are  historical  subjects.  The  famous  mosaic  in  the  palace 
of  the  Barberini  princes  at  Palestrina  represents  in  its  upper  part  a  mountain- 
ous country  with  hunters  and  animals.  In  the  lower  part  is  the  river  Nilo, 
winding  around  a  number  of  small  islands.  Egyptian  men  are  seen  pursuing 
the  crocodile,  Egyptian  women  lying  beneath  their  cradles,  a  woman  presenting 
a  palm  to  a  warrior,  Ac.  AU  this  is  vastly  difiisrent  ftom.  the  landscape  of 
Claude  le  Lorrun. 

NOTE  X,  (p.  390.) 

The  abb6  Barthelemi  found  the  prelate  Baiardi  engaged  in  a  reply  to  the 
monks  of  Calabria,  who  had  consulted  him  on  th"  subject  of  the  Coperoican 
system.  "He  returned  a  very  loivg  and  learned  answer  to  their  questions,  ex- 
plained the  laws  of  gravitation,  cautioned .  them  against  the  delusions  of  the 
senses,  and  concluded  with  ezhorUng  them  not  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  Coper- 
nicus."— Vo}i,  en  Ital. 

NOTE  Y,  (p.  412.) 

We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  some  of  these  notes  were  by  Vol- 
taire, so  unworthy  are  they  of  his  pen.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  over- 
come the  disgust  excited  every  moment  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  editors  and 
the  praises  which  they  lavish  on  each  other.  Who  would  believe,  unless  he 
had  seen  it  in  print,  that,  in  a  note  upon  a  note,  the  commentator  is  styled  the 
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Seerttttiy  o/Jfareui  Aurtliut,  and  Puo«l  the  Seerttarg  of  Port  Bojfal  f  In  a 
hundred  other  pwiagea  PMeiJ'i  ideu  are  diitorted,  that  he  may  be  considered 
at  an  atheiit  When  he  layi,  for  example,  that  Kuwutn  reaton  alotia  cannot 
orriv*  at  a  pmftet  demonttration  of  the  «xiit«He»  of  Qod,  how  ihey  triumph,  how 
they  exclaim,  What  a  enrious  ipectaole  to  rae  U.  de  Voltaire  '<apouM  the  oanae  of 
God  againit  Paioal  t  Thit  ii  in  truth  making  game  of  eWmou  mum,  and  pre- 
suming rather  too  much  on  the  good-nature  of  the  reader. 

Is  it  not  OTident  that  Pascal  reasons  aa  a  Christian  who  would  press  the 
argument  of  the  neeeiMi^  of  r«9»lati<m  t  But  there  is  something  worse  eren 
than  that  in  this  commented  edition.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  ifno 
Thought*  which  hare  been  added  to  it  are  not  at  least  perrerted,  to  say  no 
more.  What  authorises  us  to  think  so  is  the  liberty  that  has  been  taken  to 
retrench  sereral  of  the  old  ones,  and  frequently  to  divide  the  others,  (under  the 
pretext  that  the  former  arrangemant  was  arbitrary,)  so  that  they  no  longer 
bare  the  same  meaning  as  before.  Every  person  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  alter 
a  passage  by  breaking  the  concatenation  of  ideas,  and  by  separating  two  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence  so  as  to  produce  two  complete  sentences.  There  is  an 
address,  aa  artifice,  a  secret  design  in  this  edition  which  would  hare  rendered 
it  dangerous,  had  not  the  notes  fortunately  destroyed  all  the  eifeot  that  was 
expected  fmip  it. 

NOTE  Z,  (p.  414.) 

Besidr .  Liint  reform  and  improvement  which  have  come  to  the  know- 

ledge of  '  ';,;,•  multitii'^e  of  projects  proposed  in  the  council  of  Louis 
XIV.  are  said  to  have  been  found  since  the  revolution  among  the  old  papers 
in  the  office  of  the  ministry;  among  the  rest,  one  for  the  eoefenn'on  of  the  frontien 
of  France  to  the  Shine,  and  another /or  (Ae  teimre  of  Egypt.  As  to  the  edifices 
and  works  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris,  they  appear  to  have  been  all  dis- 
cussed. It  was  in  contemplation  to  finish  the  Louvre,  to  convey  water  to  the 
city,  to  lay  open  the  quays,  Ac.  Ac.  Reasons  of  economy,  or  some  other  motive 
probably,  prevented  the  execution  of  these  plans.  That  age  had  done  so  much 
that  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  leave  something  to  be  done  by  posterity. 

NOTE  AA,  (p.  427.) 
I  shall  advance  but  one  single  fltct  in  reply  to  all  the  objections  which  may 
be  alleged  against  the  old  establishment  of  the  censonhip.  Was  it  not  in 
France  that  all  works  against  religion  were  composed,  sold,  published, — ^nay,  even 
frequently  printed  ?  and  were  not  the  great  themselves  the  first  to  recommend 
and  to  protect  them  7  In  this  case  the  censorship  was  a  mere  bugbear,  since 
it  was  never  able  to  prevent  a  book  from  appearing,  or  an  author  from  writing 
his  sentiments  with  fl«edom  on  any  subject  whatever;  and,  alter  all,  the  great- 
est hardship  that  could  befUl  a  writer  was  to  be  obliged  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  the  Bastile,  whence  he  was  soon  released  with  the  honors  of  a  persecution, 
which  afterward  constituted  bis  only  title  to  celebrity. 

NOTE  BB,  (p.  443.) 
Bxtracte  from  St.  Chryioetom, 
Amid  the  inconsistent  and  disgraceful  acts  which  blurred  the  reign  of  the 

weak  Aroadius,  the  following  is  not  the  least Eutropius,  by  birth  ob- 
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lonre,  by  nature  ornel,  vindietiT«,  nd  ambitioiu,  wu  nind  to  th«  higheit 
dignitiu  of  the  atate,  and  wai  ityled  Conaul  and  Father  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  lenith  of  hit  greatneii,  he  ezeroiied  hia  power  with  the  moit  exoeaaire 
tyrannjr,  and  enaeted  the  aerereat  lawa  againat  the  Chriatian  ohnroh.  At  length 
Uie  day  of  retribution  oame.  He  waa  atripped  of  all  hia  grandeur,  hia  titlea  and 
hia  WMlth,  and  waa  reduced  to  the  order  of  the  meaneat  oitiien.  Thna  oondi- 
tloned,  he  fled  for  reftage  to  the  altar  of  the  cathedraL  Ohryaoatom  reoeived 
him  with  the  eharity  of  a  Chriatian  and  the  tendemeaa  of  a  parent  On  the 
anoeeeding  day,  when  the  newa  of  his  diagraee  and  flight  had  been  published 
through  the  olty,  the  people  flocked  in  crowda  to  the  cathedral,  that  they 
might  exult  in  the  diatreaa  of  their  once  dreaded  tyrant  and  drag  him  forth  to 
puniahment  The  time  waa  critieaL  There  waa  no  leiaure  for  premeditation. 
....  The  orator  aacended  the  pulpit,  and  in  a  rich  atream.  of  extemporaneoua 
eloquence,  which,  as  Suidaa  obaerrea,  no  other  man  in  any  a^  poaaeaaed,  he 
addreaaed  hia  impassioned  auditon  to  thia  effect:— 

"  In  every  aeaaon  of  our  Uvea,  but  most  especially  in  the  present,  we  may 
exclaim, '  Vanity  of  vonitiea  1  all  ia  vanity  I'  Where  now  are  the  ooatly  inaignia 
of  the  conaulship,  and  where  the  blase  of  torches  ?  Where  now  ia  the  enthu- 
aiaam  of  applauae,  and  the  crowded  hall,  and  the  aumptuoua  banquet,  and  the 
midnight  revelry  7  Where  ia  the  tumult  that  echoed  through  the  city,  the  ao- 
olamationa  which  reaounded  in  the  hippodromea,  and  the  flattery  of  the  spec- 
tators ?  All  these  are  fled.  The  first  tempestuous  gale  hath  scattered  the  rich 
foliageion  the  ground,  presenting  to  our  eyea  the  naked  tree,  reft  of  ita  bloom- 
ing honora  and  bowed  inglorioua  to  the  earth.  So  wild  hath  been  the  atorm, 
BO  infuriate  the  blast,  that  it  threatened  to  tear  up  the  very  roota  flrom  their 
proud  foundation  and  to  rend  the  nervea  and  vitala  ot  the  tree.  Where  now 
are  the  flotitioua  frienda?— where  ia  the  ararm  of  paraaites,  the  atreaming 
goblets  of  exhauaUeas  wine,  the  arte  which  administered  to  luxury,  the  wor- 
ahippem  of  the  imperial  purple,  whoae  worda  and  actiona  were  the  alavea  of  in- 
tereat  ?  .  .  .  .  They  were  the  viaion  of  a  night  and  the  illuaion  of  a  dream, 
but  when  the  day  returned  they  were  blotted  from  exiatence ;  they  wore  flowers 
of  the  spring,  but  when  the  spring  departed  they  were  all  withered ;  they  were  a 
shadow,  and  it  passed  away;  they  were  a  smoke,  and  it  waa  diaaolved;  they  were 
bttbblea  of  water,  and  they  were  broken ;  they  were  a  apider'a  web,  and  it  was 
torn.  Wherefore,  let  us  proclaim  thia  apirltual  aaying,  inceaaantly  repeating, 
<  Vanity  of  vanitiea !  all  ia  vanity  I'  Thia  ia  a  aaying  whioh  should  be  inscribed 
on  our  garmente,  in  the  Forum,  in  the  houses,  in  the  highwaya,  on  the  doors, 
and  on  the  thresholds ;  but  far  more  should  it  be  engraven  on  each  man'a  con- 
adenoe  and  be  made  the  theme  of  ceaaelesa  meditation.  Since  fraud,  and  dia- 
aimulation,  and  hypocrisy,  are  sanctioned  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it 
behooves  each  man,  on  each  passing  day,  at  supper  and  at  dinner  and  in  the 
public  meetings,  to  repeat  unto  hia  neighbor,  and  to  hear  hia  neighbor  repeat- 
ing unto  him,  'Vanity  of  vanitiea!  all  thinga  are  vanity  1' 

"Did  I  not  continualiy  say  to  you  that  wealth  is  a  fugitive  slave,  but  my 
words  were  not  endured?  Did  I  not  perpetually  remind  you  that  it  is  a  ser- 
vant void  of  gratitude,  but  you  were  not  willing  to  be  convinced  ?  Lo  I  expe- 
rience hath  proved  to  thee  that  it  ia  not  only  a  ftigitive  alave,  not  only  an 
ungrateful  aervant,  but  likewiae  a  deatroyer  of  man.  It  ia  thia  whioh  hath 
undone  thee,  which  hath  abaaed  thee  in  the  duat 
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"Did  I  not  frequently  obierre  thtt  the  wound  inflicted  by  •  (Hend  ia  mora 
worthy  of  regard  than  the  kiasei  of  an  enemy  t  If  thou  hadst  endured  tho 
wounda  my  handa  inflicted,  perchance  their  Iciaaea  had  not  engendered  thii 
death  to  thee.    For  my  wounda  ore  the  miniatera  of  health,  hut  their  kiaaea  are 

the  harhingera  of  diaeaae Where  now  are  thy  alavea  and  cup-bearera  t 

Where  are  they  who  walked  inaolently  through  the  Formu,  obtruding  upon  all  • 
their  eneomiuma  on  thee?    They  have  taken  the  alarm;  they  have  renounced 
thy  friendahip ;  they  have  made  thy  downfall  the  foundation  of  their  aecnrity. 

"  Far  diiferent  our  practice.  In  the  full  climax  of  thy  enormitiaa  we  braved 
thy  tury,  and  now  th>  ..aon  art  fallen,  we  cover  thee  with  our  mantle  and  ten- 
der thee  our  aervioe.  The  Church,  unrelentingly  besieged,  hath  spread  wide 
her  arma  and  pressed  thee  to  her  bosom,  while  the  theatrea,  those  idola  of  thy 
aonl,  which  ao  oft  have  drawn  down  thy  vengeance  upon  us,  have  betrayed 
thee,  have  alwndoned  thee.  And  yet  how  often  did  I  exclaim, '  Impotent  ia  thy 
rage  against  the  Church ;  thou  aeekest  to  overturn  her  from  her  lofty  eminence, 
and  thy  inoauUoua  atepa  will  be  hurried  down  the  precipice ;'  but  all  waa  disre- 
garded !  The  Hi.ipodromes,  having  consumed  thy  riches,  sharpen  their  swords 
against  thee,  while  the  Church — poor  auffering  victim  of  tby  wrath! — traveraes 
the  monntaina,  valleya,  wooda,  panting  to  reacue  tHee  flrom  the  anare. 

"  I  apeak  not  these  things  to  trample  on  a  prostrate  fo>),  but  more  firmly  to 
establish  the  upright  I  am  not  to  lacerate  a  wound  yet  bleeding,  but  to  in- 
sure aweet  health  to  tboae  who  are  unwounded.  I  wish  not  to  bury  in  an  abysa 
of  waters  him  who  ia  half-drowned  already,  but  to  caution  thoae  whoae  bark 
glidea  amoothly  on  the  ocean,  leat  they  ahould  be  wrecked  at  loat.  And  how 
ahall  they  be  preserved?  Let  them  meditate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  mortals. 
Thia  very  man,  had  he  but  feared  a  change,  had  not  experienced  a  change. 
But,  aince  neither  foreign  nor  domestic  examples  could  reclaim  him,  ye  at  leaat^ 
who  are  enshrined  in  wealth,  iVom  his  calamity  should  derive  instruction.  No- 
thing is  more  imbecile  or  more  empty  than  the  affairs  of  men ;  therefore,  whati- 
ever  ^rms  I  might  employ  to  denote  their  vileness,  my  illustration  would  be 
insuffioienL  To  call  them  a  blade  of  grosa,  a  amoke,  a  dream,  a  flower,  would 
be  to  atamp  a  dignity  upon  them ;  for  they  are  less  than  nothing ! 

"  That  they  are  not  only  visionary  and  unsubstantial,  but  likewise  pregnant 
with  disaster,  is  manifest  from  hence.  Was  ever  man  more  elevated,  more 
august,  than  he  ?  Did  he  not  surpass  the  universe  in  wealth  7  Did  he  not 
oacend  the  meridian  of  dignitiea  7  Did  not  all  men  tremble  and  bend  before 
him  ?  Lo  t  he  is  become  more  necessitous  than  the  slave,  more  miserable  than 
the  captive,  more  indigent  than  the  beggar  wasted  with  excess  of  hunger;  each 
day  doth  he  behold  swords  waving,  gulfs  yawning,  the  lictor;,  and  the  pas- 
sage to  the  grave.  Were  this  moment  to  be  his  last,  he  would  be  utterly  un- 
conscious ;  he  regards  not  the  sun's  fair  beam,  but,  standing  in  meridian  day, 
as  though  ho  were  enveloped  in  tenfold  darkness,  bis  sight  and  feelings  are  ex- 
tinct But  wherefore  do  I  attempt  to  delineate  those  sufferings,  which  he  him- 
self, in  glowing  colors,  depicts  unto  us  7  Even  yesterday,  when  soldiers  iVom 
the  imperial  palace  came  to  drag  him  to  his  fate,  with  what  a  speed,  with  what 
an  agitation,  did  he  rush  unto  the  altar  7  Pale  was  his  countenance,  as  though 
he  were  an  inmate  of  the  tomb  j  his  teeth  chattered,  his  whole  frame  trembled, 
his  speech  was  broken,  his  tongue  was  motionleaa;  ye  would  have  thought  his 
very  heart  had  been  congealed  to  atone. 
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"  Believe  ma,  I  reUte  not  this  to  iniult  and  trinmph  in  hit  fall,  but  that  I 
may  loften  your  hanrta'  rough  lurfoce,  may  initio  one  drop  of  pity,  and  per- 
made  you  to  reat  satisfied  with  bis  present  anguish.  Since  there  are  persons 
in  this  assembly  who  even  reproach  my  conduct  in  admitting  him  to  the  altar, 
to  smooth  the  asperity  of  their  hearts  I  unfold  the  history  of  his  woes.  Where- 
fore, 0  my  friend,  art  thou  offended?  Because,  thou  wilt  reply,  that  man  is 
sheltered  by  the  Church  who  waged  an  incessant  war  against  it  This  is  the 
especial  reason  for  which  we  shou'd  glorify  our  God,  because  he  hath  permitted 
him  to  stand  in  so  awful  a  necessity  es  to  experience  both  the  power  and  the 
clemency  of  the  Chnrob : — the  power  of  the  Church,  because  his  continued 
persecutions  have  drawn  down  this  thunderbolt  on  his  head;  and  her  clemency, 
because,  still  bleeding  from  her  wounds,  she  extends  her  shield  as  a  protection, 
■he  covers  him  with  her  wings,  she  places  him  in  an  impregnable  security,  and, 
forgetting  every  past  circumstance  of  ill,  she  makes  her  boiom  his  asylum 
and  repose.  No  illustrious  conquest,  no  high-raised  trophy,  could  refleot  so  pure 
ft  splendor  ]  this  is  a  triumph  which  might  cover  the  infidel  with  shame  and 
raise  even  the  blushes  of  the  Jew  I  It  is  this  which  irradiates  her  face  with 
■miles  and  lights  up  her  eye  with  exultation.  She  hath  received,  she  hath 
cherished,  a  fallen  enemy ;  and,  when  all  besides  abandoned  him  to  hi^ate,  she 
olonq,  like  a  tender  mother,  hath  covered  him  with  her  garment,  and  withstood 
at  once  the  indignation  of  the  prince,  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  a  spirit 
of  inextinguishnble  hatred  I  This  is  the  glory,  the  pride  of  our  religion !  What 
glory  is  there,  you  will  exdain),  in  receiving  an  iniquitous  wretch  unto  the 
altar  i  Ah  t  speak  not  thus,  since  even  a  harlot  took  hold  of  the  feet  of  Christ, — 
a  harlot  utterly  impure;  yet  no  reproach  proceeded  ftrom  Jesna'  lips.  He  ap- 
proved, 1.3  praised  her.  The  impious  did  not  contaminate  the  holy,  but  the 
pure  and  spotless  Jesus  rendered  by  his  touch  the  impure  harlot  pure.  0  man, 
remember  not  thine  injuries.  Are  we  not  the  servants  of  a  omoifled  Redeemer, 
who  raid,  as  he  was  expiring,  'Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do '? 
But  he  interdicted  this  asylum,  you  will  say,  by  his  decrees  and  laws.  Lo !  be 
now  perceives  the  nature  of  what  he  did,  and  is  himself  the  first  to  dissolve  the 
laws  which  he  enacted.  He  is  become  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and,  though 
■ilent,  from  hence  he  admonisheth  the  nations.  Do  not  such  things  as  I  have, 
lest  ye  should  suffer  what  I  suffer.  Illustrated  by  this  event,  the  altar  darts 
forth  an  nnpreoedentod  splendor,  and  shines,  a  warning  beacon  to  the  earth. 
How  tremendous,  how  august,  doth  it  appear,  since  it  holds  this  lion  in  chains 
and  oronching  at  your  feet  I 

"  Thus,  too,  the  victorious  monarch  is  illustrious,  not  because  he  is  seated  on 
a  throne,  invested  with  purple  and  adorned  with  jewels,  but  because  he  treads 
beneath  his  feet  captive  barbarians,  who  crouch  at  his  footstool  and  grovel  in 
the  dust  .... 

"  That  he  used  not  hia  power  to  conciliate  yonr  love  ye  yourselves  attest  in 
your  tumultous  concourse. 

"This  day,  a  most  brilliant  spectacle,  a  most  venerable  assembly,  is  presented 
to  my  eyes;  the  church  is  thronged  as  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  this  cul- 
prit, with  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  the  trumpet's  voice,  summoneth  the 
city  hither.  Ye  virgins  abandoning  your  chambers,  ye  matrons  quitting  your 
retirements,  ye  men  leaving  the  Forum  empty,  have  flocked  together  here,  that 
ye  might  behold  the  nature  of  man  convicted,  the  frailty  of  human  affairs 
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pnblloly  eipoaed,  and  yon  meretrioloni  conntenuioe,  whioh  yeitcrday  wu 
brightened  with  tiie  tints  of  youth,  now  betraying  the  grim  wrlnltlei  of  diieaM 
and  age,— thii  reverie  of  fortune,  lilte  a  dripping  sponge,  having  wiped  off  the 
plastered  paint  and  the  flotitious  oharm  ....  Such  is  the  potency  of  this 
hapless  day.  It  hath  rendered  the  proudest  of  nature's  tyrants  the  meanest 
the  most  abjeot  of  her  children ! 

"  Doth  the  rich  man  enter  here?  Abundant  is  his  gain.  For,  beholding  the 
common  scourge  of  nations  degraded  fVom  such  an  elevation,  tamed  of  his 
savage  nature,  and  become  more  timid  than  the  most  timid  animal,  bound 
without  fetters  to  that  pillar,  and  girt  around  with  fear  as  with  a  chain,  ha 
calms  his  effervescent  pride,  he  represses  his  swelling  spirit,  and,  making  a 
suitable  reflection  on  sublunary  concerns,  he  retires,  learning  flrom  experience, 
and  feeling  with  conviction,  that  all  flesh  is  grass  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as 
the  flower  of  the  field :  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  fadeth 

"  The  poor  man,  entering  here  and  gating  on  yon  spectacle  of  wo,  account- 
eth  not  himself  as  vile,  nor  grieveth  that  he  is  poor.  Nay,  he  droppeth  a  tear 
of  gratitude  to  his  poverty,  betause  it  hath  been  to  him  a  citadel  which  never 
can  be  stormed,  a  harbor  where  no  billows  rage,  a  wall  of  adamantine  strength." 
—Diteourte  on  the  DUgraee  of  Eutropiui. 

The  object  of  St  Chrysostom  in  this  address  was  not  only  to  instruct  his 
people,  but  to  move  them  by  the  recital  of  the  reverses  whir  h  he  so  fo:'cibly 
depicted.  In  this  he  had  the  consolation  to  succeed.  Notwithstanding  theh: 
aversion  for  Eutropias,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  they  had 
to  suffer,  both  in  publio  and  private,  the  whole  auditory  was  moved  to  tears. 
When  the  orator  perceived  this,  he  continued ; — 

"Have  I  calmed  your  minds?  Have  I  banished  anger  fh>m  your  midst? 
Have  I  checked  the  impulses  of  inhumanity  ?  Have  I  excited  your  compassion  ? 
Yes ;  those  tears  that  are  flowing  f^om  your  eyes  sufficiently  attest  it.  Now  that 
your  hearts  are  affected  and  an  ardent  charity  has  melted  their  icy  hardness,  let 
us  go  in  a  body  to  cost  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  let  us  pray 
the  God  ot  mercy  to  appease  him,  that  he  may  grant  an  entire  pardon." 

This  appeal  had  its  effect,  and  St.  Chrysostom  saved  the  life  of  Kutropius. 
But,  some  days  after,  the  latter  had  the  imprudence  to  leave  the  church,  when 
he  was  arrested  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Cyprus;  subsequently,  put  on 
trial  at  Chaloedon,  he  was  there  condemned  to  death. 

From  the  lit  book  De  Saeerdotio. 

St  Chrysostom  had  an  intimate  firiend,  named  Basil,  who  had  penuaded 
him  to  leave  his  maternal  home  and  to  live  with  him  in  a  state  of  retirement 
"  When  my  afflicted  mother  first  heard  of  this,"  says  St  Chrysostom,  "  she 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  leading  me  into  her  chamber,  she  made  me  sit  down 
with  her  at  the  very  bed  on  which  she  had  brought  me  forth,  and,  weeping,  she 
spoke  to  me  words  which  affected  me  much  more  than  her  tears.  *  My  son,' 
said  she,  '  it  was  not  the  will  of  Qod  that  I  should  enjoy  for  a  long  time  the 
virtuous  company  of  your  father.  Having  died  soon  after  the  sufferings  whioh 
gave  you  birth,  he  left  you  .o  i  orphan,  and  me  a  widow,  sooner  than  was  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  either.  I  have  endnred  all  the  pains  and  troubles  of 
widowhood,  whioh  certainly  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  have  not  ex- 
perienced Uiem.    No  language  con  express  the  perplexity  and  excitement  of  a 
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young  wonum  who  tau  Jntt  left  tbo  paternal  houie,  who  it  nnaoqutnted  with 
bneineii  matten,  and  who,  plunged  in  affltotlon,  flnde  benelf  implioated  in  new 
oaref,  whloh,  on  aooount  of  her  youth  and  the  weaknen  of  her  m>,  ihe  ii  but 
little  iitted  to  ajaume.  She  muit  iupply  the  defloieney  of  her  aerranti  and 
guard  againit  the  eifooti  of  their  malioo ;  the  muat  be  on  the  defeniive  againat 
the  evil  deiigna  of  her  relativea,  auffer  oontinually  fVom  the  iqjuitice  of  parti* 
aana  and  ftrom  the  inaolence  and  erueltjr  whioh  they  diaplay  in  the  oolleetion 
of  taxea. 

'"When  a  fhtber  leaves  a  daughter  after  him,  this  ehild  muat  be  a  souroe  of 
great  trouble  and  eolioitude  to  her  mother.  Nevertheless,  this  charge  is  sup- 
portable, aa  it  is  not  aooompanied  with  apprehension  or  expenae.  But,  if  she 
has  a  son,  she  Ands  it  much  more  diffloult  to  bring  him  up,  and  he  becomes  a 
perpetual  subject  of  fear  and  anxiety,  without  spoatcing  of  what  it  costs  to  edn- 
oate  him.  All  these  evils,  however,  have  not  induced  me  to  marry  again.  I 
have  not  allowed  myself  to  be  overcome  by  those  difflcultiea,  and,  trusting  in 
{he  grace  of  God,  I  have  resolved  to  bear  up  against  all  the  trials  of  my  widow* 
hood. 

"  'But  my  only  consolation  in  this  state  has  been  to  have  yon  always  before 
my  eyes,  and  to  behold  in  you  the  living  image  and  faithAiI  portrait  of  my 
deceased  husband ;  a  consolation  whioh  began  flrom  your  infancy,  when  as  yet 
you  could  not  articulate  a  word,  and  when  parents  derive  the  greatest  Joy  ttom 
their  children. 

"'Moreover,  I  have  never  given  you  any  reason  to  think  that,  while  I  boor 
With  fortitude  the  evils  of  my  present  oooditlon,  I  have,  with  a  view  to  eccspo 
them,  diminished  the  estate  of  your  father,— a  miafortune  whioh  I  know  fre- 
quently befalls  minors.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  preserved  all  that  was  left  to 
yon,  though  I  have  omitted  no  expense  that  was  required  for  your  education ; 
this  I  have  drawn  from  my  own  resources.  But  I  do  not  say  this  with  a  view 
to  remind  you  of  your  obligations  to  me.  For  all  that  I  have  done  I  aak  of 
you  only  one  favor :  do  not  begin  for  me  a  second  widowhood ;  do  not  reopen 
a  wound  that  had  begun  to  heal.  Wait  at  ioaat  until  my  death ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  far  off.  They  who  are  young  may  hope  to  see  old  age;  but  at  my  time  of 
life  I  can  only  look  for  death.  When  you  will  have  buried  me  in  your  fhiher's 
tomb,  and  mingled  these  bones  with  his  ashes,  yon  may  then  enter  upon  any 
journey  or  travel  over  any  sea  that  you  wish ;  no  one  will  prevent  you.  But, 
while  I  still  breathe,  have  some  regard  for  my  presence,  and  do  not  become 
tired  of  your  mother.  Do  not  draw  upon  yourself  the  divine  indignation,  by 
causing  so  much  grief  to  a  mother  who  has  not  deserved  It.  If  I  seek  to  in- 
volve yon  in  worldly  pursuits,  if  I  try  to  force  upon  you  the  management  of 
my  affairs,  which  are  also  yours,  oh,  then  you  may,  with  my  consent,  disregard 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  trials  which  I  suffered  in  rearing  and  educating  you, 
the  respect  which  you  owe  to  a  mother,  and,  indeed,  every  motive  of  this  kind ; 
but,  if  I  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  insure  you  a  tranquil  and  happy  life, 
let  this  conaideration  at  least,  if  nothing  else,  influence  your  mind.  Whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  your  friends,  none  of  them  will  allow  you  as  much  firoe- 
dom  as  I  will.  Moreover,  no  one  feels  the  same  ardent  interest  as  I  do  in  your 
improvement  and  welfare.'" 

tit.  Chrysostora  could  not  resist  this  touching  appeal ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  friend  Basil,  he  could  not  bo  induced  to  leave 
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%  motber  who  lovad  him  m  tondtrly  and  who  wm  io  worthy  of  boing  lored. 
Ii  there  any  thing  in  pagan  antiquity  mora  baaatifUl  thai  thit,— more  feeling, 
more  tender,  more  eloqnei  :,  mora  oharaeteriied  by  that  eimple  and  natural 
aloquenoe  fo  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  ttndied  formality  of  art  f  U  there 
any  thing  in  thia  dliooune  which  eould  be  eontidered  ai  an  effort  of  thought 
or  an  aifeotation  of  lentiment  or  language?  Doetiit  not  appear,  on  the 
oontrary,  aa  the  language  only  of  the  heart,  the  promptingt  of  nature  honwlf  f 
But  what  if  moat  admirable  here  ii  the  wonderful  lelf-poiieuion  of  that 
mother  overwhelmed  with  affllotion.  Although  merged  in  grief, — though  in  • 
itato  which  rendered  it  almoet  impoiiible  to  oommand  her  feeling*,— not  a  word 
6r  anger  or  complaint  falls  ftrom  her  lipe  againat  the  author  of  her  dlatreta  and 
her  alarm),  either  through  reapect  for  the  virtue  of  Baail  or  the  fear  of  irri- 
tating her  aon,  whom  she  wished  only  to  move  and  to  overcome. 

NOTE  OC,  (p.  448.) 

«  To  great  talents,"  says  M.  de  la  Harpe,  "it  is  given  to  animate  ihe  eold 
and  to  conquer  the  indiiferent,  and,  when  combined  with  ixample,  (an  advan- 
tage which  all  our  preachers  have  fortanately  enjoyed,)  it  is  certain  that  the 
ministry  of  the  word  nowhere  has  such  power  and  auch  dignity  as  in  the 
pulpit.  Bvery where  else  it  U  a  man  who  addresses  men :  here  it  is  a  being 
uf  a  superior  order ;  exalted  between  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  a  mediator  placed 
by  God  between  himself  and  his  creature.  Independent  of  earthly  considera- 
tiona,  he  proclaims  the  oraoles  of  eternity.  The  very  plaoo  flrom  which  he 
apeaka,  and  that  where  he  is  heard,  confounds  and  eclipses  all  oiher  apeoisa 
of  grandeur  that  it  may  iill  the  mind  with  ita  own.  Kings  humble  themaelvos 
nice  the  loweat  of  their  subjects  before  bis  tribunal,  and  repair  thitbe^  for 
instruction  alone.  Every  thing  around  him  adds  weight  to  his  words :  his 
voice  resounds  throughout  the  sacred  edifice  amid  the  silence  of  universal 
devotion.  If  he  calls  Qod  to  witness,  Qod  is  present  on  the  altars;  if  be 
declares  the  nothingness  of  life,  death  is  at  hand  to  attest  it  and  to  remind 
those  who  hear  him  that  they  are  aeated  upon  tombs. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  external  objects — the  deoorationa  of  the  temples 
and  the  pomp  of  the  ceremonies — have  a  considerable  influonco  on  the  minds 
of  men,  and  operate  upon  them  before  the  preacher,  provided  he  destroys  not 
their  effect  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  Masaillon  in  the  pulpit  ready  to  pro- 
nounce the  fhneral  oration  of  Louia  XIV.,  firat  caating  hia  eyes  around  him, 
fixing  them  for  aome  time  on  that  awfUI  and  impoaing  pomp  which  attends 
kings  even  into  those  abodes  of  death  that  contain  naught  but  coffins  and 
oshea,  then  caating  them  down  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  meditation,  finally 
raiaing  them  toward  heaven,  and  in  a  firm  and  aolemn  tone  pronouncing  these 
words :  'Qod  alone  it  great,  my  brtikren  I'  What  an  exordium  is  oomprebonded 
in  thia  single  aentenoe  accompanied  with  that  action  I  how  aubllme  it  ia  ren- 
dered by  the  apectacle  which  aurrounds  the  preacher  I  how  these  few  words 
annihilate  whatever  ia  not  Qod !" 


KOTE  DD,  (p.  456.) 

£tch(«nt(€tn. — The  encyclopediats  are  a  sect  of  self-styled  philoaophers,  who 
nave  arisen  in  our  times  and  who  imagine  themselves  superior  to  all  antiquity 
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In  poin'i  of  knowledga.  With  th*  elfrontery  of  eynfot,  they  har*  tho  impa- 
denoe  to  pnt  forth  orery  paradox  that  oaton  their  hoadi.  Affeetiog  an 
Mqn»lnt«nc«  with  goometry,  thoy  contend  that  no  one  ean  thinli  rightly  who 
haa  not  studied  that  loienoe,  and,  oonieqnently,  that  they  alone  poHeii  the 
art  of  reaeoning  well.  Their  diMonne,  eren  on  the  moit  oommon  oecaiionf, 
ii  flUed  with  loientiilo  wordi.  They  will  tell  you,  for  inatanee,  thai  certain 
laws  have  been  wiiely  Aramed  in  the  inreree  ratio  of  the  iqnaree  of  the  di«> 
taneei;  that  one  nation,  about  to  form  an  alliance  with  another,  if  drawn  to  it 
by  the  power  of  attraction,  and  that  both  will  aoon  bo  aiaimilaled.  If  you 
propoae  a  walk,  they  will  apeak  of  it  aa  the  reaolntion  of  a  ounre.  If  they 
have  a  graTel-oolio,  they  cure  themaeWea  by  the  lawa  of  hydroatatica.  If  a 
louae  bitea  them,  they  are  diaturl>ed  by  an  infinitely  amall  animal  of  the  flrat 
order.  If  they  fall,  it  ia  becauae  they  loat  their  centre  of  gravity.  If  aome 
Journaliat  ia  bold  enough  to  attack  them,  they  drown  him  in  a  deluge  of  ink 
and  vituperation.  Such  treuon  againat  philoaophy  ii  oonaidered  unpar- 
donable. 

Eugene, — But  what  have  thoae  ft  la  to  do  with  our  name  in  the  world  or 
with  the  opinion  which  men  form  of  ua  7 

Liektenetein. — Uuoh  more  than  you  think,  becauae  they  vilify  all  the 
aoiencea,  except  their  mathematica. .  According  to  them,  poetry  ia  but  a 
fHvoloua  aort  of  writing,  the  fiotiona  of  which  ahould  be  diacardcd :  a  poet 
ahould  flouriah  hia  rbymea  only  in  algebraic  equationa.  Aa  to  hiatory,  it 
ahould  be  atudied  inversely,  beginning  with  our  timea  and  aacending  to  the 
antediluvian  period.  All  governmenta  are  reformed  by  thoae  men.  France 
ahould  be  a  republic,  with  a  geometrician  for  ita  lawgiver,  and  with  other 
geometriciana  to  govern  it  by  aubjecting  all  ita  affaire  to  the  infinitesimal 
caloAlua.    Such  a  republic  would  enjoy  a  oonatant  peace  and  would  have  no 

need  of  an  army Thoae  gentlemen  afi'eet  a  holy  horror  of  war 

If  they  abominate  armies  and  generals  who  acquire  diatinotion,  that  does  not 
prevent  them  flrom  carrying  on  a  paper  war  againat  each  other  and  uaing  the 
weapons  of  Billingsgate.    If  they  bad  troops  at  their  disposal,  they  would  soon 

bring  them  into  action The  terms  they  employ  in  mutual  abuse  are 

called  philosophical  licenses.  Thought  should  be  enunciated;  any  truth  is 
worth  proclaiming;  and,  as  they  alone  are  the  depositaries  of  tm(h,  they 
think  themselves  privileged  to  express  all  the  extravagant  ideas  that  enter 
their  brains,  in  the  expectation  of  being  applauded. 

Marlborottgh. — I  suppose  there  is  no  longer  any  lunatic  asylum  in  Europe. 
If  there  is,  those  gentlemen  ought  certainly  to  be  placed  there,  in  order  to 
legislate  for  fools  like  themselves. 

Eugene. — My  advice  would  be  to  confide  to  them  the  government  of  some 
province  that  requires  punishment  They  would  find,  after  having  turned 
every  thing  topsy-turvy,  that  they  are  a  set  of  ignoramuses ;  that  it  is  easy  to 
criticiie,  but  difficult  to  execute;  and,  especially,  that'people  expose  them- 
selves to  talk  nonsense  without  end  when  they  undertake  to  apeak  of  what 
they  do  not  understand. 

Lichtenttein. — Men  who  are  self-conceited  never  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  According  to  them  a  wise  man  never  makes  a  mistake : 
he  alone  is  enlightened,  and  from  him  must  proceed  that  knowledge  which 
will  dissipate  the  thick  gloom  in  which  the  blind  multitude  are  enveloped} 
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bnt  the  Lord  kiiowi  bow  ha  enlighUni  thmi.  At  obo  timo  he  dliooartei  on 
the  origin  of  pnjndieett  at  another,  on  the  mind;  then  on  the  eyitem  of 
nature.  There  if  no  end  to  thii  itnff.  They  hare  a  nt  of  eoampi  for  their 
foUowen,  who  pretend  to  imitate  them,  and  nt  themeelrei  ap  oi  rab-preoep. 
ton  of  manliind{  and,  ai  it  ii  eaiier  to  titter  ahue  than  to  allege  good 
reatoni,  they  anaU  the  military  on  all  oeeaii^i  with  their  indecent 
inyeotlTeti 

Eutftnt, — One  eoscomb  will  alwayi  And  another  oozeomb  to  admire  him ; 
but  do  loldlen  quietly  submit  to  Injurtei  t 

LichientUin. — They  let  the  cnn  bark,  and  oontinue  their  way. 

ifarlborough.—'Dut  why  thii  Tiolent  oppoiitlon  to  the  nobleat  of  all  profea- 
■ions,— a  profciilon  whieh,  by  extending  orer  others  its  protection,  allows  them 
to  go  on  in  peaoe  ? 

LickleniietH. — As  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  they 
Imagine  that  they  bring  it  into  contempt  by  decrying  it.  As  I  hare  remariced, 
they  denounce  the  sciences  generally,  and  bold  up  geometry  alone  as  worthy 
of  esteem,  in  order  to  extinguish  all  gloiy  that  belongs  to  others  and  oonoen- 
trate  it  upon  themselves. 

Marlborough.  —  But  we  have  not  neglected  philosophy,  or  geometry,  or 
belles-lettres,  and  we  have  been  satisfied  with  having  some  merit  in  onr  line. 

Eugene. — Nay,  more ;  at  Vienna  I  was  the  patron  of  learned  men,  and  gave 
them  distinction,  even  when  they  were  little  thought  of  by  others. 

Liekletutexn. — No  doubt;  because  yon  were  really  great  men,  while  these 
self-dubbed  philosophers  are  but  a  set  of  scamps  whose  vanity  would  load 
them  to  out  a  certain  figure.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  reiterated  abuse 
from  injuring  the  name  of  men  who  are  truly  great  People  believe  that  bold 
sophistry  is  the  main  thing  for  a  philosopher,  and  that  he  who  advances  a 
paradox  carries  olT  the  palm.  How  often  have  I  heard  persons  condemning,  in 
a  most  ridiculous  strain,  your  very  best  notions,  and  qualifying  you  as  men 
who  had  naurped  a  reputation  in  an  age  of  ignoranee,  which  was  bicapable  of 
appreciating  merit  I 

Marlborough. — Our  age  an  age  of  ignorance  I    That's  too  mneb  I 

LiaktentteiH. — The  present  age  is  the  age  of  philosophers. 

aSuvre*  d»  Fr*tMe  II. 

NOTE  EE,   (p.  460.) 
Portrail  of  J.  J,  Souiteau  and  Voltaire,  (y  La  Sarpe. 

Deux  surtout,  dont  le  nom,  le  talent,  l'61oqnence, 
Faisant  aimer  I'erreur,  ont  fond6  sa  poissanoe, 
PrSparirent  de  loin  des  maux  inattendns, 
Dont  lis  aurolent  fr£ml«,  s'ils  lea  avolent  pr£vus. 
Oui,  Je  le  croia,  tfimoins  de  leur  affrenx  onvrage, 
Us  anroient  des  Franfois  deaavoui  la  rage. 
Yaine  et  tardive  excuse  aux  fautea  de  Torgneil ! 
Qni  prend  le  gonvemail  doit  connottre  I'^cueiL 
La  foiblease  reclame  un  pardon  legitime, 
Mais  de  tout  grand  pouvoir  Tabus  eat  an  grand  crime. 
«l  9V 
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lb  oBt  p«rU  d'en  haut  aus  panplet  Ignonu  ( 
L«nr  rots  monUU  au  olal  pour  7  porur  U  guwiti 
Lmt  puolt  hudU  a  parooaru  la  tern. 
Tom  dans  ont  •nirtprii  d'6t«r  au  ganra  humala 
La  Joug  mnt  qu'un  Dtan  n'lmpoM  paa  an  rain ) 
B(  dai  f^oupt  qua  oa  Di«u  ftrappa  pour  lai  ooiifoDdn» 
An  monda,  laur  diiolpla,  III  auront  il  rtpondra. 
Laur  noma  toi^oun  ohargii  da  reproohei  nouTawu, 
OommanoaroDt  toi^oun  la  rfiolt  de  not  maux. 
Hi  ont  tttjt  la  routa  il  oe  poupla  reballa, 
Da  laur  trltta  inooaa  la  honta  ait  Immortalla. 
L'nn  qui  dii  la  Jaunaua  arrant  at  rabut4, 
Nourrit  dam  lai  affronti  ion  orguelt  r<voltl| 
Bur  I'horlion  dei  arti  ilnlitra  mMon, 
Marqua  par  lo  icandale  una  tardiva  aurora, 
Bt,  pour  pramler  anal  d'un  talent  impoitear, 
Oalomnia  lei  arti,  lea  leuli  tltrei  d'honneur, 
D'un  moderne  oynlquo  afleota  rarroganoei 
Du  paradoze  altior  orna  I'extravaganoe, 
Xnnobllt  le  lopbiime,  et  oria  vMtt/ 
Mall  par  quel  art  hontauz  I'eit-it  aoor<dlt<  t 
Oourtlian  de  I'enTle,  11  la  lert,  la  oaroiia, 
Va  dam  lei  demleri  rangi  an  flatter  la  baiiaua| 
Juiquei  auz  fondeinem  de  la  loelitft 
n  a  port6  la  faux  da  ion  SgaliU  t 
n  lema,  fit  germer,  ehei  un  penpla  Tolage, 
Get  eiprit  novateur,  le  momtre  da  notre  aga, 
Qui  oonrrira  I'Enrope  et  de  long  et  de  deuU. 
Rouiieau  fut  pnrml  noui  I'apOtre  da  I'orguail ) 
II  Tanta  ion  onfanoe  &  Oendvo  nounrie, 
Et  pour  Tonger  un  livro,  il  troubla  la  patrle, 
Tandli  qu'en  los  fiorita,  par  un  autre  traran, 
Snr  la  ville  chfitive  il  rfigloit  I'uniTeri. 
J'admire  lai  tolena,  J'en  ditesto  Tuiage; 
8a  parole  est  un  feu,  mala  un  feu  qui  ravage, 
Dont  lei  lombrei  luoura  brillent  lur  dei  dibrii. 
Tout,  juiqu'aux  v6rlt£a,  trompe  daui  aei  iorlti} 
Et  dn  faux  et  du  vrai  ce  melange  adultdre 
Eat  d'un  lophlato  adroit  le  premier  oaraotire. 
Tour  H  tour  apoitat  de  I'une  et  I'autre  lol, 
Admirant  I'ivangile  et  rfiprourant  la  foi, 
Chretien,  d£isto,  arni6  centre  Oendvo  et  Rome, 
n  ipuiae  a  lui  aeul  I'inoonatanoe  de  I'homme, 
Demands  une  atatuo,  implore  uno  priaon ; 
El  I'amour-propre  enfln  6gnrant  aa  raiaon 
Frappe  aea  derniora  ana  du  plua  triate  d£llre  ] 
II  fUit  le  monde  ontier  qui  contro  lui  conapire, 
II  ae  oonfeaae  au  mondo,  ot  toujoura  plein  de  loi, 
Dit  bautement  &  Dieu:  nul  eat  taeilUiur  qu«  moi. 
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— — ^  ' 

L'utra  raeor*  pini  flmns,  plni  <o1»Uat  gfnli^ 
Vnt  poar  noni  lolxsnta  aoi  !•  dim  d«  I'hwmonlf. 
0«ln(  dc  toui  1m  laurien,  fklt  pour  toni  Im  lueeii^ 
Voltoln  %  dt  MD  nom  fait  on  titr*  aai  Fnaoalii 
n  Bova  ft  rrada  eh«r  m  brtllMt  bfritagt, 
Qnand  libra  an  ion  axil,  raiaurA  par  lon'lga, 
Da  ion  aaprit  fongnans  I'eHor  Indapandftat 
Prit  inr  I'aiprlt  dn  altala  an  §1  hant  ftaeandftiit 
Quand  ion  ambition  tonjoan  pina  indoalla 
Pratandlt  datrOnar  la  Dieu  da  I'lTanglla, 
Voltalra  dam  Femay,  ion  bmjrant  arienal, 
Seoonalt  lur  VKuropa  an  magiqno  fanal, 
Qnepourani     ^er  teat,  tranta  am  on  ft  ▼«  Inln^ 
Par  lul  rimpiu.    pnliianta  poor  d<traira, 
Bbranla  d'an  affort  araagla  at  fbriani, 
Lai  trftnai  do  la  tarra  appnytai  dani  lai  elans. 
Oa  flazlbla  ProMa  atalt  n<  pour  ladalra  i 
Port  da  toui  laa  talani,  at  da  plaira  at  da  nnira, 
n  lat  muUipllar  ion  fertlla  polios,  • 

Amt  da  ridieula,  aladant  la  raiaon, 
Prodlgaant  la  monionga,  at  la  lel,  at  I'InJnra, 
Da  cent  maiquaa  divera  11  ravit  llmpoitare, 
Impoie  k  I'ignorant,  inialta  &  rbomma  initmlt} 
II  lut  Juiqu'aa  Tulgalra  abaiiiar  ion  eiprit, 
Palre  da  viee  nn  Jaa,  da  loondala  nna  <oolo, 
Gmoe  &  lal,  la  blaipbima  at  piquant  at  MtoU 
Oireulait  emballl  del  traita  da  la  galt<) 
Att  bon  leni  11  Ota  la  Tieille  aatorM, 
Repouiia  resamen,  fit  rougir  du  lompnlav 
Et  mit  au  premier  rang  le  Utre  d'iaeradnlft. 

NOTK  VV,  (p.  4fi7.) 

In  1752,  H.  do  Monteiqulen,  writing  to  tbe  abb6  do  Onaaoo,  layi,  "Haart  wanti 
to  b.lng  out  a  new  edition  of  tbe  Ptrtian  Lelttrt;  but  there  are  iome^iiv«m'Ita 
which  I  ihould  like  flrit  to  retonoh." 

In  reference  to  thia  we  find  the  following  note  by  the  editor:— "He  told 
lome  of  hii  flriendi  that,  were  he  now  publiihing  theie  letteri  for  the  flnt  time, 
he  would  omit  lome  in  which  he  had  been  hurried  away  by  the  ardor  of  youth; 
that,  being  obliged  by  hia  (hther  to  itiok  oloie  to  hii  deik  all  day,  ^?  una  lo 
weary  of  it  at  night  that  to  amuie  himaelf  he  lat  down  to  oompof"^  <-  P.  .sian 
Letter,  and  thli  flowed  f^om  hii  pen  without  itudy." — (Euvra  de  Jiiuu  quieu, 
tome  7,  p.  233. 

NOTE  QG,  (p.  468.) 

Such  wai  the  opiniou  of  Voltaire,  whom  I  am  fond  of  qaot</</;  M  nnbelieren, 
reipecting  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  onn.  Thia  ii  riiB'  '.i  -'ly  proved  by  the 
lubjoined  pauagoi  ftom  bis  letteri,  to  which  we  mnit  olwayi  look  for  his  real 
lentimenta. 

"Racine  ii  truly  great,  and  so  much  the  "preater  as  he  never  leema  to  aim  at 
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being  lo.  The  perfoot  man  ii  indeed  to  be  leon  in  the  author  of  Atholia."— 
Corrap,  gen,,  tome  Tiii.  p.  466. 

"1  onoe  imagined  that  Racine  woald  be  my  ooniolation,  bathe  throws  me 
into  deipair.  'lis  the  height  of  inaolenoe  to  write  a  tragedy  after  that  great 
man.  I  know  of  none  but  bad  playi  linoe  hia  time,  and  very  few  good  ones 
before  it"— Ibid.,  vUL  487. 

"I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Icindness  with  which  yon  speak  of 
Bnitut  and  the  Orphan  f  I  will  even  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  beauties 
in  those  two  performances  j  but  I  repeat,  Racine  forever  I  The  more  you  read 
him,  the  more  you  discover  an  unrivalled  genius,  seconded  by  all  the  resources 
of  art.  In  a  word,  if  any  thing  on  earth  approaches  perfection,  it  is  Racine." 
—Ibid.,  viiL  601. 

"  The  fashion  of  the  present  day  is  to  speak  contemptuously  of  Colbert  and 
Louis  XIV.;  but  this  fashion  will  pass  away,  and  those  two  characters  will  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  Boileau." — Ibid,,  zv.  108. 

"I  could  easily  show  that  the  tolerable  productions  of  the  present  time  are 
all  borrowed  firom  the  good  works  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Our  badly- written 
books  are  not  so  bad  as  those  written  in  the  time  of  Boileau,  Racine,  and 
Holiire,  because  in  the  Insipid  publications  of  our  days  there  are  always  some 
passages  evidently  extracted  from  authors  who  lived  in  the  age  of  good  taste. 
We  are  like  thieves,  who  change  and  ridiculously  adorn  the  rilothes  which  they 
have  stolen  to  prevent  their  being  known.  With  this  knavery  is  joined  a  rage 
for  dissertation  and  paradox,  the  whole  being  a  compound  of  impertinence 
which  U  inexpressibly  disgusting." — Ibid.,  >.1ii.  219. 

"Accustom  yourself  to  a  dearth  of  talents  of  every  kind ;  to  understanding 
grown  common  and  to  genius  beeome  rare;  to  a  deluge  of  books  on  war,  which 
will  result  in  our  being  beaten ;  on  finances,  which  will  leave  us  without  a 
penny;  on  population,  which  will  not  supply  us  with  recruits  and  laborerej 
and  on  all  the  arts  without  our  succeeding  in  any." — Ibid.,  vi.  891. 

Finally,  in  his  excellent  letter  to  Lord  Hervey,  Voltaire  has  urged  what 
has  been  worse  said,  and  a  thousand  times  repeated,  respecting  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.    This  letter,  written  1740,  is  as  follows ; — 

....  "But,  above  all,  my  lord,  be  not  so  angry  with  me  for  styling  the  last 
century  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Full  well  I  know  that  Louis  XIV.  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  the  master  or  tho  benefactor  of  a  Boyle,  a  Newton,  a  Halley, 
an  Addison,  a  Dryden;  but,  in  the  age  called  after  Leo  X.,  had  that  pontiff  the 
merit  of  every  thing  7  Were  there  not  other  princes  who  contributed  to  refine 
and  enlighten  mankind  ?  A  preference  has,  nevertheless,  been  given  to  the 
name  of  Leo  X.,  because  he  encouraged  the  arte  more  than  any  other  individual. 
In  this  respect,  what  monarch  has  rendered  greater  service  to  mankind  than 
Louis  XIV.  f  ■  What  monarch  was  more  munificent,  showed  more  taste,  distin- 
guished himself  by  more  laudable  institutions  ?  1  admit  that  he  did  not  ac- 
complish all  that  he  might  have  done,  because  he  was  a  man ;  but  he  accom- 
plished more  than  any  other,  because  he  was  a  great  man.  My  strongest  reason 
for  estimating  him  so  highly  is  that,  with  his  well-known  faults,  he  enjoys  a 
greater  reputation  than  any  of  his  contemporaries;  that,  although  he  expelled 
Arom  France  a  million  of  men,  who  were  all  interested  in  decrying  him,  all 
Europe  esteems  and  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  monarchs. 

"Name  then,  my  lord,  a  sovereign  who  has  invited  to  his  country  a  greater 
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namb«r  of  eminent  foreigneri,  and  who  Ium  been  a  grekter  patron  of  merit  in 
his  aubjeota.  Sixty  acholara  of  Europe,  oatoniabed  at  being  known  to  him, 
received  gratuitiea  from  bim  at  once.  'Thoagb  the  king  ii  not  your  love- 
reign,'  aaid  Colbert,  in  writing  to  them,  'he  ia  deairoua  of  being  yonr  bene- 
factor; he  baa  commanded  me  to  tranamit  to  you  thd  enoloaed  bill  of  exchange 
aa  a  token  of  hia  eateem.'  A  Bohemion,  a  Dane,  received  theae  lettera,  dated 
flrom  Veraaillea.  Ouillemini  erected  a  bouae  at  Florence  with  the  gifta  of 
Louie  XIV.  t  he  inaoribed  the  king'a  name  on  the  flront  of  it;  and  yon  will  not 
admit  that  he  ia  at  the  head  of  the  age  of  which  I  am  apeaking ! 

"  What  be  did  in  hia  own  kingdom  ought  forever  to  aerve  oa  an  example. 
He  committed  the  education  of  hia  aon  and  grandson  to  the  moat  eloquent  and 
the  moat  learned  men  in  Europe.  He  provided  for  three  aona  of  Pierre  Cor- 
neille,  two  in  the  army  and  one  in  the  church;  he  foatered  the  riaing  geniua  of 
Racine  by  a  eonaiderable  preaent  for  a  young  mau  who  waa  both  unknown 
and  poor;  and,  when  that  geniua  had  acquired  maturity,  thoae  talenta  which 
often  abut  the  door  to  fortune  aeoured  one  for  him.  He  poaaeaaed  more  than 
fortune;  he  enjoyed  the  favor  and  aometimes  the  familiarity  of  a  maater 
whoae  mere  look  was  a  bounty.  In  1688  and  1639  be  attended  the  king  in 
hia  ezcnraioni  to  Marly> — an  honor  ao  eameatly  solicited  by  the  courtiers;  he 
slept  in  the  king's  chamber  during  his  indispoaitiona,  and  read  to  him  thoae 
master-pieces  of  eloquence  and  poetry  which  embellished  that  illustrious 
reign. 

'"Tls  this  ikvor,  bestowed  with  discernment,  that  produces  emulation  and 
excites  great  geniuses.  It  ia  much  to  found  institutions,  it  is  something  to 
support  them;  but  to  stop  short  with  these  establishments  is  frequently  to  pro- 
vide the  same  retreats  for  the  useless  member  of  society  and  for  the  great  man, 
to  reoeive  into  the  same  hive  the  bee  and  the  drone. 

"Louis  XIV.  extended  his  care  to  every  thing;  he  protected  the  academies 
and  rewarded  such  persons  aa  distinguiahed  themaelves;  he  did  not  lavish  his 
favors  on  one  species  of  merit  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  like  many  princes, 
who  encourage  not  what  is  excellent,  but  what  pleases  them;  notural  philosophy 
and  the  study  of  antiquity  shared  bis  attention.  Nor  did  it  relax  during  the 
wars  which  he  waged  with  Europe ;  for,  while  building  three  hundred  citadels, 
while  he  bod  on  foot  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  he  caused  an  observatory 
to  be  erected,  and  a  meridian  to  be  traced  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other, — an  operation  unparalleled  in  the  world.  lie  had  translations  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  authors  printed  in  his  palace ;  he  sent  mathematicians 
and  natural  philosophers  to  the  recesses  of  Africa  and  America,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  knowledge.  Consider,  my  lord,  that,  but  for  the  voyage  and  experi- 
ments of  the  persona  whom  he  sent  to  Cayenne  in  1672,  and  the  measures  of 
M.  Picard,  Newton  would  never  have  made  his  discovery  respecting  attrac- 
tion. Consider,  I  beg  of  you,  a  Cassini  and  a  Huygens,  botlt  renouncing  their 
native  country  which  they  honor,  and  repairing  to  France  to  enjoy  the  esteem 
and  bounty  of  Louis  XIV.  And  do  you  imagine  that  the  English  themselves 
owe  bim  nu  obligations?  Tell  me,  then,  in  what  court  Charles  II.  acquired 
such  politeness  and  such  a  refined  taste.  Were  not  the  best  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  your  models  ?  Was  it  not  from  them  that  Addieon,  who  of  all 
your  countrymen  possessed  the  most  correct  taste,  frequently  borrowed  the 
suljeots  of  his  excellent  observations  ?  Bisuop  Burnet  acknowledges  that  this 
61* 
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taate,  ooquired  in  France  by  the  courtiers  of  Ciinrles  II.,  Iiad  introduced  among 
you  a  reformation  even  in  the  pulpit  itself,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
our  religions;  suoh  is  nnireraally  the  influence  of  right  reason.  Tell  me  if  the 
well-written  booka  of  that  time  were  not  employed  in  the  education  of  oil  the 
princes  of  the  empire?  In  what  courts  of  Qermany  were  not  French  theatres 
established?  What  prince  did  not  strive  to  imitate  Louis  XI V.  ?  What  nation 
did  not  then  follow  the  fashions  of  France? 

"Yon  adduce,  my  lord,  the  example  of  Peter  the  Oreat,  who  introduced  the 
arts  into  his  empire  and  who  was  the  founder  of  a  new  nation;  you  tell  me, 
nevertheless,  that  his  age  will  never  be  called  in  Europe  the  age  of  the  Csar 
Peter,  and  hence  you  conclude  that  I  ought  not  to  style  the  past  age  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Between  these  two  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence. The  Ccar  Peter  acquired  information  among  foreign  nations,  and  carried 
home  the  arts  to  his  own  country;  but  Louis  XIV.  instructed  other  nations; 
every  thing,  even  to  his  very  faults,  was  useful  to  them.  The  Protestants  who 
quitted  his  dominions  carried  with  them  an  industry  which  had  constituted 
the  wealth  of  France.  Do  you  reckon  as  nothing  so  many  manufactures  of 
silk  and  glass  ?  The  latter  were  brought  to  perfection  among  you  by  our  refu- 
gees, and  we  have  lost  what  you  have  gained. 

"  Finally,  the  French  language,  my  lord,  has  become  almost  the  universal 
language.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  ?  Was  it  so  widely  diffused  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.?  Certainly  not;  the  Italian  and  Spanish  were  alone 
studied.  Our  eminent  writers  produced  this  change ;  but  who  patronited,  em- 
ployed, encouraged  these  writers?  Colbert,  you  will  perhaps  tell  me.  So  it 
was;  and  I  admit  that  the  minister  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  his  master's  glory. 
But  what  would  a  Colbert  have  effected  under  any  other  prince  ? — under  your 
William,  who  was  fond  of  nothing,  under  Chorles  II.  of  Spain,  or  under  many 
other  sovereigns? 

"  Would  yon  believe,  my  lord,  that  Louis  XIV.  reformed  the  taste  of  the 
court  in  more  than  one  way  ?  He  chose  Lulii  for  his  musician,  and  took  the 
privilege  from  Lambert,  because  Lambert  was  a  man  of  mean  abilities  and 
Lulli  possessed  superior  talents.  He  could  discriminate  between  wit  and 
genius;  he  gave  to  Qninault  the  subjects  of  his  operas;  he  directed  the  paint- 
ings of  Le  Brun;  he  supported  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moliire  against  their 
enemies;  he  encouraged  the  useful  as  well  as  the  fine  arts;  he  lent  money  to 
Van  Robais  for  his  manufactures ;  he  advanced  millions  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany which  he  had  formed;  he  conferred  pensions  on  learned  men  and  brave 
officers.  Not  only  were  great  things  done  during  his  reign,  but  it  was  himself 
who  did  them.  Do  not  disdain,  then,  my  lord,  the  efforts  which  I  make  to  raise 
to  his  glory  a  monument  which  I  consecrate  still  more  to  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race. 

"I  esteem  Louis  XIV.,  not  merely  because  he  was  the  benefactor  of  the 
French,  but  because  he  was  the  benefactor  of  mankind ;  it  is  as  a  man,  and 
not  as  a  subjec  .  that  I  write;  my  design  was  to  portray  the  last  age,  and  not 
simply  a  prince.  I  am  tired  of  histories  which  relate  nothing  but  the  adven- 
tures of  a  king,  as  if  he  existed  alone,  or  as  if  nothing  existed  but  in  relation 
to  him.  In  a  word,  it  is  rather  the  history  of  a  great  age  than  that  of  a  great 
king  which  I  am  writing. 

"Pelisson  would  have  written  more  eloquently  than  I;  bat  he  was  a  courtier 
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and  a  pensioner.    I  am  neither;  to  me,  therefore,  it  bolonga  to  ipeak  the 
tmth."— Corretp.  gen.,  ilL  53. 

NOTB  HH,  (p.  460.)  { 

The  abbC  Flenry,  in  his  work  on  the  ifannert  of  tht  Ckriitiaiu,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  ancient  monasteries  were  bnilt  on  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
houses,  na  desoril>ed  in  VitruTins  and  Palladio.  "The  church,"  says  he, 
"  which  we  come  to  first,  that  seculars  may  have  free  access  to  it,  seems  to 
occupy  th«  place  of  the  first  hall,  termed  by  the  Romans  atrium.  From  this 
they  passed  into  a  court  surrounded  by  covered  galleries,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  perittiU,  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  cloisters  which  you 
enter  after  passing  through  the  church,  and  from  which  you  proceed  to  other 
parts  of  the  edifice,  as  the  chapter-house,  which  is  the  exhndron  of  the  anoients, 
the  refectory,  which  answers  to  the  triclinium,  and  the  garden,  which  is  behind 
all  the  rest,  as  it  was  in  the  houses  of  antiquity." 


NOTE  II,  (p.  478.) 

The  following  is  the  beautiful  hymn  alluded  to  by  the  author,  as  tnuudated 
firom  the  Portumiese  by  Dr  Iieyden : — 

Sgmn  to  the  B.  V.  Mary,  Star  of  tht  Sea. 

Star  of  the  wide  and  pathless  sea. 
Who  iov'st  on  mariners  to  shine. 
These  votive  garments  wet,  to  thee 
We  hang  within  thy  holy  shrine. 
When  o'er  us  flashed  the  surging  brine, 
Amid  the  warring  waters  tost, 
We  called  no  other  name  but  thine. 
And  hoped  when  other  hope  was  lost. 

Ave  Marie  SleUeu 

Star  of  the  vast  and  howling  main, 
When  dark  and  lone  is  all  the  sky, 
And  mountain-waves  o'er  ocean's  plain 
Erect  their  stormy  heads  on  high ; 
When  virgins  for  their  true  loves  sigh, 
They  raise  their  weeping  eyes  to  thee : 
The  star  of  ocean  heeds  their  cry. 
And  saves  the  foundering  bark  at  sea. 

Ave  Marie  Stella, 

Star  of  the  dark  and  stormy  sea. 
When  wrecking  tempests  round  us  rave, 
The  gentle  virgin-form  we  see 
Bright  rising  o'er  the  hoary  wave ; 
The  howling  storms,  that  seem  to  crave 
Their  victims,  sink  in  music  sweet ; 
The  surging  sea  recedes,  to  pave 
The  path  beneath  thy  glistening  feet. 

^ve  Marie  Stella. 
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Star  of  the  deMrt  waters  wild, 

Who,  pitying,  hear'at  the  leamaii'i  017, 

The  God  of  meroy,  u  a  eliild,  ' 

On  that  chaste  bosom  lores  to  lie ; 

While  soft  the  chonis  of  the  sky 

Their  hymns  of  tender  meroy  sing^        '     . 

And  angel-Toioes  name  on  high 

The  mother  of  the  heavenly  King. 

Ave  Mart*  StMa. 

Star  of  the  deep !  at  that  blest  name 
The  wares  sleep  silent  round  the  ked, 
The  tempests  wild  their  fory  tame 
That  made  the  deep's  foundations  reel. 
The  soft  celestial  accents  steal 
So  soothing  through  the  realms  of  wo, 
That  suffering  souls'  a  respite  feel 
From  torture  in  the  depths  below. 

Ave  Marie  Stella, 

Star  of  the  mild  and  placid  seas. 
Whom  rainbow-rays  of  meroy  crown. 
Whose  name  thy  faithful  Portuguese, 
O'er  all  that  to  the  depths  go  down. 
With  hymns  of  gratefiil  transport  own ; 
When  gathering  clouds  obscnfe  their  Ugh^ 
And  hear'n  assumes  an  awfiU  frown. 
The  star  of  ocean  glitters  bright* 

Ave  Marie  SleUa, 

Star  of  the  deep !  when  angel  lyres 
To  hymn  thy  holy  name  essay. 
In  rain  a  mortal  harp  aspires 
To  mingle  in  the  mighty  lay  1 
Mother  of  Qod !  one  living  ray 
Of  hope  our  grateful  bosom  flres, 
When  storms  and  tempests  pass  away, 
To  join  the  bright  immortal  choirs. 

Ave  Marie  SleUa, 


NOTE  RE,  (p.  485.) 

The  different  parts  of  the  office  derive  their  names  fW>m  the  periods  into 
which  the  Romans  distributed  the  day.  The  first  part  of  the  day  was  called 
Prima;  the  second,  Tert'^;  the  third,  Sexta;  the  fourth,  Nona/  because 
they  commenced  with  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour*'  The  first  watch 
was  called  Veepera,  or  erening. 


>  We  have  here  softened  the  expression,  newly-daMnei,  which  seems  Inedmlnible,  even 
u  s  poetical  license.   T. 
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NOTE  LL,  (^  MS.) 

"Formerly  I  eolebratod  mui  with  a  levity  wUoh  gradually  introdnees  itwlf 
into  the  moat  solemn  aete  when  they  are  performed  too  often.  Since  my  oon- 
Tenion,  I  celebrate  with  more  reverenoe.  I  become  penetrated  with  the 
mi^eity  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  I  am  filled  with  the  idea  of  hit  presence  and 
of  the  insnfScienoy  of  the  human  mind,  which  has  so  slight  a  conception  of 
what  relates  to  its  divine  Author.  Recollecting  that  I  ofTer  to  him,  according 
to  an  established  form,  the  vows  of  the  people,  I  carefully  observe  all  the  cere- 
monies and  recite  the  prayers  with  attention,  omitting  nothing  that  is  pre- 
scribed. When  I  draw  near  to  the  moment  of  consecration,  I  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  endeavor  to  perform  this  act  with  all  the  dispositions  which  the 
Church  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sacramont  require.  I  strive  to  silence  reason 
in  the  presence  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  asking  myself,  '  Who  art  thou,  to 
measure  infinite  power  ?'  I  pronounce  the  sacramental  words  with  respect  and 
with  all  the  faith  of  which  I  am  capable.  Whatever  the  dignity  and  ezcellenoe 
of  this  incomprehensible  mystery,  I  feel  assured  that  on  the'day  of  Judgment 
I  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  having  profaned  it  in  my  heart."— 
Rousseau,  Emih,  tome  ilL 

NOTB  MM,  (p.  4««.) 

"Absurd  rigorists  In  religion  have  no  idea  of  the  influence  of  ceremonies 
over  the  people.  They  have  never  witnessed  our  veneration  of  the  cross  on 
Good-Friday,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  at  the  procession  of  Corpus- 
Christi, — an  enthusiasm  by  which  I  myself  am  sometimes  overcome.  I  have 
never  beheld  that  long  line  of  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  robes, — those  yonthnil 
acolytbes,  in  their  white  surplices  tied  round  with  a  broad  blue  cincture,  soat- 
te{ing  flowers  before  the  Blessed  Saorament, — that  crowd  going  before  and 
following  after  in  religions  silence, — that  immense  number  of  men  with  their 
heads  bowed  to  the  earth, — I  have  never  heard  that  grave  and  affecting  chant, 
entoned  by  the  clergy  and  followed  up  by  countless  men,  women,  and 
children, — without  being  deeply  moved,  and  even  forced  to  shed  tears.  In  all 
that  there  is  an  impressiveness  of  melancholy  which  is  indescribable.  I  was 
aoquidnted  with  a  Protestant  artist  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  Rome,  and 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  assisted  at  the  services  in  St  Peter's, 
when  the  Pope  officiated  surrounded  by  the  cardinals  and  all  the  Roman  pre- 
lates, without  becoming  a  Catholic 

Take  away  all  external  symbols,  and  what  remains  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
metaphysical  jumble,  that  will  assume  as  many  strange  forms  and  appearances 
as  there  are  heads." — Diderot,  E$*aii  $ur  la  Peinture. 


NOTB  NN,  (p.  610.) 

The  Feralia  of  the  ancient  Romans  differed  from  our  Commemoration  of  the 
Dead  in  being  celebrated  only  in  memory  of  those  who  had  died  during  the 
year.  They  began  about  the  18th  of  February  and  lasted  eleven  days,  during 
which  marriages  were  prohibited,  sacrifices  were  suspended,  the  statues  of  the 
gods  were  veiled,  and  the  temples  dosed.  Our  anniversary  services,  on  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  fortieth  days,  are  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  who  them- 
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■elves  derived  them  firom  the  Gneki.  These  lut  had  their  ivayb/ian^  or  offer 
Ings  for  souls  to  the  infernal  gods;  their  MJcvaia,  or  Amend;  rafKn^n,  or  borisl; 
«waro,  or  novena;— also,  triaoades  or  triacontades,  the  thirtieth  day.  The 
Latins  had  their  Juita,  tx€quici,  i^fervg,  parmUHione§,  novendulia,  deniealia, 
februa,  /iralia.  When  the  dying  man  iras  about  to  expire,  his  friend  or 
nearest  relative  applied  his  lips  to  his  to  oatoh  his  last  gasp,  after  whioh  his 
body  was  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  proper  persons,  to  be  washed,  embalmed, 
and  oarried  to  the  tomb,  or  Aineral  pile,  with  the  usual  oeremonies.  The 
priests  headed  the  oonvoy,  in  whioh  were  oarried  portraits  of  the  deceased's 
ancestors,  with  orowns  and  trophies.  The  whole  pageant  was  preceded  by  two 
bands  of  vocalists,  one  singing  lively  airs,  the  other  engaged  in  a  more  solemn 
chant.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  philosophers  that  the  soul  (which  was 
a  mere  harmony,  according  to  them)  ascended  amid  these  flineral  sounds  to 
Olympus,  whore  it  would  enjoy  the  heavenly  melody  of  whioh  it  was  an  emana- 
tion. (See  Maorobius,  De  Somnio  Seipimi$,)  The  body  was  deposited  in  a 
■epnlohre  or  flineral  urn,  with  a  last  fare\reli  i—VaU,  vale,  vaU:  not  (e  ordint 
quo  natura  permtnrit  uquemur. 

NOTK  00,  (p.  61».) 

"Above  the  town  of  Brig,  the  valley  is  traasformed  into  a  narrow  and  im- 
passable precipice,  the  bottom  of  whioh  is  ooonpied  by  the  Rhone.  The  road 
crosses  the  northern  mountains  and  leads  into  a  most  frightful  solitude.  The 
Alps  present  nothing  more  dismal.  You  travel  for  two  hours,  without  meeting 
the  feitst  sign  of  a  dwelling,  along  a  dangerous  path  whioh  is  overhung  with 
fh)wning  woods,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  the  depth  of  whioh  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  eye.  This  is  a  celebrated  place  for  murders;  and,  when  I  passed 
it,  I  saw  several  heads  mounted  on  pikes, — a  worthy  deooration  of  this  terrific 
region  I  At  length  you  arrive  at  the  village  of  Lax,  situated  in  the  moat 
desert  and  retired  part  of  this  country.  The  land  on  which  it  is  built  hat  a 
rapid  descent  toward  the  precipice,  from  the  bottom  of  whioh  you  hear  the 
dull  roar  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  otber  bank  is  another  village,  similarly  situ- 
ated. The  two  churches  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  and  from  one  of  the 
cemeteries  I  heard  the  chant  of  both  parishes,  which  seemed  to  answer  each 
other.  Let  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  grave  and  melancholy  character 
of  the  Oorman  hymns  imagine  them  sung  in  a  place  like  this,  accompanied 
by  the  distant  noise  of  the  river  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind  amid  the  firs !" 
— Letter*  on  Switzerland,  by  William  Coxe,  vol.  ii.,  note  by  Raymond. 

NOTB  PP,  (p.  626.) 

The  royal  tombs  destroyed  in  the  abbey  of  St  Dennis  by  the  Vandals  of 
the  French  revolution,  on  the  0th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  1703,  amounted  to 
fifty-one.  Thus,  the  work  of  nearly  twelve  centuries  was  demolished  in  three 
days.  The  coffins  containing  the  remains  of  the  distinguished  dead  were 
broken  and  scattered  on  every  side,  while  their  bones  or  ashes  were  thrown 
together  promiscuously  in  a  common  ditch.  The  valuables  discovered  in  these 
repositories  of  departed  greatness  were  sacrilegiously  pillaged  and  turned  to 
profane  uses.     In  1796,  the  lead  with  which  the  whole  church  was  covered 


>  The  author  here  Is  inaccurate : 
40tta  days.    T. 


the  Koman  liturgy  has  no  service  fbr  the  9th  or 
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T>tt8  torn  off,  melted,  uid  converted  into  bnlleta.  This  venerable  monument, 
the  vaults  of  which  once  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  royal  houses  of  Frar  je, 
firom  Dogobert,  in  663,  to  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  in  1789,  has  since  baea 
restored  to  its  ancient  splendor. 

n 

NOTB  QQ,  (p.  631.) 

Robertson  has  done  Justice  to  Voltaire  in  saying  that  that  universal  writer 
is  not  so  unfaithful  an  historian  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Wo  think  with  him 
that  Voltaire  did  not  always  quote  ii<  orreotly ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
guilty  of  many  omissions,  which  we  cannot  impule  to  ignorance  on  his  part. 
Moreover,  his  citations  are  presented  in  such  way  as  to  bear  a  very  different 
sense  Arom  that  intended  by  the  authors.  Thus,  he  has  the  appearance  of 
being  exact  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  remarkably  at  fault  He  had  no 
need  of  employing  this  artifice  in  his  .excellent  histories  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Charles  XIL ;  but,  in  his  HUtoire  OtntraU,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
but  a  Blander  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  resorts  to  every  species  of  weapon  to 
effect  his  purpose.  At  one  time  it  is  a  flat  denial,  at  another,  a  bold  assertion. 
Then,  he  mutilates  and  distorts  facts.  He  confldentiy  affirms  that  there  was  no 
Christian  hierarchy  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  He  quotes  no  authority  for 
this  strange  assertion,  but  merely  says,  "  It  is  admitted,"  Ac.  According  to 
him,  we  have  no  voucher  for  the  succession  immediately  After  St  Peter  but 
the  fraudultnt  litt  contained  in  an  apocryphal  teork  entitled  Pontificate  of 
Damatcut :'  while  we  possess  a  treatise  of  St  Irenseus  on  heresies,  'which  pre- 
sents a  complete  catalogue  of  the  popes  f^om  thd  time  of  the  aposUes.'  He 
counts  twelve  to  the  period  when  he  wrote.  Irenseus  was  bom  about  the  year 
120  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Papias  and  St  Polycarp,  who 
themselves  had  been  disciples  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  He  was  not  far, 
therefore,  fVom  being  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates.  He  names  St 
Linns  after  St  Peter,  and  informs  us  that  it  is  this  Linus  who  ia  referred 
to  in  the  Epistie  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy.'  How  is  it  that  Voltaire,  or 
those  who  uded  him  in  his  work,  were  not  awed  by  this  overwhelming 
authority,  if  aware  of  its  existence  ?  How  could  he  assert  that  no  one  ever 
heard  of  Linus,  when  this  first  successor  of  Peter  is  mentioned  by  the 
apostles  themselves  1 

NOTE  RB,  (p.  635.) 

He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  persecution  under  Nero,  and  asserts  that 
no  Roman  emperor,  until  Domitian,  molefited  the  Christians.  "  It  was  as  un- 
just," Mys  he,  "  to  impute  this  accident  (the  burning  of  Rome)  to  the  Christian 
body  as  to  the  emperor,  (Nero.)  Neither  he,  nor  the  Christians,  nor  the  Jews, 
had  any  interest  in  the  destruction  of  Rome;  but  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing by  way  of  appeasing  the  people,  who  had  become  excited  against  the 
strangers  in  the  city,  obnoxious  alike  to  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  Hence,  a 
few  unfortunates  were  sacrificed  to  public  revenge.^    This  temporary  violence 


'  Euai  nir  lei  Mitwn  da  NaUoni,  ch.  vUl. 
*Ub.lU.ch.4. 


•  Ub.  tU.  eh.  3. 

*  'What  revenge,  If  they  were  not  guilty? 
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doM  not  appewr  to  h«T«  iMtn  a  perMontlon  against  their  (Uth.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  religion,  whioh  wan  nnlinown  to  the  Romani  and  waa  eon- 
fonnded  with  Judaiim,  whioh  waa  ai  much  protected  by  the  lawt  ai  it  wa*  an 
ol^eot  of  eontompt"!  Here  we  hare  one  of  the  itrangest  paragraph*  that  erer 
feli  from  the  pen  of  an  hiatorian. 

Did  Voltaire  never  read  Suetonius  or  Taoitu*  ?  He  deniea  the  eziatenoe  or 
authentioity  of  certain  inaoriptiona  diaoorered  in  Spain,  whioh  give  thanica  to 
Nero  for  having  aboliahed  a  <i«io  tuptritition  in  the  proTinee.  One  of  theae 
inaoriptiona,  however,  is  to  l>e  aeen  at  Oxford ; — Neroni  Claud.  Cait.  Aug.  Max. 
ob  ProviHe.  latronib.  et  Tlit  qui  novam  generi  Aom,  tiiperf (ift'oti  incuhah.  purgat. 
Nor  can  we  see  why  Voltaire  should  have  any  doubt  of  the  superstition  here 
■poken  of  l>eing  the  Christian  religion.  Suetonius,  alluding  to  it,  uses  the  very 
same  language ; — Ajgtieti  tupplieiii  Chrittiani,  genu*  hominum  suptntitioni* 
MOM*  ae  maleflea.*  We  shall  now  learn  from  Tacitus  what  was  that  tomporaiy 
Tiolenoe  so  knowingly  exercised,  not  against  JisiM,  but  agdnst  Ckrittiani. 

"  To  silence  rumor,  Nero  hunted  np  some  guilty  persons,  and  inflicted  the 
most  cruel  tortures  upon  unfortunate  people  who  were  abhorred  for  their  crimes 
and  commonly  oalled  Chrirtiant.  Christ,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name, 
was  condemned  to  death,  under  Tiberius^  by  Pontius  Pilate,  which  had  the 
•ITeot  of  oheoking  for  a  moment  this  detesteble  superstition.  But  the  torrent 
soon  overflowed  again,  not  only  in  Jndea,  where  it  had  originated,  but  even  in 
Borne,  where  every  filth  of  the  earth  vente  itself  ultimately  and  increaaes. 
Thoae  who  acknowledged  themaelves  Christians  were  the  first  arrested,  and 
their  testimony  led  to  the  seizure  of  an  immenie  muliitude,  who  were  less  con- 
victed of  having  fired  the  city  of  Rome  than  of  hating  their  fellow-men.  Their 
punishment  was  accompanied  by  the  pppniar  derision.  Some  were  enveloped 
in  the  skins  of  l>easts,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were  oruoifled,  or  their 
bodies,  covered  with  pitch,  served  as  torches  by  night  Nero  gave  the  use  of 
his  own  gardens  for  this  exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  mingled  in  the  games 
of  the  circus,  appearing  in  the  dress  of  a  coachman  or  driving  a  chariot. 
Though  the  victims  were  guilty  and  merited  capital  pnniahment,  they  excited 
the  eompaasion  of  the  spectators,  who  oonaidered  them  sacriflced  not  so  much 
to  the  public  good  as  to  the  umiueia::^'  of  a  savage."' 

There  is  a  painful  contrast  between  the*  sentiment  of  pity  to  whioh  Tacitus 
allndes  and  the  spirit  of  a  certoin  modem  wntor.  Th<  Roman  historian  speaks 
evidently  of  the  Christians,  and  not  of  the  J .>W8.  Thb  words  hating  their  fel- 
low-men,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  may  have  led  Voltaire  to  assert  that  the 
Romans  supposed  their  victims  to  bo  Jews,  am'  not  Christians ;  but  he  did  not 
perceive  that,  while  endeavoring  to  rob  the  latttr  of  a  just  compassion,  he  bore 
an  honorable  testimony  to  their  merit;  for  it  li  highly  glorious  to  the  Chris- 
tians, says  Bossnet,  to  have  had  for  their  first  rersecutor  the  persecutor  of  the 
human  laca. 


NOTE  SS,  (p.  652.) 

-,  having  been  compelled  to  fly  firom  the  terrors  of  the 
revolution  with  one  of  his  brothers,  joined  the  army  of  Cond6,  where  he  served 
with  honor  until  the  restoration  of  peace,  when  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the 


Hona.  de  Clo- 


•  Ami',  eh.  Ui. 


*  Sneton.,  in  Ntn/nt. 


•.ilnttaI.,Ub.xr.44. 
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world.  He  went  to  Spaia  and  ontorod  %  TnppUt  aonutery,  Trbore  ho  diad  » 
short  time  kftw  hU  profenion.  While  tr»TelUng  in  Spain,  and  daring  hit  no< 
Titiato  at  the  oonrent,  he  wrote  lereral  letten  to  bi«  family  and  firiendi,  whleh 
we  give  below,  Jut  aa  they  came  from  hie  pen.*  [Ehe  reader  will  find  in  them 
a  fUthAil  delineation  of  the  religiont  life  which  eziited  among  the  Trappiiti^ 
and  whloh  ii  now  but  an  hittorioal  tradition.'  Theie  letten,  written  in  an  nn- 
aifeoted  ityle,  often  diiplay  a  ooneiderablo  elevation  of  lentiment,  and  are  eha- 
raoteriied  throngbout  by  that  eimplioity  which  ie  the  more  agreeable  aa  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  French  mind  and  is  daUy  beooming  more  rare  among  us.  The 
subject  of  the  letten  recalls  all  our  misfortunes.  They  place  before  us  a  young 
and  gallant  Franohman  driven  firom  bis  country  by  the  revolution,  and  oirer> 
ing  himself  as  a  voluntary  victim  to  the  Almighty  in  expiation  of  the  evils 
and  impieties  of  his  country.  Thus  did  St  Jerom,  in  the  depth  of  solitude, 
endeavor,  by  bis  tears  and  prayers,  to  avert  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
This  coUecUon  of  letten  forms  a  complete  history,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
met  with  an  extensive  sale  had  it  been  published  as  an  Intensting  narrative. 
But  the  charm  of  this  correspondence  is  in  its  religious  tone,  which  confimu 
what  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  this  work : — 

To  hU  feltovi-emigranii  at  Baredona. 

"  March  li,lin. 
"My  last  Journey,  dear  fViendi,  was  very  pleasant.  I  passed  through  Araa- 
iues,  where  the  royal  family  .were.  I  remained  five  days  at  Madrid,  and  the 
same  at  Saragossa,  where  I  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  Our  Lady  dtl  Pilar, 
I  found  the  travelling  in  Spain  more  agreeable  than  in  any  other  country;  .... 
but  to  speak  of  such  things  now  is  no  longer  to  my  taste.  I  have  bid  adieu  to 
the  mountains  and  plains,  and  renounced  all  travelling  projects  in  this  world, 
in  order  to  begin  the  Journey  of  the  world  to  come.  For  the  last  nine  months 
I  have  been  at  the  Trappist  monastery  of  Sainte-Susan,  where,  with  the  grace 
of  Qod,  I  will  end  my  days.  I  have  not  as  much  merit  as  others  in  snifering 
bodily  pains,  because  by  my  epicnreanism  they  had  become  habitual.  Our 
life  here  is  not  an  idle  one.  We  rise  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  and  pass 
the  time  until  five  in  prayer  and  spiritual  reading.  We  then  go  to  work,  wliich 
continues  till  about  half-past  four  in  tho  afternoon,  when  we  break  our  fast. 
This  is  the  rule  for  the  brothen.  The  fathers  also  work  much,  but  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  they  leave  the  field,  to  chant  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 

canonical  office,  and  that  of  the  dead Every  half-hour  the  snperfor  no 

tifles  us  to  raise  our  thonghts  to  Qod,  which  serves  very  much  to  lighten  our 
pains.  It  reminds  us  that  we  are  working  for  a  Master  who  will  not  delay  to 
reward  us  at  the  proper  time.  I  have  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of  our  fathers. 
Oh !  if  you  knew  what  consolation  is  experienced  at  the  moment  of  death !  Our 
reverend  abbot  asked  the  dying  priest  if  he  regretted  to  have  snlfered  a  littie 
during  life.  I  confess  to  my  shame  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  wish  to  die, 
like  those  cowardly  soldien  who  wish  to  be  released  before  the  time.    Saint 


>  As  the  some  sentiments  occur  In  several  letters,  we  present  tbem  somewhat 
abridged.   T. 

•  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  work  was  published  when  France  was  Just 
emerging  bom  the  desolating  effects  of  the  reTolntioD,  which  bod  abolished  all  religious 
houses.    T. 
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Mary  of  Bgypt  did  (wnuee  for  forty  yewi.  Bhe  wm  I«m  gnUly  than  I  am, 
and  the  hai  now  been  enjoying  the  glory  of  heaven  for  a  thonaand  yeari.  Pray 
tot  me,  my  dear  firlandi,  that  we  may  meet  again  on  the  great  day 

To  hit  broth*rt  and  tiileri  in  Franct, 

"  I  have  been  here  at  8t  Suian'a  ilnoe  the  flnt  Monday  of  Lent.  It  la  a 
Trappiat  monaatery,  where  I  expect  to  ond  my  days.  I  have  already  phased 
through  the  moat  austere  season  of  the  year.  We  never  rise  later  than  half- 
past  one,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  boll  the  oommnnlty  assemble  in  the 
ohnroh.  The  brothers  (of  whom  I  am  one,  under  the  name  of  Brother  J. 
Olimaena)  leave  the  ohapel  at  half-past  two,  for  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  or 
aome  other  apiritual  book.  At  four,  they  return  to  the  ohnroh,  where  they  re- 
main until  five,  when  they  oommenoe  their  manual  labor.  They  work  in  a 
■bop  nr**'  daylight;  then,  each  one  taking  a  large  and  a  small  pickaxe,  they 
proceed  iu  order  to  the  out-door  employment,  which  continues  sometimes  until 
half-paat  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  the  work  il  resumed  in  the  shop,  preparatory 
to  dinner,  which  takes  place  at  half-past  four.  On  leaving  the  table,  the  com- 
munity go  in  procession  to  the  church,  reciting  the  Miitrtre,  and  in  coming 
flrom  it  thoy  chant  the  Dt  profundi*,  after  which  thoy  return  to  the  labor  of  the 
shop.  Here  they  card,  spin,  manufacture  cloth  and  other  things,  each  one 
meoording  to  hia  knowledge.  Every  thing  used  in  the  house  is  made  by  the 
bryt^era,  aa  far  aa  praoticablo.  Each  one  baa  to  eat  hia  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  professing  poverty  and  striving  to  give  no  one  any  trouble, — on  the 
contrary,  offering  hospitality  to  all  who  come  to  see  ua.  We  por.aeaa,  howevev, 
only  two  toama  of  mules,  about  two  hundred  aheqp,  and  a  few  goata  that  feed 
on  the  barren  mountaina  around  ua.  It  can  only  be  the  effect  of  a  particu.).r 
providence  that  aeventy  peraona  live  together  on  so  little,  beaidea  the  graat 
number  of  atrangera  from  every  direction,  who  are  alwaya  treated  to  wliite 
bread  and  the  beat  lenten  diet  that  we  can  prepare  with  oil  or  bu.  te: — wl.ich 
we  never  use  ourselves.  When  we  use  wboat  bread,  the  flour  must  bi  unbolted. 
Aa  I  am  not  very  akilful  in  the  shop,  I  pick  beans  or  lentils  for  the  t ible.  Rice 
is  not  picked  in  the  same  vruy.  All  these  things  ore  cooked  only  with  water 
and  salt 

"  At  a  quarter  to  six  we  go  to  prayer  or  spiritiv.l  reading  for  fifteen  minutes. 
After  the  reading,  which  is  made  aloud,  the  ''fibers  recite  Complin  in  the  church. 
While  they  are  going  thither,  the  price  distributes  work  among  the  brothers. 
Towards  the  end  of  Complin,  the  i>  jll  rings,  aummuning  all  to  the  Salve  Begina, 
which  lasts  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  chant  is  beautiful,  and  anfflces  of  it- 
self to  make  you  forget  all  the  labors  of  the  day.  This  is  followed  by  fifteen 
minutes'  adoration.  At  a  quarter  after  seven  we  recite  the  Sub  tuum  prm- 
lidium,  after  which  all  the  inmateu  of  the  establishment  repair  to  the  cloister, 
and  there,  prostrating  themselves  in  a  row,  in  that  lowly  posture  recite  with 
David  the  psalm  Mittrere  in  perfect  silence.  This  last  ceremony  appears  to 
me  sublime ;  for  man  never  seems  mor6  in  his  place  than  when  humbled  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  At  length  the  reverend  father  abbot  rises,  and, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  church,  he  gives  holy  water  to  the  whole  com- 
munity aa  they  paas  out  on  their  way  to  the  dormitory.  Here  they  kneel 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  until  the  signal  far  retiring,  which  takes  place  at 
half-past  seven. 
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"  For  iom«  timt  kftmr  eBtorlng  »  honte  llk«  thif,  a  perion  U  lutnojred  by  th« 
taiMj  llttla  triali  wbloh  oome  oontinoMUy  in  the  way  of  old  hablti.  For  in* 
itunce  ;  yon  ar*  nevar  allowed  to  lean  on  any  thing  when  seated,  nor  to  ill 
down  when  fatigued,  merely  for  the  lake  of  retting  yourself.  Mnn  is  born  to 
labor  in  this  world,  and  be  ought  not  to  look  for  repose  until  he  has  flniihed 
hii  pilgrimage.  In  this  way  you  lose  all  ownership  of  your  body.  If  yon 
happen  to  wound  yourself  a  little  se^^erely,  or  break  an  earthen  ressel,  you 
have  to  aoknowledg*  It  immediately  on  your  knees,  and  in  silenee.  For  this 
purpose  you  merely  show  the  wound  you  have  received  or  the  fragments  of 
the  article  that  was  broken.  There  is  also  the  confession  of  one's  faults.  Ton 
must  accuse  yourself  aloud,  eren  of  unintentional  (hults.  Moreover,  yon  ar« 
often  reported  by  rae  of  the  brothers  for  faults  of  various  kinds  that  yon  may 
have  committed.    Tt  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  of  other  things. 

"  The  greatest  austerity  is  practised  during  the  time  of  Lent  At  other  tea- 
ioni  we  never  dine  later  than  two  o'clock.  It  was  in  Lent  that  I  entered  thii 
establishment,  like  those  racers  who  begin  by  exercising  with  leaden  shoes.  It 
wems  to  me  now  that  we  lead  the  life  of  Sybarites,  and  we  can  truly  say  that 
we  do  very  little  In  comparison  to  the  labor  and  self-denial  of  the  saints.  When 
I  think  of  what  is  undertaken  by  men  who  travel  to  the  South  Seas,  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  penetrating  through  the  thickets  that  have  been  forming 
since  the  origin  of  time,  suffering  the  burning  heats  of  th<t  equator  or  the  rigora 
of  the  frigid  sone,  and  all  this  only  In  search  of  gold, — when  I  consider  what 
vain  efforts  they  make  to  obtain  such  treacherous  objects,  nnd  on  the  other 
hand  that  they  who  labor  for  Ood  are  nev^  disappointed, — va  cannot  bat  ex- 
claim, Alas  I  bow  little  do  we  do  for  heaven ! 

"  We  are  all  oonvinced  of  this  truth ;  and  there  are  brothers  among  na  who 
would  be  willing  to  embrace  every  kind  of  penance ;  but  no  austerity  can  be 
practised  here  without  an  express  permission,  which  is  rarely  granted,  becausat 
being  poor,  we  must  husband  our  strength  in  order  to  work.  If  sometimes  I 
happen  to  doie,  when  leaning  against  a  wall,  some  charitable  brother  soon 
rouses  me,  and  methlnks  I  hear  him  say,  'You  will  rest  whan  you  get  to  the 
paternal  home,'  in  domo  ai«mitati$.  When  at  work,  either  in  the  field  or  in 
the  shop,  the  eldest  brother  now  and  then  gives  a  signal  by  dapping  his  hands, 
when  each  one  suspends  his  occupation  and  for  five  or  six  minutes  raises  hii 
thoughts  to  heaven  amid  a  profound  silence;  this  suffices  to  moderate  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer.  You  must  witness  It  in  order  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  contentment  and  joy  which  reign  in  the  community.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  happiness  that  such  a  life  confers  is  the  reunion  of  the  Trap- 
plsts  after  their  expulsion  from  France,  and  the  number  of  convents  of  thla 
order  that  have  been  founded  In  different  countries.  In  this  house  there  are 
about  seventy  members,  and  applicants  for  admission  are  rejected  every  day. 
I  had* some  difficulty  in  being  permitted  to  enter;  but  fortunate)/  I  succeeded, 
trusting  in  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom  I  ad'iressed  myself 
before  leaving  Cordova.  I  was  not  discouraged  by  the  first  refhsal,  knowing 
very  well  that  the  reverend  father  abbot  Is  not  the  sovereign  master ;  accord- 
ingly. In  a  few  days,  he  came  to  my  room,  and,  embracing  me,  said,  '  In  fVitnre, 
consider  me  as  your  brother ;  I  would  have  reason  to  reproach  myself  if  I  dis- 
mlsseA  one  who  files  from  the  world  in  order  to  labor  f<,'^  his  salvation  in  thla 
houae. 
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"  Thit,  IndMd,  by  th«  grace  of  Ood,  l§  m j  only  motlra  in  eemlBg  hltbor.  I 
bad  fonstd  tbo  molatlon  tbroo  montbs  Won  quitting  f  nneo.  Bat  wbwo 
or  bow  WM  I  to  Meonpliih  my  dtiign  f  I  know  not.  It  If  bat  «  ihort  dit. 
taneo  from  Bareolona  to  tbtt  plaoo )  bnt  tbo  iborteit  way  if  not  always  that  of 
DWIna  Prorldonoo.  It  foomod  to  bo  tbo  will  of  Ood  tbat  I  f bonld  go  lint  to 
Oordora,  paff  Ing  tbrough  ona  of  tbo  roott  boantlAil  roglont  on  oartb,— the  king, 
domf  of  Valontla,  Marela,  and  Oronada.  I  noror  bobold  a  moro  fbaraing 
eountry  than  Andalufla.  Tbo  moro  I  traroUod  tbo  moro  I  folt  inoroailng 
within  mo  tbo  dot tro  of  rtf tting  other  landt.  Bat,  bating  met  In  the  rielnlty 
of  Tarragona  a  Swiff  offleor  whom  I  had  known  in  Valalf,  ho  took  my  bundle 
upon  bif  bono  and  we  trarelled  together.  Our  eonrenation  happening  to 
turn  upon  Val-Saintt  and  upon  the  trials  of  the  poor  monkf  who  hod  been 
obliged  to  foek  a  refuge  In  Raffia,  he  told  me  that  they  bad  formed  a  oolony 
In  Aragott.  I  at  oneo  rofolred  to  go  thither,  and  nt  oat  upon  that  long  Jour- 
ney, travelling  alone  day  and  night,  and  aoroif  mountainf  wblob,  near  Tor- 
toaa,  became  very  dente.  In  thia  part  of  the  eoantry  the  traToUer  often  pro* 
eeedf  over  flftoen  mllof  without  meeting  a  human  being,  while  here  and  there 
be  fees  a  number  of  crottef.  Indicating  the  melancholy  end  of  lome  one  who 
bat  paff ed  that  way. 

"  The  country  through  which  I  Journeyed,  whether  cheerftil  or  gloomy,  in- 
epired  me  with  pleasant  tbonghtf,  or  threw  me  into  that  kind  of  f adness  which, 
by  the  variety  of  sentiments  it  suggests,  becomes  agreeable.  I  don't  think 
thav  I  ever  made  a  Journey  with  more  confidence  or  with  more  pleasure.  I 
met  with  none  but  good,  respectable,  and  charitable  people  on  my  way.  No 
place  If  more  cbeerAil  than  a  Spanifb  inn,  from  the  number  of  penoni  assem- 
bled there.  On  arriving,  I  bung  up  my  sack  on  a  nail,  without  the  slightest 
concern,  and,  having  agreed  upon  the  fare,  a  poor  traveller  like  me  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  cheated,  I  must  observe,  also,  tbat  I  never  found  a  people 
more  disinterested.  The  servants  persisted  in  declining  the  little  remunera- 
tion which  I  offered  them,  and  oftentimes  a  coachman  would  take  charge  of 
my  wallet  for  several  days,  without  accepting  any  compensation.  In  short,  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  this  natloq,  which  knows  bow  to  respect  Itself,  which 
does  not  go  abroad  to  engage  in  foreign  service,  and  which  preserves  a  true 
originality  of  oharaoter.  A  great  deal  Is  said  about  the  loose  morality  of  this 
country ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  equals  that  of  Franoe.  What  noble  people 
you  find  here  I  Were  it  posf  ible  to  destroy  religion  in  Spain,  it  would  not 
produce  fewer  martyrs  than  our  own  country.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this 
will  be  attempted.  Libertinism  must  flnt  pass  from  the  mind  to  the  heart ; 
and  the  Spaniards  are  yet  very  far  from  tbat  degree  of  perversion.  The  more 
elevated  as  well  as  the  humbler  class  of  society  have  a  practical  respect  for 
religion;  and,  though  very  high-spirited,  they  claim  no  superiority  in  the 
ohurob :  there  yon  will  see  the  duchess  seated  next  to  her  servant  The  cfiurob 
Is  generally  the  handsomest  building  in  the  place,  and  is  kept  very  clean ;  the 
pavement  Is  covered  with  mats,  at  least  in  Andalusia.  Thousands  of  lampf 
bum  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  God.  You  will  fometimes  see  as  many 
as  ten  or  eleven  lamps  burning  in  a  small  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Though  an  Immense  quantity  of  bee-hives  are  found  here  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  people  procure  was  from  Franoe,  Africa,  and  Amerlua. 

"  I  have  written  an  account  of  my  travels  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  requested 
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lh«m  to  Nnd  It  to  70a.  If  you  ■«•  It,  It  wUl  •maio  jroa.  On*  i»j,  in  •  itmti 
oountry,  I  cam*  to  *  magniflMBt  g»t*,  th*  odI;  rtmaiDi  of  a  vut  eitjr  oon- 
itruotsd  by  th*  uoitnt  Rodimi.  I  ttoppod  to  Mamino  that  gate,  wbioh  ha« 
BO  doubt  boon  tboro  for  two  thoniand  yaan )  and  it  ooourrcd  to  mjr  mind  that 
that  oity  wu  onee  inhabitod  bjr  |Mople  who,  wbm  in  the  flowor  of  their  ago, 
imagined  that  doath  waa  (hr  firom  thorn,  or  noror  gar*  it  a  thoughts  tbat  thoru 
woro  difforont  partioi  among  ibom,  lomo  florooly  at  war  with  otheri,  and  now 
thoir  aahoa  have  boon  Ijring  for  agoo  in  a  promiMuoni  matt.  I  alto  taw  Mur- 
▼iodro,  th*  iito  of  th*  aneiont  Saguntum,  and,  rafleotlng  upon  th*  vaaitj  of 
timo,  I  tam*d  ay  thonghtt  wholly  upon  atarnity.  What  will  it  mattor  to  mo, 
in  tw*nty  or  thirty  years  h*no*,  that  I  have  bo*n  detpolled  of  my  fortune  dur<. 
ing  an  antiohriitian  perteeution  7  St.  Paul,  the  burniit,  having  been  aoouiod 
by  bin  brother>in-Uw,  retir*d  Into  th*  d**art,  leaving  bit  ralativ*  great  wealth  | 
but,  at  St.  Jerom  remarkt,  who  would  not  now  with  rather  to  have  worn  th* 
poor  tunio  of  St.  Paul,  with  bia  virto**,  than  th*  royal  purple,  with  :ta  caret 
and  punithm*ntf  All  tb*i*  ooniidoratlont  Indueed  me  to  take  refuge  here  at 
onoe  and  to  ditmiae  all  fUrtber  projectt  of  travel.  If  I  get  to  beaven,  at  I 
hope,  after  having  don*  ponano*,  I  tball  then  te*  all  the  countrlet  of  th* 
*arth. 

"  Toward  th*  *nd  of  Lant,  after  a  bard  day't  work,  I  wat  leiiod  with  a  tavere 
bemorrhage  in  th*  *vening,  wbioh  continued  *very  morning  after,  and  I  felt 
niytelf  daily  growing  weaker.  After  Batter,  however,  at  the  community  dined 
at  half-pait  eleven  and  bad  a  good  collation  in  the  evening,  my  health  im> 
proved.  From  Batter  to  Pentecoit  we  are  allowed  to  nie  the  milk  of  goata. 
While  the  rule  of  the  boute  it  rigid,  the  luperiort  ore  charity  ittelf.  Our  reve- 
rend abbot  it  even  acouied  of  being  too  indulgent  j  but,  if  tbit  it  a  ikult,  it  it 
one  peculiar  to  the  taintt.  The  only  privilege  ha  enjoyt  it  that  of  rising 
earlier  and  retiring  later  than  the  rent.  Hit  bed  is  like  that  of  hit  brethren 
— two  boards  placed  together,  with  a  pillow  of  straw.  He  has  no  room  but  the 
parlor,  where  any  on*  who  sutTors  ftrom  pain  of  mind  or  of  body  can  apply  to 
him  for  comfort  and  receive  it.  I  have  already  experienced  what  I  was  told 
on  entering  here.  Though  th*  brethren  never  speak  together,  they  have  the 
mott  friendly  feeling  for  eaob  other.  If  any  one  beoomet  negligent,  it  givet 
them  pnin  j  they  pray  for  bim:  be  it  admonished  with  the  greateit  charity, 
and  if  it  b*  neceitary  to  dismiss  him,  or  if  he  wish  of  bis  own  acoord  to  leave, 
every  thing  that  he  brought  to  the  bona*  it  returned  to  him,  and  not  a  penny 
it  retained  m  a  compentation  for  hit  board  and  clothing.  Every  thing  is 
done  to  make  bim  satisfied  at  bis  departure.  When  the  father,  mother,  or 
brother,  of  a  religions  dies,  and  the  family  notify  the  superior  of  the  event, 
all  the  community  ar*  directed  to  pray  for  the  de<)eated ;  but  no  one  knowi 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  it  the  object  of  tbete  prayers.  Let  this,  my 
dear  brother,  b*  a  source  of  consolation  to  you  in  your  latt  momentt. 

"  I  detir*  nothing  to  much  at  to  die  here,  and  that  toon,  not  to  inoreate 
the  number  of  my  tint.  But,  should  I  be  obliged  to  leave  thii  place  on 
account  of  my  tbattered  bealtb,  I  will  pnrobase  a  little  homestead  and  con- 
tinue  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Thia  is  the  vocation  of  all  men. 
I  would  prefer  a  residence  in  Spain  to  returning  to  France,  In  any  event, 
it  will  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  me  to  have  learned  her*  bow  to  do 
penance,  and  to  despise  my  body,  whicb  will  so  soon  return  to  dust,  in  order 
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to  mre  my  lonl,  whioh  is  immortal.  We  moat  ooniider,  alio,  that  it  i(  not 
the  droif  nor  tb«  house  that  makea  one  yirtnon*.  The  bad  angeli  rebelled 
in  heaven  itself,  and  Adam  ainned  in  the  terreatrial  paradise;  and  I  Icnow 
well  that  I  am  not  personally  better  for  being  in  this  holy  community. 
Theoretieally,  I  am  disposed  to  suffer,  since  our  Divine  Saviour  has  traced  for 
ns  the  path  of  self-denial  as  the  only  road  to  heaven ;  but,  in  practice,  when 
I  feel  cnid  I  naturally  neck  the  sunshine,  and,  when  too  warm,  the  refteshing 
shade. 

"  P.  S. — Nearly  forty  days  have  elapsed  since  I  commenced  this  letter,  and  I 
become  mere  and  more  sensible  of  the  great  mercy  of  Qod  in  withdrawing  me 
iVom  the  high-road  of  the  world  and  placing  me  in  this  house.  I  now  see 
that  so  inestimable  a  grace  could  have  been  secured  to  me  only  through  the 
preoions  merits  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  all  and  who  S9e1u  only  the  sal- 
vation of  the  sinner.  ....  I  have  bestowed  an  alms  of  three  hundred  francs 
upon  the  house  of  La  Trappe  in  behalf  of  my  three  sisters  and  three  brothers; 
and,  if  I  persevere,  it  will  afford  me  great  c  ■^'^olation  to  hear  so  many  excellent 
prayers  offered  up  here  for  my  family.  ....  Farewell,  brothers  and  sisters  I 
Ibink  of  me  only  in  your  pr  lyers ;  for  I  am  civilly  dead  in  regard  to  you,  and 
expect  not  to  see  you  again  before  the  dny  of  the  resurrection.  Be  charitable ; 
do  good  to  them  whc  have  sought  to  injure  you :  for  alms-deeds  is  a  kind  of 
second  baptisu,  which  effaces  sin  and  is  an  almost  infallible  means  of  securing 
heaven.  Distribute,  then,  freely  to  the  poor ;  when  you  are  merciful  to  tbem 
you  lare  so  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  will  have  pity  on  you.  May  you  be 
well  convinced  of  what  I  say  t    Farewell  1 

"June  2,  1799." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  kit  Brother. 

"  Oh  I  may  we  have  the  happiness  to  get  to  heaven  I  What  shall  we  not 
then  see !  Let  us  hope  in  Him  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the 
world  and  by  his  death  has  restored  us  to  life.  If  any  thing  remain  of  my 
possessions,  it  is  my  wish  that  a  chapel  be  erected  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Dolors,  within  the  limits  of  our  paternal  estate,  cs  we  once  proposed  on  our 
way  to  Munich.  You  remember  what  'pleasure  we  experienced,  after  having 
passed  through  a  Protestant  country,  in  beholding  again  the  sign  of  salvation, 
the  only  hope  of  the  sinner.  Ai  soor  as  the  police  will  throw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way,  have  crosses  erected  on  the  v.iyside,  for  the  consolation  of  travellers, 
with  seats  for  such  as  are  fatigued,  and  place  there  the  inscription  which  we 
saw  in  Bavaria : — Ihr  milden  ruhen  tie  aut, — '  Take  some  rest,  you  who  are 
weary.' 

"April,  1800." 

The  following  year,  the  writer  of  these  letters  was  admitted  to  the  religious 
vows,  and,  nine  months  after,  he  was  called  to  the  reward  of  his  sacrifices  for 
the  love  of  Ood.  While  living  in  the  community  he  was  the  edification  of  all 
around  him,  by  his  profound  humility,  his  prompt  obedience,  his  tender 
and  ardent  charity,  and  his  invincible  patience.  But  the  spirit  of  poverty 
was  his  distinguishing  trait.  He  witnessed  the  approach  of  his  last  hour 
with  the  greatest  peace,  thanking  Ood  continually  for  having  afforded  him, 
in  this  iuouse  of  penance,  the  means  of  satisfying  for  his  sins  and  preparing 
himself  for  the  next  world.    "How  happy  I  am  >"  he  said,  while  lying  upon 
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the  sshes  and  straw  where  he  died,  and  taking  the  reverend  ahbot  by  the  hand 
in  a  most  feeling  manner,  which  alFeoted  all  present.  "  Yon  ate  the  author  of 
my  salvation ;  for,  in  opening  to  me  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  you  opened  to 
me  those  of  heaven.  You  have  prevented  me  from  perishing  miserably  in  the 
world,  and  I  will  pray  Qod  to  reward  your  great  oharity  toward  me."  He 
received  the  last  sacraments  in  the  church,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Trappists,  and,  some  days  before  he  died,  he  begged  pardon  of  his  brethren 
for  the  faults  they  might  have  witnessed  in  his  conduct,  and  entreated  them  to 
obtain  for  hire,  by  their  prayers,  the  grace  of  a  happy  death. 

NOTE  TT,  (p.  607.) 

When,  in  a  preoeding  part  of  this  work,  we  alluded  to  the  fine  historloal 
sabjeots  of  modern  times,  which  would  become  interesting  in  the  hands  of 
some  able  writer,  the  Hittoire  dt»  Oroiiadet,  by  Miohaud,  had  not  yet  made  iU 
appearance.  We  have  elsewhere  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  excellent  pro- 
duction, flrom  which  we  .will  here  quote  a  passage  in  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  said  respecting  the  advantages  which  Europe  derived  from  the  institution 
of  chivalry  !— 

"  Chivalry  was  known  in  the  West  before  the  Crusades.  These  wars,  which 
appeared  to  have  the  same  aim  as  chivalry, — that  of  defending  the  oppressed, 
serving  the  cause  of  Qod,  and  combating  with  infidels, — gave  this  icstitntlon 
more  splendor  and  consistency — a  direction  more  extended  and  salutary. 

"  Religion,  which  mingled  itself  with  all  the  institutions  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Middle  Ages,  purified  the  sentiments  of  the  knighto  and  elevated 
them  to  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.  Christianity  lent  chivalry  ite  ceremonies 
and  ite  emblems,  and  tempered,  by  the  mildness  of  ite  maxims,  the  aaperities 
of  warlike  manners. 

"  Piety,  bravery,  and  modesty,  were  the  distinctive  qualities  of  chivalry : — 
'Serve  Qod,  and  \e  mill  help  you;  he  mild  and  eourteoue  to  every  gentleman, 
hy  diveiting  youreelf  of  all  pride  ;  be  neither  a  flatterer  nor  a  tlanderer,  for 
ench  people  seldom  come  to  great  excellence.  Be  loyal  in  voordt  and  deed*/ 
keep  your  teord ;  be  helpful  to  the  poor  and  to  orphan*,  and  Ood  will  retoard 
you.'*  Thus  said  the  mother  of  Bayard  to  her  son ;  and  these  instructions  of 
a  vii  tuous  mother  comprised  the  whole  code  of  chivalry. 

"  The  most  admirable  port  of  this  institution  was  the  entire  abnegation  of 
self, — that  loyalty  which  made  it  the  duty  of  every  knight  to  forget  hU  own 
glory  and  only  publish  iiui  lofty  deeds  of  his  oompanions-in-iirms.  The  deeds 
of  valor  of  p  knight  were  i.<s  fortune,  his  means  of  living;  and  he  who  wo* 
«t7en(  upon  them  was  a  robber  of  »'««  properly  of  otheri.  Nothing  appeared 
more  reprehensible  than  for  a  knight  to  praise  himself.  '  If  the  squire,'  l  ys 
Le  Code  del  Preux,  '  be  vain-glorious  of  what  he  has  done,  he  is  not  worthy 
to  become  a  knight'  An  historian  of  the  Crusades  oiT^rs  us  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  this  virtue,  which  is  not  entirely  humility,  and  might  be  called 


' "  Serrei  Dieu,  ot  U  tous  aidera :  soyei  donz  et  courtols  i  tout  geDtllhomme  en  Atant 
de  TOUS  tout  orgueil ;  na  soyes  Batteur,  ns  rapporteur ;  car  telles  maolires  de  gens  ne 
TieDnent  pea  k  grande  perfeetlon.  Soyes  loyal  en  Aits  et  en  dits ;  tenea  Totre  parole ; 
soyes  seooutables  i  pauvres  et  orphelins,  et  Dieu  vous  le  guerdonnera." 
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the  falie  modntj  of  glory,  when  he  detorlbei  Tanorod  cheeking  hii  career 
in  the  field  of  battie,  to  make  his  squire  swear  to  bo  forever  silent  npon  his 
exploits. 

"The  most  eruel  insult  that  oould  be  offered  to  a  knight  was  to  accuse  him 
of  fklsehood.  Want  of  truth,  and  peijury,  were  considered  the  most  shameful 
of  all  crimes.  If  oppressed  innocence  implored  the  succor  of  a  knight,  wo  to 
him  who  did  not  respond  to  the  appeal !  Shame  followed  every  offence  toward 
the  weak  and  every  aggression  toward  an  unarmed  man. 

"  The  spirit  of  chivalry  kept  up  and  strengthened  among  warriors  the  gene- 
rous sentiments  which  the  military  spirit  of  feudalism  had  given  birth  to. 
Devotion  to  his  sovereign  was  the  first  virtue,  or  rather  the  first  duty,  of  a 
knight.  Thus  in  every  state  of  Europe  grew  u'^>  a  young  military  power, 
always  ready  for  fight,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  Itself  for  prince  or  for 
country,  as  for  the  cause  of  Justice  and  innocence. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  chivalry,  and  that  which 
at  the  present  day  most  strongly  excites  our  surprise  and  curiosity,  was  the 
alliance  of  religious  sentiments  with  gallantry.  Devotion  and  love, — such 
was  the  principle  of  action  of  a  knight ;  Ood  and  the  laditi, — such  was  his 
device. 

"  To  form  an  idea  of  the  manners  of  chivalry,  we  have  but  to  glance  at  the 
tournaments,  which  owed  their  origin  to  it,  and  which  were  as  schools  of 
courtesy  and  festivals  of  bravery.  At  this  period,  the  nobility  were  dispersed 
and  lived  isolated  in  their  castles.  Tournaments  furnished  them  with  op- 
portunities for  assembling;  and  it  was  at  these  brilliant  meetings  that  the 
memory  of  ancient  gallant  knights  was  revived — that  youth  took  them 
for  models,  and  imbibed  ohivalrio  virtues  by  receiving  rewards  from  the  hands 
of  beauty. 

"  As  the  ladies  were  the  Judges  of  the  actions  and  the  bravery  of  the  knights, 
they  exercised  an  absolute  empire  over  the  minds  of  the  warriors ;  and  I  have 
no  occasion  to  say  that  this  ascendency  of  the  softer  sex  threw  a  charm  over 
the  heroism  of  the  preux  and  the  paladin;  Europe  began  to  escape  from 
barbarism  from  the  moment  the  most  weak  commanded  the  most  strong, — from 
the  moment  when  the  love  of  glory,  when  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart,  the 
tenderest  affections  of  the  soul,  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  moral  force  of 
society,  was  able  to  triumph  over  every  other  force. 

"  Louis  IX.,  a  prisoner  in  Egypt,  replies  to  the  Saracens  that  he  will  do 
nothing  without  Queen  Marguerite,  'who  is  his  lady,'  The  Orientals  could  not 
comprehend  such  deference,  that  they  have  remained  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  nobleness  of  sentiment,  purity  of  morals,  and  elegance 
of  manners. 

"  Heroes  of  antiquity  wandered  over  the  world  to  deliver  it  from  scourges  and 
monsters;  but  these  heroes  were  not  actuated  by  religion,  which  elevates  t.&e 
soul,  nor  by  that  courtesy  which  softens  the  manners.  They  were  acquainted 
with  friendship,  as  in  the  oases  of  Tbosens  and  Piritbous,  and  Hercules  and 
Lycas;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  delicacy  of  love.  The  ancient  poet; 
take  delight  in  representing  the  misfortunes  of  certain  heroines  abandoned  by 
their  lovers;  but,  in  their  touching  pictures,  there  never  escapes  from  their 
plaintive  muse  the  least  expression  of  blame  against  the  hero  who  thus  caused 
the  tears  of  beauty  to  flow.    In  the  Middle  Ages,  or  according  to  the  manners 
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of  chivalry,  a  warrior  who  Rhould  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  Theiens  to 
Ariadne,  or  that  of  the  ion  of  Anohiaos  toward  Dido,  would  not  have  failed  to 
incur  the  reproach  of  treachery. 

' "  Another  difference  between  the  ipirit  of  antiquity  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
moderns  is,  that  among  the  ancients  love  was  supposed  to  enervate  the  courage 
of  heroes ;  and  that  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  women,  who  were  the  judges 
of  valor,  constantly  kept  alive  the  love  of  glory  and  an  enthusiasm  for  virtue 
in  the  hearts  of  the  warriors.  We  find  in  Alain  Chartitr  a  conversation  of 
several  ladies,  who  express  their  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  their  knights, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  One  of  these  knights  had 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  lady  of  bis  thoughts  exclaims,  'Aooordingto 
the  law  of  love,  I  should  have  loved  him  better  dead  than  alive.'  In  the  first 
Crusade,  Adela,  Countess  of  Blois,  wrote  to  her  husband,  who  was  gone  to  the 
East  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  : — '  Beware  of  meriting  the  reproaches  of  the 
brave.'  -  As  the  Count  of  Blois  returned'  to  Europe  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, his  wife  made  him  blush  at  his  desertion,  and  forced  him  to  return  to 
Palestine,  where  he  fought  bravely  and  found  a  glorious  death.  Thus  the 
spirit  and  the  sentiments  of  chivalry  gave  birth  to  prodigies  equally  with  the 
most  ardent  patriotism  of  ancient  Laoedtemon ;  and  thesn  prodigies  appeared  so 
simple,  so  natural,  that  the  chroniclers  only  repeat  them  in  passing,  and  with- 
out testifying  the  least  surprise  at  them. 

"This  institution,  so  ingeniously  called ' Fountain  of  Courtesy,'  which  comes 
from  God,  is  still  much  more  admirable  when  considered  under  the  all-powerfnl 
influence  of  religious  ideas.  Christian  charity  claimed  all  the  aflections  of  the 
knight,  and  demanded  of  him  a  perpetual  devotion  for  the  defence  of  pilgrims 
and  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  was  thus  that  were  established  the  orders  of 
St.  John  of  the  Templo,  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  several  others,  all  insti- 
tuted to  combat  the  Saracens  and  solace  hunan  miseries.  The  iofldels  admired 
their  virtues  as  much  as  they  dreaded  their  bravery.  Nothing  is  more  toaoh- 
ing  than  the  spectacle  of  these  noble  warriors  who  were  seen  by  turns  in  the 
field  of  battle  and  in  the  asylum  of  pain,  sometimes  the  terror  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  frequently  the  consolers  of  all  who  suffered.  That  which  the  paladins 
of  the  West  did  for  beauty  the  knights  of  Palestine  did  for  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune. The  former  devoted  their  lives  to  the  ladies  of  thoir  thoughts;  the 
latter  devoted  theirs  to  the  poor  and  the  infirm.  The  grand-master  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  John  took  the  title  of  '  Guardian  of  the  poor  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  and  the  knights  called  the  sick  and  the  poor  'Our  lords.'  It  appears 
almost  an  incredible  thing,  but  the  grand-master  of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus, 
instituted  for  the  euro  and  the  relief  of  leprosy,  was  obliged  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  lepers.'    Thus  the  charity  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  be  the  better 


•  Le  PJrellelyot,  In  his  BMoinda  Ordrtt  Uonaxtiqua,  vol.  I.  p.  263,  expresses  himself  thus, 
when  epesking  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus :— "  What  Is  very  remarkable  is,  that  they  could 
only  elect  as  ^rand-master  a  leprous  knight  vf  the  iinspltal  of  Jerusalem,  which  lasted  up 
to  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.,— that  Is  tosay,about  the  year  1253,— when,  having  been  obliged 
to  abandon  Syria,  they  addressed  the  pontiff  and  represented  to  him  that  always  having 
had,  from  their  foundation,  a  leprous  knight  for  graua-maiiter,  they  found  themselves  In 
the  Impossibility  of  electing  one,  because  the  Infidels  had  killed  oil  the  leprous  knights 
of  their  hospital  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason  they  prayed  the  pontiff  to  allow  them  to 
elect  for  the  future,  as  grand-master,  a  knight  who  bad  not  been  atttoked  by  leprosy  and 
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*oqu»lntad  with  hntntn  mlieriei,  in  a  manner  ennobled  tliat  whieh  ii  most  dii- 
guiting  in  the  diaeaiea  of  man.  Did  not  thii  grand-master  of  St.  Laiarus, 
who  was  obliged  himself  to  be  afllloted  with  the  infirmities  he  was  called 
upon  to  alleviate  in  others,  imitate,  as  much  as  is  possible  on  earth,  the 
example  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  who  assumed  a  human  form  in  order  to  deliver 
humanity  t 

"  It  may  be  thought  there  was  ostentation  in  so  great  a  charity ;  but  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  have  said,  had  subdued  the  pride  of  the  warriors,  and  that  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  noblest  miracles  of  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
All  who  then  visited  the  Holy  Land  oould  but  admire  in  the  knights  of  St,  John, 
the  Temple,  and  St.  Laiarus,  their  realgnatiou  in  suffering  all  the  pains  of  life, 
their  submission  to  all  the  rigors  of  discipline,  and  their  docility  to  the  least 
wish  of  their  leader.  During  tho  sojourn  of  St.  Louis  in  Palestine,  tbo  Hospi- 
tallers having  had  a  quarrel  with  gome  CruHaderii  who  were  hunting  on  Mount 
Oarmel,  the  latter  brought  their  complaint  before  the  grand-master.  The  head 
of  the  hospital  ordered  before  him  tho  brothers  who  had  outraged  tho  Cru- 
saders, and,  to  punish  them,  condemned  them  to  eat  their  food  on  the  ground 
upon  their  mantles.  'It  happened,'  says  the  Sieur  de  Joinvillo,  'that  I  was 
present  with  the  knights  Who  had  complained,  and  we  requested  the  master  to 
allow  the  brothers  to  arise  from  their  mantles,  which  he  refused.'  Thus  the 
rigor  of  the  cloisters  and  the  austere  humility  of  cenobites  had  nothing  repul- 
sive for  these  warriors.  Such  were  the  i'.oroes  that  religion  and  tho  spirit  of 
the  Crusades  had  formed.  I  know  that  this  submission  and  humility  in  men 
acduktomed  to  arms  may  be  turned  into  ridicule ;  but  an  enlightened  philoso- 
phy takes  pleasure  in  recognising  the  happy  influence  of  religious  ideas  upon 
the  manners  of  a  society  given  up  to  barbarous  passions.  In  an  ago  when  all 
power  was  derived  fVom  the  sword,  in  which  passion  and  anger  might  have 
carried  warriors  to  all  kinds  of  excesses,  what  more  agreeable  spectacle  for 
humanity  oould  there  he  than  that  of  valor  humbling  itself  and  strength  for- 
getting itself? 

"We  are  aware  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  sometimes  abused,  ond  that  its 
noble  maxims'  did  not  govern  the  conduct  of  all  knights.  We  have  described 
in  tho  history  of  the  Crusades  the  lengthened  discords  which  jealousy  created 
between  the  two  orders  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple.  Wb  have  spokon  of  the 
vices  with  which  the  Templars  wore  reproached  toward  the  end  of  the  Holy 


who  might  be  in  good  health;  and  tho  pope  referred  them  to  the  DIahop  of  Truscate,  that 
ha  might  accord  them  this  permiKRlon  after  having  examined  If  that  could  be  dona  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Ood.  This  la  reported  by  Tope  I'iua  IV.  In  hia  bull  of  the  year 
1565,  so  extended  and  so  favorable  to  the  order  of  St.  Laxarus,  by  vhlch  he  renews  all  the 
privileges  and  all  the  gifts  that  his  prodeceasors  bad  granted  to  It,  and  gives  It  fresh  ones. 
Uere  is  what  he  says  of  the  election  these  knights  oi.jht  to  make  of  a  liiprous  grand- 
master : — "  Et  Innocentlus  IV.,  per  eum  uocepto,  quod  licet  de  antlquft  approbatft  et  hac- 
tenUB  paclflci  observalt  consuetudlne  obtentum  esset,  ut  miles  IcproRus  doniQs  Sancti- 
Laxarl  Ulerosolymltanl  In  ejus  niaglstrum  assumeretor;  verikm  quia  tm-i  omnes  mllltes 
leprosl  diotst  domus  ab  Inimlcis  fldol  miserablllter  interfectl  fuerant,  et  bujusmodl  con- 
suetudo  ne<)ulebat  oommodi  observarl :  Idclrco  tunc  eplscopo  Tusculano  per  quaadom 
commlserat,  at,  al  sibi  aecundiim  Deum  visum  (bret  expedire,  fratrlbus  ipsis  llcentlam, 
allquem  mlljtum  sauum  et  fVatrlbus  pripdlcUe  domus  Sanctl-Laxari  lu  ijus  mogiatrum 
(non  obstante  consuetudlne  hujusmodi  de  coitero  eligeudi)  auctorltate  apostolici  cou- 
cederet 
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Wars.  We  oould  apMk  itill  more  of  the  absarditiei  of  knight-errantry ;  bat 
our  tank  ii  here  to  write  the  htttory  of  Inititutioni,  and  not  that  of  human 
pttHHioni.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  corruption  of  men,  it  will  alwayi 
be  true  that  chivalry,  allied  with  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, awakened  in  human  hearts  virtues  and  sentiments  of  which  the  an- 
oIcntH  woro  ignorant 

"  That  which  proves  that  every  thing  was  not  barbarous  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
that  the  inntitution  of  chivalry  obtained  from  its  birth  the  esteem  and  admiro- 
tion  uf  all  Christendom.  There  was  no  gentleman  who  was  not  desirous  of 
being  a  knight.  Princes  and  kings  took  honor  to  themselves  for  belonging  to 
chivalry.  In  it  warriors  came  to  take  lessons  of  politeness,  bravery,  and 
humanity.  Admirable  school  I  in  which  victory  laid  aside  its  pride  and  gran- 
deur its  haughty  disdain ;  to  which  those  who  had  riches  and  power  oame  to 
learn  to  make  use  of  them  with  moderation  and  generosity. 

"  As  the  education  of  the  people  was  formed  upon  the  example  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  the  generous  sentiments  of  chivalry  spread  themselves  by 
degress  through  all  ranks,  and  mingled  with  the  character  of  the  European 
nations;  gradually  there  arose  against  those  who  were  wanting  in  their  duties 
of  knighthood,  a  general  opinion,  more  severe  than  the  laws  themselves,  which 
wiis  us  the  code  of  honor,  as  the  cry  of  the  public  conscience.  What  might 
nut  be  hoped  from  a  state  of  society,  in  which  all  the  disooursus  held  in  camps, 
in  tournaments,  in  meetings  of  warriors,  were  reduced  to  thcae  words : — '  Evil 
be  to  him  who  forgets  the  promises  he  has  made  to  religion,  to  patriotism,  to 
virtuous  love;  evil  be  to  him  who  betrays  his  God,  his  king,  ur  his  lady'? 

"When  the  institution  of  chivalry  fell  by  the  abuse  that  was  made  of  ii^  or 
rather  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  military  system  of  Europe,  there 
remained  still  in  European  society  some  of  the  sentiments  it  had  inspired.  In 
the  same  manner  as  there  remains  with  those  who  have  forgotten  the  religion 
in  which  they  were  born,  something  of  its  precepts,  and  particularly  of  the 
profound  impressions  which  they  received  from  it  in  tboir  infancy.  In  the 
times  of  chivalry  the  reward  of  good  actions  was  glory  and  honor.  This  coin, 
which  is  so  useful  to  nations  and  which  costs  thorn  nothing,  did  not  fail  to 
huvu  some  currency  in  following  ages.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  glorious  remem- 
brance, that  the  marks  and  distinctions  of  chivalry  servo  still  in  our  days  to 
recoinpeuse  merit  and  bravery. 

"  Tbo  better  to  explain  and  make  clear  all  the  good  that  the  Uoly  Wars  brought 
with  iti^txi,  we  have  elsewhere  examined  what  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  h.iu  all  the  success  they  might  have  had.  Let  us  now  attempt  another 
hypothesis,  and  lot  our  minds  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  state  in  which 
Europe  would  have  been  without  the  expeditions  which  the  West  so  many 
times  repeated  ogainst  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, several  European  countries  wore  invaded  and  others  wore  threatened  by 
the  Saracens.  What  moans  uf  defence  had  the  Christian  republic  then,  when 
most  of  the  steles  were  given  up  to  license,  troubled  by  discords,  and  plnnged 
in  barbarism  ?  If  Christendom,  as  M.  de  Bonald  remarks,  had  dot  then  gone 
out  by  all  its  gates,  and  at  repeated  times,  to  attack  a  formidable  enemy,  have 
wo  not  a  right  to  believe  thut  this  enemy  would  have  profited  by  the  inaction 
of  the  Christian  nations,  and  that  hi  would  have  surprised  them  amid  their 
divisions,  and   subdued   them   one   otter   another  ?     Which  of  us  does  not 
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tremble  with  horror  at  thinking  that  France,  Germany,  Bngtand,  and  Italy, 
might  have  experienced  the  fote  of  Greece  and  Paleatine?" — Hit.  o/Onu.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  296,  Robson'i  trani. 


NOTE  UU,  (p.  626.) 

We  '.-eqneit  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  eztraota  from  Bohertaou'a 
History  of  America : — 

"From  the  time  that  eoclMiastios  were  sent  as  insimotors  into  America, 
they  perceived  that  the  rigor  with  which  their  countrymen  treated  the  nations 
rendered  their  ministry  altogether  fruitless.  The  missionaries,  in  conformity 
to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  were  employed  to  publish,  early 
remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the  Amerioitns, 
an**,  condemned  the  repartimitnioi  or  diitributiont,  by  wluoh  they  worq  given 
up  as  slaves  to  their  conquerors,  as  no  less  contrary  to  uatuibl  Justice  and  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  than  to  sound  policy.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the 
inbtruction  of  the  Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most  vehement  in 
testifying  against  the  reparlimientot.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven,  Montesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent  preachers,  inveighed  against 
this  practice,  in  the  groat  church  of  St^  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of 
popular  eloquence.  Don  Diego  Colniubus,  the  principal  officers  of  the  colony, 
and  all  the  laymen  who  had  bee'^  uis  bearers,  complained  of  the  monic  to  his 
superiors ;  but  they,  instead  of  coademning,  applauded  his  doctrine  as  equally 
plods' and  seasonable.  The  Fro 'iciscans,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  opposition 
and  rivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders,  discovered  some  inclina- 
tion to  talie  part  with  the  laity  and  to  espouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimientot. 
But,  as  they  could  not  with  decency  give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system 
of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavored  to  palliate 
what  they  could  not  justify,  and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  an;  improvement  in  the  colony 
unless  the  Spantiirds  possessed  such  dominion  over  the  natives  that  they  could 
compel  them  to  lab^r.' 

"  The  Dominieaas,  rej^nrdless  of  such  political  and  interested  considerations, 
would  not  rt:lax  in  any  degree  the  rigor  of  their  sentiments,  and  even  refused 
to  absolve  or  admit  to  the  sacrament  such  of  their  countrymen  as  continued 
to  hole)  the  natives  in  servitude.^  Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  de- 
cisio';  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand  empowered  a  committee  of 
bis  privy  council,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  and  divines 
'iti  Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaulola  in  support  of  their  respect- 
ive opinions.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  speculative  point  in  controversy 
was  determined  in  favo.  of  the  Dominicans.  The  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a 
I'ree  people,  entitled  to  all  tha  natural  rights  of  men ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
decision,  the  repa.tiiiientoa  tvtre  continued  upon  their  ancient  footing.^  As 
this  determination  ad.uitted  the  principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded 
their  opinion,  thoy  rraewed  their  efibrts  lo  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  witik 
additional  boldness  and  zeal.    At  Icugtii,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  wtiuik 


•  Herreia,  dec.  1,  lib.  tU!.  rhap.  11 ;  Ovleiln,  lib.  Hi.  chap.  0,  p.  97. 

■  OtMo,  lib.  iU.  chap,  n,  p.  97.         >  U<'rr»ia.  dec.  1,  lib.  Till.  chap.  12,  lib.  ix.  eta 
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WM  olnrmed  by  their  remonitranoM  knd  oeniurea,  Ferdinand  issaed  a  decree 
of  Ills  privy  council,  (1513,)  declaring  that,  after  mature  consideration  of  the 
Apostolic  Bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right 
to  its  possessions  in  the  New  World,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted 
both  liy  the  laws  of  Ood  and  of  man ;  that,  ui^ess  they  were  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry  or  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  no  further  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained 
OQDceruing  the  lawfulness  of  the  repartimientoi,  as  the  king  and  council  were 
willing  to  tal:o  the  charge  of  that  upon  their  own  consciences  ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  Dominicans  and  monks  of  other  religious  orders  should  abstain  for  the 
future  from  those  invectives  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable  but  ill-informed 
teal,  they  had  uttered  against  that  practice.' 

"  That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might  be  fully  understood, 
Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants  of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers,  (25.) 
But,  in  order  that  he  might  nut  soom  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  be  published  an  edict,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  the 
mild  treatmeut  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  subjected  them;  he 
regulated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  required  to  perform,  he 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  their  instructions  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.' 

"  But  the  Dominicans,  who,  from  their  experience  of  what  was  post,  judged 
concerning  the  future,  soon  perceived  the  ineffioacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold  that,  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  rigor,  no  public  regulations  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or  tolerable, 
They  considered  it  as  vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and  strength  in  attempting 
to  communicate  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men  whose  spirits  were  broken 
and  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  of  them,  in  despair,  requested 
the  permission  of  their  superiors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and  to  pursue  the 
object  of  their  mission  among  such  of  the  natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted 
by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  or  alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Such  as  remained  in  Uispaniola  oontinuad  tu  remonstrate,  with 
decent  firmness,  against  the  servitude  of  the  Indians.' 

"  The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  against  the  rtpartimientot,  and  called  forth 
an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people  who  possessed  all  the  courage,  the  talents, 
and  activity,  requisite  in  supporting  such  a  desperate  cause.  Thiti  was  Bartho- 
lomew de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the  clergymen  sent  out  with 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island. 
He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  ooclesiastics  with  respect  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the  natives  to  servitude;  and,  that  ho  might  de- 
monstrate the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who 
had  fallen  to  his  owe  share  in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  con- 
querors, declaring  that  he  should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt  in 
having  exercised  for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures.^ 


>  Herreni,  dee.  1,  lib.  ix.  chap.  14.  *  Ibid.,  dec.  1,  lib.  ix.  ciiap.  14. 

•  Id.,  ibid.,  Touron,  Histoire  Gittirak  dt  VAntirique,  tome  i.  p.  2i'2. 
<  Fr.  Aug.  DnvUa  PodlUa,  Hist.  dt.  la  Fmidacion  dc  la  Provincia  de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico, 
p.  303,  U04;  Herrero,  dec.  1,  lib.  x.  chap.  12, 
63 
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From  that  time  ha  beoame  tht  arowed  patron  of  the  Indiam,  and  by  hii  bold 
interpotitioni  in  their  behalf,  ai  well  a«  by  the  retpeot  due  to  hii  abiliUei  and 
character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  letting  lome  boundi  to  the  exoeiMi  of  bii 
cunntl'jrmen.  He  did  not  fail  to  remonitrate  warmly  agalnit  the  prooeedlogf 
of  Albuquerque ;  and,  though  he  soon  found  that  attention  to  his  own  interest 
rendered  this  rapaolout  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
wretched  people  whose  cauie  he  bad  eapouied.  Ho  initantly  iet  out  for  Spain, 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  and  softening  the  heart  of 
Ferdinand  by  that  striking  picture  of  the  oppression  of  his  new  subjects  which 
he  would  exhibit  tc  bis  view.' 

"  He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king,  whom  he  found  in  a  declining 
state  of  health.  With  much  freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  represented  to 
him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  reparlimunio*  in  the  New  World,  boldly  charg- 
ing him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorised  this  impious  measure,  which  had 
brought  misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent  race  of  men 
whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as 
well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another  juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He 
listened  with  deep  compunction  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to 
tako  into  serious  consideration  the  means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he 
complained.  But  death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  resolution.  Charles 
of  Austria,  to  whom  all  bis  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time  in  his  pater- 
nal dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardor,  pre- 
pat-dd  immediately  to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the 
young  monarch,  when  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Castile,  commanded  him  to  desist  from  the  jonmey  and  engaged 
to  hear  hi«  c  ^uipiainis  in  person.- 

"  He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention  equal  to  its  importance; 
and,  as  bis  impetuous  mind  delighted  in  schemes  bold  aua  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers  trained  up  under  the  formal 
and  cautious  administration  of  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  either  the 
rights  of  Don  Diego  Columbus  or  the  regulations  established  by  the  late  king, 
be  resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America  as  superintendents  of  all  the  colo- 
nies there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all  circumstances  on  the  spot,  to 
decide  finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  qnestion.  It  was  a  matter  of  delibe- 
ration and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station.  As 
all  the  laymen  settled  in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could 
not  keep  possession  of  their  new  settlements  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their 
impartiality,  and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  As  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy, he,  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both  these 
fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confined  his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St 
Jerome— a  small  but  respectable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  assistance  of  their 
general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon  three  persons 
whom  he  deeiced  equal  to  the  charge.    To  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private 


>  Herrera,  dec.  1,  lib.  x.  chap.  12;  dec.  2,  lib.  1.  cliap.  11 ;  Dsvlla  PadlUa,  BU^  p.  304. 
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Uwyer  of  dliUngaiihed  probity,  with  nnbonnded  power  to  rtfnlate  kit  Jadioial 
proomdingi  in  tlio  ooloniM.  Lm  Omu  wu  •ppointod  to  Mcompaiiy  th«m, 
with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indlaiii.> 

"  To  veet  luoh  extnordinerjr  poweri,  h  might  at  onoe  orertnm  the  eyttein 
of  government  ectablisbed  in  the  New  World,  In  four  personi,  who,  from  their 
hunlble  eondition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  (o  poaieii  thii  high  enthority, 
appeared  to  Zapata  and  other  miniaters  of  the  late  king  a  meaenre  lo  wild 
and  drngerons  that  they  reftiied  to  ioue  the  deipatohes  neceiiary  for  earrying 
ii  into  eseontion.  But  Ximenet  wae  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook 
opposition  to  any  of  bit  ichemei.  He  tent  for  the  refraotory  miniiten  and 
addressed  them  in  tuch  a  tone  that,  in  the  utmost  eonstemation,  they  obeyed 
his  orders.*  The  superintendents,  with  their  associates  Zuaio  and  Lae  Casas, 
sailed  for  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  first  aot  of  their  authority  waa 
to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indiani  who  had  been  granted  to  .the  Spanish  oonrtien 
or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.  This,  together  with  the  information 
which  had  been  received  ftrom  Spain  ooneeming  the  object  of  the  oommiuion, 
spread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded  that  they  were  to  be  deprived 
at  onoe  of  the  hands  with  which  they  carried  on  their  kbor,  and  that,  of  con- 
sequence, ruin  was  unavoidable.  But  the  (ktbers  of  St  Jerom  proeeeded 
with  such  caution  and  prudence  as  soon  ditsipated  all  their  fears.  They 
discovered,  in  every  step  of  their  conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
aifairs  which  is  seldom  acquired  in-  cloister,  and  dbplayed  a  moderation  at 
well  as  gentleness  still  more  rare  among  persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude  and 
austerity  of  a  monastic  life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information  from  every 
quarter ;  they  compared  the  different  accounts  which  tbey  received ;  and,  after 
a  mature  consideration  of  the  whole,  they  were  fUlly  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
the  colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  pUn  proposed  by  Las  Casas  and 
recommended  by  the  cardinal.  They  plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  America  were  so  few  in  number  that  they  could  neither  work  the 
mines  which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  oonntry ;  that  they  depended, 
for  effecting  both,  upon  the  labor  of  the  natives,  and,  if  deprived  of  it,  tJiey  ' 
must  instantly  relinquish  their  conquests  or  give  up  all  *he  advantages 
which  they  derived  flrom  them;  that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to 
surmount  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and, 
if  they  were  not  kept  constantly  under  the  eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior, 
so  great  was  their  natural  listlessness  and  indifference  that  they  would 
neither  attend  to  religious  instruction  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity 
which  they  had  already  been  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  super- 
intendents found  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  repartimienio$,  and  to  suffer  the 
Indians  to  remain  under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  Tbey  used 
their  utmost  endeavors,  howei  er,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment 
compatible  with  a  state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose  tbey  revived  former 
regulations,  they  prescribed  new  ones,  they  neglected  no  circumstance  that 
tended  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  yoke;  and  by  their  authority,  their  ex- 
ample, and  their  exhortations,  they  labored  to  inspire  their  countrymen  with 


'  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  li.  e.  3. 


I  Ibid.,  dec.  2,  Ub.  U.  o.  0. 
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•entim«nta  of  eqailjr  and  gcntleneit  toward  the  unhappy  p«oi)1a  iir  nti  wtioM 
indnitry  thejr  dep«nd«d.  Zuaio,  Id  bit  department,  icoondcil  thu  ondearon 
of  the  «uperintendent«.  Ho  refurmed  the  eourti  of  Justice  in  such  n  manner 
as  ''>  render  their  decisions  equitable  a*  well  an  expeditious,  and  introduced 
vnriuuB  regulations  which  K^oatly  improved  the  interior  policy  of  the  eolony. 
The  satisfaction  whlili  liitt  conduct  and  that  of  the  superintendents  gave 
wos  now  universal  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  Now  World;  and  all 
admired  the  boldneu  of  Ximenes  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinary  path 
of  business  In  forming  bis  plan,  as  well  as  hii«  sagacity  In  pitching  upon  per- 
sons whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disintoreatedneis,  rendered  thuin  worthy 
of  this  high  trust*  Las  Casas  alone  was  diaantisfled.  The  prudential  coi\«i. 
deration  which  influenced  the  superintendents  made  no  Impression  upon  him. 
He  regarded  their  Idea  of  accommodating  tbv^lr  conduct  to  the  state  of  (he 
eolony  as  the  mitxim  of  an  unhallowed,  timid  )/olioy,  which  tolerated  what 
was  unjust  because  it  wos  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  free^  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  superintendents  not 
to  bereave  them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his 
most  virulent  remonstrances  without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their  own 
system.  The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and  were 
ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting  on  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them. 
Las  Cnsas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  their  rage,  found  it  necessary  to 
take  shelter  in  a  convent;  and,  perceiving  that  all  his  efforts  in  America 
were  fVultless,  he  soon  set  out  fur  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to 
abaridon  the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  op- 
pressed.'. 

"  Had  Ximenes  tetained  that  vigor  of  mind  with  which  he  usually  applied 
to  business,  Las  Cat<as  must  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon 
bis  return  to  Sp^ln.  But  he  found  the  cardinal  languishing  under  a  mortal 
distemper  and  preparing  to  resign  his  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  was 
dp.ily  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took  possession  of 
the  govcrnnieat,  and,  by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister  whose  abilities 
t.^d  integrity  entitled  him  to  direct  his  affairs.  Many  of  the  Flemish  nobility 
had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm  predilection  to 
his  countr<>men  which  was  natural  at  bis  age,  he  consulted  them  with  respect 
to  all  the  transactional  in  his  new  kingdom ;  and  they,  with  an  indiscreet  eager- 
ni^ss,  ininided  themselves  into  every  business  and  seized  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  administration.'  The  direction  of  American  affairs  was  an  object  too 
alluring  to  escape  their  attention.  Las  Casas  observed  their  growing  inflnenee ; 
and,  though  projectors  are  usually  too  sanguine  to  conduct  their'  schemes  with 
much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a  bustling,  indefatigable  activity,  which  some- 
limits  accomplishes  its  purposes  with  grnater  success  than  the  most  exquisite 
discernment  and  address.  He  courted  the  Flemish  ministers  with  assiduity. 
He  represented  to  them  the  absurd'ty  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with 
respoot  to  the  government  of  America,  particularly  during  the  odministration 
of  Ferdinand,  and  pointed  out  the  dei'ects  of  those  arrangements  which 
Ximenes  had  introduced.     The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the 


>  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  it.  c.  16 ;  Remesal,  HUt.  Gener.,  lib.  ii.  e.  14, 15, 10. 
•  Ibid.,  dec.  2,  Ub.  U.  c.  10.  •  Hittory  of  Charla  V. 
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Tlemingi.  The  iap«rlor  Tlrtaet  and  abllltUi  of  Xim«nM  bftd  long  boon  tht 
ol^Mt  of  their  enry.  They  fondly  «iibed  to  have  •  planiible  pretext  fur 
condemning  the  meMnrei  both  of  the  monerob  and  of  the  mlnUter,  and  of 
refleeting  tome  dliercdit  on  their  political  witdom.  The  friendi  of  Don  Diego 
Coluitboi,  aa  well  ae  the  Spanlih  oourtlurt  who  had  been  dUiatiifled  with  the 
eardlual'e  adminiitratlon,  joined  Lai  Caiai  In  censuring  the  loheme  of  lending 
niperlntendenti  to  America.  Thii  union  of  lo  many  Intereiti  and  paetloni 
waa  Irreilitibie  j  and,  In  contequenoe  of  It,  the  falheri  of  St.  Jerom,  together 
with  their  aaioclate  Zuaio,  were  recalled.  Roderlgo  de  Plgueroa,  a  lawyer  of 
lome  eminence,  waa  appointed  ohlef-Judge  of  the  iiland,  and  received  Initnto- 
tiona,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Laa  Caiai,  to  examine  once  more,  with 
the  utmoat  attention,  the  point  in  eontroverey  between  him  and  the  people  of 
the  colony,  with  reipeot  to  the  treamcnt  of  the  natives  a  the  mean  time, 

to  do  every  thing  in  bia  power  to  alleviate  their  au  ,i  and  prevent  the 
extinction  of  the  race.' 

"  Thia  waa  all  that  the  xeal  of  Laa  Caaaa  could  procure  at  that  juncture  in 
favor  of  the  Indiana.  The  Impoaaibillty  of  carrying  on  any  improveraenta  in 
America,  unleaa  the  Spaniah  plantera  could  command  the  labor  of  the  nativea, 
waa  an  inanperable  objection  to  hla  plan  of  treating  them  aa  free  aubjeots.  In 
order  to  provide  aome  remedy  for  thia,  without  which  he  found  it  waa  in  vain 
to  mention  hla  acheme,  Laa  Casan  propoaed  to  purcbaae  a  aufflolent  number  of 
negroea  iVom  the  Portugneae  aettlementa  on  the  coaat  of  Africa,  and  to  trana- 
port  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed  aa  alavoa  In 
working  the  minea  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One  of  the  first  advantngea 
which  the  Portugneae  had  derived  from  their  diacoverlea  in  Africa  arose  from 
the  trade  in  alavea.  Varioua  oircumatances  concurred  in  reviving  thia  odioua 
commerce,  which  had  been  long  aboliahed  in  Europe,  and  which  h  no  lesa 
repugnant  to  the  feellnga  of  humanity  than  to  the  prlnciplea  of  religion.  Aa 
early  aa  the  year  one  thouaand  Ave  hundred  and  three,  a  few  negro  slavca  had 
been  aent  into  the  New  World.*  In  the  year  one  thouaand  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  importation  of  them  in  great  numbers.'  They 
were  found  to  be  a  more  robuat  and  hardy  race  than  the  nativea  of  America. 
They  were  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude, 
and  the  labor  of  one  negro  waa  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians.* 
Cardinal  Xlmenes,  however,  when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce, 
peremptorily  rejected  the  proposition,  because  be  perceived  the  Iniquity  of 
reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery  while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means 
of  restoring  liberty  to  another.'^  But  Laa  Caaas,  from  the  inconaiatency 
natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity  toward  a  favorite  point, 
waa  incapable  of  making  thia  diatinction.  While  he  contended  eameatly  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  be  labored  to  en- 
alave  the  Inbabitanta  of  another  region ;  and,  in  the  warmth  of  bia  zeal  to 
aave  the  Americana  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  It  to  be  lawful  and  expedient 
to  impose  one  still  heavier  upon  the  Africans.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter, 
Laa  Cusas's  plan  waa  adopted.  Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish 
favorites,  containing  an  exclusive  right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes 


»  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  IL  c.  16, 19,  21 ;  lib.  Hi.  o.  7,  8. 
i  Ibid.,  lib.  Till.  0.  9.  4  Ibid.,  lib.  ix,  e.  6. 
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ilbld.,  dec.  2,11b.  v.c.  12. 
•  Ibid.,  dec.  2,  lib.  ii.  o.  8. 
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into  Amwiea.  The  flirorite  mid  hia  patent  to  tomo  Oonoeie  niereluuta  for 
twmiy-flro  thooMwd  daeati,  and  thejr  were  the  first  who  brought  into  a  rega- 
in form  that  commeroe  tot  elavea  between  AMoa  and  Aaeriea  whieh  hae 
■liieo  been  earried  on  to  mioh  an  amaiing  extent.) 

"Bat  the  Genoeie  merehante,  (1A18,)  oondaeting  their  operation!  at  Urat 
with  the  rapaoitjr  of  monopolUti,  demanded  neh  a  high  prioe  for  negrbiei  that 
the  nnmber  imported  into  Hiepaniola  made  no  great  ehange  upon  the  itate  of 
the  eolony.  Lm  Caaaa,  whoie  leal  was  no  lew  inTantlre  than  indefktigable^ 
had  reeonne  to  another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Ivdiani.  He  obienred 
that  moit  of  the  pertoni  who  bad  eetUed  in  America  hitherto.weiv  eaiion  and 
■oldiere  employed  in  the  diiooTerjr  or  conquest  of  tbe  country— the  younger 
■one  of  noble  flunilies,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  aequiring  sudden  wealth,  or 
desperate  adrenturers,  whom  their  indigence  w  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their 
native  land.  Instead  of  such  men,  who  were  dissolute,  rapaeious,  and  incapa- 
ble of  that  sober,  perscTcring  industry  which  is  requisite  bi,  forming  new  colo* 
nies^  he  proposed  to  supply  the  settlements  in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of 
the  New  World  with  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  and  hnsbandmen,  who 
should  be  allured  by  suitable  premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  fhtigne,  would  be  able  to  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indians, 
fh>m  the  feebleness  of  their  constitutions,  were  unequal,  and  might  soon  become 
useAil  and  opulent  oitiiens.  But,  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a 
recruit  of  inhabitants,  having  l>een  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small-pox, 
which  awdpt  ofF  ^^ost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long-continued 
oppression,  and  though  Las  Oasas  had  the  countenance  of  the  Flemish  minis- 
ters, this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted  all  his 
projects.' 

"  Las  Cases  now  despaired  of  procuring  Any  relief  for  the  Indians  in  those 
places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  settted.  The  evil  was  become  so  in- 
veterate there  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  But  such  discoveries  wore  daily  mak- 
ing in  die  continent  as  gave  high  idea  both  of  its  extent  and  popnlousness.  In 
all  those  vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony  planted;  and,  except  a 
small  spot  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try. This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for  the  humanity  and  zeal  of 
Las  Cases,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might  prevent  a  pernicious  system 
from  being  introduced  there,  though  he  had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to 
overturn  it  where  it  was  already  established.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for 
a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  country  stretching  along  the  seaeoast  firom  the  Oulf 


*  Herrem,  dee.  1,  lib.  U.  e.  90.  It  is  bnt  jnit  to  rtnurk,  aceordiug  to  other  writers,— 
1.  That  the  proposal  to  transport  negroes  firom  AMca,  on  this  ooesston,  did  not  originate 
with  Las  Cams.  He  merely  approved  of  the  measure  alieady  suggested.  2.  This  measiwe, 
as  he  onderstood  it,  consisted,  not  in  making  ibves  of  those  wlio  were  ftee,  but  merely  in 
tranqwrting  to  Amerioa  those  negroee  who  were  already  snlbring  a  cruel  slavery  in 
their  own  oountry.  8.  Whenee  it  fidlows  that  the  plan  of  Las  Oasas  tended  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  unhappy  Africans,  and,  tkt  from  being  an  oppressive  or  unjust 
policy,  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  hnmane  and  active  seal  which  he  had  dlaplayed 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  American  Indians.  If  his  measures  afterward  degenerated  by  the 
cupidity  of  others  Into  tlie  abuses  of  the  slaTo-trade,  It  was  not  the  eOM  of  any  design 
or  eiMperatlon  on  hie  part  See  Balnffl,  V America  «»  tempo  l^pagnnttbi,  ^2bf^,te,i 
Henrion,  Hitt.  du  MiaiioHi  Oith^  tome  L  p.  350,  Ac,    T. 

a  Ibid.,  dec  2,  lib.  11.  e.  21. 
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ef  Pari*  to  fha  wettorn  flrontier  of  that  provinM  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Santa  Martha.  He  proposed  to  lettle  there  with  a  colony  eomposed  of  bni- 
bandmen,  laburert,  and  eeoleiibstiei.  He  engaged,  In  the  ipaee  of  two  years, 
to  oiTilise  ten  thousand  of  the  natives,  and  to  instmot  them  so  thoroughly  in 
the  arts  of  social  life  that  from  the  fhiits  of  their  indnstry  an  annual  revenue 
of  fifteen  thousand  duoats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expected 
that  his  improvements  would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  yield  annually  sixty 
thousand  ducats.  He  stipulated  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  this  district,  and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter 
it  without  his  permission.  He  even  projected  to  clothe  the  people  whom  he 
took  along  with  him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  whieh  did  not  resemble  the 
Spanish  dress,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  natives  to  be  a  difTerent  race  of 
men  from  those  who  had  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  their  country.' 
From  this  scheme,  of  which  I  have  traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest 
that  La:  Casaa  had  formed  ideas  conoerniug  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  Jesuits  afterward  carried  on  their  great  opera- 
tions in  another  part  of  the  same  continent  He  supposed  that  the  Europeans, 
by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascendant  which  they  possessed  in  consequence 
of  their  superior  progress  in  science  and  improvement,  might  gradually  form 
the  minds  of  the  Americans  to  relish  those  eomforte  of  whieh  they  were  desti- 
tute, might  train  them  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them  capable  of  its 
functions. 

"  But  to  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies  this  project  ap- 
peared not  only  ehimerioal,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  deemed  the 
faculties  of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited,  and  their  indolence  so  ex- 
cessive, that  every  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be  fruitless. 
They  contended  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  give  the  command 
of  a  oountry  extending  above  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast  to  a  fanciful 
presumptuous  enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  unacquainted 
with  the  arte  of  government.  Las  Oasas,  for  from  being  discouraged  with  a 
repulse,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect,  had  recourse  once  more  to  the  Flemish 
favorites,  who  lealously  patronized  his  scheme,  merely  because  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Spanish  ministers.  They  prevailed  with  their  master,  who  had 
lately  been  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  to  a  select  number  of  his  privy  counsellors.  Las  Cases'  having  excepted 
against  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  as  partial  and  Interested,  they 
were  all  excluded.  The  decision  of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the 
Flemings  was  perfectly  conformable  to  their  sentimente.  They  warmly  ap- 
proved of  Las  Casas's  plan,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  It  into  execution,  but 
restricted  the  territory  allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  It  as  far  as  he  pleased  toward  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.* 

"  This  determination  did  not  pass  uneensnred.  Almost  every  person  who 
had  been  in  the  West  Indlus  exdiUmed  against  It,  and  supported  their  opinion 
so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  made  it  advisable  to  pause 
and  to  review  the  subject  more  deliberately.  Charles  himself,  though  accus- 
tomed at  this  early  period  of  his  l<fe  to  adopt  the  sentlmenU  of  his  ministers 


'  Herrera,  dee.  2,  lib.  It.  e.  2. 

*  Gomaia,  Uia.  Gator.,  o.  77;  Herrera,  dee.  2,  lib.  Iv.  c  S;  Oviedo,  Ub.  zU.  e.  5. 
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with  raeh  mbmiHiTe  dtfenno*  u  did  not  promiM  that  daeiiire  Tigor  of  mind 
which  diitingulihed  hi*  riper  jtWM,  oonld  not  help  inipeotlng  that  the  eagoN 
new  with  whioh  the  Flemioga  toolc  p»rt  in  erery  nfflilr  relating  to  AmerioA 
flowed  from  tome  improper  motire,  end  I>egen  to  diieorer  an  inclination  to 
examine  in  perion  into  the  state  of  the  question  concerning  the  eharaoter  of 
the  Americans  and  the  proper  manner  of  treating  them.  An  opporti^nity  of 
making  this  inquiry  with  great  adrantage  soon  occurred,  (June  20.)  Queredo, 
the  Bishop  of  Darien,  who  had  accompanied  ?adrarias  to  the  continent  in  the 
year  one  Uiousand  flye  hundred  and  tliirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona, 
where  the  court  then  resided.  It  was  qniolily  known  that  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  talents  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  diifered  firom  those  of  Las 
Cases ;  and  Charles  natnrslly  oonduded  tha^  by  oonftronting  two  respectable 
persons,  who,  during  their  residence  in  America,  had  i\iil  leisure  to  observe  the 
manners  of  the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  he  might  be  able  to 
discover  whioh  of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discernment 
and  accuracy. 

"A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.  The  emperor  appeared 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took  bis  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  Admiral  of 
the  Indies,  was  summoned  to  be  present  The  Bishop  of  Darien  was  called 
upon  first  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a  short  discourse,  lamented  the  fatal 
desolation  of  America  by  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants ;  he  ac- 
knowledged that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  extensive  rigor 
and  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  bat  declared  that  all  the  people 
of  the  New  World  whom  he  had  seen,  either  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islands, 
appeared  to  him  to.  be  a  race  of  men  marked  out  by  the  Inferiority  of  their 
talents  for  servitude,  and  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  instmot  or  improve 
unless  they  were  kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.  Las  Cosns, 
at  cp-eater  length  and  with  more  fervor,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  bom  to  servitude  as  irre- 
ligious and  inhuman.  He  asserted  that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were 
not  naturally  despicable,  but  unimproved ;  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  as  veil  as  of  acquiring  the  industry 
and  arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  offices  of  social  life;  that 
the  wildness  and  timidity  of  .their  nature  rendered  them  so  submissive  and 
docile  that  they  might  be  led  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand.  He  professed 
that  his  intentions  in  proposing  the  scheme  now  under  consideration  were  pare 
and  disinterested;  and,  though  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  inesti- 
mable benefits  would  result  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  he  never  had  claimed,  nor 
ever  would  receive,  any  recompense  on  that  account. 

"Charles,  after  hearing  both  and  consulting  with  his  ministers,  did  not 
think  himself  sufficiently  informed  to  establish  any  general  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  Indians;  but,  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Las  Casas,  and  as  even  the  Bishop  of  Darien  admitted  his  scheme  to 
be  of  such  importance  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its  effects,  he  issued  a 
patent,  (1622,)  granting  him  the  district  of  Cumana,  formerly  mentioned,  with 
full  power  to  establish  a  colony  there  according  to  his  own  planJ 


■  If errers,  dec.  2,  lib.  It.  o.  3, 4, 6 ;  ArgensoU,  AnnaUt  tFAragon,  T4,  97 ;  Remisal,  ffiti, 
Gener.,  lib.  ii.  c.  19-20. 
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"Lh  Ouu  pathed  on  Uia  pnpuaUou  for  hi*  royago  with  hli  niaid  ardor. 
But,  aithor  from  hta  own  inezporlanoa  in  tha  conduct  of  aflUra,  or  trma  tho 
aaerat  oppoiiUon  of  tha  Spanish  nobiiity,  who  nnlvanally  dreadad  tha  raooaaa 
of  an  inaUtntion  that  might  rob  tham  of  tha  indoatriona  and  UMfol  handa  which 
Mitiratad  their  eatataa,  his  prograss  in  engaging  hnsluuidinan  and  lalMrara  waa 
aztramaly  alow,  and  ha  conld  not  proT^  on  mora  than  two  hnndrad  to  aoaoaa- 
pany  him  to  Oamann. 

"Nothing,  howarer,  conld  damp  his  saaL  With  this  slender. train,  hardly 
snfBcient  to  take  possession  of  snob  a  large  territoiy,  and  altogether  nneqoal  to 
any  efliMtnal  attempt  toward  elTilliIng  ita  inhabitants,  he  set  sail.  The  flrst 
place  at  which  ha  tonched  was  the  island  of  Puerto  Riee.  There  he  receired 
an  account  of  a  new  obstacle  to  tha  execution  of  his  seheme,  more  insuperable 
than  any  he  bad  hitherto  encountered.  When  be  left  America,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  ilve  hundred  and  sixteen,,  the  Spaniards  had  little  intercourse  with 
any  part  of  the  continent  except  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Darten. 
But,  as  every  species  of  Internal  Industry  began  to  stagnate  In  Hispaniola  when, 
by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  natives,  the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  handa 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  carried  on  their  operations^  this  prompted  tham 
to  try  various  expedients  for  supplying  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers  of 
negroes  were  imported,  but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  tho 
planters  conld  not  aiford  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves  at  an 
easier  rate,  some  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  fitted  out  vessels  to  eruia* 
along  the  coast  of  the  continent  In  places  where  they  found  themselves  in- 
ferior in  strength  they  traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave  European  toys  in 
exchange  for  the  plates  of  gold  worn  by  them  as  ornaments;  but  wherever 
they  could  surprise  or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  them  off  by  forea 
and  sold  them  as  slaves.'  In  those  predatory  exourslons  such  atrocious  acta 
of  violence  and  cruelty  had  -been  committed  that  the  Spanish  name  was  held 
In  detestation  all  over  the  continent  Whenever  any  ships  appeared,  the  inha- 
bitants .ither  fled  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms  to  repel 
those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquillity.  They  forced  some  parties  of  tha 
Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  they  out  off  others,  and,  in  the  violence 
of  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation,  they  murdered  two  Dominican 
missionaries,  whose  seal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  province  of  Cn- 
mana.*  This  outrage  against  persons  revered  for  their  sanctity  excited  such 
indignation  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola,  who,  notwithstanding  ail  their 
licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were  possessed  with  a  wonderftil  teal  for 
religion  and  a  superstitious  respect  for  its  ministers,  that  they  determined  to 
inflict  exemplary  punishment,  not  only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime, 
but  upon  the  whole  race.  With  this  viev.  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships 
and  three  hundred  men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  witii  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country 
of  Cnmana  with  flre  and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves 
to  Hispaniola.  This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto  Rico,  In  Its  way  to 
the  continent ;  and,  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately 
perceived  thatit  would  be  Impossible  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  paciflo 
plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  war  and  desolation.^ 


tHen«ra,dee.8,Ub.lI.  e.  8.  •  OTledo^  BiM.,  Ub.  xix.  p^  S. 

*  Hemra,  dee.  2,  lib.  is.  c  8,  9. 
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"  In  order  to  prortdo  againit  the  •ffeota  of  tbit  nnfortniitto  ineldsnt,  ho  tot 
nil  directly  for  8t  Domingo,  (April  13,)  leaving  hit  foiloweri  oantoned  out 
an^ong  the  planters  of  Paorto  Rieo.  From  many  oonoarrlng  oaniM,  tbo  rt- 
e«ption  which  Lai  Oaiaa  met  with  In  Ritpaniola  waa  very  nnfaTorable.  In 
hia  negotiations  fbr  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  oensared  the  eondnet  of 
his  eonnlrymen  settled  there  with  snob  honest  sererlty  as  rendered  him  uni- 
Tersally  odioas  to  them.  They  ooniidered  their  ruin  as  the  inevitable  eonse- 
qnence  of  his  sueoess.  They  were  now  elated  with  hope  of  receiving  a  large 
recmit  of  slates  firbm  Cumana,  whieh  must  be  reiinqnisbed  if  Las  Oasas  were 
assisted  in  settling  his  projected  colony  there.  Figneroa,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
the  instntetions  he  had  received  in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  ooneeming 
the  oapaoity  of  the  Indians  that  was  represented  aa  decisive  against  the  sys- 
tem of  Las  Cases.  He  collected  in  Hispaniola  a  good  namber  of  the  natives, 
and  settled  them  in  two  villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty  and  with  the 
uncontrolled  direction  of  their  own  actions.  Bat  that  people,  accustomed  to  a 
mode  of  HA  extremely  different  from  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civilisa- 
tion has  made  any  considerable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming  new 
habits  at  onee.  Dejected  with  their  own  misfortunes,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
oountiy,  they  exerted  so  little  indnstry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  appeared  so 
devoid  of  solicitude  or  foresight  in  providing  for  their  own  wanta,  and  were 
Inch  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting  their  affairs,  that  the  Spaniards 
pronouneed  them  incapable  of  being  formed  to  live  like  men  in  social  life,  and 
considered  tbei]|  ^s  children,  who  should  be  kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage 
of  persons  superior  to  themselves  in  wisdom  and  sagacity.) 

•'Notwithstanding  all  those  circumstances,  which  alienated  the  persona  in 
Hispaniola  to  whom  Las  Casas  applied  flrom  himself  and  iVom  his  measures, 
he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by  some  concessions  and  many  threats, 
obtidned  at  length  a  small  body  of  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  colony  at  their 
first  landing.  But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rico  he  found  tbat  the  diseases 
of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his  people,  aud  that  others,  having 
got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to  follow  him.  With  the  handful  that 
remained,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in  Cumana.  Ooampo  had  execnted  his  com- 
mission in  that  province  with  such  barbarous  rage,  having  massacred  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  sent  others  in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly 
for  shelter  to  the  woods,  that  the  people  of  a  smal!  colony,  which  he  had 
planted  at  a  place  which  he  named  ToUdo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a 
desolated  country.  There,  however.  Las  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence, 
though  deserted  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  protect  him  and  by  those 
under  the  command  of  Ooampo,  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  calamities  to 
which  he  must  be  exposed  in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  best  pro- 
vision in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  his  followers ;  but,  as  his 
utmost  efforts  availed  little  toward  securing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he  re- 
turned to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for  the  preservation 
of  men  who,  flrom  eonfidenoe  in  him,  had  ventured  into  a  post  of  so  much 
danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives,  having  discovered  the  feeble 
and  defbnceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assembled  secretly,  attacked  them  with 


'  Herrera,  dee.  3,  lib.  x.  e.  S. 
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the  Airy  natural  to  man  •saipantsd  by  many  inJoriM,  ont  off  a  good  nnmlMr, 
and  oompallad  tba  reat  u»  tj  In  tlia  titmoit  constarnatioa  to  the  itland  of  Oa« 
bagiia.  The  laall  colony  loltlad  there  on  aoeount  of  the  pearUflahery,  eatoh* 
ing  the  panie  trith  which  their  oountrymen  bad  been  Miied,  abandoned  the 
Island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  any  part  of  the  oootinent,  or  adjacent 
iilandf,  f^om  the  Oulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of  Darien.  Astonlsbod  at  sueh 
a  snoeession  of  disasters,  Las  Caaas  was  ashamed  to  show  bis  faoe  after  thia 
ftital  termination  of  all  his  splendid  sohemss.  He  shut  himself  np  in  the  oon- 
Tent  of  the  Sominieani  at  St  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of 
that  order.! 

"  Ihongh  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  CnmaOa  happened  in  the  year 
one  thonsand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Las  Caaas's  negotiations  firom  the  first  rise  to  their  final  issue  wiUiout  in- 
termption.  His  sys^m  was  the  object  of  long  and  attentive  discussion ;  and 
though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  partly  from  his  own 
rashness  and  imprudence,  and  partly  flrom  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  were  not  attended  with  that  success  which  he  promised  with  too 
sangnine  conftdenoe,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which  gave 
rise  to  various  regulations  Uiat  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  nnhnppy  people." 
•^Hiitory  nf  America,  book  ilL 

"Cortes,  astonished  and  enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  (the  Tlascalans,)  waa 
going  to  overturn  their  altars  and  cast  down  their  idols  with  the  same  violent 
hand  as  at  Tempoalla,  If  Fatiier  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  ex> 
pedition,  had  not.oheclced  his  inoonsiderate  impetuosity.  He  represented  tba 
imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  large  city  newly  reconciled  and  filled  with 
people  no  less  superstitions  than  warlilce ;  he  declared  that  the  proceeding  at 
Tempoalla  had  always  appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust;  that  religion 
was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword  or  infidels  to  be  converted' by  violence) 
that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry :  patient  instruction 
must  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  pious  example  captivate  the  hearty 
before  men  eould  be  induced  to  abandon  error  and  embrace  the  truth.'  .... 
At  a  time  when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  little  understood  in  the  Christian 
world  and  the  idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  Spanish 
monk  of  the  sixteenth  century  among  the  first  advocates  against  persecution 
and  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty.  Tho  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic  no 
less  respectable  for  wisdom  than  virtue  had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes." 
—IbitL,  book  iv. 

Having  shown  that  the  depopulation  of  America  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  Robertson  adds  the  remarks  which  we 
have  cited  in  the  text,  and  which  declare  that  destruction  still  less  imputable 
to  any  intolerant  measures  of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  He  says  in  another 
place,  "When  the  leal  of  Philip  II.  established  the  inquisition  in  America  in 
the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  severe 
tribunal,  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection  of  their  diocesans."— ifri<i, 
book  viii. 


•  Herrera,  dee.  2,  lib.  z.  e.  6 ;  dee.  8,  Mb.  11.  e.  8,  i,  6 ;  Orledo,  HUt,  lib.  six.  e.  6  (  a» 
mars,  e.  77 ;  DavUa  Pttdilla,  lib.  1.  e.  97 ;  RemlMd,  BU.  Om.,  Ub.  xi.  c.  22,  SS. 

•  B.  DUs,  e.  IxsTll.  p.  64 ;  c.  IsxzlU.  p.  61. 
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If  w«  •nmln*  ttteatlTeljr  ud  imputUlly  all  th«  ftwti  mentlomd  by  tht 
PmbytiriMi  writOT,— if  at  th«  Mma  tima  w«  eomider  the  numbar  of  boipltala 
aatablithad  by  tba  Amariean  Indiana,  tha  admirable  miialona  of  Paragnaj,  Ae.— 
wb  eaanot  railal  the  oonTlotlon  that  then  nerer  waa  a  fooler  ealnniny  than 
that  whieh  attributea  to  Ohrlatlanlty  the  deatruotlon  of  the  aboriginal  people 
of  the  New  World. 

Tk*  Iri»X  JToMoere. 

The  biih  maaaaore,  in  IMl,  waa  the  leault  of  national  mneh  more  than  of 
religiona  animoiitiea.  Oppreiaed  for  a  long  time  by  the  Bngliab,  robbed  of 
their  poeaeaaioat,  thwarted  in  their  mannera,  oiutoma,  and  religion,  rednced 
•Imoat  to  the  oondition  of  alarea  by  haagh^  and  tyrannical  maatera,  the  Iriah 
were  at  length  driven  to  deapair,  and  reaolred  npon  acta  of  vengeance.  They 
were  no^  however,  the  aggraeaora  in  thia  horrible  tragedy;  they  were  oljeeta  of 
Tiolenoe  themaelvea  before  they  Inflloted  it  npon  othen.  Milton,  in  hia  JR»- 
eWdUa  aw  FlrlaniU,  appended  to  hia  tranalation  of  Arthur  Young,  mentiona 
aome  Intereatlng  Iketa  which  it  may  be  naefol  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

Some  of  the  Iriah  having  taken  up  arma  in  coniequence  of  the  oppreuive 
ayatam  which  weighed  npon  their  unhappy  oonntry,  a  military  force  waa 
ordered  to  march  againat  them  and  to  exterminate  them.  "'The  officers  and 
aoldiara,'  aaya  Oaatlehaven,  'without  diioriminating  rebela  from  subjects, 
killed  indiacriminately  in  many  places  men,  women,  and  children;  which 
exasperated  the  fe^els,  and  indnoed  them  to  eommit  in  turn  the  aame  cmritiea 
upon  the  Knglish.'  It  ia  evidei^t^  fh>m  the  aaaertion  of  Lord  Oaatlehaven,  that 
the  Engliah  were  the  aggresaora  by  order  of  their  commai^jdera,  and  that  tba 
orime  of  the  Irish  waa  their  having  followed  so  barbarona  an  example.* 

"' I  cannot  beljeve,'  adda  Oaatlehaven,  'that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Ire- 
land, without  the  walla  of  the  towns,  a  tenth  part  of  the  British  subjects  whom 
Temple  and  othera  mention  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Irish.  It  is  evident 
that  he  repeats  two  or  three  times,  in  dilTerent  places,  the  namea  of  persons 
and  the  aame  oirouButancea,  and  that  he  puta  down  aome  hundreds  aa  luving 
been  maaaaered  at  that  time  who  lived  for  several  yeara  afterward.  It  ia  there- 
fore right  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfounded  calumnies  which  some  have 
oireulated  against  the  Irish,  I  should  do  Justioe  to  their  nation,  and  declare  that 
it  waa  never  the  intention  of  their  ohiefii  to  authorise  the  omeltiea  which  were 
praetiaed  among  them.' 

"The  example  of  the  Scotoh  in  a  great  degree  caused  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
rebel,  who  were  already  disaatisfled  at  seeing  themselves  on  the  eve  of  either 
renonneing  their  religion  or  quitting  their  country.  A  petition  to  this  effect, 
signed  by  many  thouaand  Protestants  of  Ireland  and  presented  to  the  English 
parliament,  Justiiled  their  feara.  It  had  been  already  boasted  of  in  public  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  not  be  a  single  Papist  in  Ireland;  thia 
produced  ita  effeet  ia  England.  The  king  having  by  a  forced  oondescension 
sunoadered  his  Irish  affaira  to  the  parliament,  that  tribunal  made  aa  ordinance 
on  the  Sth  December  which  promised  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  Irish.  It 
waa  decreed  that  Popery  would  not  be  any  longer  snifered  in  either  Ireland  or 
any  other  of  his  mi^Mty's  states.    This  parliament  likewise  granted,  in  Feb 


*  MaoGeoghagan,  p,  674. 
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mrj  (bllewiag,  to  Bn^Uh  adrMtann,  lo  wnuidtntioB  of  «  oaitoin  ram  of 
moujr,  two  mUlloiu  ftvo  hundiod  thouuid  mmi  of  pcofltabU  lasdi  ia  InImi4, 
wltboat  inelading  bogif  woodi,  or  barriB  mooataiai,  ud  tUi  st « timo  whoa 
tho  Bnabor  of  laodod  proprioton  implioatad  In  tho  ionnoetloB  waa  ozoood- 
inglj  nudL  To  Mtiiiy  tho  oagagomenti  ontortd  Into  with  tho  SaglUh,  m 
aboTO,  rnanj  honeat  mon  who  noTor  eonipirod  against  tho  king  or  itata  woro  to 
bo  diipoMOHod,  Ao. 

"Tho  I|rlih,  partiiralaily  thota  of  Ulatar,  had  not  forgotton  tho  nnjuit  oon- 
fiKation  of  ail  wholo  oonntiei  within  tho  forty  7*ari  immodiataly  pnoodiag. 
Th«7  lookod  upon  tho  now  possaaaors  aa  nojaat  poaaaaaora  of  tho  proportjr  of 
othari,  and  .  .  .  tha  griaf  of  thoao  old  proprietora  waa  ohangad  into  rorongo; 
they  ulaod  upon  tho  honaaai  tho  flooki,  and  tho  Aimtturo  of  tho  naw-comtia, 
whoso  flno  and  eonunodiow  habitations,  arootid  on  tho  laada  of  tho  Irlah, 
were  dastroyod  eithar  by  foroo  or  by  tho  fUunea.* 

'.'  Baoh  waro  tha  flrat  hostilltias  eommltted  by  tho  Irish  against  tho  English. 
No  blood  had  yet  boon  apUled.  Tho  Bngliah  were  tho  llrst  aggressorSf  aad| 
their  example  hating  boon  too  oloaely  followed  by  the  Oatholioa  of  Ulatar,  tho 
disorder  aoon  beoamo  general  thronghoat  tho  kingdom.  It  waa  a  national 
quarrel  between  tho  biah  Oatholioa  and  tho  Bagliah  Proteatanta,  whieh  led, 
in  IMl,  to  a  dreadAil  aoano  of  bloodahed.  MaeOeoghegaa  aaaarta  that  six 
times  aa  many  Oatholioa  aa  Protestants  were  killed  on  this  oooasion : — 1.  Beoanse 
the  former  were  scattered  throngh  the  eonntiy  and  oonseqnentiy  mora  exposed 
to  the  rage  of  a  lioentious  soldiery,  while  tho  latter  wore  for  the  most  part 
entrenehed  in  fortifled  towns  and  castles,  whieh  proteetod  them  ag^st  tho 
Tioleneo  of  a  maddened  popnlaoe.  Those  who  resided  in  the  oonntiy  retired 
upon  the  first  alarm  to  the  oitiea  and  other  plaeea  of  seourity,  where  they 
remained  during  the  war;  some  passed  orer  to  Bngland  or  Sootlaad;  ao  that 
Tery  few  perished,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  orertaken  by  the 
first  fliry  of  the  rebels.  The  country-people  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
English  soldiery  without  distinction  of  age  or  aez.  2.  Tho  number  of  Catho- 
lics who  sufligred  death  fVom  the  Oromwelliana  on  the  charge  of  participating 
in  ^he  massaero  waa  so  small  that  they  could  not  hare  possibly  put  to  death 
so  great  a  number  of  Protestants.' 

"  So  soon  as  the  war  had  ended,  courts  of  Justice  w^'9  held  to  eouTict  the 
murderers  of  the  Protestants.  Tho  whole  who  were  c  >•  'I:  ted  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  Catholics,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  ?<'^ar  classes;  though, 
their  enemies  being  the  Judges,  witnesses  were  subomuJ  to  proseeute,  and 
aereral  among  those  found  guilty  declared  themselres  innocent  of  tho  crimes 
for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  snifer.  If  similar  invesUgations  had  taken 
place  agidnst  the  Protestants,  and  witnesses  fVom  among  the  Catholics  ad- 
mitted against  them,  nine  parliamentarians  out  of  every  ten  would  have 
been  ineritably  convicted  (before  a  iUr  tribunal)  of  murder  upon  the 
Catiiolics."* 

Thus  do  we  find  th:<t  those  sanguinary  results  which  have  been  charged 


*  If  aeOeoilMchaii,  p.  ST»,  fte.  •  Ibid.,  p.  8T& 
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apoa  A  NllgioB  of  pMM*  ud  hanaaitj  ww*  prvdaatd  hj  th«  paiiloM  of  ■•■, 
by|lh«lr  unlBUMitlM  ud  iaterMti,  often  qvlte  Ibniga  to  Iho  qmiHos  of  nIU 
gtoB.  What  would  pbiloiopby  uj  If  It  won  aeoiiNd  Bowadftjn  of  harlBg 
ONOtod  tlM  NaCUdi  of  Rot^ltnof  Wu  it  BOt  1b  tho  bbbio  of  pMloiophy 
that  fo  maay  Inaooeat  Tietlmi  won  ilaughtortd,  ao  tho  bbbm  of  rollgtoa  hai 
booB  aboMd  for  tho  porpotratlon  of  orimof  How  maay  apta  of  eraoltjr  aad  1b> 
toloraaoo  may  bo  ohjootod  to  thoio  rorjr  ProtoitaBtf  who  boaot  of  bolng  aloBO 
la  praeUilBf  tho  pblloiopbjr  of  Ohriitlantty  I  Tho  poaal  itatntei  agaiait  tbo 
Irish  Oatholloi^  ooUod  Zwm  </  Diaoowtrf,  oqual  ia  opproMloB  aad  nrpaM  la 
Inmorallty  all  tho  logltlatloa  with  whleh  Oathollo  ooaatrlM  haro  oror  booa 
roproaohod.    Bythooolawi, 

1.  All  RoaMB  Oatholles  wan  oomplotely  dlianBod. 

X.  Thojr  WON  doelarod  tneompoteat  to  aeqalro  laadl. 

5.  Entaili  WON  mado  roid,  and  dlvidod  oqaally  aaMBg  tho  ohlldNB. 

4.  If  a  oblld  atJoNd  tho  OathoUo  fblth,  ho  lahoritad  tho  patoraal  oitat*, 
thoBgh  tho  yonagott  of  tho  Anally. 

ft.  If  tbo  MB  abJoNd  hli  NligioBf  tho  fkthor  loit  all  ooatrol  oror  bit  pro- 
portjr,  NMlTiag  only  a  poaaton  from  hli  oatato,  whish  fall  to  tho  aoB. 

6.  Mo  Cathollo  oould  tako  a  leaao  for  moN  thaa  thlrQr-oao  yoara. 

7.  Unloaa  two.thirda  of  tho  yearly  rahio  won  roaonrod,  aa  laformaat  oould 
obtaia  tho  boneflt  of  tho  loaao. 

8*  A  prieat  who  Mobratod  ataaa  waa  traaaportod,  aad,  If  ho  Ntaraad,  waa 
haag. 

9.  If  a  OathoUo  owaod  a  borao  worth  oror  Sto  pouada  atMliag,  it  waa  eoa- 
flaeatad  to  tho  boaoflt  of  tho  lafonaor. 

10.  Aeeording  to  a  Ngvlation  of  Lord  Hudwlek,  Oatholloa  won  dodarad 
iaeapablo  of  loadlag  moaoy  oa  mortgage.' 

It  la  worthy  of  remark  that  thia  law  waa  aot  paaaed  till  Bra  or  aix  yean 
after  tho  death  of  King  William,— that  la,  when  the  diatnrbaneea  ia  Ireland 
had  eeaaad,  aad  Baglaad  had  reaohed  ite  elimazof  onllgbtoament,  oirilifation, 
and  proaperity.  It  mnat  not  bo  anppoaed  that  in  thoao  daya  of  oaoitoment, 
when  tho  boat  men  bn  aometimea  led  too  fhr,  tho  true  membera  of  the  Oatbolie 
Ohuroh  approTOd  the  oxoeaaea  of  the  party  that  boN  their  name.  The  maaiaora 
of  St  Bartholomew  waa  a  aubjoot  of  teara  OToa  at  tho  Court  of  Sledioi  and  in 
tho  ehambor  of  Charlea  IX. 

"  I  haro  been  Informed,"  aaya  Brantome,  "  that  at  fho  maaaaora  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Qnoea  laabella,  not  being  aware  of  what  waa  going  on,  Ntirod  to 
her  ehambor  aa  uaual,  and  heard  nothing  of  tho  erent  until  the  next  morning. 
On  learaiag  i^  ahe  exclaimed,  'Alaat  ia  my  bnaband  aware  of  thia?* 
'Tea,  madam,'  it  waa  anawoNd  her,  *he  direote  the  whole  ailUrl'  'Oh I 
how  ia  thatf  ahe  r^oined.  'What  oonnaellora  oould  have  inaplNd  btm  with 
auoh  a  deaign  t  0,  my  God,  I  beaeeoh  thee  to  forgive  him ;  for,  if  thou  doat 
not  take  pity  oa  him,  I  fear  mnoh  that  thia  error  will  not  be  pardoned  him;' 
aad,  immediately  taking  her  book  of  devotiona,  aha  began  to  pray  Qodwith 
teara  in  her  eyea."* 
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VOTI  VV,  (p.  eS9.) 

"  Th«  lammlt  of  Mount  St  Oothard,"  layi  Ramond,'  <'  If  a  grulto  lorol, 
b«ro,  ud  rarroiuidMl  with  rookt  of  modorato  bolght  and  rnrjr  imgular  form, 
whioh  bovnd  tho  riow  on  ovary  itdo  and  oonflna  U  within  tho  moot  fHghtftil 
lolttado.  Tbrto  nnalt  lakoa,  and  tho  gloomy  aajrlum  of  tho  oapoehln  moaki, 
aro  tho  onlj  ol^ooti  that  broak  tho  monotonj  of  thto  doiort  roglon,  whioh  pro- 
Httti  not  tho  ollghtoat  appoaranoo  of  vogotatlon.  Tho  profound  illonoo  whioh 
rolgno  tboro  to  lomothing  now  and  inrpritlng  to  thoio  who  oomo  tnm  tho 
plalni  holow.  Not  tho  loaak  mnrmnr  ii  to  bo  hoard  in  tho  plaoo.  Tho  wind  in 
ita  oouno  noota  with  no  foliago)  but,  when  violont,  it  makoi  a  plaintifo  sound 
along  tho  pointod  rooki.  In  Tain  would  tho  travellor  hopo^  by  aioonding  thoM 
oliiTi,  to  obtain  a  tIow  of  aomo  inhabitod  eonntrjr.  Bolow  ii  loon  but  a  oonfte* 
■Ion  of  rookt  and  tononta,  wbtlo  in  tho  diitanoo  aro  diioamed  only  barron 
poaki  ooTorod  with  otornal  inowa,  ploroing  tho  olouda  whioh  float  oTor  tho 
Talloyt  and  oflon  ooncoal  thorn  undor  an  Inponotrabla  ToiL  Nothing  boyond 
thU  roaohoa  tho  oyo,  oxoopt  a  dark>bluo  «ky,  whioh,  linking  ikr  bolow  tho 
horiion,  oomplotoa  tho  plotnro  on  all  tidaa,  and  i^poan  llho  an  immanao  aoa 
onvoloping  this  maw  of  mountalnt. 

"  Tho  poor  oapuohini  who  roildo  at  tho  aiylum  aro  during  nlno  montha  of 
tho  year  burled  under  tho  enow,  whioh  often  aeeumnlatoa,  in  one  night)  aa 
high  aa  tha  roof  of  their  houio  and  oloioa  OTory  antraneo  into  tho  eonrent 
In  tbl»  oaae,  thoy  form  an  ogroH  from  tho  upper  wlndowi,  whioh  lerTO  aa  doori. 
It  ii  oaiy  to  eonooire  that  thoy  mnat  frequently  anflbr  ftom  hunger  and  oold, 
and  that,  If  any  oanobitet  aro  entitled  to  aaiiatanoo,  (iUy  are  aMurodly  of  tho 
Bumber."* 

Militaiy  hoipttala  traoo  their  origin  to  tho  Bonediotine  monka.  Brory  eon- 
rant  of  that  order  supported  a  Totoron  loldior,  and  aifordod  him  a  retreat  for 
tho  remainder  of  hii  life.  By  uniting  then  dllfarent  benefaotlona  In  ono, 
Louli  XIV.  etUbliihad  tho  JVitftW  d«t  Intaltd**.*  That  haa  tha  religion  of 
peace  opened  an  aaylum  alao  for  our  old  warriora. 


NOTE  WW,  (p.  687.) 

It  ii  Tory  dlfflcnlt  to  preient  an  exaot  aeoonnt  of  tho  ooUegea  and  hoipttala, 
owing  to  tho  ineompleteneii  of  itatlittoal  and  goographleal  worka.  Some  giro 
the  population  of  a  itate,  without  mentioning  tiie  number  of  oitlei;  othen 
mention  tho  number  of  pariahei,  omitting  that  of  eitioi.  The  mapa  aro  oororod 
with  the  namei  of  towni,  ooitlei,  and  rlUagea.  The  hlitorioi  of  particular 
prorinoei  genemlly  dliregard  etatlitloal  Information,  telling  ui  only  of  the 
anolont  ware  of  baroni  and  of  municipal  righta.  Ecclealaitieal  hlitoriani,  alio, 
are  too  circumiorlbed  in  their  lubjecti,  and  dwell  but  little  on  facta  of  a  gone- 


•  nvdtuL  it*  LeUra  it  (bat  lur  la  SuitH. 

e  Bach  Is  the  dictate  of  hnnianlty,  which,  however,  seems  to  hare  been  little  undar> 
stood  hy  the  radleal  goremment  of  SwItserUnd,  when,  •  fkw  years  ago.  It  robbed  the 
heroic  monks  of  Mount  8t  Bemaid  of  their  reTenues.    T. 

s  A  msgnlfleent  Institution,  among  the  principal  monuments  of  Paris,  where  retemn 
and  inflrm  soldiers  are  proTtdod  with  every  comfort.    See  Part  8,  b.  1,  eb.  0.   T. 
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nl  ioUrMt    The  foUowiaf  an  thi  ranlU  whUb  w«  bar*  btra  aUt  to  g»th«f 
fi«M  oar  lapwftoi  mvom  of  indmuUon  i— * 


FraM0,—U  •rohbbhoprloi,  117  bUhopriu,  S4,408  puUbM,  160,000  ooclo- 
tlMtioi,  80  MtdomlM,  34  anlrmiliti. 

Auitria,  (l7«rM(.)— 8  tnbbbboprioi,  IS  bUboprioi,  6  nalronltUi^  0  ool- 
legoi. 

TtuMutf, — 8  arebbiibopriei,  I  bltbeprioa,  S  VBWtniltoi. 

JIitffAi.— 80  anbbiibopriw  ud  biiboprioi^  (Orook,)  18,819  porUbti,  08,000 
•oolMiMtloi,  4  unlrtnltiM. 

(SjJMiii.— 8  •rebbUbopriei,  01  bUbopriea,  19,088  parUboi,  37  oairor- 
■IUm. 

JSnglaHd.—!  urabbiiboprioi,  36  biibopriei,  0084  ptrlibeii 

/f«(aiMl.— 4  uebbtibopriei,  10  btiboprioi,  3398  parisbei. 

Ste4Untd.—U  lynodi,  98  pnibjioriei,  938  puliboi,  4  uoironitlM. 

Pruitia. — 1  Oatbollo  bUbop,  0  aolTonttlM. 

Portugal — 1  pttriarob,  0  trobbUboprloi,  19  bliboprloi,  8848  puUboi, 
3  unlronitioi. 

JVapfa*.— 38  wobbliboprifli^  US  bbbopriei,  1  nnlTeritt^,  ud  MTonl  ool- 
legei.  '  ' 

SicUjf.—S  wobbiibopriet,  10  biibopriei,  4  nnivonttiei. 

Sardinia,— i  •robbiibopriei,  30  biibopriei,  8  anirenitiei. 

Papal  SialM. — 8  arobblibopriei,  S  biibopriei,  8  nniviniUoi,  ana  Mrml 
^ollegoi. 

S*o*d»n.—l  uebbiiboprie,  14  biibopriei,  3S88  pariibu,  8  anirenitiei, 
10  eollegoi. 

Dmmark—U  biibopriei,  3  nnirenitiei. 

Poland. — 3  wrebbiibopriei,  8  biibopriei,  4  UBirinitiei. 

r«niM.— 1  putriareb,  4  uobbiiboprioi,  31  biahopriei,  1  nDironitjr. 

HoUand. — 8  ttnirenitiei. 

Switnrland. — 4  biibopriei,  1  unirenity. 

Palatinate  of  Bavaria, — 1  arobbiiboprio,  4  biibopriei,  3  antT«nitiei,  1  aea- 
demy  of  leienoei. 

Saxong. — 3  anirenitiei,  6  preibyterian  eollegM,  1  oeademy  of  leiraeei. 

AHOMr.— 760  piriibei,  1  anirenity. 

TK«'r(Mi6«iy.— Latbenn  Coniiitory,  14  abbeyi,  1  onirenltjr,  ud  Nronl 
eollegei. 

HuM-OaiML—i  anirenitiei,  1  aondomy  of  leianooi. 

Tbe  word  eollege  in  tbii  enammtion  ii  ONd  in  ratber  a  ragao  mbm. 


•  The  itatlftlot  tain  glren  an  Our  fIroiB  Mug  eomet  at  the  prmnt  day;  bnt  tha  ta^t 
laeraM*  whkb  bai  takan  plaee  In  Uw  nnmber  of  edneatlonal  and  ebailtabla  iiutltulb>uk 
eorrobontM  the  lemarki  of  the  author.    T. 


v.« 


~r  ■> 


Nons. 


7«1 


Vrom  th«  work  of  Bolyot  wo  Iwto  ooUaolod  tho  (bUowIaf  mmmary  of  the 
prlnetpol  hofplUI*  la  Buopo  i— 

RMgiau*  ^  Su  Anikony  VUnnot*. 

In  Vnaoo. » 0 

Italy 4 

QtnuMj » MMM~» M 4 

Hoipttali  nnknown 

ROBOOTMIX •.. ■ •«•••• 1 

BoToral  ooknowa. 


Ordtr  </  a«  Holg  Okott. 

Bomo. M..... 

Borgtrao 

Tro70i.M 

BoTorol  nnknown. 


MtUftout  ealltd  PorH-Oroim,  JTonatlcrJM  wM  Sotpttah. 

Italy. SOO 

Fnneo.M 7 

Qormuiy 9 

Bobomta. 16 


CbnoM  and  Oanimti*—  of  Si.  Jam*$-<tf-lh*-Sioord. 
Spmbk 


30 


B*ligiou$  Women,  Botpitateri  of  (A*  OrdMr  vf  St.  AngutUn. 

H6tol-Dion,  »t  PmU.. 1 

Satnt-Loaii^ 1 

Monlini , , 1 

Br<aktr»  of  Charity  of  St.  John-of-Ood. 

Spain  Mid  Italy... 18 

Fnnoo 14 

J?«{^iM  Women,  SoepitaUn  of  Okaritg  of  Our  Lady. 

Tnuioo 12 

Xtligioui  Women,  Hoepitalere  of  Loehe. 

Fronoo 18 

Italy. 12 

BeUgiott*  Women,  HoepitaUre  of  Si.  Joh»  of  Jeruealem. 

France 2 


W9 


«4* 
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Brought  forward 869 

JhMgkttm  nf  Chariijf,  founded  by  6t  Vincent  of  PauL 

France,  Polandj  and  the  Netiierlandi 280 

Sitter*  Eo^tthn  of  St.  Martha. 

France » 4 

CigmoHMiet  Sotpitaltn. 

France « 2 

FilU»-Di«u. 2 

Siitert  Hotpitaler*. 

France mi»..»»..»      0 

Hktrd  Ordtr  qf  St.  FranoU. 

France 5 

Orajf  i^t«(er« 28 

BrugeUttea  and  Brotieri  Infirmariant. 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Flanders. m ,„„....„.    14 

Sitter*  Hotpitaler*  d/  St,  Thoma*  of  ViUaiwoa. 

France • 14 

Sitter*  of  St.  Jotepk. 

France 8 

Sitter*  of  MiramioH. 

Poria 8 

Total  of  principal  hospitals 72? 


It  is  obrious  that  Helyot  refers  only  to  the  principal  establishments  serrcd 
by  the  different  religious  orders,  as  no  capital  city  is  mentioned  in  this  ennme* 
ration,  except  Paris,  though  it  is  certain  that  oUiers  contain  fh>m  twenty  to 
thirty  hospitals.  These  central  bouses  have  their  branches,  which  are  indi- 
cated in  most  authors  only  by  etcetera*. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  with  certainty  the  number  of  colleges  in 
Europe,  as  they  are  not  montioned  by  writers.  We  may  observe  that  tho  reli- 
gious of  St.  Bosil,  in  Spain,  have  at  least  four  in  each  provinoe,^that  all  the 
Benedictine  congregations  applied  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth,— 
that  the  Jesuit  provinces  embraced  all  Europe,— that  the  universities  hod  a 
great  number  of  schools  and  colleges  dependent  on  them, — and  that  we  have 
undoubtedly  made  a  very  low  estimate  in  computing  the  number  of  scholars 
under  Christian  instruction  at  three  hundred  thousand. 


NOTES. 
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By  an  examicktion  of  the  different  geographies,  partienlarly  that  of  Gnthrie, 
we  reolion  the  number  of  oitiei  in  Europe  at  8204,  auigning  one  hoipital  to 
each : — 


Oltlai. 

Norway 20 

Denmark » ., SI 

Sweden 75 

Raitia 8S 

Scotland 103 

England 652 

Ireland 30 

Spain 208 

Portugal 61 

Piedmont. 37 

Itolian  Republic 43 

San  Marino 1 

Venetian  Statei  and  Parma....    23 

Ligurian  Repnblio 15 

Republio  of. 3 


OltlM. 

Tttieany... 22 

Papal  State 86 

Naplea , 80 

Sioily 17 

Corsica  and  other  islands 21 

France,  with  its  new  territory^  860 

Prussia. 80 

Poland 40 

Hungary 67 

Transylvania 8 

Qallicia 16 

Swiss  Republic 01 

Germany 648 


Total., 


8294 


THX  END. 
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